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EXPLANATION  OF  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CORPUS 
JURIS  CIVHJS. 


Thboughout  this  Work  the  Boman  Law  ib  cited  according  to  what  a  priori 
might  seem  the  natural  manner,  namely,  a  reference  is  made  to  the  LuiittUeSj 
Digest,  the  Code,  or  the  Novellsi  by  an  abbreyiation  of  the  first  syllable  of  each 
of  these  members  of  the  Corpus  Juris  CiviliSf  then  to  the  number  of  the  bookf 
then  to  the  number  of  the  tuUf  then  to  the  number  of  the  law,  and  then  to  the 
number  of  the  section  or  paragraph,  as  InsL  L  ii.  t  i.  a.  1,  meaning  book  i. 
tiiU  i.y  and  sec*  I,  of  the  ItuUhUes  of  Justinian  ;  Dig,  zxriL  1, 13,  2,  meaning 
Digest,  book  zxvii.  tiUe  i.  law  13,  sec,  2 ;  Cod,  iii.  39,  5,  meaning  The  Code, 
book  iii.  title  39,  law  5.  The  Novellce,  or  NoveUs,  are  cited  according  to  the 
number  of  the  NooeU,  which  is  subdivided  into  eapUa  or  sections,  as  Nov,  zxi.  2, 
meaning  Noed  xd.  cap,  2. 

The  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  is  usually  cited  by  Continental  writers  as  follows — 

The  Institutes,  by  the  letters  Insi^  Instit,,  or  I,    The  number  of  the  paiagiaph, 
followed  by  the  rubric  or  heading  of  the  title,  thus — 

3  3.  Ifut.  De  Nuptiis, 
Sometimes  the  reference  is  made  by  the  numbers  of  the  paragraph,  book, 
or  title,  thus — 

I  3.  Inst.  i.  10. 
The  letters  |7rtiur.,|?r.,  or  princip,,  indicate  the  commencing  paragraph  of  a 
title,  as  the  numbering  commences  with  the  second. 

The  Digest,  or  Fandects,  are  usually  indicated  by  the  older  Continental  writers 
by  the  letters/f. 

The  letter  L.  means  Law,  and  the  mark  }  means  section  of  the  law.  The 
words  after  the  letters^,  give  the  rubric  or  heading  of  the  title  or  chapter. 
Thusy  for  instance,  L.  49,  {  1,  ff^  De  Act  Empt,,  signifies  Law  49,  parag,  1,  in 
the  Paif^dccis,  title  De  ActioneI!fnptu 

Sometimes  the  first  words  of  the  law  are  cited. 

Sometimes  the  reference  is  in  this  manner,  the  letters  Pand.  (used  instead 
of  3ff.,)  D,,  or  Dig,,  all  of  which  signify  Justinian^ s  Pandects, 

Sometimes  the  letter  or  letters  indicating  the  Pandects  are  placed  last  thus — 
lA,profectUi€k,  }  sipater  D,  De  Jure  Dot, 

Or,  the  numbers  of  the  law  and  paragraph  are  given,  instead  of  their  initial 
words,  thus — 

L.  6,  i  6.,  De  Jure  Dotium, 

The  law  cited  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  letters  Fr,,  instead  of  L. 

The  Code. 

The  Code  of  Justinian  is  cited  in  the  same  way  as  the  Pandects,  and  indi- 
cated by  the  letters  Cod,  or  C;  and  some  writers  use  the  letters  Consiit, 
(Constiiuiio)  instead  of  L. 

The  Novells,  or  later  Constitutions  in  the  Corpus  Juris.,  are  indicated  by  the 
words  Nod,  or  Novel. 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  KEFERENCES  TO  THE 
BOOKS  OF  THE  CANON  LAW. 


X.  i.  9.  6.  4. — ^That  is  to  say,  book  the  first  title  the  ninth,  chapter  the  sixth, 
and  paragraph  the  fourth  of.  the  Decretals  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Ninth.    The  letter  X.  denoting  the  DecretdU  of  that  Pope. 

VL  3.  4.  23. — ^Book  the  third,  title  the  fourth,  and  chapter  the  twenty-third,  of 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals  by  Pope  BonifiEtce  the  Eighth. 

CUmenL  2.  5.  2. — ^Book  the  second,  title  the  fifth,  and  chapter  the  second  of  the 
CUmenHnes. 

ExtrOn,  14  3. — ^That  is  to  say,  tiUe  the  fonrteenth,  and  chapter  the  third  of  the 
ExtravagaTUs  of  Pope  Joan  the  Twenty-second. 

Ccmm,  3.  2^ — ^That  is  to  say,  book  the  third,  and  chapter  the  second  of  the  Ccm- 
munes, 

DisL  76.  c.  2« — ^Distinction  the  seventy-sixth  and  chapter  the  second  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Decrees.  And  if  a  V.  consonant,  or  this  note  be 
added,  viz.  2,  it  denotes  the  verse  or  paragraph  of  that  chapter, 
as  Dist.  16,  c.  2,  v.  3,  org  3. 

16.  Q.  1,  3. — ^That  is  to  saj,  canse  the  sixteenth,  qnestion  the  seventh,  and  chap- 
ter the  third,  of  the  second  part  of  the  Decrees. 

Con,  1.  2. — Distinction  the  first  and  chapter  tiie  second  of  the  third  part  of  the 
Decrees, 

All  these  books  of  the  Canon  Law  are  likewise  sometimes  quoted  by  the  initial 
words  of  the  law  or  chapter  itself,  and  by  the  words  of  the  title ;  as  thus.  Ex 
specialiSf  extra  de  Judceis,  that  is  to  say,  cap.  17.  tit  6.  of  the  fifth  book  of  Oe- 
gory's  Decretals  ;  for  the  word  Extra  imports  these  Decretals^  as  well  as  the  Ex- 
iraoagants. 
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CHAPTER   1. 

BIGHTS  mOIBENT  TO  THX  XQUAUTT  Off  STATES. 

1.  It  has  been  Baid(a)  that  the  Rights  incident  to  Equalitt  seem  to 
flow,  more  especially;  from  the  second  of  the  two  propositions,  upon 
which  the  science  of  International  Law  is  mainly  bailt;  namelyi  the 
proposition  that  each  State  is  a  member  of  an  UniYersal  Community; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  principal  Rights  incident  to  this  doc- 
trine of  the  Equautt  of  States,  are  the  following : — 

I.  The  Right  of  a  State  to  afford  protection  to  her  subjects  whereso- 
ever commoTant:(6^  and  under  this  category  must  be  considered  the  im- 
portant question  ot  Debts  due  by  the  Goyernment  of  one  State  to  the 
Subjects  of  another. 

*ii.  The  Right  to  the  Recognition  of  the  Government  of  one  r«o-i 
State  by  the  Government  of  other  States.  L      -> 

m.  The  Right  of  each  State  to  external  Marks  of  Honour  and  Respect 
from  other  States. 

lY.  The  Right  of  each  State  to  enter  into  International  Covenants 
and  Treaties  with  other  States. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  these  subjects  in  the  following  Chapters. 

(a)  Vide  ante,  rol.  i.  part  i.  c.  2,  p.  9 ;  part  iii.  c.  3,  p.  163. 
\h)  Grotias,  1.  iii.  c.  ii.    Qaomodo  jare  gentium  bona  sabditoram  pro  debito 
imperantium  obligentnr :  abi  de  repressaliis. 
Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  ziv.  sec.  216. 
Hefftera,  134. 
Martens,  L  iii.  c.  3,  sec.  110. 
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[•8]  •CHAPTER   11. 

RIGHT  OF   PROTBOTINQ  0ITIZBN8  IN  VORSIQN  00UNTRUB8. 

n.  The  limitation  which  this  Right  of  Protection  prescribes  to  the 
foregoing  Right  of  Jarisdiction,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  inferred 
from  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  latter  Right. 

«  Prima  autem  maxim^ue  necessaria  cura  pro  subditis^  sive  qui  fami« 
liari,  sive  qui  ciyili  snbsunt  imperio ;  sunt  enim  quasi  pars  rectoruf* 
is  the  language  of  Grotiu8;(a)  and  yattel,(6)  following  in  the  same 
track,  observes: — <<Quiconque  maltraite  un  citojeUi  offense  indirecte- 
ment^c)  FEtat  qui  doit  prot^ger  oe  citojen."(c?) 

It  nas  been  said  that  every  individual  who  enters  a  foreign  territory, 
binds  himself,  by  a  tacit  contract,  to  obey  the  laws  enacted  in  it  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm.  The  con* 
verse  of  the  proposition  is  equally  true. 

Foreigners,  whom  a  State  has  once  admitted  unconditionally  into  its 
territories,  are  entitled  not  only  to  freedom  from  injury, (e)  but  to  the 
r  4>4. 1  ^^^^^^^^^  0^  ju8tice(/)  in  respect  *to  their  transactions  wUh  ike 
I-  -I  subjects  of  thai  State,  No  country  has  a  right  to  set,  as  it  were, 
a  snare  for  foreigners ;  therefore  conditions  hostile  to  their  interests,  or 
different  from  general  usage,  must  be  specified  beforehand  {g\  Foreign- 
ers are  not,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  strictly  speaking,  entitled  to  demand 
as  a  riyKt  the  execution  of  justice  in  civil  matters  relating  to  affairs  either 
between  themselves^  or  between  themselves  and  the  citizens  of  a  third 
State.  How  far  the  Comity  of  nations  extends  to  these  last  two  cases 
will  be  considered  hereafter.  (A)  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here, 
that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  State  to  do  justice  between  commorant 
foreigners,  with  respect  to  disputes  which  have  arisen  from  transactions 
in  that  State,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  gross  violation  of  that 
Gomity.(t) 

UI.  The  State,  to  which  the  foreigner  belongs,  may  interfere  for  his 
protection  when  he  has  received  positive  maltreatment,  or  when  he  has 
been  denied  ordinary  justice  in  the  foreign  country.     The  State  of  the 

(a\  GrotiuB,  1.  ii.  c.  xxr.    D€  eausia  bdlipro  dins  suscipimdi. 

(6)  Hefifters,  88.  6,  50,  60. 

Yattel,  1.  ii.  vi.    Dt  la  part  gue  la  naivmpeut  avoir  aux  actions  de  tea  cUoyens. 

(e)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

(o)  Grotia8,  ubi  8upra.    Yattel,  nbi  8upra. 

(e)  Correapondenee  respecting  the  Arrett  of  Mr.  Harwood  (the  Vienna  Correspondent 
of^^lhe  Moming  Chronicle")  by  the  Austrian  Authoritiea  at  Vienna^  1852-3.  Laid 
before  Parliament,  1853. 

(/)  Debates  in  both  Howes  of  Parliament  on  the  Affaire  of  Greece  and  the  Claims 
of  Don  Paeifico. — Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.  Jane,  1850. 

(g)  "  D^s  qu'il  les  regoit,  il  s'engage  &  les  prot6g6r  comme  ses  propres  sujets,  k 
les  faire  jouir,  autant  qu'il  depend  de  lui,  d*ane  enti^re  surety." — Yattel,  1.  ii.  c. 
viii.  8.  104, 

ih)  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  viii.    Ragles  a  Vigard  des  itrangere. 
i)  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  viii.  sec.  103.     "  Les  differends  qui  penvent  s'^lever  entre  les 
strangers,  on  entre  an  stranger  et  un  citoyen,  doirent  dtre  terminus  par  le  juge  du 
UeU|  et  Buivant  les  lois  du  lieu." 
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foreigner  may  insist  upon  reparation  immediately  in  the  former  case.  In 
the  latter  the  interference  is  of  a  more  delicate  character.  The  State 
most  be  satisfied  that  its  citixen  has  ezhansted  the  means  of  legal  redress 
afforded  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  been  injured. 
If  those  tribunals  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  entertain  and  adjudicate 
upon  his  grievance,  the  ground  for  interference  is  fairly  laid.  But  it 
behoves  the  interfering  State  to  take  the  utmost  care,  first,  that  the  com- 
mission of  the  wrong  be  clearly  established ;  secondlyi  that  the  denial  of 
the  local  tribunals  to  decide  the  question  at  issue  be  no  less  clearly  esta- 
blished. 

It  is  only  after  these  propositions  have  been  irrefragably  p,e-| 
*proved|  that  the  State  of  a  foreigner  can  demand  reparation  at  L  J 
the  hands  of  the  Government  of  his  country;  and  it  is  not  till  after  the 
Executive  as  well  as  the  Judicial  Authorities  have  refused  redress,  that 
recoune  can  be  had  to  Beprisals,(A;)  much  less  to  War. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  objection  to  the  forms  of  procedure,  or  the  mode 
of  administering  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  can  found  any 
such  demand;  the  foreigner  should  have  considered  this  matter  before 
he  entered  into  transactions  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  a  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  substance  of  natural  justice,  e.  g.  refusing  to  hear  the  party 
or  to  allow  him  to  call  witnesses,  would  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  an 
absolute  denial  of  justice. 

"  Jus  repressalium  (says  Grotius)  fieri  intelligitur  non  tantum  si  in 
sontem  aut  debitorem  judicium  intra  tempus  idoneum  obtineri  nequeat, 
verum  etiam  si  in  re  tninime  dubid  (nam  in  dubia  re  pnesumptio  est  pro 
his  qui  ad  judioia  public^  electi  sunt)  pland  contra  jus  judicatum  sit;  nam 
aactoritas  judicantis  non  idem  in  ezteros  quod  in  subditos  valet  .  .  •  . 
ezteri  autem  jus  habent  coeendi,  sed  quo  uti  non  liceat  quamdiu  per  judi- 
cium suum  possint  obtiner}."(Q 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  law  more  ably  or  more  clearly  than  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  reply  of  Great  Britain,  1753,  to  the  King  of  Pru8sia.(m) 
According  to  that  statement,  «  The  law  of  nations,  founded  upon  justice, 
equity,  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  confirmed  by  long 
nsage,  does  not  allow  of  reprisals,  except  in  cases  of  violent  injuries 
directed  or  supported  by  the  State;  and  justice  absolutely  denied  in  re 
minimi  dubid  by  all  the  tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the  Prince."(n) 

*IY.  The  distinction  between  domiciled  persons  and  visitors  in  r  «^  -■ 
or  passengers  through  a  foreign  country  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  L  J 
because  it  must  affect  the  application  of  the  rule  of  law  which  empowers 
a  nation  to  enforce  the  claims  of  its  subjects  in  a  foreign  State.  The 
foreign  domicil  does  not  indeed  take  away  this  power  but  it  renders  the 
invocation  of  it  less  reasonable,  and  the  execution  of  it  more  difficult. 

A  subject  who  has  deliberately  domiciled  himself  in  another  State,  can 
have  no  ground  of  complaint,  if  he  be  subjected  to  many  taxes  and  impo- 

(k)  Vide  post. 
U)  GrotiuB,  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  8.  6. 
(w)  2  Martens'  Causes  C616bre«,  part  i. 

P.  57  of  If limorial.— Cabinet  Librarj  of  Scarce  and  Celebrated  Tracts,  vol.  i. 
(n)  Treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  Jalj  31,  1667.    Reprisals  not  to  be 
granted  till  justice  has  been  demanded  according  to  the  ordinary  coarse  of  law. 
OCTOBEE,  1855.— 3 
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I'i  h'^ih  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  vrhich  the  simple  stranger  would^  by  tbe  usage  of  nationsi 
,  /  ^ "  1)6  exempt.  Moreover  he  must  be  held  to  have  oonsidered  the  habits  of 
» •'  ^  ^'  the  people,  the  laws  of  the  ooontrj,  and  their  mode  of  administrationi  before 
;  \  K-Z  he  established  therein  his  household  gods^  and  made  it  the  principal  seat 
.    /  of  his  fortanes.    He  cannot  therefore  expect,  that  every  complaint,  which 

"  "^  "'/'    he  may  be  disposed  to  urge  upon  his  native  Government,  with  respect  to 
these  matters,  will  of  necessity  be  considered  as  requiring  national  inter- 
/>      ^      position.     More  especially,  if,  being  permitted  by  the  law  of  his  domicil, 
he  have  purchased  land,  and  thus  incorporated  himself,  as  it  were,  into 
'    /  y,^  /,  the  territory  of  a  foreign  country,  he  cannot  require  his  native  Oovem- 
V^  ^       '    ment  to  interfere  on  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  municipal  laws,  or 
^  ^d  f^  the  judgment  of  municipal  tribunals  upon  his  rights  of  immovable  pro- 
perty in  this  foreign  land. 

The  case  must  be  one  of  flagrant  violation  of  Justice,  which  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  International  remonstrance  in  such  a  mattery  unless, 
indeed,  the  provbions  of  some  particular  treaty,(o)  or  some  public  procla- 
sJ  ■>>         mation  of  the  foreign  Government,  take  the  case  out  of  the  application  of 
the  general  law. 

Grotius  takes  this  distinction  very  strongly  between  the  actually  dxmi- 
■^  (  ciM  and  the  merely  commorant  foreigner,  in  his  discussion  on  the  im- 
p  ,^  -^  portant  question  upon  which  we  are  now  *about  to  enter,  viz.,  as 
'  ' '  *  I  J  to  the  liability  of  tbe  nation  at  large  for  the  obligations  incurred 
by  their  Government. — <<Jure  gentium  subjacent  pignorationi  omna 
whdiU  injuriam  facientis,  qui  tales  sunt  ex  causd  permanenU^  nve  indi- 
genaSf  sive  advenes  :  non  qui  iranseundi  aut  morm  exigusR  causSL  cUicubi 
9unt.'\p) 
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[*8]  •CHAPTER   III. 

BIGHT  Of    PROTKOTINO   CITIZENS   IN    PORBION   COUNTRIES. — DEBTS   OP 

THS  STATE. 

y.  The  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of  a  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  performance  of  justice  to  its  citizens  from  a  foreign  State, 
stands  upon  an  unquestionable  foundation,  when  the  foreign  state  has 
become  itself  the  debtor  of  these  citizens. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  such  State  has,  through  the  medium 
of  its  proper  and  legitimate  organs,  contracted  such  debt ;  whether  that 
organ  be  the  Sovereign  alone,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Eussia,  or 
the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  according  to  the  constitution  of  England, 
the  debt  so  contracted  with  foreign  citizens,  whether  in  an  individual 
or  a  corporate  capacity,  constitutes  an  obligation  of  which  the  country  of 
the  lenders  has  a  right  to  require  and  enforce  the  fulfilment.  Whether 
it  will  exercise  that  right  or  not  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  its 
private  domestic  policy :  "  Les  emprunts,*'  Vattel  says,  with  great  pre- 

(o)  See  next  Chapter.  (p)  Orotiiu,  1.  ill.  c.  ii.  sec.  yU. 
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e]doii,(a)  <<  hits  pour  le  service  de  FEtat,  lee  dettes  or^^  dans  Tadmia- 
istradon  dee  affaires  pnbliqneBi  toni  dei  cmtraU  de  droit  itroiiy  obliga- 
toires  pour  TEtat  et  la  nation  enti^re.  Bien  ne  pent  la  dispenser  d'ao- 
qnitter  ces  dettes-lft.  Dds  qn'elles  ont  M  oontract^es  par  nne  puissance 
^g[itime,  le  droit  dn  crteioier  est  inSbranlable.'^ 

And  he  adds^  anticipating  a  revolutionary  argument  of  later  times : 
»  Qae  Fargent  emprunt^  ait  toumd  an  profit  de  TEtati  on  qn'il  ait  6t6 
dissipd  en  follee  d^penses,  oe  n'est  pas  ^Faffiiire  de  oelui  qui  pret6.  p  ^  •■ 
n  a  confix  son  bien  k  la  nation ;  elle  doit  le  lui  rendre.  Tant  pis  I-  -I 
pour  elle,  si  elle  a  remis  le  soin  de  ses  affiures  en  mauvaises  mains/' 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  aocordanoe  with  this  important  rule  of  Inter- 
national Law,  that  the  following  oiroular  was  addressed,  in  1848,  by 
Yiseount  Palmerston,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affidrs,  to  the 
British  representatives  in  foreign  States : — 

"  Foreign  Office,  Jannaiy,  1848. 

<<  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  instruct 
her  Majesty's  representatives  in  various  foreign  States  to  make  earnest 
and  friendly,  but  not  authoritative  representations,  in  support  of  the 
unsatisfied  claims  of  British  subjects  who  are  holders  oi  publio  bonds 
and  money  securities  of  those  States. 

«As  some  misconception  appears  to  exist  in  some  of  those  States 
with  regard  to  the  jnst  right  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  interfere 
authoritatively,  if  it  should  think  fit  to  do  so,  in  support  of  those  claims, 
I  have  to  inform  you,  as  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty  in  one  of  the 
States  against  which  British  subjects  have  such  claims,  that  it  is  for  the 
British  Government  entirely  a  question  of  discretion,  and  by  no  means 
a  question  of  International  Bight,  whether  they  should  or  should  not 
mike  this  matter  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation.  If  the  question 
is  to  be  considered  simply  in  its  bearing  upon  International  Bight,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  perfect  right  which  the  Government 
of  every  country  possesses  to  take  up,  as  a  matter  of  diplomatic  nego* 
tiation,  any  well-founded  complaint  which  any  of  its  subjects  may 
prefer  against  the  Government  of  another  country,  or  any  wrong  which 
from  such  foreign  Government  those  subjects  may  have  sustained ;  and 
if  the  Government  of  one  country  is  entitled  to  demand  redress  for  any 
one  individual  among  its  subjects  who  may  have  a  just  but  unsatisfied 
pecuniary  claim  upon  the  Government  of  another  country,  the  right  so 
to  require  redress  cannot  *be  diminished  merely  because  the  extent  r  4i|a  -i 
of  the  wrong  is  increased,  and  because  instead  of  there  being  L  -I 
one  individual  claiming  a  comparatively  small  sum,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  individuals  to  whom  a  very  large  amount  is  due. 

<<  It  is  therefore  simply  a  question  of  discretion  with  the  British 
Government  whether  this  matter  should  or  should  not  be  taken  up  by 
diplomatic  negotiation,  and  the  decision  of  that  question  of  discretion 
tarns  entirely  upon  British  and  domestic  considerations. 

<<  It  has  hitherto  been  thought  by  the  sucoessive  Governments  of  Great 

(a)  Vattel,  1.  iL  c.  xir.  s.  216. 
God.  1.  xi.  t.  29,  de  jure  Reipablics. 
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SritaiD  nndesirable  that  British  subjects  should  invest  their  capital  in 
loans  to  foreign  Oovemments  instead  of  employing  it  in  profitable 
undertakings  at  home ;  and  with  a  view  to  discourage  hazardous  loans 
to  foreign  Oovemments,  who  may  be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay 
the  stipulated  interest  thereupon,  the  British  Government  has  hitherto 
thought  it  the  best  policy  to  abstain  from  taking  up  as  International 
Questions  the  complaints  made  by  British  subjects  against  foreign  Gk>ven- 
ments  which  have  failed  to  make  good  their  engagements  in  regard  to 
such  pecuniary  transactions. 

'<For  the  British  Government  has  considered  that  the  losses  of 
imprudent  men,  who  have  placed  mistaken  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  foreign  Oovemments,  would  prove  a  salutary  waming  to  others,  and 
would  prevent  any  other  foreign  loans  from  being  raised  in  Oreat  Britain, 
except  by  Oovemments  of  known  good  faith  and  of  ascertained  solvency. 
But  nevertheless,  it  might  happen  that  the  loss  occasioned  to  British 
subjects  by  the  non-payment  of  interest  upon  loans  made  by  them  to 
foreign  Oovemments  might  become  so  great  that  it  would  be  too  high  a 
price  for  the  nation  to  pay  for  such  a  warning  as  to  the  future,  and  in 
such  a  state  of  things  it  might  become  the  duty  of  the  British  Oovera- 
ment  to  make  these  matters  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation. 

"  In  any  conversation  which  you  may  hereafter  hold  with  the  — — 
r*ll  1  ^^''^^^^'^  ^P^^  ^^^  subject,  you  will  not  fail  to  'f'communicate 
I-  -I  to  them  the  views  which  Her  Majesty's  Ooverament  entertain 
thereupon,  as  set  forth  in  this  despatch.  « I  am,  &c., 

«  PaLMKR8TON/'(6) 

In  June,  1847,  Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  «  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
humbly  praying  that  Her  Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  secure  for  the  British  holders 
of  unpaid  foreign  bonds  redress  from  the  respective  Oovemments.'' 

In  replying  to  Lord  O.  Bentinck,  Lord  Palmerston  said  :  <<  Although 
I  entreat  the  House,  upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  not  to  impose  at 
present  upon  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  the  obligation  which  the  pro- 
posed Address  would  throw  upon  them,  yet  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  warning  foreign  Oovemments  who  are  debtors  to  British 
subjects,  that  the  time  may  come  when  this  House  will  no  longer  sit 
patient  under  the  wrongs  and  injustice  inflicted  upon  the  subjects  of  this 
country.  I  would  wam  them  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  British 
nation  will  not  see  with  tranquillity  the  sum  of  150,000,000/.  due  to 
British  subjects  and  the  interest  not  paid ;  and  I  would  warn  them  that, 
if  they  do  not  make  proper  efforts  adequately  to  fulfil  their  engagements, 
the  Oovemment  of  this  country,  whatever  men  may  be  in  office,  may  be 
compelled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  by  the  votes  of  Parliament 
to  depart  from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  the  established  practice  of 
England,  and  to  insist  upon  the  payment  cf  debts  due  to  British  subjects. 
That  we  have  the  means  of  enforcing  the  rights  of  British  subjects  I  am 
not  prepared  to  dispute.     It  is  not  because  we  are  afraid  of  those  States, 

{b)  The  l^met,  April  31,  1849. 
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or  all  of  them  pat  together,  that  we  have  refrained  from  taking  the 
Btepe  to  which  my  noble  friend  (Lord  G.  Bentinok)  would  urge  p  ^^^  ^ 
*QS.  £ngland,  I  trust,  will  always  have  the  means  of  obtaining  1*  -> 
justice  for  its  subjects  from  any  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Bat  this  is  a  question  of  ezpediencyi  and  not  a  question  of  power ; 
therefore,  let  no  foreign  country  who  has  done  wrong  to  British  subjects 
deceive  itself  by  a  false  impression,  either  that  the  British  nation  or  the 
British  Parliament  will  for  ever  remain  patient  acquiescents  in  the 
,  wrong,  or  that,  if  called  upon  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
England,  the  Government  of  England  will  not  have  ample  means  at  its 
eommand  to  obtain  justice  for  them/'(c) 

VI.  The  obligation  of  the  State  debtor  is,  if  possible,  yet  stronger 
when  the  debt  has  been  guaranteed  by  Treaty.(d!)  For  in  that  case,  the 
foreign  may  be  entitled  to  a  preference  over  the  domestic  creditor. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  proposition  of  Martens  seems  correct,  that  the 
foreigner  can  only  claim  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native 
creditor  of  the  State. 

YII.  It  may  indeed  happen,  as  the  same  author  most  justly  observes, 
that  the  debtor  State  may  adopt  measures  of  domestic  finances,  so 
fraudulent  and  iniquitous,  so  evidently  repugnant  to  the  first  principles 
of  justice,  with  so  manifest  an  intention  of  defeating  the  claims  of  its 
creditors,  as  to  authorise  the  Government  of  the  creditor  in  having 
recourse  to  measures  of  retaliati9n,  reprisals,  or  to  open  war, — such 
measures,  for  instance,  as  the  permanent  depreciation  of  coin  or  paper 
money,  or  the  absolute  repudiation  of  debts  oontracted  on  the  public 
£uth  of  the  country. 

The  epithet  permanent  is  used,  because  it  could  scarcely  be  denied 
that,  in  case  of  extraordinary  necessity,(e)  a  nation  might  adopt  tempo- 
rary measures  of  finance  with  regard  to  its  paper  money,  of  which  the 
foreign  creditor  could  not  justly  complain. 

*But  then  he  has  a  right  to  the  observance  of  two  conditions : —  p  ^^o  -i 
1.  That  the  real  value  of  the  loan  be  eventually  paid.  2.  That  ^  •>' 
he  be  placed  during  the  interim  on  the  same  footing  as  the  domestic 
creditor. 

YIII.  The  French  Government,  during  the  last  war  between  England 
and  France,  confiscated  a  debt  due  from  a  French  to  a  British  subject; 
subsequently,  an  indemnity  was  stipulated  for  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  adjust  claims  of  this  description,  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance arose,  namely,  whether  the  debt  was  to  be  calculated  according 
to  the  value  of  the  currency  at  the  time  when  the  confiscation  took  place; 
or,  there  having  been  subsequently  to  the  time  of  this  confiscation  a 
great  depreciation  in  the  French  currency,  whether  the  value  should  be 
calculated  in  the  depreciated  currency.  The  Commissioners  held  that 
the  debt  ought  to  be  calculated  According  to  the  value  at  the  time  of  the 

(e)  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  1847. 

[d)  £.  g.  as  in  the  case  of  Greece.  See  ConTention  of  30th  April,  1833,  art. 
zil.  De  M.  et  De  C.  t  ir.  p.  340. 

(e)  See  also  case  mentioned  by  Yattel,  1. 11.  c.  zii.  a.  170. 
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r  ooofiBoation.    The  Privy  Gonnoily  on  appeal,  oonfirmed  their  decree.(/) 

^  /  Sir  William  Grant,  one  of  the  greatest  jndges  ever  known  in  England, 

'in  delivering  his  jadgment,  observed,  that  this  case  bore  no  analogy  to 
' '  ^  <c  M  /,  the  case  between  a  debtor  and  creditor,  whatever  might  be  the  law(^) 
''/    ,  in  a  case,  where  a  depreciation  of  oarrenoy  happened  between  the  time 

.   ', .  /;"        when  the  debt  was  contracted,  and  when  it  was  paid;  for  he  said: 
'    .'    ,      ,     «  There  is  a  wrong  act  done  by  the  French  Government :  then  they  are 
i ' ;    ':  •'  r    to  undo  that  wrong  act,  and  to  put  the  party  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
C.         they  had  never  done  it.  .  •  .  It  is  not  merely  the  case  of  a  debtor  pay- 
ing a  debt  at  the  day  it  falls  dne;  but  it  is  the  case  of  a  wrongdoer  who 
.  must  undo,  and  completely  undo  the  wrongful  act  he  has  done;  and  if 
.V    ^  he  received  the  amgnaU  at  the  value  of  50cf.,  he  does  not  make  com- 
*    '^^    "-^     pensation  by  returning  an  asngnat  which   is  only  worth  20cf.:— 
I>  lu'         r*141  *^^  mast  make  up  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
/  "  '    ^,^^    L       J  assignat  at  different  periods.'' (A) 

>  In  fact,  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  a  restitutio  in  integrum. 
;  /  IX.  It  is  a  clear  maxim  of  International  Law  that  the  property  of 
the  subject  is  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  State  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  This  proposition  is  discussed  with  learning  and  excellent 
sense  by  Grotius.  After  saying  that— <<  Mere  naturao  Jure  ex  facto 
alieno  nemo  tenetur  nisi  qui  bonorum  successor  est;"  and  citing  some 
remarkable  passages  from  Seneca,  '<  Si  quis  patrim  mess  pecuniam 
credaty  non  dicam  me  illitu  dehitorem^  nee  hoc  as8  alienum  profitehor ; 
ad  ex9olvendum  tamen  hoc  portionem  meam  daho;  uniu  e  populo  non 
tanquam  pro  me  solvam^  sed  tanquam  pro  patrid  con/eram.  Singuli 
dehebunt  non  tanquam  prcprium,  sed  tanquam  pullid  partem  ;'\i)  and 
after  observing  that  by  the  Roman  Law  the  debts  of  the  ^tuniversitas/' 
or  corporate  body,  were,  on  failure  of  the  funds  of  the  univenitas,  bind- 
ing upon  individuals,  <<non  (qua)  <<singuli,  sed  qu&  pars  sunt  univer- 
sorum;"  and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  later  provisions  of  that  law 
were  adverse  to  the  principle  of  hypothecating  one  man's  property  for 
another's  debts,  even  for  public  debts;  he  adds  in  admirable  language:— 
'<  HsBc  quanquam  vera  sunt,  tamen  jure  gentium  voluntario  induci  potuit, 
et  inductum  apparet,  ut  pro  eo  quod  debet  prsostare  civilis  aliqua  societas, 
ant  ejus  caput,  sive  per  se  prime,  sive  quod  alieno  debito  jus  non  red- 
dendo se  quoque  obstrinxerit,  pro  eo  teneantur  et  obligata  sint  bona 
omnia  corporalia  et  incorporalia  eorum  qui  tali  sooietati  aut  capiti  sub- 
sunt.  Expressit  autem  hoc  qusodam  necessitas,  quod  alioqui  magna 
daretur  injuriis  faciendis  licentia,  cum  bona  imperantium  ss&pe  non  tarn 
facile  possint  in  manus  venire,  quam  privatorum  qui  plures  sunt  Est 
igitur  hoc  inter  jurl^  ilia  quss  Justinianus  ait,  usu  exigente,  et  humanis 
neoessitatibus  a  gentibus  humanis  constituta." 

(/)  See  the  anthoritieB  on  this  subject  collected.  Story  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  ss. 
308 — 313;  et  vide  post,  Comity, 

(g\  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  chap.  yiii. 

(h)  Pilkington  v.  CommissionerBi  &c.,  2  Enapp's  Privy  Council  Beports,  pp. 
17—21. 

(i)  De  J.  B.  et  P.  1.  iii.  c  ii.  ss.  1,  2. 
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BBOOONITION. 

'  X.  Glosslt  connected  with  iLa  sabject  of  Intervention,  discnssed  at 
the  end  of  the  former  volume  of  this  work,  is  the  subject  of  Recogni- 
tion, which  is  a  kind  of  moral  intervention  by  one  State  in  the  affiun  of 
another.^a) 

Such  18  the  usual  meaning  of  this  term  of  International  Jurisprudence; 
but  it  may  also  signify  the  act  of  acknowledgment  by  the  State  itself, 
from  which  the  Province  claiming  its  independence  has  revolted,  of  the 
independence  of  that  Province. 

Such,  for  example,  were  the  formal  Becognitions  by  the  German  Em- 
pire, in  1648  and  1654,  of  the  Independence  of  Switzerland ;  of  Holland 
by  Spain;  of  Holland  in  1649,  and  of  Portugal  in  1668 ;  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  1782;  by  France  when,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1815,  she  recognized  the  independence  of  the  kingdoms 
which  had  been  seized  upon  and  retained  by  her  since  1790. 

This  Recognition  is,  of  course,  infinitely  more  material  to  the  recog- 
nized State,  than  any  act  of  the  kind  by  a  third  power  can  be.  But  it 
is  the  latter  species  of  Becognition  that  claims  discussion  in  this  place. 

XI.  In  modem  times,  at  least,  the  occasions  for  the  application  of  this 
part  of  International  Law  can  only  arise, 

*1.  When  a  nation  acquires  by  conquest  a  new  territory,  which  ^  ^^g  -. 
she  claims  to  have  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  her  kingdom.  ^        -I 

2.  When  a  portion  of  a  nation  separates  itself  from  the  remainder, 
and  claims  admission  as  an  independent  community  into  the  society  of 
States.  The  principle  affecting  such  a  claim  is  the  same,  whether  this 
portion  occupy  a  territory  on  the  same  Continent  with,  and  contiguous 
to  the  country  from  which  it  has  revolted,  or  a  distant  colony  of  that 
country;  wheUier  it  be  the  case  of  Holland  and  Portugal  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  n.,  of  Belgium  in  our  own  times,  of  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies in  the  reign  of  Gkorge  III.,  or  of  the  South  American  Colonies  in 
that  of  Ferdinand  YII. 

8.  There  is  also  the  case  of  the  Governor  of  an  Independent  State 
assuming  a  new  title,  of  which  he  claims  the  recognition  by  other 
States.(6) 

(a)  Martens,  1. 1. 1.  3,  c.  2,  s.  82|  n.  6.    De  la  Reconnaissance  politique. 

kluber,  8.  23. 

Oppenheim,  p.  202,  kap  8,  s.  9,  Id  part  Teiy  good  and  clear. 

Saalfeld,  s.  30,  pp.  63,  64. 

Wheaton,  Elem.  33,  37,  42. 

Heffters,  ss.  23,  29,  92. 

Martens,  Noayelles  Ganses  G^Ubres,  torn.  1.  p.  3T0.  Canse  Qnatri^me: — ^''Dif- 
fiSrends  sunrennes  en  1778,  entre  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  la  France,  an  sujet  de  la 
reconnaissance  de  I'inddpendance  des  Golonies  Anglo- Amdricaines." 

Vattcl,  1.  iv.  c.  T.  8.  68. 

{h)  "It  is  perfectly  trae,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  term  'recognition'  has 
been  much  abused;  and,  unfortunately,  that  abuse  has,  perhaps,  been  supported 
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T  r  *17 1      *^^^'  ^'  ^®  ^^^  iDstanoe  belongs  more  properly  to  the  part 

I-        J  of  this  treatise  which  relates  to  the  Rights  of  Belligerents,  the 
Duties  of  Neutrals,  and  the  Effects  of  War. 
^  2.  As  to  the  second  instance,  the  Eeoognition  of  a  reyolted  Province 

or  Colony  by  a  State,  other  than  that  from  which  it  has  revolted,  is  of 
two  kinds,  Yirtnal  and  Formal. 

The  mere  observance  by  a  Third  Power  of  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
war  between  an  old  and  a  new  State,  especially  when  called  upon  by  the 
former  for  intervention  and  aid,  has  some  beneficial  effect  with  respect  to 
the  nation  which  is  struggling  for  independence.  It  allows  impartially 
to  both  an  equal  rank  and  character  as  belligerents.  The  question  of  the 
right  of  Third  Powers  to  assist  either  party  has  been  already  considered.(A;) 

J  XIII.  If  the  contest  be  protracted,  and  there  be  any  appearance  of 

^  equality  between  the  contending  forces,  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Third 

Powers,  intending  to  remain  neutral,  cannot  be  blamed,  if  they  proceed 
to  a  virtual  Recognition  of  the  revolted  State ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
recognise  its  commercial  flag,  and  if  they  sanction  the  appointment  of  con- 
suls to  the  ports  of  the  new  State.  So  far,  there  is  a  Recognition  of  its 
de  facto  existence,  fully  justified,  perhaps  indeed  imperatively  enjoined,  by 
the  duties  of  the  Third  Power  towards  its  own  subjects,  and  in  no  way 
inconsistent,  according  to  the  practice  of  nations,  with  the  continued 
observance  of  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties. (Q 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  struggle  between  Spain  and  her 
South  American  colonies  had  lasted  for  many,  about  twelve,  years,  that 
Great  Britain  accorded  this  virtual  Recognition  to  the  latter — righteously, 
perhaps  even  too  scrupulously,  observing  the  rule,  of  not  injuring,  even 
P  ^^^  .  indirectly,  *the  interests  of  a  country  with  which  she  was  on  terms 
L  J  of  amity. 
—  XIY.  There  is  no  proposition  of  law  upon  which  there  exists  a  more 

bj  some  authority:  it  has  clearly  two  senses,  in  which  it  is  to  be  differently 
understood.  If  the  colonies  say  to  the  mother  country,  *  We  assert  our  inde- 
pendence/ and  the  mother  country  answers,  *  I  admit  it,'  that  is  recognition  in  one 
sense.  If  the  colonies  say  to  another  State,  <We  are  independent,'  and  that  other 
State  replies,  *  I  allow  that  you  are  so,'  that  is  recognition  in  another  sense  of  the 
term.  That  other  State  simply  acknowledges  the  fact,  or  rather  its  opinion  of  the 
fact;  but  she  confers  nothing,  unless,  under  particular  circumstances,  she  may  be 
considered  as  conferring  a  farour.  Therefore,  it  is  one  question,  whether  the  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  shall  take  place,  Spain  being  a  party 
to  such  recognition;  and  another  question,  whether  Spain,  withholding  what  no 
power  on  earth  can  necessarily  extort,  by  fire,  sword,  or  conquest,  if  she  maintain 
silence  without  a  positive  refusal,  other  countries  should  acknowledge  that  inde- 
pendence. I  am  sure  that  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  will  agree  with  me 
in  thinking,  that  his  exposition  of  the  different  senses  of  the  word  'recognition'  is 
the  clearest  argument  in  favour  of  the  course  we  originally  took,  namely,  that  of 
wishing  that  the  recognition  in  the  minor  sense  should  carry  with  it  recognition 
by  the  mother  country  in  the  major  sense.  The  recognition  by  a  neutral  power 
alone  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  carry  with  it  the  same  degree  of  autho- 
rity as  if  it  were  accompanied  by  the  recognition  by  the  mother  country  also." — 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Canning,  vol.  t.  pp.  299,  300. 

(k)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 

Mr.  Canning's  Speech  on  the  Independence  of  South  America,  vol.  t.  p.  295. 

[l)  See  Petition  of  London  Merchants,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Canning's  Speeches,  vol.  y.  p.  293. 
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'  Qniyenal  agreeme^  d^all  jurists  than  upon  thiSi  yiz.f  that  this  yirtnal  i&d  >; .  ,v  ,  /^  *  \ 
de  facto  Recognition  of  a  new  State  gives  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  old' '  ^  ;  ^,  /.  ^^ 
State,(m)  inasmuch  as  it  decides  nothing  concerning  the  asserted  rights  of  ^.^aa^  '  •  v 
the  latter.     For^  if  they  be  eventually  sustained  and  made  triumphant,    !    '  ^  // 
^         they  cannot  be  questioned  by  the  Third  Power,  which  pending  the  con*  )    V 
•    I  N      flicty  has  virtually  recognised  the  revolted  State.  ,  /    "'  ^'"  " 

^v       *T~  ^^'  And  here  it  is  desirable  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain   -  i  ^  '' 

at  a  particular  period,  which  at  first  sight,  and  to  superficial  readers  of  ^. .«.//.. 
:   \     history,  may  appear  inconsistent  with  the  law  just  laid  down. 

Pending  the  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American    ' 
*  ^   colonies,  she  complained  more  than  once  of  the  unneutral  behaviour  of  //  V/.  ^'  %,- 
France;  and  the  declaration  of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  in  1778,  to  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James,  that  France  had  signed  <<  nn  traitd  d'amiti^  et  de    ^ 
c^'    commerce"  with  <<  Les  Etats-unis  de  TAm^rique  septentrionale,  qui  sent 
'    '     en  pleine  possession  derind^pendenceprononcle  par  leuraotedu  4  Juillet, 
.  r       1776/'(n)  was  immediately  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part   ^  . 
-^    ^     of  Great  Britain  against  France;  and,  as  far  as  that  country  was  con-  .  ^^.^ 

^    :     oemed,  never  was  a  war  declared  upon  juster  grounds.  ^  ,^Y/   /.. 


It  was  declared,  not  on  account  of  the  mere  establishment  of  diplo-     >  / 


matic  relations  between  France  and  the  North  American  colonies,  but, 


/ 


>*-  /. 


r    ^      on  account  of  the  long  tissue  of  dark  and  treacherous  machinations  which  .  ;>a  / 
'';  France  had  begun  to  weave,  under  the  veil  of  the  strongest  professions    -,  ^^  , 

^     .     -     of  amity  and  goodwill,  against  the  peace,  honour,  and  interest  of  Great    / 
s     ^    .^    Britain,  on  the  first  appearance  of  discontent  in  America  in  1765,  and    -^    "'^ 
'  1    *which  were  brought  to  light  by  the  act  which  has  been  men-  p  ^^g  ^    "^'/j  ( 
^     ;',£    tioned;  the  fact  rests  upon  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the  I*        -I    . 

.^    memoires,  since  published,  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  French  Govern-  *^'  Y' ' 
":     ment  to  excite  the  rebellion  in  North  America.(o) 
'^:«)—  XYI.  To  the  Virtual  must  succeed,  in  course  of  time,  a  Formal  Be- 
^     cognition,  evidenced  by  the  sending  of  ambassadors,  and  the  entering  into 
'  ^    treaties  on  the  part  of  Foreign  Powers,  with  the  new  State.(^) 
.  '^^     Speaking  generally,  two  facts  should  occur  before  this  grave  step  be 
^    ^   taken,  whereby  the  Neutral  Power  becomes  the  ally  of  one  of  the  hitherto 
.^-    '^ ".  Belligerent  parties. 
"z   '^       1.  The  practical  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  old  State, 

>       (m)  President  Monroe's  Messagre,  2nd  Dec.  1823 ;  and  see  Speeches  of  Canning 
"  "c  ^and  Mackintosh,  referred  to  above. 

>    C '      («)  Martens,  Nouvelles  Causes  Calibres,  t.  i.  pp.  466-7 — Cause  Quatriime. 
>   ^  *    -'  .      Iv  "  '^^  those  who  say  there  is  something  mean  and  paltry  in  negotiating  a 
J  I  treaty  as  the  mode  of  recognition,  and  who  would,  if  they  were  ministers,  rather 
.. !  resign  than  so  disgrace  themselves,  I  will  only  observe,  that  this  has  been  always  , 
•    ,the  mode.    The  Minister  of  the  United  States  was  not  admitted  to  the  court  of 
^         France  till  after  the  signature  of  a  treaty.    That  was  the  mode  of  recognition  in 
'^    that  case ;  but  there  were  other  circumstances  attending  the  act,  widely  different 
'  *  ^1     from  our  recognition  of  the  late  Spanish  colonies.    France  not  only  recognised  the 
L -^    ,:      "^   United  States  before  her  territory  was  free,  and  without  giving  the  mother  country 
k         1  j   any  offer  of  precedency,  but,  though  in  amity  with  us  at  the  moment,  mixed  up 
,J  '  '    with  the  act  of  recognition  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United  States  to  enable 
'  ^    .-^  them  to  achieve  their  independence." — Mr.  Canning's  Speech  on  the  Address  on  the 
'^^\.  King's  Speech  on  the  opening  of  the  Session,  Feb.  15,  1822,  Canning's  Speeches, 
",  r-  ToL  T.  p.  322. 

(p)  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  Speech,  vol.  ill.  p.  448  of  his  Miscellaneous  Works. 
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whioh  may  long  pieoede  the  theoretical  renunoiatioQ  of  her  rights  over 
the  revolted  member  of  her  former  dominions. 

2.  There  shonld  occur  the  consolidation  of  the  new  State,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  be  in  a  condition  of  maintaining  International  relations  with 
other  countries ;  an  absolute  batia  fide  possession  of  independence,  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  not  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  and  undisturbed  internal 
tranquillity, — a  test  too  severe  for  many  of  the  oldest  kingdoms, — but 
there  should  be  the  existence  of  a  Government,  acknowledged  by  the 
.  p  „.AQ  1  people  over  whom  it  is  set,  and  ready  and  able  to  acknowledge 
^  -I  *wnd  to  prove  its  rooponsibiltty  for  their  conduct  when  they  eome 
in.  fontact  with  foreign  nations ; — ^where  such  a  Government  as  this  exists, 
the  question  of  Formal  Recognition  is  rather  one  which  concerns  the 
internal  policy  of  other  kingdoms,  than  a  question  of  an  International 
charactw. 

Xyn.  But  the  refusal  or  the  withholding  of  the  consent  of  the  old 
State,  after  the  semblance  of  a  present  contest  has  ceased,  upon  the  bare 
chance  that  she  may  one  day  or  other  recover  her  authority,  is  no  legiti- 
mate bar  to  the  complete  and  Formal  Recognition  of  the  new  State  by 
the  other  communities  of  the  world ;  though  it  is  most  desirable  that  this 
Recognition  should  follow,  and  not  precede  that  of  the  old  State.  Upon 
this  point,  both  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  ancient  and  modem 
I    practice  of  nations,  are  quite  decisive. 

f  XYIII.  It  was  not  till  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  revolt  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  nearly  seventy  years  after  their  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  the  Grown  of  Spain,  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  recog- 
nised (30th  January,  1648)  that  Republic.  But  during  that  long  inter- 
val every  State  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  recognised 
virtually  and  formally  the  new  State  of  the  United  Provinces.(g) 

The  revolt  of  Portugal  from  Spain  on  the  1st  of  December,  1640, 
seated  the  Duke  of  Bragansa  on  the  throne  of  that  country.  It  was  not 
till  twenty-six  ^^ears  afterwards  that  Spain  acknowledged,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Lisbon,  concladed  on  the  2drd  of  February,  1688,  under  the  mediae 
tion  of  Bnghmd,  the  independence  of  Portugal,  (r) 

Within  a  year  of  the  proclamation  by  the  Cortes  of  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
gansa,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  entered  into  between  Charles  I. 
of  England  and  John  lY.  of  Portugal,  wherein  John  is  mentioned,  as  a 
r  'i'21 1  ^^^  sovereign^and  the  King  of  CastU^  as  a  dispossessed  ruler, 
^  J  while  the  King  of  England  alleges  that  he  is  moved  to  conclude 
the  Treaty  <<  by  his  solicitude  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdoms, 
and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  trade  of  his  beloved  subjects/' (s) 

All  the  European  Powers  recognised  the  Commonwealth  and  Protect- 
orate of  England ;  and  in  the  same  manner  they  recognised  Charles  11., 


& 


(q)  Domont,  vol.  ri.  p.  429,  toI.  ▼.  p.  607. 

Sir  James  MackintoBh's  Speech  on  the  RecognitioB  of  the  Spanish  American 
States,  vol.  iii.  pp.  444-5.    Miscell.  Works. 
Schmaass,  Corp.  J.  G.  nnm.  cxxT-ri-Tii.  pp.  614-30. 
(r)  Damont,  toI.  tU.  p.  238. 
h)  Damont,  toI.  yi.  p.  238. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  toI.  iii.  pp.  446-7. 
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who  acknowledged  the  binding  foroe  of  all  the  tfeatiee  conelnded  during 
the  time  of  the  BepaUic  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Beeognition  of  the  son  of  James  11.  of  Eng- 
Isod|  after  the  death  of  that  exiled  monarohi  was  justly  resented  by 
Great  Britain  as  a  gross  insult  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions. The  Father  of  the  Prince  so  recognised  had  not  been  acknow- 
ledged or  obeyed  in  England,  but  had  been  declared  by  the  solemn  reso- 
lation  of  the  nation  to  have  abdicated  the  throne  of  that  country.  This 
Beeognition  therefore  led  immediately  to  the  formation  of  the  Grand 
Offensive  and  Defensive  Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  agiinst  France  and  8pun.(<) 

The  Recognition  of  the  North  American  States  by  France  in  1778, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it,  which  induced  Great  Britain 
to  consider  such  an  act  as  a  canu  belli  against  France,  has  been  already 
adverted  to. 

XIX.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages(ii)  that  the  refusal  of 
Great  Britain  to  recognise  the  Republic  of  1792,  was  expressly  grounded 
upon  the  monstrous  proclamation  which  the  French  authorities  promul- 
gated at  that  time.  Great  Britain  recognised,  in  eommon  with  the  other 
European  Powers,  the  Consulate  in  France,  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens 

21801,)  and  was  the  only  Power  which  did  not  recognise  the  ^  ^^  i 
mpire*  I-        J 

On  March  25th,  1825,  Mr.  Canning  replied  to  the  remonstrance  of 
the  Spanish  minister  with  respect  to  the  Recognition  (at  that  time  only 
virtual)  by  Great  Britain,  of  the  South  American  Republics,  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words  :^* 

<<  The  example  of  the  late  revolution  in  France,  and  of  the  ultimate 
happy  restoration  of  His  Majesty  Louis  XYIII.,  is  pleaded  by  M.  Zea 
in  illustration  of  the  principle  of  unextinguishable  right  in  a  legitimate 
Sovereign ;  and  of  the  respect  to  which  that  right  is  entitled  from  all 
Foreign  Powers;  and  he  odls  upon  Great  Britain,  in  justice  to  her  own 
consistency,  to  act  with  the  same  reserve  towards  the  New  States  of 
Spanish  America,  which  she  employed,  so  much  to  her  honour,  towards 
revolutionary  France. 

<<  But  can  M.  Zea  need  to  be  reminded  that  every  Power  in  EuropCi 
and  specifically  Spain  amongst  the  foremost,  not  only  acknowledged  Uie 
several  successive  Governments,  de  factOf  by  which  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon was  first  expelled  from  the  throne  of  France,  and  afterwards  kept 
for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  out  of  possession  of  it,  but  contracted 
intimate  alliances  with  them  all;  and  above  all,  with  that  which  M.  Zea 
justly  describes  as  the  strongest  of  de  facto  Governments — the  Govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte ;  against  whom  not  any  principle  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  Legitimate  Monarchy,  but  his  own  ungovernable  ambition, 
finally  brought  combined  Europe  into  the  field  ? 

'<  There  is  no  use  in  endeavouring  to  give  a  specious  colouring  to  factS| 
which  are  now  the  property  of  history. 

(t)  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  vol.  iiL  pp.  446-7. 
Uiimoires  de  St.  Simon,  t.  iii.  p.  228. 
(»)  Vol.  i.  p.  436. 
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<<The  anderaigiied  isy  therefore,  compelled  to  add,  that  Great  Britain 
herself  cannot  justly  accept  the  praise  which  M.  Zea  is  willing  to  ascribe 
to  her  in  this  respect,  nor  can  she  claim  to  be  altogether  exempted  from 
the  general  charge  of  haying  treated  with  the  Powers  of  the  French 
Bevolution.'^ 

<<  It  is  trae,  indeed,  that,  up  to  the  year  1796,  she  abstained  from 
P^q  -1  treating  with  revolationary  France,  long  after  other  ^Powers  of 
L  J  Earope  had  set  her  the  example.  Bat  the  reasons  alleged  in 
Parliament,  and  in  State  Papers,  for  tJiat  abstinence,  was  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  French  Ooyernment.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  both 
in  1796  and  1797,  Grreat  Britain  opened  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  the 
Directory  of  France — a  negotiation,  the  favoarable  conclusion  of  which 
would  have  implied  a  recognition  of  that  form  of  Government;  that  in 
1801  she  made  peace  with  the  Consulate ;  that  if,  in  1806,  she  did  not 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  France,  the  negotiation 
was  broken  off  merely  on  a  question  of  terms ;  and  that  if,  from  1808 
to  1814,  she  steadily  refuspd  to  listen  to  any  overtures  from  France,  she 
did  so,  declaredly  and  notoriously,  on  account  of  Spain  alone,  whom 
Bonaparte  pertinaciously  refused  to  admit  as  party  to  the  negotiation. 

f^Nay,  further,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  even  in  1814,  the  year  in 
which  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  eventually  restored,  peace  would  have 
been  made  by  Great  Britain  with  Bonaparte,  if  he  had  not  been  unrea- 
sonable in  his  demands ;  and  Spain  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  even  after 
Bonaparte  was  set  aside,  there  was  question  among  the  allies,  of  the 
possible  expediency  of  placing  some  other  than  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne 
of  France. 

<<  The  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
even  to  that  of  Great  Britain  herself,  with  respect  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, does  but  recall  abundant  instances  of  the  recognition  of  de  fdcto 
Gx>vernments ;  by  Great  Britain,  perhaps  later,  and  more  reluctantly, 
than  by  others,  but  by  Great  Britain  herself,  however  reluctant,  after 
the  example  set  to  her  by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  and  specifically 
by  Spain."{a;) 

XX.  The  Revolution  which  seated  Louis-Philippe  upon  the  throne  of 
France  in  1830,  and  the  Revolution  which  ejected  him  in  1848  and  set 
r  *f24 1  ^P  ^  Republic,  and  the  Revolution  '''which  committed  the  Go- 
^  -I  vernment  of  that  kingdom  to  the  present  Emperor,  were  equally 
recognised  by  England  and  by  other  European  Powers. 

The  formal  Recognition  of  the  South  American  Republics  by  Great 
Britain  took  place  in  1825,  and  under  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  while  they  were  yet  unacknowledged  by  the  mother  country.(y) 

(x)  State  Papers,  vol.  xii.  pp.  913-14. 

(y)  See  Mr.  Canniag's  Speeches,  vol.  r.  p.  323. 

"  Extensire  commercial  intercourse  having  been  established  for  a  series  of  years 
between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  territories  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  it  seems  good,  for  the  secaritj  as  well  as  encourage- 
ment of  such  commercial  intercourse,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  under- 
standing between  his  said  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  said  United  Provinces,  that 
the  relations  now  subsisting  between  them  should  be  regularly  acknowledged  and 
confirmed  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation. 


,/r.<. 


IK" 


1j''i 


'■"'''^!:i.: J'^<;'>(VL/V; >^./^ . ;..:/•/-  >---  tf -*v■'•^--^'•• 
1^  /  The  formal  Becognition  of  Greeee  as  an  absolutely  independent  Power,  AL  £^4  •  W* 
^.'  ^    may  be  said  not  to  have  definitively  taken  place  till  May,  1832.     Bat  on   '^  «  /  *r  ^ «  ^ 
r^  nU;  the  6«h  of  July,  1827,  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  Bassia  interposed,  in '  ^  *  C"^^  /  '^ 
k)y  -xi/fK  order  to  gaarantee  a  quasi  independence  to  Greece,  and  covenanted  by  ^97^  rf  Jir 
laj    '    a  secret  and  additional  article  to  send  consular  agents,  and  enter  into  .^^  ^fn^^ 
JJ^        oommercial  relations  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  treaty,  whether  ^  fi4u.4^fM  • 
U  ^        the  Porte  consented  to  or  refused  its  conditions.(2;)  /^  ^ijI^J'tk 
The  formal  Becognition  of  Belgium,  as  has  been  already  stated,  took^        ^ 
place  without  the  consent  of  Holland.                                                    Wvtt. /a«y, 

« Placnit  gentibus,"(a)  then,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  to  recognise  /{'^  2 .  ?•  w 
after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  period  of  time  new  States  that  have,  dt    yd  >  j^)  ' 
^^       facto^  achieved  an  independent  existence,  whether  the  original  mother  * 

% .  P        countries  have  or  have  not  acquiesced  in  this  order  of  things.(&)  vt*^  ^<iX^  < 

^^  ,  *It  has  been  said  that  to  refuse  Becognition,  while  the  issue  r^o^  n  /^^^^^ 

j/'  -^     is  at  all  doubtful,  or  the  conflict  not  wholly  abandoned,  is  not  L        J  ^s^^*^\;(hJ\ 
f^^        an  offence  against  the  Law  of  Nations  ;(c)  at  the  same  time  it  may  often      ^  ^ 
border  upon  an  injury,  as  may  the  recalling  of  an  ambassador,  which  is 
yet  by  itself  no  casus  heUi, 

XXI.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Hegel,  that  when  Napoleon,  before  the  -4- 
Peace  of  Campoformio,  said,  « The  French  Bepublio  no  more  needs 
recognition  than  the  sun  requires  to  be  recognised,''  he  expressed  in 
these  words  nothing  more  than  the  strength  of  the  existing  fact,  which 
carried  with  it  a  practical  recognition,  whether  expressed  in  language  or 
lot.(ci) 

Nevertheless,  Becognition  is  a  right  which  other  States  are  under  an 
obligation  to  render,  in  such  a  case,  for  various  reasons  ;  and  amongst 
others  this  reason  should  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  effect  of  non- 
Becognition  places  the  subjects  of  the  revolted  province  in  a  very 
disadvantageous  position,  with  respect  to  the  municipal  tribunals  of  other 
countries.  It  is  a  firmly  established  doctrine  of  British  and  North 
American,  and  indeed  of  all  jurisprudence,  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
Governments  to  recognize  new  States;  and  that  until  such  recognition, 
either  by  the  Government  of  the  country  in  whose  tribunals  a  suit  is ,  ^  .: 
brought,  or  by  the  Government  to  which  the  new  State  belonged.  Courts 
of  Justice  are  bound  to  consider  the  ancient  state  of  things  as  remaining 
unaltered. 

-&XIL  Thus,  in  The  City  of  Berne  in  Switierland  v.  The  Bank  of 
England,  it  was  decided  that  a  Judicial  Court  cannot  take  notice  of  a 
foreign  Government  not  acknowledged  by  the  Government  of  the  country 
in  which  that  Court  sits,  and  that  the  fact  of  acknowledgment  is  matter 
of  public  notoriety,  (e) 


^Ik" 


"  For  this  purpose  they  have  named  their  respective  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to 
say,"  Ac. — Treaty  of  Amity ^  Commerce^  and  Navigaiion^  between  Hu  Majeety  and  the 
United  PromneeM  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Signed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  February  2,  1826 
(Presented  to  Parliament,  May  16,  1825.) 

!«)  De  M.  et  De  0.  t.  ir.  pp.  104,  339.  (a)  See  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

h\  Papers  relative  to  the  Affairt  of  Greece:  Published  in  London.     1835. 
e)  Oppenheim.  p.  213. 
d)  Hegel,  Naturrecht  und  StaaUwissenschaft ;  Werke,  b.  viii.  s.  331.  (Ed. 
Berlin,  1840.) 
(<)  9  Vcsey,  Rep.  p.  347. 
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r  *<2B  1  ^^^  ^^  Bolder  t.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  Ooort  refused 
L  -I  ^to  order  dividends,  recelTed  before  the  bill  filed,  of  stock  pur- 
chased by  the  old  Gtovemment  of  Switierland,  to  be  paid  into  Court  by 
ihe  trustees,  on  the  application  of  the  present  Government,  without 
haying  the  Attorney-General  a  party.(/) 

In  the  case  of  Thompson  y.  Powles,  it  appeared  that  a  revolted  colony 
of  Spain,  not  recognized  as  an  independent  State  by  Great  Britain, 
executed  bonds  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  as  securities  for  a  loan.  P., 
acting  in  collusion  with  B.,  a  holder  of  the  bonds  in  England,  by  falsely 
representing  that  he  had  purchased  some  of  them,  induced  the  plaintiff 
to  become  a  purchaser;  and  it  was  held,  on  demurrer,  that  the  bonds 
were  not  usurious,  as  it  did  not  appear,  by  the  bill,  that  the  contract  for 
the  loan  was  made,  or  the  amount  of  it  to  be  paid  in  this  country ;  that 
P.  and  B.  would  have  been  answerable  to  the  plaintiff  for  losses  sustained 
upon  his  purchase ;  but  that,  as  the  original  contract  was  made  with  a 
Government  not  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  the. Court  could  not 
relieve  him.(^) 

In  Taylor  v.  Barclay,(A)  it  also  appeared  that,  to  prevent  a  demurrer 
to  a  Ull,  it  was  falsely  alleged  in  it  that  a  revolted  colony  of  Spain  had 
been  recognised  by  Great  Britain  as  an  independent  State :  the  Court 
held  itself  bound  to  know,  judicially,  that  the  allegation  is  false,  and 
not  to  give  it  the  intended  effect. 

So  in  the  case  of  The  Manilla,  ports  and  places  of  St.  Domingo,  not 
in  possession  of  the  French,  were  excepted  out  of  the  general  character 
of  the  island  as  an  enemy's  colony,  since  the  Orders  in  Council  had 
recognized  them  as  open  to  British  trade.(t) 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America  a  similar  doctrine  has  been 
r  «97 1  ^®^^*  ^^  ^^  '^^^  ^^^^  down  by  their  Courts  that  *it  is  the 
L  J  exclusive  right  of  Governments  to  acknowledge  new  States  arising 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  world;  and  until  such  B^cognition  by  their 
Gk>vemment,  or  by  that  to  which  the  new  State  previously  belonged,  the 
judicial  presumption  must  be  that  the  ancient  order  of  things  remains 
nnchanged^(A:yt  jt^^r^A-'Xj 

The  nnres  TinTrmnt'nnt  ihan  hali  thiit  when  a  civil  war  rages  in  a 
foreign  nation,  one  part  of  which  separates  itself  from  the  old  established 
Government,  and  erects  itself  into  a  distinct  Government,  the  Courts  of 
the  Union  must  view  such  newly  constituted  Government  as  it  is  viewed 
by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.(i^ 


(/)  10  Vesey,  362 ;  .11  Vesey,  283. 

h)  2  Simon's  Rep.  194.  (h)  lb.  213. 

U)  The  Manilla,  1  Edwards'  Admlr.  Rep.  1. 
Tne  Manilla,  2  Dodson,  363. 
Yrisarri  ▼.  Clement,  3  Bing.  432. 

(k)  Gelston  t.  Hoyt,  3  Wheaton's  (Americ.)  Rep.  p.  324. 
h)  The  United  Statds  t.  Palmer,  ib.  p.  634. 
Rose  T.  Himely,  4  Granch's  (Americ.)  Rep.  241. 
Oppenheim,  pp.  212-13. 
Wheaton's  Elem,  pp.  98-99. 

See  also  Debate  on  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  Jane  10th,  1819.— Hansard,  Pari. 
Deb.  vol.  zii.y  especially  Speeches  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Canning. 
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XZm.  8.  The  third  instuioei  tu.  the  oaae  of  the  Governor  of  an     4-* 
independent  State  aaanming  a  new  title^  and  claiming  the  Beoognition 
of  ity  remains  to  be  eonddered. 

It  ia  unqueationablj  competent  to  eyery  sovereign  mler  to  assume  any 
title  of  dignity  or  authority,  which  it  may  please  him  to  adopt|  or  the 
nation  to  confer  upon  him.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  (German  Emperors 
claimed  to  be  considered,  in  their  alleged  capacity  of  snocessors  of  the 
Boman  Emperors,  as  nniTersal  sovereigns  and  chiefs  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  to  enjoy  exclusively  the  title  of  <<  Majesty.''(m) 

"^Even  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  this  p  m>q  n 
eitravagant  pretension  had  ceased,  they  still,  for  some  time,  ^  J 
claimed  to  be  considered  as  the  first  among  the  crowned  heads,  then 
admitted  to  be  their  equals.  But  Napoleon  attempted  in  vain  to  clothe 
the  title  of  Emperor  with  the  character  of  a  higher  class  of  sovereignty 
than  that  of  simple  monarchy.  All  the  European  kingdoms  have  long 
ago  determined  that  the  Crown  is  Imperial  in  every  country  where  the 
ruler  is  a  king. 

The  Emperors  of  Germany  were  not  without  a  rival  to  their  preten- 
nons  when  these  were  at  the  highest;  for  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Popes  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  conferring  all  dis- 
tincdons  of  title  and  rank  upon  the  rulers  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.(n) 

XXIY.  But  although  rulers  may  assume  what  titles  they  please,  -4  - 
there  lies  no  obligation  upon  other  States  to  recognize  any  changes  in 
the  accustomed  forms  and  appellations,  which  usage  and  convenience 
have  hitherto  sanctioned.(o)  Nevertheless  comity  and  the  reason  of  the 
thing  would  induce  other  rulers  to  grant  such  Becognition,(|>)  except 
in  the  following  instances  :-— 

1.  Where  the  new  title  assumed  is  in  opposition  to  or  derogation  from 
existing  rights  or  pretensions  of  the  rulers  of  other  States,  (g) 

2.  Where  it  introduces  new  obligations  by  way  of  concession,  or 
otherwise,  with  respect  to  other  States. 

3.  Where  it  tends  to  lower  the  dignity  and  degrade  the  character  of 
the  title  already  borne  by  the  rulers  of  other  States.(f) 

*The6e  objections,  and  especially  the  last,  apply  only  to  the  p  ^^o  n 
novel  assumption  of  a  title :  for  if  its  assumption  has  been  sane-  I-        -I 

(m)  Duck,  de  Usa  et  Auctoritate  Juris  Gi^ilis,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles 
L,  combats  this  pretension. 
Yattel,  L  ii.  c.  iii.  s.  34. 
Schmalz,  c  36,  8.  18. 
Saalfeld,  p.  182. 
Eeflfters,  p.  63,  c.  yL  b.  29. 
Mablj,  t.  i.  p.  213. 
Kluber,  as.  107-112. 
(n)  Saalfeld,  p.  37,  s.  18. 
Vattel,  1.  ii.  c.  iu.  s.  46. 
Heffters,  1  B.  29,  n.  4. 
(o)  Martens,  s.  128. 
Saalfeld,  37. 

(p)  Schmalz,  p.  183.  (q)  Mablj,  i.  213,  u.  167. 

(r)  Vattel,  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  a.  44. 
Heffters,  1  B.  29. 
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tioned  by  time  and  usage,  however  inapt  and  ridicnlons,  it  cannot  be  law- 
folly  refused  by  other  nations.^*^ 
*^  XXV.  As  the  object  for  wnich  a  ruler  or  a  nation  assumes  a  new 
title  would  be  practically  defeated,  unless  it  obtained  the  sanction  of 
other  Powers,  it  has  been  the  usual  practice  to  obtain  the  promise  of 
their  Recognition  beforehand,  either  by  priyate  Eeeognition  or  public 
Treaty. 

Frederic  L,  King  of  Prussia,  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  of 
Gkrmany  before  he  assumed  the  royal  title  in  1700 — a  title  afterwards 
formally  recognised  by  eyery  European  State,(<)  though  not  by  the  Pope 
till  1786.(tt) 

The  Czar,  Peter  the  Great^  obtained  the  Recognition  of  his  title  as 
Emperor,  first  by  private  negotiation  and  then  by  solemn  provisions  of 
treaty;  as,  for  instance,  by  treaty  with  the  Porte  in  1739,  with  Great 
Britain  in  1742  ;(x)  the  latter  Power,  however,  expressly  stipulating  that 
r  *^0 1  ^^  *Buch  Aecognition,  it  intended  to  convey  no  pre-eminence 
L        J  whatsoever  over  herself. 

But  Great  Britain  had  already  recognised  the  title  de  facto,  and  Prus- 
sia never  made  any  difficulty  about  doing  so ;  Sweden  recognised  it  in 
1723,  Venice  in  1726,  Denmark  in  1732,  Charies  VIL,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  1744 ;  Francis  I.,  in  1748,  and  also  the  Rusnan  Empire. 
Poland  did  not  recognise  it  till  1764,  and  then  under  conditions  that  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  should  lay  no  claim  to  Bed  Russia, 

In  1745  this  matter  assumed  a  shape  which  afterwards  led  to  a  curious 
diplomatic  negotiation,  for  France  and  Spain  in  that  year  refused  to 
recognise  the  title,  without  obtaining  a  pledge,  in  the  shape  of  littercB 
reversales  {rdversales)  that  the  Recognition  should  not  carry  with  it  any 
change  in  the  accustomed  ceremonials  of  the  Courts.  Spain  obtained 
the  riversale ;  but  France  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  as  late  as 
1762,  when  she  in  consequence  refused  Peter  III.  the  title  of  Emperor: 
it  was  at  last  obtained  by  her,  but  again  questioned,  at  the  succession  of 
Catherine  II.  a  few  months  afterwards;  but  the  matter  was  finally 
adju8ted.(^) 

(a\  Vattel,  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  8.  44. 

U)  Martens,  1.  iy.  c.  2,  8.  128.    De  la  Reconnaissance  des  litres  et  Dignit^s, 

(u\  Kluber,  107,  n.  c. 

(z)  Martens,  ib.    Ompteda,  t.  ii.  p.  508. 

**  Weilen  Ihro  Britannische  Majest.  Ihro  Eayserlichen  Maj.  von  alien  Renssen 
einen  distinguirten  Beweiss  Ihrer  Freundscbaft  nnd  Hocbacbtung  zn  geben  wun- 
schen,  so  woUen  dieselben  biermit,  durch  den  gegenw&rtigen  separirten  Artikel, 
Sr.  Kayserl.  Majest.  yon  alien  Renssen  mebrmahls  geanssertem  Verlangen  gemass, 
Ihro  nnd  Ihrer  Nacbfolger  auf  dem  Eayserlichen  Rnssiscben  Tbron  Eayserwurde 
erkennen,  nnd  denenselben  den  Titel  dayon  zngesteben ;  jedoch  mit  dieser  ans- 
drtLcklicben  Bedingnng,  dass  Ihro  Eayserl.  Majest.  aller  Renssen  nnd  Dero  Nacb- 
folger niemablen,  wegen  dieser  Wurde  nnd  dieses  Titels,  einigen  Vorzug  oder 
Yorrang,  auf  welcbe  Art  es  seyn  mag,fordem  sollen,  nnd  dass  diese  Anerkennnng 
weder  jetzt  nocb  kflnftig  die  geringste  Ver&ndemng  in  dem  Ceremoniel,  das  bisher 
in  Ansehung  des  Rangfb  unter  den  Ministris  besagter  Ihrer  Eayserl.  nnd  Britannis- 
chen  Majest.  oder  sonst  anf  irgend  eine  Art,  sowobl  an  Ibren  eigenen  Hofen,  als 
an  andern,  wo  Sie,  respectiye,  Ministros  baben,  beobacbtet  worden  ist,  nach  sich 
Ziehen  soli." — Foedus  inter  Russiam  et  Magnam  Britanniam,  a.  1742  (Separirter  Ar- 
tikel;)  Wenck.  Cod.  Jur.  Gent.  torn.  i.  pp.  670-1. 

(y)  Martens,  Causes  C61db.  t.  ii.  p.  89 — Cause  Deuxidme. 
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ZXYI.  The  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French^  adopted  by  Napoleon  in       -^ 
1804y  was  recognised  by  every  State  in  Europe  except  Great  Britain. 

At  the  diasolution  of  the  German  Empire^  in  1806|  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Austria  was  universally  recognised.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  the  assumption  of  new  titles  by 
old  Potentates.  The  ancient  Electors  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wirtem- 
berg,  became  Kings ;  the  ancient  Elector  of  Baden,  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  became  Grand  Dukes ;  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau  a 
Doke;  all  which  titles  were  recognised  by  the  Treaties  of  Paris  (1814) 
and  of  Vienna  (1815.)  Among  the  Beoognitions  of  new  titles  at  the  x 
Congress  of  Vienna  were, — the  ancient  Elector  was  recognised  as  King 
of  Hanover,(z)  and  *the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburgh,  Weimar,  and  p  ^^^  ^ 
Oldenburgh(a)  as  Grand  Dukes^  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  King  L  -> 
of  Poland.(6) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  five  great  Powers,  assembled  at  the  Congress 
of  Aiz-la-ChapeUe  in  1818,  unanimously  resolved  to  refuse  the  Recog- 
nition  of  a  new  title  of  Kiog,  which  the  Elector  of  Hesse  at  that  time 
had  indicated  his  intention  to  adopt;  grounding  such  refusal,  among 
other  reasons,  upon  the  consideration,  that  the  title  adopted  by  a  ruler 
was  not  a  question  of  mere  etiquette,  but  was  a  fact  connected  with  im- 
portant political  relations.(c) 

*In  making  thb  refusal,  they  were  justified  by  the  express  p  ^^o  -i 
authority  of  Vattel,(<^  who  observes,  «  Comme  il  serait  ridicule  ^  J 
k  un  petit  prince  de  prendre  le  nom  de  roi  et  de  se  faire  donner  de  la 
majestij  les  nations  dtrang^res,  en  se  refusant  h,  cette  fantaisie,  ne  feront 
rien  que  de  conforme  h  la  raison  et  d  leurs  devoirs.'' 


> 


{x)  Art.  xxri.  U)  Art.  xxrii.  xxilv.— xxxvi.  (6)  Art  i. 

(c)  ^Protocole  8^par6.    Stance  do  11  Octobre,  1818,  entre  les  cinq  paissances. 

'*  La  coDfi§rence  aiant  iik  inform^e  de  rintention  de  Son  Alt.  Roiale,  Electenr 
de  Hessei  de  prendre  le  litre  de  Roi,  et  aiant  pris  connaissance  des  lettres  adrea- 
s6es  par  ce  prince  anz  sonveraina  poar  obtenir  leor  conaentement  k  cette  d-- 
marche : 

**  Les  Ministres  des  cinq  Cabinets  r^unis  h,  Aix  I.  Oh.,  prenant  en  consideration 
qve  le  bnt  de  lenr  reunion  est  celui  de  consolider  I'ordre  actnel  des  choses,  et  non 
pas  de  cr^er  de  nonTelles  combinaisons,  consid-rant  de  pins  qoe  le  titre  port6  par 
un  souverain  n'est  pas  nn  objet  de  simple  etiquette  mais  an  fait  tenant  k  des  rap- 
ports essentiels  et  &  d'importantes  questions  politiques,  sont  d'ayis,  qu'en  leur 
quality  collectire  ils  ne  sanraient  prononcer  snr  cette  demande  ;  pris  s^par-ment 
les  Cabinets  d^clarent,  qn'attendu  qne  la  demande  de  8.  A.  R.  Electenr  de  Hesse 
n'est  jnstifie-  par  aocun  motif  satisfaisant,  U  n'j  a  rien  qui  puisse  les  engager  k  j 
accMer. 

"  Les  Cabinets  prennent  en  m^me  terns  Tengagement  de  ne  reconnattre  a  I'ave- 
nir  auenn  changement  ni  dans  les  litres  des  sonverains  ni  dans  cenx  de  princes  de 
lears  maisons  sans  en  6tre  pr-alablement  conyenos  entre  euz. 

<'  Ils  maintiennent  ce  qui  a  et-  statu-  k  cet  -gard  jasqn'ici  par  des  actes  formels. 
Les  cinq  Cabinets  appliquent  explicitement  cette  dernidre  reserve  an  titre  d'Altesse 
Rolale,  qoMIs  n'admettront  d-sormais  qne  ponr  les  chefs  des  maisons  OrandncaleSi 
I'Electenr  de  Hesse  j  compris,  et  poor  leurs  h-ritiers  pr-somtifs. 

"Sign.      MSTTBRNICHi  RiOHBLIEU,   CaSTIiIRIAOB,    WIL- 
LINQTON,     HABDXNBKaa,     BbRNSTOBFF,     NbSSBLRODB, 

Capo  o'Istbia." 
— ^Trait-  de  Diplomatic,  t.  i.  p.  357.    Comte  de  Garden ;  Meisel,  Cours  de  Stile 
Diplomat.:  Dread.  1824,  t.  ii.  p.  693;  referred  to  by  Heffters,  1  B.  s.  29,  p.  64. 
\d)  L.  ii.  c.  iii.  s.  44. 

OcTOBSB,  1855.--4 
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[*33]  ^CHAPTER    V. 

RIGHT  TO  EXTERNAL  MABKS  OF  HONOUR  AND  RS8PE0T. 


¥^ 


^  XXVII.  There  \a  a  natural  Equality  among  States  as  among  Indi- 

vidnals ;  and  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  State  as  of  a  Person  to 
be  in  a  condition  of  servitude  to  the  will  of  another.(a) 

This  natural  Equality  of  States  is  the  necessary  companion  of  their 
Independence — ^that  primitive  cardinal  right^  upon  which  the  science  of 
International  Law  is  mainly  built. 

States,  considered  absolutely  and  apart  from  their  condition  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  society  of  nations,  are  entitled  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
a  free  moral  individual  personality — when  considered  practically  and  with 
relation  to  that  society,  they  are  entitled,  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
States,  to  all  the  rights  incident  to  a  natural  Equality.(&) 
r  *S4 1  ^^  ^^^^^  State  is  entitled  to  encroach  upon  this  Equality  '^'by 
L  J  arrogating  to  itself  peculiar  privileges  or  prerogatives,  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  mutual  intercourse. 

The  relation  of  natural  Equality  is,  in  its  character,  essential,  and  in- 
capable of  being  affected  by  any  accidental  attrlliutes  of  another  State, 
such  as  its  greater  extent  of  territory,  the  larger  number  of  its  inhabitants 
the  superiority  of  its  resources,  the  form  of  its  constitution,  the  title  of 
its  executive,  or  th<^  remoter  antiquity  of  its  origin.  All  privileges  claimed 
upon  these  or  similar  pretexts,  are,  for  so  much,  derogations  from  the 
natural  Equality  of  other  States. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  soon  any  departure  from  this  rule  may 
injuriously  affect  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  State  which  submits 
to  it.  Hence  the  real  value  of  those  external  marks  of  honour  and  respect 
so  carefully  embodied  in  the  ceremonies  and  etiquette  of  nations,  but 
which  have  been,  it  must  be  confessed,  often  carried  to  an  extent  in  which 
a  sober  regard  for  the  true  end  was  lost  in  an  idle  unreflecting  attachment 
to  the  means,  or  under  pretence  of  which  the  unlawful  object  of  fostering 
ambition  has  been  substituted  for  the  lawful  object  of  securing  indepen- 
dence. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  said  with  equal  truth  and  beauty, — «Tho 

(a)  Martens,  t.  i.  s.  125.  c.  2. 

Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  iii.,  De  la  Dignity  et  de  TEgalit^  des  Nations,  de  leara  Titres  et 
aiitres  Marques  d'Honneur. 

lb.  1.  i.  c.  zxY.  8.  191.,  De  la  Gloire  d'ane  Nation. 

Wheaton's  Elem.  i.  c.  3. 

Kluber,  Recht  der  Olelchheit,  Erster  Thell,  Drittes  Capltel. 

Ganther,  i.  266. 

Heffters,  as.  34,  103,  31. 

Mackintosh,  Miscellaneons  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  468. 

(6)  Martens  expresses  the  principle  npon  which  this  right  is  founded  clearly  and 
forciblj : — "  Une  nation,  quelque  puissante  qa'elle  puisse  dtre,  n'est  pas  en  droit 
d'exiger  de  Fautre  des  demonstrations  positives  d'honneur,  moins  encore  des  pr6- 
f(6rences,  qnoiqne  tontes  soient  aatoris<$es  a  consid^rer  comme  Uaion  des  d6moa- 
strations  positiTea  de  ffUprU  et  de*  actu  eorUrairet  a  Uur  honneur." — Dr.  des  Gens, 
8.  126. 
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king's  honour  is  that  of  hb  people.  Their  real  honour  and  interest  are 
the  same.  A  oleari  nnblemished  character,  comprehends  not  only  the 
integrity  that  will  not  offer,  but  the  spirit  that  will  not  submit  to,  an 
injury ;  and  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individaal,  or  to  a  community,  it 
is  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of  safety.  Private  credit 
is  wealth ;  public  honour  is  security.  The  feather  that  adorns  the  royal 
bird,  supports  his  flight;  strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him  to 
the  earth." (c)  «  A  wrong  done"  (said  the  high  authority  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh)  <<  to  the  humblest  British  subject,  an  insult  offered  to  the 
British  flag  flying  on  the  slightest  skiff,  is,  if  unrepaired,  a  dishonour  to 
the  British  nation."(^  And  *in  the  sober  language  of  Yattel :  ^  ^^^  ^ 
"  Pnisque  la  gloire  d'une  nation  est  un  bien  trte-r6el,  elle  est  en  ^  J 
droit  de  la  ddfendre,  tout  comme  ses  autres  avantages.  Celui  qui  atta- 
que  sa  gloire  lui  fait  injure;  elle  est  fondle  &  exiger  de  lui-meme,  p%r 
la  force  des  armes,  une  juste  reparation.  On  ne  pent  done  eondamner 
las  mesures  que  prennent  quelquefois  les  souverains,  pour  maintenir  ou 
pour  yenger  la  dignity  de  leurs  couronnes.  EUes  sont  egalement  justes 
et  D^ssaires.  Lorsqu'elles  ne  procMent  point  de  pretentions  trop  hautes, 
les  attribuer  d  un  yain  orgueil,  c'est  ignorer  grossidrement  Tart  de  regner, 
et  mepriser  Tun  des  plus  fermes  appuis  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  sflrete 
d'un  eiat.'Yc)  . 

This  end,  therefore;  ri^  always  to  be  kept  in  yiew — namely,  that  the 
.honour  of  a  nation  b  an  outwork  of  the  citadel  of  its  independence.  In- 
dependently, however,  of  this  consideration,  eveiy  State,  like  every  indi- 
vidual, has  a  substantive  right  to  maintain  and  prq^erie  its  reputation. 

XXVIIL  Perhaps  this  right  will  obtain  its  best  general  exposition  "r 
from  a  consideration  of  the  acts  which  have  been  treated  as  an  invasion 
of  it — of  wrongs  done  with  respect  to  it.  They  seem  to  admit  of  the  fol- 
lowing classification  : — 1.  Insults  offered  to  the  Head  or  Executive  Power 
of  a  State,  through  the  official  organs  of  another  State.  2.  Through  the 
acts  of  a  subject  of  another  State. 

XXIX.  Among  the  first  class  are  to  be  reckoned  injurious  and  insulting  ^^^ 
proclamations  put  forth  by  the  Government  of  a  country,  or  by  its  repre- 
sentative abroad.  Among  the  second,  libels  published  by  private  subjects 
upon  the  Executive  Power  of  another  State.  Insults  offered  by  individual 
subjects  of  another  State,  not  recognised  by,  or,  if  need  be  from  any 
peculiarity  in  the  circumstances,  disavowed  by  the  State  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  can,  generally  speaking,  be  scarcely  held  to  justify  an  Inter- 
national complaint;  but  in  our  own  country,  and  at  no  very  distant  period, 
aa  has  been  already  stated,  the  Crown  has  prosecuted  subjects  guilty  of 
libelling  ^Sovereigns  with  whom  it  was  in  amity ;(/)  and  it  is  r«ttQ-i 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  State  to  make  reparation  for  injuries  ^  J 
inflicted  upon  the  ambassador  of  any  Foreign  Power  residing  at  its  Court. 

International  Law  forbids  a  libel  upon  a  State,  for  the  same  reason 
that  Municipal  Law  forbids  a  libel  upon  an  Individual.     The  Individual 

(e)  Letters  of  Jaaias,  zlii. 

[d)  Speech  on  the  Recogaition  of  the  Spanish  American  States,  vol.  iii.  p.  468. 

(e)  Vattel,  t.  i.  1.  i.  ch.  xt.  s.  191. 

(/)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  417.— Prosecnttons  for  libelling  the  Emperors  of  Roasia 
and  France. 
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is  injured  thereby  in  his  soeial  rights,  in  his  relation  to  other  individaals  : 
the  State,  which  has  been  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  socie- 
ties,  is  also  injured  thereby  in  its  relation  to  other  societies. 

But  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former  case,  this  right  is  not  invaded 
by  a  free  discussion  of,  and  criticism  upon,  the  external  acts  of  the  State 
or  the  Individual.  A  state  has  no  cause  of  complaint  if  she  has  the  same 
protection  as  an  Individual.  The  Courts  of  Justice  are  open  in  both 
oases  for  the  vindication  of  the  offended  party,  and  the  reparation  of  the 
injury,  but  in  neither  case  can  the  acts  of  the  wrong-doer  be  exempted 
from  the  free  censure  of  an  independent  judgment,  and  it  is  nobly  said 
by  Heffters,  <<  When  shall  Falsehood  cease,  if  it  be  allowed  to  usurp  the 
place  of  Truth  among  those  who  carry  on  the  History  of  the  world  V'{g) 
Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Law(A)  is  per- 
f(|otly  applicable  to  States :  <'  Eum,  qui  nocentem  infamavit,  non  esse 
bonum  et  soquum  ob  cam  rem  condemnari ;  peccata  enim  nocentium  nota 
esse,  et  oportere,  et  ezpedire  }"(i)  and  again,  <<  si  non  convicii  consilio  te 
aliquid  injuriosum  dixisse  probare  potes,  fidei  vert  a  calumnia  te  de- 
fendit."(A) 
Y^         XXX.  A  State  may  confer  on  its  Governors  any  title  of  dignity  it 

C^Qj  1  pleases,(/)  and  when  this  title  has  been  used  and  ^recognised,  it 
J  will  not  allow  another  State  to  communicate  with  it  by  any  other 
mode  of  addres8.(m)  The  general  remarks  of  Vattel  on  this  point,  and 
the  particular  instance  of  Prussia  by  which  he  supports  them,  are  well 
deserving  of  attention. — <<Les  litres,  les  honneurs  ne  d^cident  de  rein,  il 
est  vnu ',  vains  noms,  vaines  ceremonies,  quand  ils  sont  mal  plac^ ;  mais 
qui  ne  sait  combien  ils  influent  dans  les  pens^es  des  hommes  ?  C'est 
done  ici  une  affaire  plus  serieuse  qu'elle  ne  le  parait  au  premier  coup 
d'oeil.  La  nation  doit  prendre  garde  de  ne  point  s'abaisser  elle-meme 
devant  les  autres  peuples,  de  ne  point  avilir  son  conducteur  par  un  titre 
trop  has :  elle  doit  se  garder  plus  encore  de  lui  enfler  le  ccDur  par  un  vain 
nom,  par  des  honneurs  d^mesures,  de  lui  faire  naitre  la  pens^  de  s'arroger 
sur  elle  un  pouvoir  qui  y  r^ponde ;  on  d'acqu^rir,  par  d'injustes  conquetes, 
une  puissance  proportionnle.  D'un  autre  c6t6,  un  titre  relev6  pent  en- 
gager le  conducteur  a  soutenir  avec  plus  de  fermete  la  dignite  de  la 
nation.  Les  oonjonctures  determinenHa  prudence,  et  elle  garde  en  toutes 
ohoses  une  juste  mesure.  La  royaufe,  dit  un  auteur  respectable,  et  qui 
pent  en  etre  cru  sur  la  mati^re,  la  royauti  lira  la  maison  de  Brande- 
bourg  de  ce  joug  de  servitude  ok  la  maison  d^Autriche  tenait  alors  taus 
les  princes  d^AUemagne.  Citait  une  amorce  gue  Frddiric  /«"  Jetait  d 
toute  sa  posiiriiij  etpar  laquelle  il  semhlait  lui  dire :  '  Je  vous  ai  acquis 
un  titrcj  rendezvous  en  digne;  faijeti  les  fondetnents  de  voire  grandeur^ 
c^est  d  vous  d^achever  Fouvrage,*  "(n) 
^_  XXXI.  This  matter  has  already  undergone  some  discusson  in  the 
preceding  Chapter. 

(ff)  HefiflerSi  se.  31,  111 ;  and  see  authorities  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Ohapter. 

ih)  Inst  iv.  4.    Cod.  ix.  35.    Dig.  xlvii.  10.    De  injuriis  et  fkmosis  libelHs. 
i)  Dig.  xWii.  10,  18.  (*)  Cod.  ix.  35,  5. 

I)  Vattel,  1.  i.  c.  iii.  as.  41,  42,  43,  and  note. 
m)  Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  s.  125.  (n)  Vattel,  t  i.  1.  ii.  cb.  iii.  s.  41. 
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Any  injnry  done  or  insult  offered  to  the  outward  tiw^ta  of  a  State's 
personality  are  violations  of  the  Right  of  which  we  are  treating;  for 
instance,  counterfeiting  the  coin,  debasing  its  value  by  alloyy(o)  usurping 
the  heraldic  arms,  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  did  those  of  the  ^  ^og  -■ 
Qaeen  of  England;  assuming  the  title,  as  the  British  kings,  L  -I 
long  aftor  all  pretext  for  it  had  ceased,  injuriously  continued  to  assume 
the  title  of  King  of  Franoe.(j>)  Last,  though  by  no  means  least, 
insults  offered  to  the  nautical  flag,  the  emblem  of  the  national  life,  are 
all  invasions  of  the  Bight  to  Honour  and  Bespect  for  which  satisfaction 
may  be  demanded  and  reparation  ought  to  be  made.  The  sensitiveness 
of  all  nations  to  any  insult  offered  to  their  flag  has  always  been  very 
tender;  such  an  indignity  has  been  always  held  to  call  for  speedy  atone» 
ment  and  full  reparation. 

In  1784,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  attempted,  in  violation  of  the  exis^ 
ing  law,  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  sent  a  brig,  bearing 
the  Imperial  Flag,  from  Ostend  to  Antwerp,  with  orders  to  ascend  that 
river.  The  ship  refusing  to  go  back  to  sea  when  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  commander  of  a  Dutch  ship  of  war,  was  fired  upon  and  compelled  to 
anchor.  The  Emperor  withdrew  his  ambassador  from  Holland,  «  devarU  4 
e<msidirer  VxntulU  faitt  d  9on  pavilion  comme  une  didaratum  de 
9verre/\q)  and  demanded  '<une  satisfaction  ^latante.'^  The  Dutch  . 
made  an  ample  apology  for  this  alleged  insult,(r)  though  it  does  not 
seem  that  under  the  circumstances  any  apology  was  fairly  due. 

When  in  1849^s)  Austria  stated  the  grievances  which  had  induced 
her  to  withdraw  ner  ambassador  from  Rome,  she  enumerated  among 
them  that  <<  the  Austrian  flag  and  the  arms  of  the  empire,  on  the  palace 
of  our  ambassador  at  Rome,  were  insulted  and  torn  down ;  and  although 
the  Holy  Father  himself  condescended  to  express  to  the  ambassador  his 
deep  concern  at  this  gross  violation  of  International  *Bights,  p  ^gq  -i 
yet  his  government  was  overawed  by  the  licentiousness  of  faction,  L  J 
and  unable  to  make  reparation  for  the  injury  which  was  done." 

The  flag  and  the  arms  were,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Pope,  put  up 
again  with  due  honours  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  authorities. 

XXXTI.  «  Ut  belli  occasio  evitetur  tractandum  quoque,  quando  el      "T 
quorum  navibus  prsestanda  sit  reverentia,"(<)  is  the  language  with  which 
the  great  Dutch  jurist  opens  the  once  much-vexed  subject  of  Maritime 
Ceremonials:  his  reason  for  discussing  a  subject,   upon    which   his 
authority  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  being,  that  war  may  be  prevented,  into 

(o)  Ibid,  t  i.  1.  i.  ch.  x.  B.  108.  "Des  principes  qae  noas  Tenons  d*^tablir,  il 
est  ais^  de  conclore,  que  8i  ane  Nation  contrefait  la  monnaie  d'ane  autre,  on  si 
elle  Boaffre  et  protege  les  fans  monnajenrs  qni  osent  Tentreprendra,  elle  lui  fait 
injure." 

(p)  George  III.  first  discon tinned  it. 

(q)  Martens,  Causes  C^ldbres,  t.  ii.  p.  242.  (r)  lb.  270,  271. 

U)  Ann.  Register,  toL  zci.  p.  296,  a.  d.  1849. 

h)  Bynkershoek,  De  Dominio  Maris,  cc.  ii.  ir.  Quaest.  Jnr.  Publ.  1.  ii.  o.  xxi. 
This  is  the  leading  anthoritj  upon  this  subject. 

Yattel,  1. 11.  ch.  It.  38. 

Martens,  ss.  168,  163. 

Elttber,  ss.  117-^122. 

Wheaton,  Elem.  i.  ch.  ill.  7,  p.  155. 
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the  horrors  of  which  his  own  conntrj  had  more  than  onoe  been  plunged 
bj  disputes  npon  this  point  of  International  honour. 

Maritime  ceremoniids^  in  time  of  peace,  are  either — 1.  Recognition 
of  sovereignty;  or  2.  Marks  of  conyentional  courtesy  or  comity.  These 
acts  of  comity,  like  all  others  (as  has  been  already  obsenred,)  sometimes 
assuming,  through  the  force  of  treaty  or  long  usage,  the  character  of 
positive  law. 

They  are  paid  to  ships  of  war;  to  ports,  fortifications,  harbours;  to 
Sovereigns,  or  the  Bepresentatives  of  Sovereigns;  independent  States, 
monarchical  or  republican. 

They  consist  in  striking  the  flag  (suj[)paruin  et  tummi  aplustrts 
ntbmi88to — 9alut  du  pavilion — der  Flaggemtreichen  ;)  lowering  top-sails 
and  striking  flag ;  lowering  the  sails  {yelorum  demima — salut  des  voiles 
— das  SegelstreicheHy  die  Losung  ;)  firing  a  certain  number(x)  of  guns 
[salut  du  cannon — Losung  der  Canonen,^ 

r  *40 1  *XXXIIL  1.  Maritime  ceremonials  can  only  be  claimed  as 
I-  -J  Recognition  of  Sovereignty  where  the  sea  is  subject  to  the  sove- 
reign who  claims  them,  that  is  to  say,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  shore, 
and  within  those  parts  of  the  sea  already  treated  of  in  a  former 
Chapter,  (y) 

To  these  should  be  added,  that  portion  of  the  sea  which  is  actually 
occupied  by  a  fleet;  that  portion  is,  during  the  actual  period  of  the 
occupation,  under  the  dominion  of  the  State  represented  by  the  fleet ; 
as  the  temporary  occupation  of  foreign  territory  by  an  army  places  it 
for  the  time  under  the  occupation  of  the  State  which  the  army  represents. 

In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  his  second  book,  Quaesttones  Juris 
Publicly  Bynkershoek,  referring  to  his  former  work,  De  Dominio  Marisj 
and  the  thesis,  <<  nullum  mare  exterum  nunc  esse  in  cnjusquam  Principia 
dominio,  cum  nullum  a  quoquam  Principe  possideatur,"  therein  success- 
fully maintained,  observes,  <<  his  omnino  consequens  est,  qui  imperat 
mari  proximo  rect^  etiam  imperare,  ut  et  quemadmodum  ibi  salutetur." 

Thus  the  Dutch  States  (a.  d.  1690,)  f' optimo  jure^*'  decreed  that  the 
King  of  Denmark's  demand  with  respect  to  the  salutation  of  the  fortress 
of  Gronenburg  in  the  Baltic  should  be  complied  with ;  and,  <<  nee  minus 
recti"  in  1671  decreed  that  their  naval  commanders  should  salute,  when 
they  came  within  cannon-shot  of  a  State,  according  to  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  that  State,  whether  their  salute  was  or  was  not  returned  ; 
'<  quemque  enim  esse  dominium  in  suo  imperio  et  qnemquam  advcnam  ibi 
Bubditum."(2] 

(x)  The  number  Is  generally  equal  ,*  Sweden,  it  is  said,  alone  firing  an  unequal 
namber. — Martens,  s.  158,  n.  The  exact  number  has  been  often  the  subject  of 
dispute,  and  has  generally  been  settled  by  the  express  provisions  of  Treaty  with 
the  Barbary  States :  e.  ^.,  Spain  and  Tripoli  (1*784,)  Great  Britain  and  Tripoli 
(1694  and  1746,)  United  States  of  North  America  and  Tripoli  (1805,)  Great 
Britain  and  Tunis  (1746—1*751,)  Holland  and  Tripoli  (1728,)  France  and  Tripoli 
(1793,)  France  and  Morocco  (1767.) 

(y)  Vide  ante,  yoI.  i.  cc.  4,  6,  7,  8. 

(a)  S.  23,  t  i.  Legum  Nauticarnm,  cited  by  Bynkershoek,  ib. 

Martens,  1.  ir.  ch.  iy.  s.  159,  note  b,  <'  Les  instructions  des  puissances  pour 
leurs  armies  nayales  jettent  le  plus  grand  jour  sur  leurs  pretentions  k  regard  de 
ce  ceremonial.   Sur  TEspagne,  vot/ez  les  ordonnances  de  Philippe  IY.  de  1563,  dans 
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•The  order  of  Philip  11.  (a.  d.  1563),  that  the  flag  bearing  ^  ^ . «  - 
the  Imperial  arms  should  not  be  lowered  in  any  foreign  port,  I-  J 
and  the  act  of  the  French  ship  whioh  passed  the  Genoese  citadel  in  1691, 
without  saluting,  were  both,  according  to  Bjnkershoek,  Tiolations  of  In- 
ternational Law. 

XXXIY.  2.  Maritime  ceremonials  in  the  open  sea,  or  in  any  other 
places  than  those  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  State,  must  depend  upon 
Comity,  or  mutual  agreement  Zouoh,(a)  with  that  correct  opinion  upon 
the  principles  of  International  Law  which  distinguished  him,  applauds 
the  decision  of  the  superior  French  Court  whioh  reversed  the  sentence 
of  an  inferior  court  for  condemning  a  Hamburg  vessel  whioh  had  refused 
to  salute  a  French  ship  in  the  Spanish  seas.  Bynkershoek  of  course 
sanctions  this  opinion.  According  to  usage,(&)  however,  merchant  ves- 
sels are  obliged  to  salute  a  vessel  of  war  generally  by  cannon-shot,  and 
also  by  lowering  flag  and  sails; — the  salute  by  sails  is  the  most  nsual.(c) 
Ships  of  war  of  equal  rank  are  not  constrained  by  custom  to  salute  at 
all:  those  of  inferior  ought  to  salute  those  of  superior  rank.  A  single 
ship  of  war  salutes  a  fleet  or  squadron;  and  an  auxiliary  squadron  salutes 
the  principal  fleet. 

*XXXV.  By  an  Ordonnance  of  the  King  of  the  French,  ^  ^ .^  ^ 
1831,  (1st  July),  the  following  rules  of  Maritime  Salute  are  I-  -I 
prescribed  for  French  ships  of  war: — 

«  Art.  II.  Toutes  les  fois  qu'un  b&timent  Franyais  sera  salu6  par  un 
b&timent  de  guerre  stranger,  le  salut  sera  rendu  coup  pour  ooup  audit 
batiment  Stranger,  qnek  que  soient  les  grades  des  officiers  commandants, 
et  soit  qu'il  ait  €\A  traits  ou  non  de  salut,  pourvu  toutefois  que  ce  salut 
n'exc^e  pas  21  coups  de  canon. 

'<Art.  UI.  Les  commandants  des  b&timents  de  guerre  Fran9ais 
arrivant  sur  une  rade  ^trangdre,  se  conformeront,  quant  aux  visites,  aux 
usages  g^n^lement  reyus  dans  le  pays  oil  ils  se  trouveront.''(c^) 

XXXYI.  The  following  orders  are  issued  by  the  British  Crown  to     '4- 
her  ships  of  war,  with  respect  to  saluting  the  flags  of  other  Powers  at 
sea. 

"Ail  salutes  from  ships  of  war  of  other  nations,  either  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  forts  or  ships,  are  to  be  returned  gun  for  gun. 

"  A  British  ship  or  vessel  of  war  meeting  at  sea  a  foreign  ship  of  war 
bearing  the  flag  of  a  flag-officer,  or  the  broad  pendant  of  a  commodore 
commanding  a  station  or  squadron,  and  superior  in  rank  to  the  officer  of 

Abrea  y  Bertodano,  Collection  ;  de  Philippe  IT.  de  1664,  ibid.  p.  yii.  p.  642  ;  de 
Carl.  II.  de  1671,  ibid  p.  i.  p.  549  ;  sur  TAngleterre,  Laws  of  the  Admiralty,  t.  ii« 
p.  303  ;  Bar  la  France,  ordonnance  de  Louis  XIV.  pour  les  armies  narales,  1689, 
liy.  iii.  tit  i. ;  ordonnance  de  1766  ;  lettre  circulaire  du  ministre  de  la  Marine  aux 
pr^fets  mari times  sur  le  salut  du  canon,  du  9  frimaire,  an  X,  Dufriche-Fontalne, 
t.  ii.  p.  1034  ;  sur  le  Danemarck,  ordonnance  de  1748,  dans  le  Merc.  hist,  et  pol. 
1748,  p.  ii.  p,  171 ;  sur  les  Proyinces  Unies  des  Pays-Bays,  ordonnances  de  1671, 
de  1760,  Recueil  de  Van  Placaaten,  t.  yi.  p.  367." 

(a)  De  Jure  Fecial!,  pt.  2,  s.  8,  14,  p.  132,  (ed.  Oxon.  1650.)  "  Utrum  guod 
fiautcBj  Prindpia  cUteriut  navi  belUca  vela  nomubmitientj  namspro  pradd  capipouUf" 

(b)  Elubers.  122. 
Martens,  s.  159. 

(e)  De  M.  et  De  C.    Index  Explicatif,  Salut  de  Mer. 
(d)  De  M.  et  De  C.  t  iy.  p.  322. 
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the  British  ship  or  yesseli  shall  salute  snoh  foreign  fiag-offioer  or  com- 
modore with  the  number  of  guns  to  which  a  British  officer  of  correspond- 
ing rank  is  entitled,  upon  being  assured  of  receiving  in  return  gun  for 
gun :  and  in  the  event  of  the  British  ship  meeting  with  such  foreign  flag- 
officer  or  commodore  in  a  foreign  port,  similar  complimentary  salutes 
with  such  foreign  flag-ship  should  be  observed,  if  the  regulations  of  the 
place  shall  admit  thereof/'(6) 

XXXVn.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  salutes  from  British  ships 
r  *4R  1  ^^  British  men-of-war,  are  not  strictly  of  an  International  *cha- 
I-  J  racter;  but  these  regulations,  and  those  relating  to  Colours,  may 
perhaps  be  usefully  mentioned  in  this  place.(/)  By  the  laws  of  the  sea, 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  usage  of  the  realm,  it 
is  an  offence  against  the  King's  prerogative  to  usurp  or  wear  on  board 
any  private  ship  the  flags,  ensigns,  jacks,  or  pendants  worn  by  the  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy/^) 

In  consequence  or  the  Union  with  Ireland,  which  commenced  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1801,  King  (George  UI.  issued  a  proclamation  of  that  date,  ap- 
pointing a  certain  ensign,  drawn  in  the  margin,  to  be  carried  by  all  mer- 
chantmen of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  other 
ensign  in  such  ships;  and  also  prohibiting  them  from  wearing  the  Union 
Jack,  or  any  pendants  or  colours  usually  worn  by  the  King's  ships,  with- 
out a  special  warrant  from  the  Grown  or  the  Admiralty.  Under  this 
proclamation,  the  hoisting  or  wearing  of  such  colours  is  a  contempt  of  the 
Grown,  and  punishable  as  such  by  the  Gourt  of  Admiralty.(A^ 

In  1833,  William  Benson,  master  of  the  merchant  steamsnip  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  was  found  guilty  of  contempt  in  wearing  illegal  colours;  he 
having  in  or  near  the  river  Douro  hoisted  at  the  main  peak  a  red  pendant, 
which  Gaptain  Belcher  of  His  Majesty's  ship  iEStna,  came  on  board  and 
seized.  For  this  offence  of  wearing  colours  used  by  His  Majesty's  ships, 
the  penalty  of  50/.  was  inflicted,  the  Gourt  having  no  power  to  mitigate 
the  finest) 

r  ♦44 1  ^'^  penalty  not  exceeding  500/.  is  now  annexed  to  this  offence 
L  *^  J  by  the  statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  105. 


The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  The  Law  relating  to  OfEcers  of 


(e)  Extract  from  Regulations  relating  to  Salates. 

(/)  The  following  remarks  are  extractor 
the  Navy  (by  Prendergast],  Part  11.  p.  449. 

(ff)  Life  of  Sir  Leoline  ienkins,  i.  97. 

(A)  The  Minerva,  3  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  p.  34. 

(t)  The  King,  in  his  Office  of  Admiralty  v.  Miller,  1  Haggard's  Adm.  Rep.  p.  197. 

The  King  v.  Benson,  3  ib.  96. 

The  last  case  was  The  Queen,  In  her  Office  of  Admiralty  ▼.  James  N.  Forbes, 
master  of  merchant  vessel  Lightning,  for  wearing  illegal  colours  (7th  March,  1855). 
It  usually  happens  that  the  offending  party,  on  being  served  with  the  warrant  of 
arrest,  memorialises  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  expressing  contrition  for  the  offence, 
and  that  on  payment  of  the  costs  incurred,  the  fine  is  remitted.  Ireland,  as  to  all 
matters  of  Instance  jurisdiction,  is  governed  by  its  own  Court  of  Admiralty;  bat 
neither  Ireland  nor  Scotland  have  any  Admiralty  Prize  jurisdiction.  As  to  former 
provisions  on  this  subject,  see — 

3  Geo.  IT.  c.  110,  s.  2,  (smuggling,  600/.) 

6  Ib.  c.  108,  s.  15,  (smuggling,  50/.) 

3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  50,  c,  53,  s.  9,  (smuggling,  50/.) 

4  Ib.  c.  13,  8.  11,  (smuggling,  not  above  500/.)  j  /  "  , 

8  h  9  Vict.  c.  87,  8.  10.  ^^^^  ^.^^  tv   ;^  >^    i  V  AjJr.  (^.  i-U> 


'^    .  .    ii   <.       prjL^EXTEUlfAh  MARKS    OP   HO|TOUR.  /vUvftttUO  C^h6^  /tv 

>  y/'^HfiFilga  %  eSlktlm^i  ot  Ihe  Grown,  if  a  British  merchant-Tessel  pass 
f  a  ship  of  the  Bojal  Navy  without  striking  topsail :  and  the  Conrt  of  Ad- 
miralty, on  complaint  of  the  ofFenoe,  will  arrest  the  master  of  the  mer- 
chantman to  answer  for  the  contempt  An  instance  of  this  nature 
ocoorred  on  the  4th  of  Novemberi  1829,  when  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
issued  a  warrant  of  arrest  against  the  master  of  the  schooner  Native  for 
contempt  in  passing  His  Majesty's  ship  Semiramis,  in  Cork  harbour, 
without  striking  or  lowering  her  royal,  being  the  uppermost  sail  she  was 
then  carrying."(y) 

XXXVIII.  8.  Maritime  ceremonials  in  particular  teas,  as  distin-  "^ 
goished  from  the  open  sea,  and  from  the  sea  within  cannon-shot  distance 
from  the  shore,  remain  to  be  considered;  such  were,  in  former  days,  the 
claims  of  maritime  honours  of  Venice  in  the  Adriatic,  of  Genoa  in  the 
Lignrian,  of  France  in  another  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  such 
are,  at  this  day,  the  claims  of  Denmark  with  respect  to  ships  entering 
the  Baltic,  and  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  ships  in  the  narrow  seas, 
which  surround  her  coast. 

Bynkershoek,(A;)  it  has  been  already  obseryed,  denies  their  claims. 
He  does  not  object  to  their  being  conceded  as  matters  of  Comity  (comiter 
obiervari);  but  he  denies  that  they  can  be  demanded  of  right  (Juris). 

The  claims  of  Denmark  have  been  the  subject  of  various  treaties,  the 
last  of  which  was  made  on  the  15th  of  January,  1829,  with  Russia. 
The  last  article  of  this  Treaty  refers  to  a  protocol  signed  at  Aiz>la-Cha- 
pelle  on  the  2lBt  November,  1818,  which  recommended  a  general  con- 
vention upon  the  subject  of  maritime  ceremonials  between  all  the  mari- 
time ^powers.  This  has  never  been  executed;  but  the  Treaty  r  4145-1 
between  Denmark  and  Russia  provides  that  the  salute  of  vessels  *-  J 
of  war,  «d^u6  d'utilit^  r^lle  est  g^o^ralementtomb^en  d^u^tude  parmi 
les  nations  europ^ennes,''  shall  undergo  such  modifications  as  to  take 
away  most  of  the  previously  existing  formalities  between  these  two 
powers  on  this  subject 

The  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  upon  the  subject  of 
the  particular  claims  of  the  former  to  maritime  honours  in  the  narrow 
seas,  are  those  of  1662,  1674,(2)  1784.(m) 

XXXIX.  In  the  above  enumeration  are  omitted  that  class  of  injuries 
which  relate  to  the  refusal  of  that  Precedence,  which  custom  has  esta- 
blished among  the  representatives  of  nations ;  the  consideration  of  this 
class  of  injuries  seems  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  Chapter  on  Am- 
bassadors ;(n)  as  it  rarely  happens,  that  the  Governors  of  a  State  meet 
together  in  person,  as  well  as  by  representatives.     Such  Congresses, 


(A) 


The  King  t.  BenBon,  3  Haggard's  Adm.  Rep.  97,  note. 
Qnaest.  Jnr.  Publ.  1.  ii.  ch.  xxi. 

(/)  See  Sir  L.  Jenkins's  Letters,  vol.  ii  pp.  699,  700,  702,  708,  &c.,  (some  before, 
some  after  a.  d.  1674,)  relating  to  striking  the  flag. 

Vide  ante,  toL  i.  pp.  196-7. 

(m)  By  the  second  article  of  the  Treatj  of  1784,  it  is  provided,  "A  regard  des 
hommes  da  pavilion  et  da  salut  en  mer  par  les  vaisseaaz  de  la  R6pablique  vis-^- 
▼is  de  ceoz  de  S.  M.  Britanniqne,  il  en  sera  us^  respectivement  de  la  m6me  mani6re 
qni  a  4t4  pratiqa^e  avant  le  commencement  de  la  gaerre  qui  vient  de  finir.'' 

0e  H.  et  De  C.  i.  323. 

(n)  Vide  post 
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however^  have  taken  place.  Not  to  go  farther  back  than  1814,  there 
have  been  no  less  than  five  Congresses  since  that  time,  at  which  Euro- 
pean Potentates  have  met  together  in  person. 

1.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  dosed  in  the  month  of  June,  1815. 

2.  The  Congress  of  Aizk-Chapelle,  in  1818. 

3.  The  Congress  of  Troppan,  in  1820. 

4.  The  Congress  of  Laihach,  in  1821. 

The  motives  assigned  for  these  two  last  were  the  alleged  revolutionary 
r^nn  movements  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  rendering  *the  state  of 
L  J  Europe  insecure.  Upon  a  similar  allegation  with  respect  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  Spain,  a  fifth  Congress  was  held  at  Verona,  in  1820. 

XL.  It  is  of  course  competent  to  States  to  renonnce,  either  tacitly  by 
usage  which  they  have  long  acquiesced  in  and  reoogniied,  or  openly  by 
treaty,  any  portion  of  the  Rights  incident  to  their  primitive  equality. 

As  in  all  conferences  some  persons  must  precede  others,  a  sense  of 
necessity  and  a  regard  for  order,  and  perhaps  also  a  voluntary  homage 
to  the  real  position  and  consequence  of  different  States,  have  introduced, 
into  Europe  at  least,  a  certain  rule  and  custom,  which  it  b  the  duty  and 
interest  of  all  States  to  adhere  to.(o)  At  the  period  when  the  system  of 
ceremonial  honours  and  distinctions  began  to  grow  up  in  Europe,  the 
most  powerful  States  were  governed  by  an  emperor,(j>)  or  by  a  king 
upon  whose  head  the  crown  had  been  placed,  with  all  the  solemnity  and 
sanctity  which  religious  rites  could  impart.  These  circumstances  con- 
spired with  the  vast  actual  superiority  of  their  wealth,  influence,  power, 
to  procure  for  emperors  and  kings  those  privileges  and  prerogatives  over 
other  States  which  are  universally  designated  as  Koyal  Honours  [Honores 
Regit f  Hanneurs  Royaux,  Kbnigliche  Ehren), 

r  *47 1  '^'Vattel,  though  strongly  indispo8ed(^)  to  allow  the  existence 
I-        J  of  any  prerogative  as  incident  to  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 

1o)  Martens,  1.  iy.  ch.  li.  s.  26. 
p)  The  idea  of  the  paramount  superioritj  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  long 
prevailed  in  Europe,  and  is  actually  combated  bj  our  great  English  civilian,  Arthur 
Duck,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  derived  from  the  notion  of 
their  being  successors,  through  Charlemagne,  of  the  Roman,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Greek,  Emperor.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Yattel  remarks,  there  was 
"une  id^e  r^cente  de  la  majesty  du  veritable  empire  Bomain." — L.  ii.  ch.  iii.  s.  40. 
He  cites  from  Bodinus,  De  Republic^,  1.  i.  ch.  iz.  p.  m.  139.  The  observation  of 
Bartolus  was,  that  they  were  heretics  who  denied  that  the  Emperor  was  the  sove- 
reign paramount  of  the  world.  Bartolus  died  in  1366.  The  notion  of  the  real 
importance  attached  to  the  title  of  Emperor  caused  many  States,  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  be  careful  in  designating  their  realms  as  an  *<  Empire,"  and  their  crown 
as  "  Imperial."  Great  Britain  has  long  spoken  of  her  "  Imperial  Crown"  in  all 
her  public  acts. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  voL  i.  p.  242. 

Martens,  s.  127,  note  6. 

{q)  L.  li.  ch.  iii.  s.  38. — "  La  forme  du  gouyemement  est  naturellement  6trang^re 
2k  cette  question.  La  dignity,  la  majesty,  reside  origrinairement  dans  le  corps  de 
I'Etat;  celle  du  souverain  lui  vient  de  ce  qu'il  repr^sente  sa  Nation.  L'Etat  aurait-il 
plus  ou  moins  de  digniU,  selon  qu'il  sera  gouvern^  par  un  seul  on  par  plusieurs? 
Aigourd'hni  les  rois  s'attribuent  une  superiority  de  rang  sur  les  r^publiques ;  mais 
cette  pretention  n'a  d'autre  appui  que  la  superiority  de  lenrs  forces.  Autrefois  la 
r6publique  Romaine  regardait  tons  les  rois  comme  bien  loin  au-dessous  d'elle. 
Les  monarques  de  I'Europe  ne  trouvant  en  leur  chemin  que  de  faibles  republiques, 
ont  dedaign6  de  les  admettre  &  regallt6.    La  r6publique  de  Venise  et  celle  dea 
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ment,  neTertheless  obserres:  '^Siles  ttaiUs^  on  an  usage  constant^  fond^ 
rar  UD  oonsentement  tacite,  ont  marqa^  lea  rangs^  il  faut  s'y  ooDformer. 
Dispater  &  an  prince  le  rang  qui  lui  est  acqais  de  oette  mani^re,  c'est  lui 
faire  injure^  pnisqne  o'est  lui  donner  une  marque  de  m^pris^  ou  Tioler 
des  engagements  qui  lui  assurent  an  droit/'(r) 

And  in  another  place  (under  the  head  of  "Des  6gards  mutuels  que 
les  Bonrerains  se  doiyenf)  be  sajs:  <<Le  plus  grand  monarque  doit  re- 
specter dans  tout  sourerain  le  oaract^re  Eminent  dont  il  est  revetu. 
L'independence,  I'^galit^  des  Nationsi  les  devoirs  r^oiproques  de 
rhnmanite^  tout  I'lnvite  &  marquer  au  oonducteur  meme  d'un  petit 
peuple,  les  ^gards  qui  sent  dus  &  la  quality.  Le  plus  faible  Etat  est 
compost  d'hommeS)  aussi  bien  que  le  plus  puissant^  et  nos  devoirs  sent 
les  memos  envers  tons  ceuz  qui  ne  dependent  point  de  nous. 

<<Mai8  ce  pr^epte  de  la  loi  naturelle  ne  s'^tend  point  audeliL  de  ce 
qui  est  essentiel  auz  egards  que  les  Nations  ind^pendantes  se  doivent  les 
unes  anx  autres;  en  un  mot,  de  ce  qui  marque  que  I'on  reconnait  un 
Etat,  on  son  souverain,  pour  etre  v^ritablement  ind^pendant  et  souverain, 
digue  par  cons^uent  de  tout  ce  qui  est  dii  &  cette  quality.  •Du  ^  ^^  g  ^ 
reste,  un  grand  monarque  etant,  comme  nous  Favons  d^ji  fait  ^  -' 
observer,  un  personnage  tr^important  dans  la  soci^t^  humaine,  il  est 
naturel  qu'on  lui  rende,  en  tout  ce  qui  n'est  que  pur  c^r^monial,  sans 
blesser  en  auoune  mani^re  Tegalit^  des  droits  des  Nations,  qu'on  lui 
rende,  dis-je,  des  honneurs  auxquels  un  petit  prince  ne  saurait  pr^tendre, 
et  celui-ci  ne  pent  refuser  an  monarque  toutes  les  ddfi^ences  qui  n'int^res- 
sent  point  son  ind^pendance  et  sa  souverainet6/'(s)  ^^ 

XLI.  A  State,  once  possessed  of  certain  International  privileges,  re-       n 
tains  them,  whatever  change  her  internal  constitution  may  have  under- 
gone: Cromwell  would  not  allow  the  slightest  mark  of  honour  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  representatives  of  the  Monarchy  to  be  omitted  towards 
those  of  the  Republic  of  England. 

In  the  Treaties  between  the  French  Ilepublic(<)  and  the  other  Euro- 
pean Powers,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  same  ceremonials  as  to 
rank  and  etiquette  which  had  been  observed  before  the  Revolution  should 
be  continued  between  them;  and  the  same  rule  was  observed  towards  the 
recent  Republic  of  France. 

The  Republics  of  Venice  and  the  United  Netherlands  were  always  ad- 
mitted to  Royal  Honours;  though  their  Ambassadors  yielded  precedence 
to  those  of  Crowned  Heads. 

The  Republic  of  Oenoa  and  the  Order  of  Malta  were  never  indis- 
putably possessed  of  this  privilege,  though  the  former  claimed  equality 
with  Venice,  and  precedence  over  Switzerland. 

In  later  times,  Switzerland  collectively,  not  in  its  individual  cantons, 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  German  Confederation  (^Deutgche 


ProTinces-Unies  ont  obtenu  les  honneurs  des  t^tes  conronn^es;  mais  leurs  ambas- 
sadenrs  cMent  le  pas  a  ceux  des  rois." 

(r)  Yattel,  1.  ii.  cb.  iii.  s.  40  ,*  Tide  also  s.  46. 

r«)  Vattel,  1.  ii.  ch.  iii.  s.  47. 

(t)  Treatj  a.o.  1797.    Campo  Formio,  art  23. — Martens. 
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P  ,  .g  ^  ^fi^(u);  and  it  is  presumed,  *the  Empire  of  Brazil,  have  been 
L        J  consiaered  entitled  to  this  privilege. 

The  SoToreign  States  of  Europe  are,(x)  with  respect  to  this  matter  of 
etiquette,  classified  into— 

1.  Those  who  are  entitled  to  Royal  Honours. 

2.  Those  who  are  not. 

1.  It  seems  to  be  now  an  established  principle  of  International  eti- 
quette, that  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe  are  entitled  to  an  equal  rank, 
one  having  no  precedence  {Proedriaj  Proto^asia^  Pricidenccj  Pridi- 
ance)  over  the  other. 

XLII.  At  different  periods  of  history,  France,  Spain,  and  Russia  have 
laid  claim  to  precedence  over  other  States ;  but  the  claim  appears  never 
to  have  been  allowed.  At  the  Peace  of  Pa8sarowitz(y)  (1718,)  and  in 
subsequent  Treaties,  that  of  Belgrade  for  example  in  1738,  Austria  has 
covenanted  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  for  a  perfect  equality  of  rank.  <<  Hsb 
nugsB  seria  ducunt  in  mala.''  But  as  various  modes  have  been  adopted 
to  avoid  the  evils  growing  out  of  squabbles  for  precedence,  sometimes  it 
has  been  resolved  that  at  Congresses  and  meetings  each  place  shall  be 
considered  as  the  first ;  at  other  times,  ambassadors  have  signed  their 
names  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  But  the  easiest  expedient  seems  to 
be  the  use  of  the  alternate  or  alternative.  By  the  aUernaif(zj  the  rank 
and  place  of  different  States  from  time  to  time  undergoes  a  change,  which 
is  determined  by  a  regular  order  or  by  lot, — the  same  State  occupying 
different  places  in  the  same  ceremonial. 

XLIU.  In  the  signing  of  Treaties,  the  usage  of  the  altemat  is  gene- 
r  "^50 1  ^^^^  adopted,  it  being  contrived  that  each  State  *shall  write  its 
L  -I  signature  in  the  first  place  in  the  copy  of  the  treaty  destined  for 
it.  This  usage  was  adopted  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance  at  London  in 
1718,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  in  1748. 

At  the  same  time,  even  this  sensible  arrangement  has  occasionally 
been  demurred  to,  protested  against,  or  altogether  rejected.(a) 

Sometimes,  as  at  Utrecht  in  1713  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  has  delivered  to  the  other  a  copy  of  the  Treaty 
signed  by  itself  only.(&) 

Roman  Catholic  Sovereign8(c)  have  yielded  precedence  to  the  Pope  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  character  as  Vicar  of  Christ  and  Sovereign 
Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ]  with  a  reservation  of  their  own 
Right  of  Sovereignty. 

(tt)  Martens,  L  iv.  c.  ii.  s.  133. — "II  ne  serait  pas  extraordinaire  que  la  Oon- 
f$d6ration  Qermaniqne,  reconnue  ponr  etre  puissance  earop6enne,  ne  se  crftt  pas 
tenue  de  c^der,  dans  des  occasions,  le  pas  k  one  des  tStes  conronnees,  on  m6me 
ne  se  cr&t  autoris^e  k  pr^tendre  le  pas  snr  ceax  de  ses  membres  qui  ne  portent 
point  de  couronne  dans  nne  autre  quality ;  cependant  jnsqu'^  pr68ent  il  n'y  a  pas 
encore  eu  d'occasion  de  contester  but  ce  point." 

(z)  Eluber,  ss.  91-2.  M  Gimtber,  Band  i.  pp.  220,  233,  244.    Bjnker- 

shoek,  QusBSt.  Jur.  Pub.  1.  il.  cb.  ix. 

Spain's  dispute  as  to  the  *'  pas"  with  France  was  settled  by  the  27th  article  of 
the  Bourbon  Family  Compact. 

(2)  Kluber,  s.  104. 

fa)  Schmauss,  i.  1743. 

Qunther,  b.  i.  pp.  229,  234,  238,  247,  274.  Portugal  in  1763 ;  Treaty  of  Sardi- 
nia in  1748;  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  France;  Hungary;  Bohemia. 

{b)  Gunther,  i.  276.  (c)  lb.  221. 


The  kiDgdoms  whose  Churches  are  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  the 
East,  as  Bossia  and  Greece ;  and  Great  BritaiD,  whose  Catholic  Church 
has  no  longer  any  relations  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  Patriarch  of  the 
West;  accord  no  precedence  on  such  ground.  Nor  does  Prussia,  nor  the 
minor  Protestant  Powers  of  Genp^ny>  nor  the  Ottoman  Empire^  ever 
conce^such  precedence.     Butj^l^ereign  of  the  Roman  States,  the  ^ 

Pope^QHii^i^led  to  the  Royal  Honours  mentioned  aboYel(cf)./u«^^^Vl^^  f^'Ut  ^ 

Neither  the  European  States,  nor  States  generally,  nave  ever  bounoSi/ 
themselves  by  agreement  or  pact  to  any  fixed  or  certain  rule  with  respect 
to  this  question  of  precedence;  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  enact 
a  binding  regulation  upon  the  subject. 

*The  great  ecclesiastical  councils,  at  which  sovereigns  were  p  ^. «  ^ 
often  present  in  person  or  by  representative,  furnished  a  ground  ^  J 
for  the  interference  of  the  Pope  in  this  matter,  (e) 

In  1504,  Julius  II.  promulgated  a  table  of  precedence  for  the  European 
States,  founded  upon  a  variety  of  reasons  now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  trifling  and  insufficient.  This  regulation,  (/)  it  is  said,  was  never 
followed,  not  even  in  the  Councils  or  in  the  Pope's  chapel,  and,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  is  wholly  without  weight  or  influence  upon  modem  In- 
ternational Law.  The  next  attempt(^)  was  made  by  the  eight  European 
Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.*  They  nominated  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  reporting  <<  des  principes 
^  ^tablir  pour  r^gler  le  rang  entre  les  couronnes,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  en  est 
one  consequence.^'  The  commission  did  suggest  a  uniform  rule,(A) 
whereby  all  public  ministers  should  be  divided  into  three  classes  of— 

1.  Ambcusadon  or  Nuncios, 

2.  Envoyis, 

3.  Chargisd' Affaires. 

But  great  differences  and  doubts  arose  respecting  this  classification  at 
the  time,  principally  with  respect  to  the  rank  which  should  be  assigned 
to  the  Great  Republics.  And  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  21st 
November,  1818,  at  which  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Spain,  and  Great 
Britain  were  represented,  a  certain  rule  of  precedence  was  agreed  to  by 
a  protocol,  (t) 

*Thoagh  the  regulation  of  etiquette  was  thus  confined  to  the  p  ^^n  -i 
representatives  of  the  five  crowned  heads,  it  appears  to  have  been  >-  -I 
generally  adopted  as  a  rule  of  positive  International  Law.(A:)  Regula- 
tions, adjusting  the  ceremonials  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ministers, 
were  instituted  by  the  United  States  of  North  America  on  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career  as  an  independent  State  in  1783.(^  These  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter  when  the  subject  of  embassies  is  considered. 

((f)  Gunther,  ib.  s.  94.  («)  Gantber,  t.  i.  p.  219. 

(/)  Kluber,  s.  94.    Martens,  s.  131. 
(g)  Eluber,  s.  94,  n.  c. 
Martens,  s.  131,  n.  6. 
(A)  Dc  M.  et  De  0.  t  iii.  p.  190, 1. 

(t)  Acte  final  dn  Gongrte  de  Vienne,  art.  118,  et  son  Annexe. 
Klaber's  Acten  des  Wiener  Congress,  Band  Tiii.  3-98,  102,  n.  108,  f. ;  Band  tI. 
i.  93,  n.  204,  f. 
Martens,  Man.  Dipl.  c.  iv.  8.  38. 
{k)  Wbeaton's  Elem.  toL  i.  p.  262.  (Q  De  M.  et  De  C.  1. 1.  p.  264. 
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XLIIL  (a)  The  Bight  we  are  ireatiiig  ofj  flowing  as  it  does  from  the 
essential  equality  of  nationsi  extends  to  the  subject  of  the  language  to 
be  employed  in  International  communications,  (m)  No  nation  has  a  right 
to  insist  that  a  particular  language,  whether  it  be  its  own  or  that  of 
another  country^  shall  be  exclusively  employed  in  all  communications 
with  it. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Latin  language — ^the 
medium  through  which  Christianity  and  Civilization  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  West — continued  to  be  employed  as  the  channel  of  formal  diplo- 
matic intercourse.(n)  In  this  universal  tongue,  which  has  many  recom- 
mendations as  the  bond  of  a  common  civilization,  are  written,  among 
others,  the  Treaties  of  Nim^guen ;  of  Ryswiek ;  of  Utrecht,  1713 ;  of 
Baden,  1714;  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718;  of  Vienna,  1725  and 
1738.(o) 

The  Pope  continues  to  use  the  Latin  language  in  his  International 
acts. 

The  aggrandisement  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  towards  the  end  of  the 
r  ♦fxQ  1  fifteenth  century  appears  to  have  introduced  'f'for  a  short  time  the 
L  J  use  of  the  Castilian  tongue  as  a  pretty  general  instrument  of  In- 
ternational intercourse.  Since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  the  French  lan- 
guage has  been  genemlly  used  as  the  diplomatic  language  of  Europe,  but 
under  a  protest  preserving  the  dignity  of  other  nations.(p)  So  late  as 
the  year  1790,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Leopold  U.,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Louis  XVI.  respecting  the  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  German 
princes  in  Alsatia,  and  the  infringement  thereby  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, complained  that  the  correspondence  of  the  French  king  was  in 
the  French  language,  contrary  to  the  former  usage,  which  required  com- 
munications between  Austria  and  France  to  be  made  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage; the  letter  of  the  Emperor  was  written  in  that  language.(^) 

By  the  120th  article  of  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of 
1815(r)  it  is  stipulated — «  La  langue  Franyaise  ayant  6i€  ezclusivement 
employee  dans  toutes  les  copies  du  present  Traite,  il  est  reconnu  par  les 
Puissances  qui  out  concouru  h,  cet  acte,  que  I'emploi  de  oette  langue  ne 
tirera  point  cl  cons^uence  pour  I'avenir ;  de  sorte  que  chaque  Pifissance 
se  reserve  d'adopter  dans  les  n^gociations  et  conventions  futures  la  langue 

(to)  Kliiber,  83.  113-114. 

Wheaton'8  Elem.  pp.  197-198. 

"  Language,  the  leading  principle  which  unites  or  separates  the  tribes  of  man- 
kind."— Gibbon,  vol.  riii.  c.  xWii.  p.  338. 

in)  Dack,  de  anthoritate  et  nsa  Juris  Ciyills,  p.  150,  ftc. 
.  L.  E.  Putman,  De  usu  linguae  latins  In  yit&  cIyIII  causisqne  mazim6  pnblicis, 
cited  bj  Kluber,  n.  s.  114.    See  note  below,  as  to  Quadruple  Alliance. 

(o)  Schmauss,  Corp.  Jur.  Gent.  p.  1565,  ccliv. 

ip)  Schmauss,  1734. 

reace  of  Radstadt  (a.  d.  1714,)  art.  33. 
"      of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748,)  sep.  art  2. 

Wenck,  C.  Jur.  Gent.  ii.  360. 

Alliance  between  France  and  Austria,  sep.  art.  2. 

Treaty  between  Poland  and  Prussia,  1773,  art.  14. 

(q)  Koch,  ch.  zxri. 

Wheaton's  Hist.  p.  347,  note. 

(r)  Martens,  Recueil,  Ac,  t.  z.  p.  430. 
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doDt  elle  if  est  seme  joaqu'ioi  dans  ses  rektioDB  diplomatiqaes,  sans  que 
le  Traits  actael  puisse  etre  oit^  comme  exemple  oontraire  aaz  naages 

In  later  timee,  howoTer,  and  more  especially  ainoe  Mr.  Canning's  bril« 
Hant  administration  of  the  foreign  afiaira  of  Great  Britain,  States  have 
Tued  their  national  language  in  *their  instmments  of  diplomatic  ^^^  ^ 
interoonrse,  accompanying  them,  if  necessaiy,  with  a  translation  ^  J 
in  the  language  of  the  State  with  which  they  are  in  correspondence. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  regard  no 
treaty  as  of  perfect  obligation,  unless  couched  in  its  own  language.  The 
Earopean  States  have  avoided  what  might  be  thought  a  derogatory  con* 
cession  to  this  whim,  by  taking  care  that  the  Treaties  with  this  Power 
should  be  written  in  divers  languages« 


♦CHAPTER  VI.  [*55] 

TaXATIX8.(a) 

XLV.  The  International  obligations  arising  out  of  Natural  or  Cus- 
tomaiylcaw  may  receive  additions  or  restraints  from  specific  Conventions 
or  Treatie8.(6) 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  consent  of  Nations  is  in  some 
degree  OTidenced  by  the  contents  of  Treaties,  and  that  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  International  Law.(c) 

Treaties  {tratidSf  VoVcervertrdgej  Tractate)  are  the  written  r^ea-i 
♦portion  of  that  Law  which  binds  together  the  Society  of  States,  L  -I 
and  occupy  a  place  in  that  system,  which,  in  some  degree,  corresponds 

(a)  Orotins,  1.  ii.  c.  zi.  de  promiflsis ;  c.  zii.  de  contnictibas ;  c.  ziii.  de  jnreja- 
rtDdo ;  c.  sir.  de  eorum  qui  Bummam  iraperinm  habent  promissis  et  contractibas 
et  joramentis ;  c.  zv.  de  fcederibus  et  sponsionibus ;  c.  zri.  de  iaterpretatione. 

Vattel,  1.  ii.  ch.  zii.— zvii. 

Uarteua,  L  ii.  c  ii.  46. 

Kluber,  s.  141,  a.  s.  w. 

Wheaton,  Elem.  toI.  i.  p.  38,  &c. 

Heflftere,  as.  144,  175. 

F^D^lon,  torn.  zzii.  pp.  293-4.  ^ed.  1824.) 

(6)  *'  At  nobis  accaratias  instuaenda  partiUo  est,  nt  primam  dicamas  fotdera 
alia  idem  eoruiUueref  quod  juris  eat  naturalie,  alia  aliguid  ei  adjieere" — Qrot.  1. 
ii.  c.  ZT.  s.  5. 

**I  can  scarcely  think  that  Ministers  mean  to  contend  that  cession  by  Treaty 
does  not  giTe  a  right  to  possession.  Where  are  we  to  look,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
the  right  of  a  country  to  any  place  or  territory,  bnt  to  the  last  Treaty  ?  To  what 
would  the  opposite  doctrine  lead?  France  might  claim  Canada,  ceded  in  1763,  or 
we  Tobago,  ceded  in  1783.  It  might  be  urged  that  they  took  advantage  of  our 
dispute  with  our  own  Colonies,  and  that  the  Treaty  gare  no  right.  Canada, 
Jamaica,  everything  might  be  questioned.  Where  wotUd  be  the  power  of  Europe  if 
tkeae  doctrines  were  to  be  acted  on  f  Every  country  must  continue  in  a  state  of  endless 
perplexity,  armament^  and  preparation.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  a  different  prinei* 
pie  prevails  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  There  the  last  Treaty  gives  the  right" — Chaslis 
Jamss  Foz,  Speech  on  the  Russian  Armament,  1792. 

(c)  Vide  ante,  toI.  L  p.  44. 
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to  the  place  oocnpied  by  statates,  in  the  Bystem  of  the  Municipal  and 
Poblio  Law  of  independent  States,  (cf) 

Moreover,  the  Right  to  enter  into  lawfal  Conventions  or  Treaties  with 
other  States  is  as  unquestionably  inherent  in  every  independent  State, 
as  the  right  to  make  lawful  covenants  is  inherent  in  every  individual. 

The  contract  of  the  individual,  therefore,  and  the  statute  of  the  inde- 
pendent State,  both  furnish  analogies  for  the  elucidation  of  this  branch 
of  our  subject.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  dwell 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  International  Treaties  to  the  Histo- 
rian, the  Statesman,  and  the  Philosopher;  but  it  is  proper  to  observe  in 
this  place,  first,  that  existing  Treaties  contain  the  present  Positive  Law 
of  Nations  between  the  contracting  parties;  secondly,  that  abrogated 
Treaties  often  furnish  a  necessary  means  of  construing  those  which  are 
in  force ;  while — if  due  and  judicial  regard  be  had  to  the  occasion  which 
produced  them,  the  subject-matter  of  their  stipuUtions,  the  object  for 
which,  and  the  epoch  during  which  they  were  contracted,  and  the  number 
and  character  of  the  nations  which  were  parties  to  them — they  are  also 
of  value  as  repositories  of  certain  maxims  of  Intematioual  Law,  as 
records  of  the  consent  of  nations  to  certain  principles  as  regulating  In- 
ternational Intercourse,  and  of  the  instrumental  forms  by  which  Inter- 
national consent  is  expressed^and  ratified.^  Upon  a  scrupulous  fidelity 
in  the  observation  of  Treaties,  not  merely  in  their  letter  but  in  their 
spirit,  obviously  depends,  under  God,  the  peace  of  the  world.  Peseta 
sunt  servanda  is  the  pervading  maxim  of  International,  as  it  was  of 
Boman  juriBprudence.(/) 

ri^fiPT-x  The  treaty-breaking  State  is  the  great  enemy  of  Nations,  '^'the 
L  J  disturber  of  their  peace,  the  destroyer  of  their  happiness,  the 
obstacle  to  their  progress,  the  cause — to  sum  up  all  charges — of  the  ter- 
rible but  necessary  evil  of  War.(^) 

<<Fundamentum  justitias  est  fides,  i.  e,  dictorum  conventorumque  eovL- 
stantia  et  veritas.''(A)  To  this  remark  of  Cicero  may  be  added  the 
maxim  which  Ulpian  puts  in  the  form  of  a  question :  «  Quid  tarn  oon- 
gruum  fidei  humansd  quam  quad  inter  eos  placuerunt  servare  V 

Many  a  Christian  State  might  be  edified  by  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty 
between  Nadir  Shah  the  Emperor  of  Persia,  and  the  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
Emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  1747.  "  Glory  be  to  God"  (it  begins,)  "  who 
among  other  things  has  rooted  out  all  hatred  and  enmity  from  the  bosoms 
of  these  nations,  and  has  commanded  them  to  keep  their  Treaties 
inviolahU,  as  the  ever-glorious  Book  saith  :  0  ye  who  believe^  keep  your 
covenants,' \i) 

XLY.  Different  writers  have  adopted  different  arrangements  of  this 

(d)  WarakCnigi  Rechtaphilosophie,  s.  218. 

U)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  44,  50,  64.  (f)  Dig.  ii.  14,  1  pr. 

(g)  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  xv.  passim,  s.  220.  "La  foi  des  trait^s,  cette  yolont^  ferme  et 
sincere,  cette  Constance  invariable  &  remplir  ces  engagements,  dont  on  fait  la  de- 
claration dans  un  traite,  est  done  tainte  et  tcur^e  entre  les  nations,  dont  elle  assume 
le  salut  et  le  repos :  et  si  les  peuples  ne  venlent  pas  se  manquer  k  eux-m^mes, 
rinfamie  doit  etre  le  partage  de  quiconqae  Tiole  sa  foi." 

Eluber,  s.  145. 

(h)  Oic.  De  Offic.  (i)  Wenck,  pp.  305-6. 
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pirt  of  Internaiional  Joriapnideiioey  and  it  would  be  diffieolt  to  pronoanoe 
upon  the  decided  Buperioritj  of  any.  Perhaps  the  following  preliminary 
considerations  may  contribute  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  subject. 

Treaties  may  be  considered — 

First,  as  to  their  wbjectf  e.  g.  whether  they  relate  to  a  matter  of 
Natural  Right,  which,  like  a  declaratory  enactment,  only  adds  another 
sanction  to  existing  Law ',  or  whether  they  contain  some  obligation  as  to 
what  was  previously  optional  or  indifferent,  as  the  abandonment  of  a 
right,  the  concession  of  a  privilege,  or  the  imposition  of  a  $ervUu»,(k) 

^Secondly,  with  respect  to  their  object,  whether  it  be  of  a  p  ^.^  ^ 
permanent  or  transitory  character,  whether  it  relate  exclusively  ^  J 
to  the  contracting  parties,  or  have  for  its  object  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  possessions  of  a  Third  Power.  Treaties  of  guarantee  deserve  a 
special  consideraUon.(Z) 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  the  contracting  parties^  e.  g.  whether  they  be 
both  Christian,  or  whether  they  be  Christian  on  the  one  side  and  Heathen 
or  Infidel  on  the  other,  or  whether  they  be  Christian  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other  Mahometan,  and  whether  withiu  or  without  Europe.(m) 

Fourthly,  with  respect  to  the  period  of  time  in  which  they  were 
contracted. 

1.  Whether  they  were  contracted  before  or  after  the  Treaty  of  West* 
phalia,  1648.(n)  The  first  fundamental  pact  of  Europe  which  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  foreign  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope, — the  last  relics 
of  which  disappeared  from  the  code  of  International  Law>  when  this 
great  statute  was  engrafted  on  it, — introduced,  within  certain  limitations, 
the  principle  of  intervention  on  the  ground  of  religion.  This  Treaty 
recognized  as  its  foundation  that  the  Balance  of  Power  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  nations,  and  though  the  equilibrium  effected  by  it 
rekted  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  Oerman  nations  of  Europe,  it 
gave  stability  to  many  principles  of  International  Law,  and  a  consistent 
form  to  that  great  ingredient  of  ther  liberties  of  Europe,  the  confederal 
tion  of  the  German  States ;  and  lastly,  this  Treaty  formed  the  basis  of 
many  succeeding  Conventions,  which,  without  a  reference  to  it,  would 
be  unintelligible.(o) 

*2.  Whether  before  or  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713,)  r*59-i 
which  again  affirmed  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power  as  1-  -I 
a  necessary  safeguard  for  the  liberties  of  nations,  and  which  laid  down 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  the  two  propositions,  that  the  Crown  of 
Spain  should  not  be  worn  by  the  sovereign  of  another  European  territory, 
and  that  the  Low  Countries  should  not  be  added  to  the  compact  and 
magnificent  domain  of  France. 

(k)  Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  302-6.  (/)  Vide  post. 

(m)  Vide  Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties  for  a  yarietj  of  Treaties  between 
Christian  Powers  and  African  Princes. 

(h)  Kocb,  Hist,  des  Tr.  Introd.,  p.  30. 

(o)  "  Denique  per  banc  pacem  (Westpbalicam)  snscitatnm  est  Jus  Ulud  Oentmrn^ 
qnod  recentiori  estate  enatam,  hodieqae  etiam  bello  ac  pace  magn&  auctoritate 
floret,  rect^  agentibus  aliorum  amicitiam  ac  societatem  conciliate  legum  Tiolatori- 
bns  commanem  gentium  indignationem  ac  bella  parit." — Klinkhamer,  De  bello 
propter  successlonem  Regni  Hispanici  gesto  Pace  Rheno-Trajectina  compositOi 
1829:  Amstelodami. 
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^  ^^  8.  Whether  before  or  after  the  period  interrening  between  the  Treaty  h^^/  >^ 

of  Utrecht  (1713)  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolntion  (1791,) 
daring  which  Pmsaia  and  Raasia  had  entered  as  new  elemente  into  the 
European  systenii  and  a  new  power  in  another  hemisphere,  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  had  taken  its  place  in  the  commnnity  of 
States,  and  not  a  little  affected  their  International  relations  for  all  time 
to  come. 

4.  Whether  it  be  daring  the  twenty-five  years'  war  of  the  French 
BeTolution,  and  before  the  last  great  adjustment  of  the  European  system, 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815.) 

6.  Whether  it  be  between  that  period  and  the  present  time, — that 
long  period  of  International  peace,  now,  unhappily,  interrupted  by  a 
war,  the  end  and  the  consequences  of  which  no  political  sagacity  can 
clearly  foresee.  During  this  latter  period,  many  Republics  in  Central 
and  Southern  America,  as  well  as  Belgium  and  Greece  in  Europe,  have 
become  members  of  the  great  community  of  States;  during  this  period 
European  Turkey  has  been  recognised  as  being,  and  has  claimed  to  be 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  bound  by  the  obligations  incident  to  members 
not  only  of  the  general,  but  of  the  European  oonmunity  of  nations  )[p) 
during  this  period  the  barrier  which  shut  out  China  from  the  commerce 
^      of  the  western  hemisphere  has  been  broken  down.(g) 

f  JL  XLYI.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  International  engagements  which 
r  *fi0 1  ^^  ^^^^  strictly  speaking.  Treaties, — which  *cannot  be  consi- 
I-  -I  dered  as  pucta  pubUca.{r^  Such  are  contracts  between  the 
State  and  private  individuals  of  another  country,  contracts  relating  to 
the  private  affairs  of  the  Sovereign ;  even,  generally  speaking,  marriages 
of  the  royal  family  belong  to  ih^  jus  pr%vatumj{s)  and  do  not  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  faBdera.{t) 

J_  XLVII.  Treaties  are  also  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  their 
occadon  and  chjecU  They  may,  it  is  obvious,  contemplate  a  perpetual 
duration  and  a  permanent  object,  or  be  contracted  for  a  definite  period 
and  a  transitory  purpose  (accords^  conventions,  factionij  ;  they  may  have 
reference  to  the  contractmg  parties  only,  or  they  may  concern  a  third 
party,  on  whose  behalf  or  with  respect  to  whom,  other  parties  are  to 
enter  into  obligations.  This  class  of  cases  belongs  to  the  difficult  cate- 
gory of  guaranteeship  which  must  receive  hereafter  a  closer  examination 
and  fuller  discussion. 

^        XLYIII.  The  first  point  to  be  considered  is,  who  are  competent  to 

(p)  Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  84,  and  Appendix,  p.  500. 

Iq)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  212 — 363. 

(r)  "  Conrentionum  autem  tres  sunt  species ;  ant  enim  ex  publica  causa  sinnt, 
ant  ex  privata,  priratft  aut  legitima,  aut  jaris  gentium.  Publica  conventio  est, 
qnsD  fit  per  pacem,  qnoties  inter  se  duces  belli  quedam  paciscantur." — Dig.  ii.  t. 
xIt.  5. 

(«)  Grotius,  ii.  c.  15,  8.  I.  "  Publicas  ergo  conventlones  eos  intelligit,  quce  nisi 
jure  imperii  majoris  ant  minoris  fieri  nequennt,  qnft  notft  difPerant  non  tantum  a 
oontractibas  privatorum,  sed  et  a  contractibns  regum  circa  negotia  prirata." 

(t)  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  xii.  s.  152.  "  Un  trait6,  en  iAiin  fxduSf  est  an  pacte  fait  en 
vne  du  bien  public  par  des  puissances  sap^rieores,  soit  h  perp^tuit^,  soit  ponr  im 
temps  considerable.*' 

Eluber,  s.  141. 
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eonfcnict  a  Treaty?    This  oompetenoe  is  passessed  by  all  independent 
kingdoms. 

A  protected  State  may,  if  it  has  retained  its  sovereignty,  make 
Treaties  and  Alliances^  unless  the  power  has  been  expressly  renonnced, 
or  cannot  be  exercised  consistently  with  the  conditions  of  its  protection. (u) 
We  have  seen  that  States  under  a  Federal  Union  may  or  may  not, 
according  to  the  *terms  of  their  confederation,  be  competent  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
to  enter  into  Treaties  with  foreign  nations.(x)  >-        -I 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  organ  for  transacting  negotiations  and 
concluding  Treaties  between  States,  will  be  considered  at  length  in  a  sub- 
sequent Chapter  upon  Embassies.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  in  this 
place,  that  the  valid  execution  of  Treaties  requires  the  agency  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  State, — ^they  must  be  contracted  either  immediately  with 
the  Sovereign  Power  of  another  State,  or  with  a  Plenipotentiary  duly 
commissioned,  according  as  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  State  may 
prescribe,  (y) 

It  was  once  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  and  discussion  whether  one 
nation  could  enter  into  Treaties  with  another  which  professed  a  different 
religion.  Not  only  the  earlier  writers  upon  International  Law,  but  Qro- 
tius  himself  debates  this  question  at  considerable  length ;  and  even  the 
further  question,  whether  a  League  and  a  War  of  Christian  nations 
against  the  Infidels  be  not  a  matter  of  Christian  duty.(z)  There  was  a 
period  when  the  state  of  religious  feeling  and  party,(a)  and  still  more 
when  the  actual  and  continued  enmity  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Mahometan,  rendered  this  discussion  neither  unnecessary  nor  unprofit- 
able.(&)  The  conclusion  of  Grotius  is  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  such 
Treaties.(c) 

*No  subordinate  corporations  in  a  State  can  be  contracting  par-  p  ^^o  -i 
ties  to  a  Treaty  with  a  Foreign  State.  (^)  A  Sovereign  may  in  L  J 
his  private  capacity  enter  into  contracts  with  Foreign  Powers;  but  these 
are  not  Treaties  properly  so  called.  < 

XLIX.  Secondly,  the  free  reciprocal  consent  of  both  oontracting  par-        *^ 
ties,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  contract  between  indivi- 
duals, is  equally  requisite  for  a  Treaty  between  StateB.(e)     Mere  negotia- 


Va 


lu)  Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  pp.  91 — 94. 

Tattel,  1.  ii.  c.  XiL  b.  156. 

Eluber,  s.  141. 

{z)  Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  pp.  120-1. 

(y)  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  zii.  s.  156.    KltLber,  b.  142. 

(2)  L.  ii.  c.  TV.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12 ;  c.  xz.  48. 

(a)  A  great  attempt  has  been  made  in  Russia  and  Greece,  to  rekindle  this  spirit 
daring  the  existing  war  between  Rassia  and  Turkey. 

(b\  The  Le  Louis,  2  Dodson's  Ad.  Rep.  p.  244. 

(e)  *<  De  foederibns  freqnens  est  qniestio,  licit^ne  ineantor  cam  his  qai  k  Tera 
reUgione  alieni  sunt :  qn»  res  in  jure  natura  dubitationem  non  habet.  Nam  id 
jos  ita  omnibus  hominibus  commune  est,  ut  Religionis  discrimen  non  admittaf — 
L.  ii.  c.  !▼.  8. 

Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  64. 

"  La  loi  naturelle  seule  r^git  les  trait^s  des  nations ;  la  diffl&rence  de  Religion  7 
est  absolument  6trang&re.'' — Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  zii.  s.  162. 

Vide  ante,  yoL  i.  pp.  81,  82,  22. 

(d)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  145-6. 

(e)  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c  zu.  bb.  157-8-9.    Klftber,  B.  143. 
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.  /    iaons,  preparatory  comiqlanications,  are  in  their  nature  not  of  a  binding 

^tCM\\*h     character.     Consent  muBt  not  have  been  given  in  error  or  produced  by 
/^^  deceit,  either  by  misrepreeentation  [suggeslio  faUi)  or  by  concealment  of 

i)    .  important  facts  {tuppremo  vert.) 

(l(/^jUf4^^^       The  analogy,  however,  between  the  Private  Contract  and  the  Public 
-) '        O I    ^oft^J  xuQBt  not  be  pushed  beyond  what  the  reason  of  the  thing  may 
/  <Vf^  >lw>  •  warrant.     For  instance,  all  contracts  which  have  been  the  result  of  force 
I  /     or  menace  may  be  set  aside ;  but  the  same  observation  cannot,  without 
great  limitations,  be  applied  to  Treaties.     All  Treaties  which  terminate 
^^^.    r    A     ^  ^^  frequently  are,  or  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  the 
f)r\/j  (w^r    £^^^  exerted  by  the  victor  over  the  vanquished — or  may  be  the  result  of 
^1  ^4^J|^  &  menace  of  the  more  powerful  to  the  weaker  State.     But  Treaties  con- 
'  ^^  /  'eluded  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances  cannot  be  held  null  and 

-V\U  ^^T       invalid.  (/)     If  there  be  any  analogy  in  this  respect  to  the  Private  Con- 
"^     .  ^  v>i  tract,  it  is  rather  to  that  maxim  of  equity,  which  considers  a  contract 

'*  '^v  •  entered  into  to  avoid  or  to  stop  litigation  binding  upon  the  party  who 

entered  into  it,  though  induced  to  do  so  by  apprehension  of  the  delay, 
expense,  and  uncertain  event  of  a  law  suit.  War,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  terrible  litigation  of  nations.(^)  Moreover,  all  civilized 
countries  admit  into  their  systems  of  private  jurisprudence  the  axiom 
<<  expedit  reipublicss  ut  sit  fiuis  litium  :"(h)  the  axiom  is  equally  applicable 
r*B3 1  ^  ^^^  *gTeat  Republic  of  Nations;  and  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the 
I-  J  obligations  of  Treaties  could  be  avoided  upon  the  plea,  that  one  "-^ 
of  the  contracting  parties  had  consented  through  motives  of  fear,  or 
under  the  influence  of  superior  force,  the  faith  of  Treaties — the  great 
moral  tie  which  binds  together  the  extremities  of  the  globe — would  be 
rent  asunder.  This  observation  of  course  does  not  apply  to  a  case,  which 
now  rarely  happens,  of  personal  fear  or  actual  violence  operating  upon 
the  representative  of  the  State  who  signed  the  Treaty.  Both  the  rule 
and  the  exception,  however,  may  be  illustrated  by  events  of  recent  his- 
tory. The  resignation  of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  extorted  by  Napoleon 
from  Ferdinand  YU.  at  Bayonne,  whither  he  had  decoyed  that  monarch 
and  his  family,  was  clearly — the  duress  and  condition  of  the  party  abdi- 
cating being  considered — invalid;  but  the  resignation  of  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau  was  not  extorted  by  treachery  or  duress,  but  was  the  con- 
sequence of  defeat  in  open  legitimate  war.(i) 

Private  contracts  may  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of,  what  is  techni- 
cally called  by  English  Law,  the  want  of  consideration,  the  inferences  of 
fraud  and  unfair  dealing  arising  from  the  manifest  injustice  and  want  of 
mutual  advantage.  But  no  inequality  of  advantage,  no  Idsumy  can 
invalidate  a  Treaty.  It  is  truly  said  by  Vattel,  "Si  Ton  pouvait  revenir 
d'un  Traits,  parce  qu'on  s'y  trouverait  les6,  il  n'y  aurait  rien  de  stable 
dans  les  contrats  des  nations.''(A;^ 

The  consent  must  be  reciprocal;  therefore  the  engagement  of  one  party 
must  be  accepted  by  the  other,  though  the  particular  epoch  and  the  pre- 
cise form;  unless  they  happen  to  be  matter  of  express  covenant  in  the 

'/)  Grotms,  1.  ii.  c.  xvii.  ss.  18-19. 

ff)  Schmalz,  Europ.  Volkerrecht,  54.  (A)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

i)  Schmalz,  pp.  63-4.  •  (k)  L.  U.  c.  xii.  s.  158. 
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Treaty  itself^  are  uniinportant.  The  acoeptanoe  of  one  party  may  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  engagement  of  the  other,  though  in  the  interval  it  is 
competent  to  the  former  to  retract  its  oonaent. 

L.  The  consent  may  be  signified  in  various  ways.(Z)  *Some  p  ^g .  -. 
jurists  have  asserted  that  the  declaration  of  consent  must  be  spe-  ^  -I 
eified  in  writing  ;(m)  but,  though  this  be  the  usual  and  most  convenient 
mode,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  the  Treaty. 

But  the  declaration,  whether  written  or  oral,  must  be  positive  and 
clear.  Mere  suppositions  and  conjectures  raise,  at  the  utmost,  a  proba- 
bility, but  can  institute  no  certain  faet  between  nations.  The  consensus 
JktuM  of  Civil  Law  is  unknown  to  International  Jurisprudence. 

But  the  consent  may  be  expressed  in  an  instrument  either  drawn  up 
in  common  by  the  parties  to  it,  or  signed  separately  by  them,  by  an 
edict,  an  order,  an  ordinance,  or  letters  patent  addressed,  in  virtue  of  the 
Convention,  to  the  subjects  of  either  State.(n) 

LI.  What  may  be  the  lawful  subject  of  a  Treaty,  is  best  shown  by  the       ^ 
negative  statement  of  what  is  excluded  from  this  category.(o) 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  a  Treaty  cannot  contain  engagements  incon- 
sistent with  those  already  entered  into  with  other  States. (|>) 

Secondly,  a  Treaty  may  not  contain  an  engagement  to  do  or  allow  that 
which  is  contrary  to  morality  and  justice  :(g)  it  contains  a  morally  im- 
possible condition,  which  Governments,  the  ^representatives  of  ^  ^^^  ^ 
the  justice,  the  morality,  and  the  religion  of  their  people,  are  ^  ^ 
not  entitled  to  contract  for — ^it  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  agency.(r) 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  invalid  upon  the  ground  of  physical  impossibibty 
existing  at  the  time,  or  supervening  from  later  circumstances. (s) 

LIT.  Various  means  have  been  resorted  to,  at  various  times,  by  yarious  "X 
nations,  to  secure  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  International  covenants; 
before  we  consider  them,  it  should  be  observed,  that  though  it  is  now 
usual  to  reserve  the  final  settlement  of  a  Treaty  negotiating  by  ambassa- 
dors for  the  Ratification  of  the  Oovemments  whom  they  represent,(<) 
yet  that  if  the  negotiator  be  a  Plenipotentiary,  such  Ratification  cannot 

{V)  Klftber,  88.  141—143. 

\m\  P.  J.  Neyron,  Do  yi  foedenim  (Gott.  1798,)  iv.  8.  23. 

Scnmalz,  Europ.  Vo]kerrecht,  b.  52.  "Es  scbeint  mir  nicht  mit  Unrecht  behaap- 
tet,  das  unter  den  eurapaisehen  M&chten  nur  schriftliche  Yertr&ge  und  schrifUi^he 
Genebmigangen  als  Terbindend  warden.'' 

in)  See  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Austria  and  Russia,  1785. 
)e  Martens,  620-632. 
fo)  Yattel,  I.  li.  c.  xii.  88.  160,  &c. 
p)  Hoffman,  lUn  tupr. 

(q)  ^^  Par  la  m^me  raison,  par  le  d^fant  de  ponvoir,  un  traits  fait  pour  eaase  in- 
juste  on  d^sbonndte  est  absolament  nul,  personne  ne  ponvant  s'engager  a.faire  des 
choses  contraires  k  la  loi  naturelle." — Yattel,  ib.  s.  161. 

"  Nie  kann  ein  TOlkerrechtlicher  Yertrag  Staaten  oder  Souverftne  als  die  Repr&- 
sentanten  and  TrAger  des  Recbts  and  der  Sittiicbkeit,  worin  aach  die  religiOsen 
Interessen  eingescblossen  sind,  yerpflichten." 
(r)  Heffters,  94. 
Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  26-7. 


(<)  Ib.  p.  42. 


A  Treaty  is  not  asnally  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  until  it  be  ratified. 
— See  Lord  Clarendon's  remarks  in  the  House  of  Jjords  as  to  the  Treaty  between 
Austria  and  the  Porte,  July  24,  1853.  < 
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be  held  essential  to  the  yaliditj  of  the  Treat7,(«)  unless  the  necessity  for 
it  has  been  expressly  reserved  in  the  powers  given  to  the  ambassador^  or 
unless,  as  usually  happens,  it  be  the  subject  of  stipulation  in  the  Treaty 
itself.(t;) 

LIII.  Sometimes  Treaties  have  received  Confirmation  {canfirmationf 
Bestdtigung)  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  doubts  have  arisen  as  to 
their  validity  or  as  to  their  duration.  The  clause  so  common  in  Treaties, 
r  *66 1  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  former  Treaty  *shall  be  considered  as  if  it  were  part 
L  -I  and  parcel  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  as  if  it  had  been  inserted(x) 
word  for  word,'^  does  not,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Elaber,(y)  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  whole  of  the  former  is  incorporated  in  the  present 
Treaty ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  necessarily,  according  to  this  author, 
bind  the  Guarantees  of  the  new  Treaty  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  provision 
of  the  old  Treaty ;  though  it  does  so  bind  the  original  contracting  parties 
to  the  first  as  well  as  to  the  second  Treaty.  Thus,  if  this  author's  opinion 
be  correct,  the  Guaranteeship(z)  of  Russia  did  not  extend  to  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia,  when*  in  1799,  she  became  a  Guarantee  for  the  Treaty  of 
Teschen,  which  referred  among  others  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia; 
though  the  reference  bound  other  powers  who  had  been  contracting  parties 
to  both  Treaties. 

Sovereigns  have  sometimes,  on  their  accession  to  the  throne,  formally 
announced  their  adhesion  to  existing  Treaties,  but  by  this  act,  they  have 
in  reality  conferred  no  additional  validity  upon  engagements  which  were 
binding  upon  them  before,  and  which  they  were  compellable  to  execute.(a) 

Treaties  receive  sometimes  a  renewal(&)  ^renavatto pactorum,  renauvdle- 
mentf  Emeuerung)  or  prorogation  after  the  term  for  which  they  have  been 
contracted  has  expired,  and  sometimes  a  complete  re-ettahlUhment  {restt- 
tuHOf  r^tahliasement,  Wiederherstdlung)  when  they  have  altogether  ceased 
to  be  in  force  from  the  intervention  of  War — a  cause  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter — or  from  some  other  cause.  These  cases,  however,  are 
rather  cases  of  restoration  than  of  confirmation. 

LIY.  Among  the  means  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  securing  the 
performance  of  Treaties  are  to  be  enumerated, 

L  "'  J  2.  Hostages. 

(tt)  Elflber,  b.  142. 

\v)  *'Sed  et  per  hominem  alternm  obligamnr,  si  constet  de  roluntate  noBtr&  qua 
ilium  elegerimus,  nt  iDstmmentam  nostrum  ad  hoc  speciatim,  aut  sub  general! 
notione/'  &c. — Grot.  1.  ii.  c.  zi.  12. 

"  Les  Bouyerains  traitent  ensemble  par  le  minist^re  de  leurs  procureurs  on  man- 
dataireSi  revdtus  de  pouvoirs  snffisants,  que  I'on  appelle  commun^ment  pl6nipoten- 
tiaires.  On  peut  appliquer  ici  toutes  les  regies  dn  droit  naturel  sur  les  choses  qui 
se  font  par  commission,  kc.j  tout  ce  qu41  promet  dans  les  termes  de  sa  commission, 
et  saivant  I'^tendue  de  ses  pouvoirs,  lie  son  constitnant.  Aujourd'hui,  pour  ^yiter 
tout  danger  et  toute  difficult^,  les  princes  se  reseryent  de  ratifier  ce  qui  a  M  con- 
clu  en  nom  par  leurs  ministres/'  A^c. — Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  xii.  s.  156. 

(z)  E.  g.  The  Treatj  of  Teschen,  1779,  so  incorporated  the  Treaties  of  Westpha- 
lia, Breslau,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Paris  and  Hubertsbourg. 

iy\  Kluber,  s.  163.  (z)  Vide  post,  "Guarantm." 

a)  Vide  ante,  yol.  i.  p.  151. 
6)  E.  g.  Treaties  of  Subsidj.    See  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  ziii.  8.  199. 
e)  "  Apud  omnes  populos  et  ab  omni  »yo  circa  pollicitation es  promissa  et  con- 
tractus maxima  semper  yis  fuit  juri^urandi.'' — Grot.  1.  ii.  c.  xiii.  1. 
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3.  Pledges. 

4.  Guarantees. 

«.  Gonaifltiiig  of  offering  persons  as  sureties. 

/8.  Choosing  Third  Powers  as  Guardians  of  the  Treaty. 

The  confirmation  by  oath  of  the  contracting  parties  was  adopted  in  the 
•  Treaty  of  Madrid  in  1526,  between  Francis  L  and  Charles  Y.;  at  the 
C^  Peace  of  Cambi^,  1529  ){d)  of  Chateau  Cambiesis,  1550  ;(e)  at  the 
fuDous  Peace  of  liunster  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  Dutch  colonies 
in  1648 ;  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659 ;(/)  at  the  peace  of  Aix 
la-Chapelle  between  France  and  Spain  in  1668 ;  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
in  1697.(^^  The  most  modem  example  is  the  alliance  formed  between 
France  and  Switierland  in  1777,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  oath  of 
the  contracting  parties  in  the  Cathedral  of  Soleure. 

The  oath,  now  discontmued  in  practice,  was  not  always  a  very  binding 
confirmation,  for  there  are  various  instances  of  Roman  Catholic  Princes 
being  absolved  by  the  Pope  from  the  obligations  of*  it.  Ferdinand,  called 
par  excellence  the  Catholic^  was  so  released  by  Pope  Julius  II.;(A) 
Francis  I.  by  Leo  X.  and  Clement  YII. )  Henry  II.  of  France  by  tne 
Papal  Legate  Caraffa.(»^  This  abuse  gave  rise  to  a  clause  not  unusual 
b  Treaties  and  other  puolic  documents,  to  the  *effect  that  the  con-  -  ^^g .. 
traoting  party  would  not  attempt  to  obtain  a  release  from  his  oath  ^  ^ 
either  personally  or  through  the  agency  of  any  other  person,  and  that  he 
would  not  accept  such  dispensation  if  offered  to  him.(X;)  j^ 

LV.  (l)E68tage8  {ohndes,  otages,  Getssel)  were  formerly  required  and  T* 
given  as  pledges  for  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  a  Treaty.  As 
late  as  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  Hostages  were  stipulated 
for.(m)  It  is  a  clear  proposition  of  International  Law  that  any  proceed- 
ing of  rigour  against  a  Hostage,  even  if  he  be  forcibly  seized  in  time  of 
war,  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  his  person,  is 
illegal. 

LT  the  giver  of  the  Hostage  fail  in  fulfilling  his  pledge,  it  is  lawful  for 
the  receiver  to  retain  the  hostage;  but  wholly  unlawful,  as  once  the  prac- 
tice was,  to  put  him  to  death.(n)  If  the  hostage  die,  the  giver  is  not, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  express  stipulation,  bound  to  replace  him.     The 

(d)  Article  46.  (e)  Article  24. 

(/)  Article  124.  Schmanss,  709.—"  Solemniter  tacta  cruce,  Sanctis  Evangeliis, 
coDonibus  Missae,  et  per  honorem  saum  jarabttnt  observataram,  se  et  impletaram 
plen^  realiter,  et  boii&  fide  omnia  in  articulis  prsesentis  Tractates  contenta." 

{a)  Article  38.  (A)  Ronsset,  Snppl^ment,  T.  ill.  P.  i.  p.  17. 

(t)  Valtel,  1.  ii.  c.  xr.  s.  223. 

(k)  E.  g.  "Diploma  cessionis  monarchisB  Hispanic®/'  A.  o.  1703,  in  Schmauss, 
1163. — ^"Jareque  jnrando  corporaliter  prsestito  fidem  nostram  quam  solemniter 
adstrinzimns,  nullo  nnquam  tempore  ant  modo  a  nobis  ant  aliis  infringendam  omni 
qnommlibet  qnalinmqne  contradictionei  ezceptione  general!  ac  special!  restitutione, 
dispensatione  ac  absolutione,  etiam  Pontificia,  aliisqne  beneficiis  Legis  sen  Con- 
snetadinis  ant  nominis  perpetn6  ezclnsis." 

(I)  Kluber,  s.  156. 

(m)  "  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  s'engage  auss!  de  son  c6t6  h,  faire  passer  anprds  du 
B07  tr^.Chr6tien,  anssitdt  aprds  les  ratifications  dn  present  Traits,  deux  personnes 
de  rang  et  de  consideration,  qui  y  demeureront  en  otage  jnsqnes  k  ce  qn'on  7  ait 
appris  d'une  fagon  certaine  et  autentiqne,  la  restitution  de  I'isle  Royale,"  ^c. — 
Wenck,  ii.  362-3. 

(n)  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  zyi.  ss.  245-61. 
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receiver  has  been  contented  with  the  soretjj  of  the  nature  of  which  he 
was  aware(o)  at  the  time  of  accepting  it. 

A  more  common  and  as  it  should  seem  a  better  pledge^  is  the  retention 
of  a  place  or  fort  antil  such  time  as  the  condition  of  the  Treaty  be  fulfilled. 
This  pledge  or  pawned  thing  may  be  what  is  legally  called  moveable 
r»691  P^'^P^'^y  (^^»«^  ^^  9<^^')  •Poland  once  placed  her  Croim 
L  -I  Jewels  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.  Or  the  pledge  may  consist  of 
immoveable  property  {donner  en  engagement :)  they  may  not  be  actually 
placed  in  the  possession  of  the  creditor  State,  but  assigned  over  by  some 
instrument  without  actual  delivery,  which  hypothecates  them ;  but  this  is 
an  unusual  transaction  between  States. 

The  State  which  holds  the  pledge  is  bound  to  preserve  it  in  good 
condition,  but  may,  if  the  stipulated  time  elapse  without  the  payment  of 
the  debt  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition,  appropriate  it.  The  House 
of  Savoy  hypothecated  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and 
Freybourg,  and  on  non-payment  of  the  debt  they  forciby  seized  and 
retained  the  territory.f^) 

Having  disposed  ot  that  species  of  guarantee  which  relates  to 
hostages,  pledges,  and  hypothecations,  we  have  now  to  consider  that 
kind  of  security  which  is  more  usuaUy  comprised  under  the  term 
Guarantee. 


[*70]  ^CHAPTER   VII. 

TBEATIES — G  U  ABANT£B. 


fc 


LYL  (a)TREATiBS  may  concern  not  only  the  contracting  partie8,(6) 
but  third  parties  who  may  or  may  not  be  literally  contracting  parties  in 
the  first  instance,  but  the  protection  of  whose  interest,  or  the  maintenanoe 
of  whose(c)  status,  may  be  the  object  of  the  Treaty.  The  consideration 
of  such  Treaties  brings  us  to  the  very  delicate  question  of  Guaranteeship. 

The  following  heads  appear  to  comprise  the  principal  classes  of  Gua- 
rantee :(d) — 

1.  A  Guarantee  that  a  nation  shall  maintain  a  particular  status  towards 


r. 


(o)  Vattel,  1.  ii.  c.  xvi.  b.  256. 

[p)  Gunther,  ii.  164. 

Vattel,  1.  ii.  c.  xyi.  bs.  241-244. 

Eluber,  s.  156. 

(a)  DeutBches  Staats-und  Bandesrecfat  Ton  Zachari&,  1.  129 — 137,  shonld  be 
consaltod  for  the  Guarantee  of  the  German  Confederation,  both  from  within  and 
without.    See,  too,  SchmansB,  Corp.  Jur.  Publ.  1079. 

(6)  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748,)  the  eight  contracting  parties 
matnallj  guaranteed  each  other's  dominion. 

(e)  Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  132-3. — Interyention  as  to  incorporation  of  Italian 
States  of  Austria  in  the  German  Confederation  without  consent  of  the  Powers 
who  signed  the  Treatj  of  Vienna. 

(d)  See  the  remarkable  modem  instances  of  Belgium  and  Greece,  yol.i.  pp.  100, 
105. 
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all  other  powers,  e.  g.  of  neatnditj;  which  is  a  oondiiion  of  the  newly 
erected  kingdom  of  Belginm.(6) 

*2.  A  Ooarantee  that  a  particnlar  State  shall  do  a  particular  p  ^^^  ^ 
act,  e.  g.  discharge  a  debt,  or  resign  a  territory.  I-        J 

3.  A  Onarantee  to  defend  the  particnlar  constitution  or  territory,  or 
particular  rights,  of  a  country,  contra  2uoscunque,{/) 

4.  A  Guarantee  to  defend  the  partieular  constitution  of  a  State 
generally  against  all  attacks  which  may  assail  it,  whether  Foreign  and 
External  or  Domestic  and  Internal. 

Such  a  Guarantee,  being  an  engagement  which  binds  a  foreign  power 
to  take  part  in  the  civil  quarrels  of  an  Independent  State,  appears  to  be 
in  theory  not  consistent  with  the  perfect  and  uncontrolled  freedom  which 
is  of  the  essence  of  such  a  State,  and  in  practice  to  have  proved  too  often 
&tal  to  her  liberties  and  to  her  very  existence. 

Having  regard,  however,  to  the  Treaties  of  Guarantee  relating  to  the 
Protestant  Succession  in  England,  which  will  be  presently  mentioned, 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny,  that  such  a  Right  of  Intervention(^)  has 
been,  and  may  be  conceded  by  one  nation  to  another,'  without  entailing 
the  loss  of  legal  personality  in  the  nation  which  concedes  it, — without 
reducing  that  nation  to  the  ttcUus  already  diBcus8ed,(A)  of  a  State  so 
protected  as  to  be  dependent. 

This  is  a  construction  of  Guaranteeship  opposed  certainly  to  every 
presumption  of  public  law,  and  one  Vhich  can  only  be  created — ^if, 
according  to  modem  practice  and  usage,  it  can  be  created  at  all — ^by 
express  words.  Such  a  Treaty  is  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  best 
interests  both  of  Public  and  International  Law. 

The  constitutions  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  of  the  smallest  States, 
have  been  at  different  periods  of  history  the  subject  of  *Gua-  ^  ^.-^  i 
rantees,  especially  against  any  invasion  from  Third(t)  Powers,  *-  -I 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  terms  have  not  extended  the  principle  of 
intervention  beyond  this  limit. 

The  British,  the  Austrian,  the  Spanish  Empires,  as  well  as  the  States 
of  Poland,  Geneva,  and  of  minor  German  principalities,  have  been  aU 
examples  of  the  application  of  this  principle. 

LVn.  At  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  France  and  Sweden,  as        -^ 
well  as  the  various  principalities  which  composed  the  German  Empire, 

(e)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i,  p.  104. 

vattel  and  other  writers  make  a  distinction  between  caution  (Surety)  and  fforara 
(Guarantee.)  In  the  former  case,  the  surety  must  make  good  the  default  of  the 
principal ;  in  the  latter  the  guarantee  is  onlj  bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  obtain 
the  performance  of  the  principal.  It  would  manifestly  require  an  express  provi* 
Bion  to  constitute  the  Guarantee  of  aTreaty  a  Surety  in  this  sense  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  conditions.  The  distinction,  therefore,  is  not  taken  in  the  text  of 
this  work. 

(/)  Vide  post,  construction  of  this  term. 

(ff)  It  is,  perhaps,  partly  to  be  inferred  f^om  the  careful  and  express  rennncia- 
tion  of  any  such  right  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  who  guaranteed  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium.    Vide  post,  p.  78. 

!h)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  91-4. 
f)  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  xri.  bs.  236-239. 
KMber,  ss.  157-8. 
Wheaton,  pt  ill.  c.  ii.  12. 
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beoame  G^aaraotees  for  that  first  great  settlement  of  Earope,  from  whioh 
a  considerable  portion  of  Modem  Intemadonal  Law  derives  its  origin. 
Gnaranteeship  of  this  kind  was  then  a  device  of  comparatively  recent 
date  for  securing  fidelity  to  International  engagements,  having  succeeded 
to  the  more  feudal  and  coarser  expedient  of  appointing  Neutral  Princes 
and  Free  Towns  Conservatores  of  Treaties.  * 

The  G-uarantee  undertaken  by  France  and  Sweden,  at  this  Treaty, 
would  seem  to  have  necessitated  their  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  nation ;  for  the  obligation  imposed  upon  all  the  <<  contraotans 
et  garans,''  as  they  were  called,  is  set  forth  in  the  116th  Article  of  the  part 
of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Munster,  and  in  the  17th  Article  of  the  part  signed 
Osnaburgh  is  thus  expressed:  <<Que  tons  oeux  qui  out  part  &  cette 
transaction  soient  obliges  de  d^fendre  et  prot^ger,  tons  et  chacun,  les 
r  *73 1  ^^'^  ^^  conditions  de  cette  paix,{k)  contre  qui  *2ue  ce  soii,  sans 
1-  -I  distinction  de  religion ;  et  s'il  arrive  que  quelque  point  en  soit 
▼iole,  Toffense  t§<chera  premidrement  de  d^toumer  Toffensant  de  la  yoie 
de  fait,  en  soumettant  la  cause  a  une  composition  amiable,  ou  aux  pro- 
cedures ordinaires  de  la  justice;  et  si,  dans  Tespace  de  trois  ans,  le  dif- 
f^end  ne  pent  etre  termini  par  Tun  ou  Tautre  de  ces  moyens,  que  tous 
et  chacun  des  int6ress^  en  cette  transaction  soient  tenus  de  se  joindre  a 
la  partie  lesee,  et  de  Taider  de  leurs  conseils  et  de  leurs  forces  a  repousser 
I'injure,  apr^  que  Foffense  leur  aura  fait  entendre  que  les  voies  de  dou- 
ceur et  de  justice  n'ont  servi  de  rien ;  sans  prejudice  toutefois  au  reste 
de  la  jurisdiction  d'uu  chacun,  et  de  Tadministration  competente  de  la 
justice,  suivant  les  lois  et  constitutions  de  chaque  prince  et  etat."0 

In  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  concluded  in  1725  between  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia,  this  G-uarantee  is  expressly  recited  and  confirmed  ;(m)  and 
in  1792,  the  first  intervention  of  Austria  and  Prussia,(»)  in  the  war  of 
the  French  EevolAtion,  was  founded  upon  the  obligations  contracted  by 
these  States  in  1648,  at  the  time  when  France  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Alsatia;  the  German  sovereigns  were  invoked  in  1792,  as  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  to  protect  the  private  property  and 
rights  of  jurisdiction  of  the  minor  German  princes  in  Alsatia.     Upon 


(k)  This  is  a  clause  nsaallj  termed  "  contra  quoteunque."  Dr.  Twiss  (Dachies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  pp.  124-5,)  obseryes :  '^  No  Bale  of  International  Law 
is  more  clear  than  that  the  conTention  of  guaranty  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
political  changes.  If,  for  Instance,  Denmark  had  guaranteed  to  the  Princess  Anne 
of  England  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  British  throne  upon  the  death  of 
William  III.  contra  quotcunquCf  no  casuafoBderia  would  haye  arisen  if  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  had  attempted  to  restore  the  Crown  to  the  son  of  James  II.  ;  but  if 
Louis  XIY.  or  Philip  Y.,  as  Foreign  Powers,  had  sent  an  army  to  co-operate  with 
the  insurgents  in  deprlying  the  Princess  Anne  of  the  succession,  there  would  have 
been  at  once  an  undeniable  casug  fizderU.  £yen  an  expression  so  indefinite  as 
contra  quoteunque  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  ;  it  may  apply  to 
the  slightest  international  interruption,  from  whateyer  quarter  it  may  be  threat- 
ened ;  but  eyen  a  Giyil  War  will  not  extend  its  operation  to  political  troubles." — 
Bed  yide  post,  pp.  75-6-7;  and  see  Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  ziii.  s.  197.  "On  doit  sans 
doute  d^fendre  son  alU6  contre  toute  inyasion,  contre  toute  yiolence  6trangdre,  €t 
mime  contre  des  it^'ets  rebelUi." 

(l)  Dumont,  Rec.  des  Tr.  yol.  iii.  p.  662. 

(m)  Schmauss,  2014. 

(a)  De  Martens,  2, 1.  yiii.  s.  338,  and  note  (a). 
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this  Treftty  also,  Russia  has  more  than  once  rested  her  claim  to  interfere 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Oerman  constitution,  (o) 

•LVm.  The  Treaty  of  Tesehen  in  1779  closed  the  war  which  ^'^  ,  -f 
had  broken  out  in  1777;  with  respect  to  the  succession  to  the  L  J 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  renewed  by  its  12th  Article  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia.  ^  This  Treaty  of  Tesehen  was  concluded  under  the  medi^ 
tion,  specially  iuToked  by  the  contending  parties,  of  France  and  Russia, 
and  by  the  16th  Article  of  it  these  mediatorial  Powers  were  constituted 
Guarantees  of  its  provisions ;  one  of  which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the 
renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

LIX.  By  the  12th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  concluded  between  -/- 
Austria  and  Spain  in  1725,  the  latter  country  bound  herself  to  guarantee 
the  order  of  succession  in  Austria  commonly  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, guarantigtare  quoque  spandei  eum  succedendt  ordinem^  quern  <ua 
Majeitcu  CiB$area^  &c.,  dedaravit  ei  9tahil%mi.{^p)  France  bound  her- 
self to  the  same  Guarantee  by  the  10th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
1738.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  reciprocally  guaranteed  the  Order 
of  Succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  the  same  Article  of  the  same 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  1725.  Prussia  also,  under  Frederick  William  L, 
guaranteed  her  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  result  tends  to  justify  the 
remark  of  Frederic  the  Great,  that  Guarantees  were  like  filigree  work, 
better  to  look  at  than  *to  use.(^^  Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  ^  ^,-g  ^ 
Charles  VI.  closed  his  eyes  in  aeath,  before  the  vanity  of  his  >-  -■ 
elaborate  attempts  to  engage  all  nations  to  secure  to  his  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  the  undivided  inheritance  of  her  father,  was  fully  manifested. 
Every  one  of  these  nations,  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  disowned 
the  obligations  of  the  solemn  Treaty  by  which  they  had  bound  them- 
8elves.(r) 

The  character  of  the  Guaranteeships  undertaken  by  the  great  Eu- 
ropean Powers  with  reference  to  the  Duchies  which  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,(«)  underwent  much  discussion  at  a  very 
recent  period.     These  Treaties  were — 

1.  The  Treaty  containing  the  British  Guarantee,  1720. 

2.  The  Treaty  containing  the  French  Guarantee,  1720. 

(o)  Wheaton'8  Hist  346,  and  350. 

\p)  *<  Sua  Majestas  Csesarea  adpromittit,  ordinem  succedendi  in  regno  Hispanie 
receptnm,  atqne  per  tractatum  Trajectensem,  per  renunciationea,  item  yi  qaadra- 
plicis  foederis  subsecutas,  noc  non  per  praesens  pacla  instramentam  confirmatam, 
toeri  se,  guarantiamqae  desnper  prestare,  et  quoties  opus,  manntenere  Telle ;  vi- 
cissim  Rex  Hispaniae  tneri,  et  gnarantigiare  qnoque  spondet,  earn  succedendi  ordi- 
nem, qnem  sua  Majestas  Csesarea  ad  mentem  majoram  suonim  in  serenissima  saa 
domo  ex  pactis  ejasdem  antiquis,  in  forma  perpetni,  indiTisibilis,  ac  inseparabilis 
fidei  commissi  primogenitnra  affecti  pro  nniversis  suae  Majestatis  ntriasqne  sezus 
Haeredibns,  et  successoribus  declararit  et  stabiliyit,  quique  subinde  ab  ordinibas, 
et  Btatibus  nniyersorum  Regnorum,  Archiducatnnm,  Ducatunm,  Principatuom, 
Proyinciamm,  ac  ditionum,  ad  serenissimam  domum  Austriacam  jure  hereditario 
spectantium,  commnni  omninm  yoto  snsceptus,  ac  grato,  submissoque  animo  agni- 
tus,  atque  in  yim  legis  sanction isque  pragmatic®  perpetao  yaliturss  in  pnblica 
monnmenta  relatas  fuit.'' — Schmauss,  t.  i.  1986-7. 

[q)  "  Tontes  les  garanties  de  mon  temps  sont  comme  Tonyrage  de  fillgrane,  pins 
propre  ^  satisfaire  les  yeux  qn'ii  dtre  de  qnelqae  utility." — Histoire  de  mon  Temps 
((Enyres  Posthnmes,)  t.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  229,  cited  bjDe  Martens,  1.  IL  c.  ii.  s.  63,  n.  (b). 

(r)  Wheaton,  Hist,  pp.  166-170.  («)  Vide  note  ante,  toI.  L  p.  464. 
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3.  The  Treaty  of  Copenhagen,  1727. 

4.  The  Treaty  containing  the  (German  and  Russian  Guarantee,  17B2.(^) 
LX.  When  the  Parliament  of  the  British  Empire  had  settled  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  upon  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover  (the  granddaughter 
of  James  I.,)  and  upon  her  issne,  with  the  condition  that  they  should  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Oovernment  were  unhappily 
not  content  with  this  domestic  pledge  for  the  security  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  but  insisted  on  its  receiving  the  Guarantee  of  the  Powers, 
who  became  contracting  parties  to  many  of  the  Treaties  which  were 
entered  into  from  the  year  1713  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la>Cbapelle  in 
1748 ;  and  such  a  Guarantee  was  accordingly  rendered  by  France,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  and  especially  by  Holland,  in  the  Treaty  of  1713,  called  the 
|.^,.g^  Treaty  <'of  the  Guarantee  of  the  *Protestant  Succession  and 
L  J  of  the  Dutch  Barrier,''  in  the  second  article  of  which  the  statute 
of  William  III.  is  recited.(u) 

LXI.  It  may  be  well  to  cite  in  this  place  the  opinions  of  two  eminent 
persons,  both  with  no  mean  pretensions  to  be  heard  upon  any  question 
of  International  Jurisprudence,  upon  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in 
this  respect. 

The  Abb^  de  Mably  remarks  :(y) 

'<I1  est  surprenant  que  dans  le  moment  que  les  Anglois  changent  leurs 
Loix  de  succession,  qu'ils  excluent  les  Stuarts  du  trone,  et  qu'ils  sentent 
i'avantage  de  soumettre  le  Prince  d  la  nation,  ils  se  lient  eux-memes  les 
mains,  en  voulant  que  touto  FEurope  s'engage  &  maintenir  et  k  d^fendre 
les  actes  que  leur  Parlement  a  pass^  en  faveur  de  la  Maison  de  Hano- 
ver. Cette  oonduite  ne  sembla  pas  prudente  auz  personnes  qui  sent 
instruites  des  loix,  des  principes,  et  des  interets  des  Anglois.  lis  devoi- 
ent  se  borner  a  exiger  de  leurs  voisins  qu'ils  ne  se  meleroient  en  auoune 
tugon  de  leurgouvemement;  et  qu'ils  nefavoriseroient  en  aucunemani^re 
les  personnes  qui  seroient  des  entreprises  contraires  aux  actes  du  Parle- 
ment.'^  Quite  in  accordance  with  this  opinion  is  that  of  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool,  expressed  in  his  celebrated  defence  of  the 
oonduct  of  Great  Britain,  in  1758  :(x) — <<  The  second  species  of  defen- 
sive alliance,  which  subsists  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  is  that 
which  was  first  agreed  to,  in  the  Treaty  of  Barrier  and  Succession  of 
October  29,  1709;  and  again  more  particularly  stipulated  in  another 
treaty,  to  the  same  purpose,  of  January  29,  1713.  The  design  of  this 
treaty  is  the  guaranty  of  the  Dutch  barrier  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
r  *77 1  g^^^^Q^y  ^^  ^^®  firmest  barrier  of  British  liberty — the  Protestant 
■-  -1  ^succession— on  the  other.  The  stipulations  are,  <  that  in  case 
either  should  be  attacked^  the  other  should  furnish,  at  the  requisition  of 
the  party  injured^  but  at  his  own  expense,   certain   succours  there 

(t)  Twiss,  Dachies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  pp.  120-151. 
ht)  St  12  ft  13  Wm.  III.  c.  2. 
SchmausB,  1288. 


(v)  Droit  Public,  t  ii.  p.  156. 
\x)7         -       


^  ;  Remarks  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  Discoarse  on  the  Gondact  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations,  pp.  75-6. — Cabinet  of 
Scarce  and  Celebrated  Tracts,  published  at  Edinburgh. 
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ezpieased;  and  if  the  danger  should  be  sach  aa  to  require  a  greater 
foroei  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  augment  his  succours,  and  ultimately 
to  act  with  all  his  power  in  open  war  against  the  aggressor/  I  pretend 
not  to  make  any  use  of  this  Treaty  in  the  present  case,  and  only  mention 
it  to  give  a  fuller  view  of  the  alliances  which  subsist  between  us.  Here, 
however,  I  will  indulge  a  wish,  that  the  case  of  this  guaranty,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  rights  of  the  Grown  of  Great  Britain,  may  never  again 
exist.  1  always  read  loith  sorrow  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the 
unfortunate  dissensions  ofourpeoplcj  in  a  point  where  the  whole  of  their 
happiness  was  concerned^  should  have  made  it  necessary  to  add  any  other 
sanction  to  our  laws,  or  any  other  security  to  our  constitutional  rights, 
than  sttch  as  our  own  power  can  afford  them ;  these  days,  however,  of 
shame  now,  I  hope,  are  passed,'* 

LXn.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  Guaranteeship,  in  its  proper  sense,       x 
«.  e.  against  third  powers,  has  not  expired  with  the  last  Treaty  of 
Vienna }  our  own  times  furnish  us  with  two  instances,  as  memorable  as 
any  that  preceded  them,  in  the  newly-created  kingdoms  of  Greece(y) 
and  Belgium. 

By  the  4th  article  of  the  Treaty  concluded  at  London  in  1832  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Bavaria,  it  is  provided  "  that  Greece, 
under  the  Sovereignty  of  Prince  Otho  ^pd  the  Guarantee  of  the  three 
Courts,  shall  form  a  monarchical,  independent  State.''  The  other  con- 
ditions of  the  Treaty,  especially  the  limitations  which  follow  with  respect 
to  the  future  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  condition  that  the  crown 
of  Greece  shall  never  be  worn  by  the  Sovereign  of  any  other  country, 
are  of  course  equally  under  the  Guarantee  of  these  Power8.(2;) 

♦liXIIL  By  the  Treaties  between  Austria,  France,  Great  ^  ^..^  ^ 
Britian,  Prussia,  Russia,  Holland  and  Belgium,  signed  at  London  L  J 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1839,  it  is  declared  that  «La  Belgique  formera 
un  dtat  inddpendant  et perpdtueBement  neutre.  File  sera  tenue  d'observer 
oette  neutrality  envers  tons  les  autres  6tats.''  From  the  period  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  at  Brussels  in  1830  till  this  concluding 
Treaty,  a  variety  of  negotiations  and  a  vast  number  of  protocols  passed 
between  the  Powers  just  mentioned,  relative  to  the  separation  of  Holland 
and  Belgium ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1831,  a  Treaty  was  con- 
eluded  which  was  in  all  its  essential  parts  literally  the  same  as  that  of 
1839*  All  these  negotiations  and  protocols,  as  well  as  the  Treaties  of 
1839,  show  that  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Belgium,  as  an  independent 
but  perpetually  neutral  state,  is  under  the  Guarantee  of  the  Five  great 
Powers,  and  the  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
are  also  under  the  Guarantee  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
respecting  Belgium,  the  intention  of  future  interference  with  the  internal 
and  domestic  affairs  of  that  kingdom  was  distinctly  disclaimed  by  the  Gua- 
rantees.(a) 

(y)  Vide  ant«,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
(2)  lb.  p.  100. 

(a)  See  Letters  of  Aastria,  Rassiai  Prassia,  and  England,  to  France.— Belgiam 
PapezB,  p.  69. 

^,  r  !  ',  ,      ^ 
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[♦79]  •CHAPTER   VIIL  oj/ 

INTKBPBSTATION   Ol*  TEEATn:8.(a) 

"T  LXIV.  (5) All  International  Treaties  are  coTenants  honmfidei^  and 

are,  therefore,  to  be  equitably  and  not  technically  construed,  (c) 

LXY.  The  imperfection  of  language  as  an  instrument  of  expressing 
intention  must  occasionally,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  render  inter- 
pretation necessary.(^) 

r  *9i(\  1  *^°^  ^^  truth  there  are  other  reasons ;  in  all  laws  and  in  all 
L  J  conventions  the  language  of  the  rule  must  be  general,  and  the 
application  of  it  particular.  Moreover,  cases  arise  which  have,  perhaps, 
not  been  foreseen,  which  may  fall  under  the  principle,  but  which  are 
not  provided  for  by  the  letter  of  the  law  or  contract.  Circumstances 
may  give  rise  to  real  or  apparent  contradictions  in  the  different  disposi- 
tions of  the  same  instrument,  or  of  another  instrument,  in  pari  materidj 
which  may  require  to  be  reconciled.  These  are  difficulties  which  may 
arise  between  contracting  parties  disposed  to  act  honestly  towards  each 
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(a)  The  authorities  principally  relied  upon  in  this  Chapter  i 

Iktisnational  Jubists. 
OrotiuB,  1.  ii.  c.  xyi. 
Puffendorf,  1.  ▼.  c.  xii. 
Vattel,  1.  V.  0.  xii. 
Butherforth,  B.  ii.  c.  vii. 

GOMMENTATOBS  OH  THB   BoHAN  Law. 

Anoisnt. 
Donellus  de  Jar.  Cir,  1.  i.  c.  xv. 

Pothier  on  Obligations,  p.  i.  c.  i.  art.  vii.,  translated  and  amplified  by  Brans, 
vol.  p.  63 ;  ToL  11.  p.  36,  number  6. 
Domat  Pr^l.  t.  L  s.  2 ;  tr.  ch.  12. 

MODBBH. 

Savigny,  B.  R.  i.  Viertes  Ks^iltel, 

Muhlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandect  1.  ss.  68-65,  s.  116. 

PUBLIOISTS. 

Suarez,  De  Leg.,  &c.  1.  vi. 

Storj  on  the  American  Constitution,  vol.  i.  c.  v. 

Wbitbbs  on  Enqlibh  Law. 

Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  c.  yiii.  The  Interpretation  of  Deeds  and  Written 
Instruments. 

Bacon  (Matthew,)  Abridgment,  tit.  Statutes,  i.  Rules  to  be  obserred  in  the 
Construction  of  a  Statute. 

Wildman's  International  Law,  i.  pp.  1 77-185. 

!b)  Grot.  1.  ii.  c.  xri.  De  Interpretatione. 
e)  lb.  ii.  1.    <<  Discrimen  actuum  bon»  fidei  et  stricti  juris,  quatenus  ex  jure  et 
Romano,  ad  jus  gentium  non  pertinet.'' 
Maltass  ▼.  Maltass,  1  Robertson's  Reports,  p.  76. 

(d )  "  Sed  quia  intemi  actus  per  se  spectabiles  non  sunt,  et  certi  aliquid  statu- 
enaam  est,  ne  nulla  sit  obligatio,  si  quisque  sensum  quem  vellet  sibi  affingendo 
liberare  se  posset;  ipsa  dictantenaturaliratione  jus  est ei, cui quid  promissum  est, 
promissorem  cogere  ad  id  quod  recta  interpretatio  suggerit,  nam  alioqni  res  exitom 
non  reperiret :  quod  in  moralibus  pro  impossibili  habetur." — Grotius,  1. 11.  c  xri.  a.  I  • 
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other«  Bat  they  may  not  be  so  disposed ;  one  of  them  may  endeayotur 
to  avoid  his  share  of  the  mntnal  obligation.  Indeed  there  is  no  need 
for  i  priori  reasoning  on  a  snbjeot  amply  demonstrated,  both  in  the 
doTenants  of  indiTidaida  and  the  Treaties  of  StateSi  to  be  a  matter  of 
praotical  necessity.  . 

LXVI.  The  interpretation  is  the  life  of  the  dead  letter ;  but  what  is  ^ 
meant  by  the  term  « interpretation  1"  The  meaning  which  any  party 
may  choose  to  affix  ?  or  a  meaning  governed  by  settled  nile8(e)  and  fixed 
principles,  originally  deduced  from  right  reason  and  rational  eqaity, 
and  subsequently  formed  into  laws  7  Clearly  the  latter.  The  necessi- 
ties of  the  great  society  of  States  as  much  demand  such  laws  for  the 
exposition  of  their  TreatieSi  as  the  necessities  of  each  individual  State 
for  the  covenants  of  their  subjects.  The  rules  by  which  International 
covenants  are  interpreted,  have  been  collected  by  jurists  both  in  the 
Boman  law  itself,  by  commentators  upon  that  law,  and  in  the  writings 
of  International  Jurists.  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Yattel,  and  Butherforth, 
have  each  written  chapters  upon  this  subject,  which  have  obtained  general 
approbation  from  their  manifest  equity  of  *the  doctrines  which  ^  ^o-.  ^ 
they  contain,  and  the  clear  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed.  >-  J 
But  great  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  Snares  and 
Donellus,  Pothier  and  Domat,  who  have  treated  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws  and  covenants  in  a  manner,  which  combines  the  pro- 
foundest  reasonyig  with  the  most  per^icuous  arrangement.  The  value 
of  such  writers,  as  expounders  of  International  as  well  as  of  Publio 
Law,  has  already  been  dwelt  upon.(ee) 

Sound  principles  upon  this  subject  are  moreover  to  be  found  scattered 
up  and  down  the  pages  of  the  Boman  Law,  with  respect  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  oontracts,(/)  laws,  and  testaments.  The  Boman  lawyers  were, 
indeed,  apt  to  confound  the  limits  of  iiUerpretation  and  of  explanation  by 
a  new  laio,  but  they  were  careful  not  to  apply  to  the  Public  Treaty 
^publica  conventio)(^g)  the  peculiarities  attending  the  forms  and  rules  of 
the  private  oovenant.(A)  There  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  Laws, 
and  Covenants  or  Treaties,  which  modifies  in  some  degree  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  interpretation,  transferred  from  the  former  to  the  p  ^^^  ^ 
*latter.    The  Law  enacted  by  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  State  is  L        J 

(e)  Vattcl,  ib.  s.  265.  (ee)  Vol.  i.  p.  35. 

(/)  Sayigny  remarks,  in  a  very  recent  work  (Obligationenrecht,  II.  189,)  that 
with  respect  to  contracts,  these  principles  are  of  a  Terj  general  character,  and 
scarcely  afford  any  aid  beyond  that  which  an  intelligent  and  dispassionate  conside- 
ration of  each  particular  case  woold  discover.  This  may  be  so ;  but  the  circum- 
stance adds  to  their  value  as  rules  of  Interpretation  of  Contracts  between  States 
having  no  common  superior. — Vide  ante,  voL  1.  c.  iz. 

iff)  I^ig"  "•  14,  6.    De  pactis. 

(A)  Gains,  iii.  94.  Having  remarked  that  only  Roman  citizens  could  validly 
contract  in  the  formula,  "  Spondes?  Spondeo,''  continues,  "  Unde  dicitur,  uno  casu 
hoc  verbo  peregrinum  quoque  obligari  posse,  velut  si  Imperator  noster  Principem 
alicnJQs  peregrini  populi  de  pace  ita  interroget :  Pacem  futuram  spondes  7  vel  ipse 
eodem  modo  interrogetur.  Quod  nimium  tubtUiter  dictum  eat :  quia  n  quid  adverwa 
paetionem  fiat,  non  ex  atipuUitu  agUuTj  aed  jure  belU  rea  vindicatur."  This  passage  is 
cited  by  Savigny,  R.  R.  i.  310,  n.  c.  It  affords  an  additional  proof  that  the  Romans 
were  not  ignorant  of  International  Law. — ^Yido  ante,  vol.  i.  Fref.  vU.  viii. :  p.  31, 
Ac.  \  App.  I. 
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to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  intention  of  that  <me  power.  The  Oove- 
nant  or  Treaty  contracted  by  two  or  more  parties  is  to  be  interpreted  with 
reference  to  the  intention  of  them  cdl — <<conventio  sea  pactio  est  duorum 
vdplurium  in  idem  placitum  con$eMU9.'*(i)  It  is  proposed  to  give  a  con- 
cise statement  of  those  leading  principles  and  rnleS|  which  appear  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  by  usage,  by  the  authority  of  jurists, 
and  by  the  rules  and  analogies  of  the  Roman  LaW|(A:)  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  Treaties. 

LXYII.  The  general  heads  under  which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
we  may  range  the  principles  and  rules  of  Interpretation,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

m.  Authentic  Interpretation,  that  is,  the  exposition  supplied  by 
the  Lawgiver  himself.(/) 

/3.   Usual  Interpretation,  that  which  is  founded  upon  usage  and 
upon  precedent. 

y.  Doctrinal  Interpretation ;  that  which  is  founded  upon  a  scien- 
tific exposition  of  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  many  jurists,  is  the  only  interpretation  properly  so  called. 
This  again  admits  of  a  sub-division  into,  1.  Grammatical,  and,  2. 
Logical  exposition. 
LXYIII.  Authentic  Interpretation^  in  its  strict  sense,  means  the  ex- 
position given  by  the  Lawgiver  himself;  so  far  it  is,  of  course,  inapplica- 
to  the  case  of  Treaties ;  but  this  kind  of  interpretation  generally  takes 
the  form  of  a  n.eu)  law,  reciting  and  removing  the  doubts  of  the  old  one; 
and  this  mode  of  interpretation  may,  of  course,  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
r  ♦S^  1  Treaties.    The  contracting  powers  may  promulgate  a  subsidiary 
L        J  *and  explanatory  Treaty,  the  preamble  of  which,  like  the  preamble 
of  a  Statute,  may  be  declaratory  with  respect  to  existing  doubts  upon  the 
construction  of  a  former  convention.    But  this  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a 
particular  mode  of  Interpretation,  as  the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  or  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  Treaty,  as  the  case  may  be. 

LXIX.  Uswal  Interpretation  is,  in  the  case  of  Treaties,  that  meaning 
which  the  practice  of  nations  has  affixed  to  the  use  of  certain  expressions 
and  phrases,  or  to  the  conclusions  deducible  from  their  omissions,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  to  be  understood  by  necessary  implication.  A  clear 
usage  is  the  best  of  all  interpreters  between  nations,  as  between  indi- 
viduals ;  and  it  is  not  legally  competent  to  either  nation  or  party  to  recede 
from  its  verdict,  (m) 

(t)  Dig.  ii.  14,  I.  1. 

Bowyer^B  Third  Reading. 

Uc)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  cc.  ill.  yiii.pp.  14 — 64. 

\l)  Cod.  i.  14,  12.  '^  Tarn  conditor  qaam  interpres  legam  solas  Imperator  jastd 
ezistimabitar." 

(m)  <<  Minimi  sunt  mutanda,  qass  interpretation  cm  certam  semper  habnerunt" 
—Dig.  I.  3,  23. 

"Si  non  appareat  quid  actum  est:  erit  conseqnens  at  id  seqaamur  quod  in  re- 
gione  in  qa&  actam  est  freqaentatar." — lb.  L.  17 — 34. 

"  In  obscaris  inspici  solet,  qaod  verisimilias  est,  aat  qaod  plernmque  fieri  solet." 
—lb.  114. 

'^  Si  de  interpretatione  legis  quseratur,  in  primis  inspiciendum  est  quo  j  are  ciritas 
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LXX.  Doctrinal  Interpretation  is,  aa  has  been  Baid^  eitheri  1.  Ghram-        *f^ 
natioal  or  Philological;  or,  2.  Logical;  and  first,— 

As  to  Chrammatical  Interpretation^  we  mast  not  oonfonnd  trawHation 
and  etifmoiogjf  with  interpretation.  It  has  been  well  ob8erved(n)  that 
thoogh  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  with  exact  precision  where  the 
proTince  of  the  grammarian  and  the  lexicographer  ends  and  that  of  the 
interpreter  begins,  and  though  their  provinces  may  be  scarcely  distin- 
gabhable  upon  their  confines,  yet  that  in  their  remotest  extremities,  and 
for  practical  purposes,  they  are  sufficiently  distinct.  A  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  language  in  which  the  coyenant  is  ^written  is,  in  ^  ^^^  ^ 
fact,  necessarily  supposed  to  precede  or  accompany  the  work  of  L  -I 
interpretation ;  and  with  respect  to  etymological  refinements,  they  can 
but  rarely  have  any  place  in  the  legitimate  construction  of  a  law  or  con- 
tract :  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed  by  the  lawgiver,  or  by  the 
parties,  is  .to  be  sought  in  the  common  usage  and  custom,  which  indicate 
the  consent  of  those  who  use  them,  that  they  should  bear  a  particular 
meaning.(o) 

It  certainly  may  happen,  that  the  meaning  affixed  by  contemporaneous 
use  and  practice,  upon  the  particular  words  employed,  may  have  undergone, 
through  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  fashion,  so  much  subsequent  altera- 
tion, that  the  due  construction  of  the  instrument,  may  require  a  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquated  as  well  as  of  the  present  use  of  the  words,  though 
such  an  instance  would  probably  be  of  an  exceptional  character.  There 
are,  however,  certain  general  rules  of  literal  interpretation^  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  all  jurists,  and  which  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
place. 

1.  The  principal  rule  has  been  already  adverted  to,  namely,  to  follow 
the  ordinary  and  usual  acceptation,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
language  employed.  This  rule  is,  in  fact,  inculcated  as  a  cardinal  maxim 
of  interpretation  equally  by  civilians,  and  by  writers  on  International 
Law. 

Yattel  says  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of 
interpretation.  If  the  meaning  be  evident,  and  the  conclusion  not  absurd, 
jou  have  no  right  to  look  beyond  or  beneath  it,  to  alter  or  add  to  it  by 
conjecture.  Wolff  observes,  that  to  do  so  is  to  remove  all  certainty  from 
human  tranaactions.(jp)     To  affix  a  particular  sense,  founded  on  etymo- 

retro  in  ejusmodi  casibus  asa  faisset :  optima  enim  est  legam  interpres  consuetado. 
—lb.  i.  3,  37. 

'<  Nam  Imperator  Doster  Sevenis  rescripsit :  in  ambignitatibna,  qn»  ex  legibus 
proficiscuntur,  consuetndinem,  aut  reram  perpetn6  similiter  jadicatarom  aatorita- 
tem,  Tim  legis  obtinere  debere." — lb.  38. 

(«)  Rutherforth,  b.  2,  c.  yii.  (o)  Butherforth,  b.  3,  cc.  7—9. 

\p)  "  Standom  omnino  est  iis,  qua  verbis  ezpressis,  qnornm  manifestus  est  sig- 
nificatnSi  indicata  fnerunt,  nisi  omnem  a  negotiis  humanis  certitndinem  removere 
Tolaeris."^Jn8  Nat.  part  Tii.  n.  822. 

«  Non  aliter  a  significatione  yerborum  recedi  oportet,  qnam  cum  manifestnm  est, 
aliad  sensisse  testatorem."— Dig.  zxzii.  i.  69. 

Upon  this  passage,  Donellas  remarks,  "  De  testatore  hoc  scriptnm  est  in  1.  non 
aliter.  D.  de  leg.  3,  sed  mult6  magis  ad  legislatores  pertinet,  qui  intelligentes  ctim 
flint,  et  in  commane  qaid  precipiant  et  consulant,  dant  operam,  at  qnam  mazimd 
Bignificantnr  et  perspicnA  loqoantur,  nt  inteiligantnr  ab  iis,  qnibns  consnltnm,  et 
qnos  eosdem  legi  parere  Tolont,  ac  propter  peritiam  loqnendi  et  doctrinam  remm 

OoTOBiB,  1855. — 6 
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r*S5 1  ^^S^^  *^'  Other  reaaonsy  upon  an  expressioD,  in  order  to  evade 
L  J  the  ohligation  arifiiog  from  the  castomary  meaning,  is  a  franda* 
lent  anbterfoge  aggravating  the  guilt  of  the  foodifragons  party,  «  frans 
enim  adstringit  non  dissolvit  peijariam."(9)  Yattel  cites  as  instances  of 
snch  condaoty  the  act  of  a  Turkish  Emperor,  who  having  promised  a  man 
to  spare  his  head,  caused  him  to  be  cut  in  two,  through  the  middle  of  the 
body ;  and  the  act  of  Tamerlane,  in  ordering  the  soldiers,  whose  blood  he 
had  pron^ised  not  to  shed,  to  be  buried  alive. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  the  fraud  in  flagrant ;  but  the  principle,  by 
which  they  are  condemned,  applies  to  all  cases  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made, 

"  To  palter  with  na  in  a  double  sense, 
To  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope."(r) 

2.  The  construction  is  to  be  derived  from  a  due  consideration  of  the 
language  of  the  whole  instrument,  and  not  from  that  of  particular  por- 
tions or  sentences(s)  of  it,  or  in  the  language  of  Donellus,(<)  <^antece- 
dentia  ipsius  legis  et  sequentia  in  primis  spectanda,  ex  his  ambiguitas 
ssepe  explicatur/'(t£) 

r  *ftf>  1  *^^  ^^^  necessary  to  affix  a  different  signification  to  the 
L  J  same  term  in  different  parts  of  the  same  instrument,  the  term 
being  construed  according  to  the  subject-matter,  j}ro  subjecld  matertd.Qc) 
Yattel  illustrates  this  position  by  an  example,  showing  that  the  word 
<?ay  might  be  employed  in  two  meanings  in  one  and  the  same  Treaty. 
It  might  be  stipulated  in  a  Treaty  that  there  should  be  a  truce  for  fifty 
daysy  upon  the  condition,  that  during  eight  successive  days  the  bellige- 
rent parties  should,  through  their  agents,  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconcili- 

malt6  faciliiis  id  conseqni  possunt,  qukm  priyati  testatores.  Unde  intelligimus,  si 
▼erbum  idem  propria  quid  significet,  et  aliud  impropri^  seu  abusive,  propriam  sig- 
nificationem  verbi  sequendam  esse.  Sed  hoc,  ut  dixi  hactenus,  nisi  appareat  aliud 
sensisse  legem." — Gomm.  De  Jar.  Cir.  i.  c.  15,  9,  43. 

"  Verbum  hoc :  «t  quis^  tam  masculos  quam  feminas  complectitur." — Dig.  L.  16, 
1.  (De  Yerborum  significatione.) 

<*  Nurus  appellatio  etiam  ad  pronnmm  et  ultra  porrigenda  est." — lb.  L.  16,  50. 

(g)  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  3,  c.  32, 113. 

(r)  Macbeth,  Act  V.  sc.  vii.  (»)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

h)  Comm.  de  Jur.  Civ.  i.  15,  p.  43. 

(ti)  "  Incivile  est,  nisi  tota  lege  perspecta,  una  aliqua  particuia  ejus  propositi 
jodicare  vel  respondere." — Dig.  i.  3,  24. 

^JnciviU^  id  est  Iniqnum  et  contra  jus.'* — ^Donellus,  Comm.  de  Jur.  Civ.  1.  13, 
p.  32. 

Yattel,  1.  3,  c.  17,  285. 

(z)  "  Praeter  haec  malta  reperimus  tractata  et  de  petitione  hereditatis,  et  de  dia- 
tractis  rebus  hereditariis,  et  de  dolo  prseterito,  et  do  fructibus,  de  quibus,  qniun 
forma  senatusconsulto  sit  data,  optimum  est,  ipsius,  senatusconsulti  interpreta- 
tionem  facere,  verbis  ^us  relatis."  Then  follow  the  words  of  the  S.  Consultum, 
and  the  rule  deduced  is,  *^Aptanda  est  igitur  nobis  singulis  verbis  senatusconsulti 
congruens  interpretatio." — Dig.  v.  3,  20,  6. 

*'  Utrum  autem  omne  pretium  restituere  debebit  bon®  fidoi  poss^sor,  an  vero 
ita  demum,  si  factus  sit  locupletior?  videndum;  finge  pretium  acceptum  vel  per- 
didisse,  vel  consumsisse,  vel  donasse.  Et  verbum  quidem :  perveniste^  ambiguum 
est,  solumne  hoc  contineat,  quod  prima  ratione  fuerit,  an  vero  et  id,  quod  durat  ? 
Et  puto  sequentem,  clausulam  senatusconsulti  sequendam,  etsi  hsec  sit  ambigua, 
ut  ita  demum  computet,  si  factus  sit  locupletior.'' — ^Ib.  s.  23. 
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atton;  ^e  fifty  dayt  of  the  trace  wonld  be  day%  and  nighJU^  or  dayt  of 
twentj-four  hours,  according  to  the  ordinary  legal  compntation ;  bat  it 
would  be  irrational  to  contend  that  the  condition  would  not  be  fulfilled 
unless  the  agents  of  the  belligerent  parties  were,  during  the  tighi  dayt^ 
to  labour  night  and  day  without  intermission. 

3.  Words  of  art,  or  technical  words  are  to  be  construed  according  to 
their  technical  meaning.  This  is  as  unirersal  a  maxim  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  jurisprudence.  It  finds  its  application  in  Internatiotfal  Juris- 
prudence chiefly  upon  questions  of  geographical  or  local  distinctions.  (^) 

LXXI.  The  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  may  suffice  for  the  4^ 
due  interpretation  of  those  Treaties,  iii  which  the  language  clearly  ex* 
presses  the  intention  of  the  contracting  ^parties,  and  with  respect  p^^-  ^ 
to  which  there  is  no  circumstance  which  prevents  us  from  recog-  I-  J 
nizing  this  intention  so  expressed,  as  containing  the  true  meaning  of  the 
contract. 

LXXn.  We  have  now  to  consider  those  cases  in  which  the  language(2)  ) 

employed  gives  rise  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  tntenHon  of  the  contracting  par^ 
ties,  and  therefore  requires  for  its  elucidation  a  logical  interpretation. 
This  doubt  may  be  occasioned  either  by  the  uncertainty  or  by  the  tm- 
propriety  of  the  language. 

Each  of  these  divisions  may  admit  of  separate  rules  of  interpretation. 
There  are,  however,  certain  general  rules  which  may  be  said  to  be  equally 
and  without  distinction  applicable  to  both. 

LXXIII.  (a)First, — ^The  rule  which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  of  ^ 
deriving  the  interpretation  of  a  particular  passage  from  a  comparison 
with  the  whole  context  of  the  instrument,  and  which  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion belongs  as  much  to  the  logical  as  to  the  grammatical  division  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Wildman  illustrates  this  position  by  the  following 
example: — ^<<The  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  provided,  that 
the  port  of  Dunkirk  should  be  destroyed:  <Nec  dicta  munimenta  portus 
moles  aut  aggeres  denuo  unqnam  reficiantur.'  The  plain  intention  of 
this  stipulation  was,  to  prevent  the  existence  of  a  French  port  of  military 
equipment  in  the  midst  of  the  Channel.  The  King  of  France,  while  he 
was  destroying  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  *in  accordance  with  the  ^  «gg  -. 
article  of  the  Treaty,  was  constructing  at  Mardick,  at  the  dis-  I-  J 
tance  of  a  league,  another  port  of  greater  dimensions  and  importance. 
The  English  Government  remonstrated  upon  the  absurdity  of  patting 
such  a  literal  construction  upon  the  article  as  would  entirely  defeat  its 
object ;(&)  and  the  French  Government  ultimately  acquiesced,  and  dis- 

(y)  Grot.  II.  16,  13,  III.  20,  33.    Vattel,  iv.  8.  33.    Sir  L.  Jenkins,  11.  736. 

(2)  ^^Scripti  et  voluntatin  frequentissima  inter  consnltos  qasestio  est:  et  pars 
magna  controversise  juris  hinc  pendet." — Qaintil.  Inst.  Orator,  lib.  yii.  0.  6. 

(a)  "  Deprehenditnr  sententia  angnstior  sen  lex  plus  scripstsse,  minus  Bendsse, 
quatuor  ex  rebus;  quarum  in  singulis  si  verba  ex  sententi&  temperari,  nee  longius 
prodaci  animadrerterimus,  turn  reram  esse  legem  interpretationis  quam  dixi  Intel- 
ligemns.  Deprehenditnr  igitur  ex  his  rebus:  (1.)  ex  aliis  partibns  ejusdem  legis: 
(2.)  ex  ratione  legis;  (3.)  ex  sequitate;  (4.)  ex  aliis  legibus.  Quse  omnia  cum  ad 
sententiam  et  Tim  legis  cognoscendam  pertineant,  diligenter  in  omnibus  rebos 
quaerenda  et  spectanda  sunt." — Donellus,  Oomm.  de  Jnr.  Oir.  i.  13,  p.  31. 

Dig.  L.  16, 126,  contains  a  good  illustration  of  the  rule. 

(6)  Orotios,  ii.  16,  xx.  2,  3. 
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eoQtinaed  the  work8.(c)  It  was  stipulated  by  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Treaty  between  France  and  England,  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  1777, 
that  no  new  port  should  be  formed  within  two  leagues  of  Dunkirk  and 
Mardick."(c?) 

Seoondly,(e)— The  rule  of  considering  the  ground  or  reason  (ratio  legis) 
in  which  the  Treaty  originated,  and  the  object  of  those  who  were  parties 
to  it.  This  is  a  less  Mfe  and  less  certain  mode  of  interpretation,  and 
one  which  requires  more  caution  in  its  use  and  application. 

Thirdly, — The  rule  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  Treaty  in 
dispute  and  other  Treaties,  whether  prior,  posterior,  or  contemporary, 
upon  the  same  subject  and  between  the  same  parties.  This  is  a  source 
from  which  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  may  generally  be 
fairly  and  safely  derived;  at  all  events  it  may  be  derived  from  this  source 
in  a  less  suspicious  manner,  than  from  a  reference  to  those  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, (themselves,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  dispute,)  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty .(/) 

r*801  ^Fourthly, — ^The  rule  of  having  regard  to  the  consequences, 
L  -I  to  the  justice  or  injustice,  advantage  or  disadvantage,  which 
would  ensue  from  affixing  a  particular  meaning  to  the  doubtful  expres- 
sions. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  mode  of  interpretation  to  which  recourse  must  be 
still  more  sparingly  and  more  cautiously  had. 

Fifthly, — ^When  a  provision  or  clause  in  a  Treaty  is  capable  of  two 
significations,  it  should  be  understood  in  that  one  which  will  allow  it  to 
operate,  rather  than  in  that  which  will  deny  to  it  effect. (^)  Thus, 
according  to  Municipal  Law,  if  in  a  partition  between  Peter  and  Paul, 
it  is  agreed  that  Peter  shall  have  a  way  over  his  land,  though  in  strict 
grammatical  construction  this  would  mean  his  own  land ;  yet  as  in  that 
sense  the  agreement  would  be  nugatory,  it  must  be  construed  to  mean 
the  land  of  Paul,(h)     This  rule  is  perhaps  a  corollary  from  that  which 

(e\  Flass.  ir.  388,  et  seq. 

?(/)  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  toI.  i.  p.  178. 

(e)  **  Si  generalem  aliquam  orationem  legis  alia  pars  ejasdem  legis  nominatim 
nonmntabit,  ant  minuet:  secundo  loco  ratio  legu  consulenda est.  Ex  hac  praecipn^ 
voluntas  et  sententia  legis  perspicitur.  Qninimo  ratio  nihil  est,  nisi  Toluntas  legis : 
siquidem  ratio  et  causa  legis  est  id,  quod  lex  sibi  propositum  habuit,  ut  legem 
constitueret;  id,  propter  quod  lex  lata  est,  et  sine  quo  lata  non  esset;  denique  quod 
lex  in  jure  constituendo  consequi  voluit." — ^Donellns,  Comm.  de  Jur.  Civ.  i.  13,  p. 
32.    Grot.  u.  16,  8. 

(/)  "Non  est  novum,  ut  priores  leges,  ad  posteriores  trahantur." — Dig.  i.  3,  26. 

"  Ideo,  quia  antiquiores  leges  ad  posteriores  trahi  usitatum  est,  semper  quasi 
hoc  legibus  inesse  credi  oportet,  ut  ad  eas  quoque  personas,  et  ad  eas  res  perti- 
neant,  qase  qnandoque  similes  emnt.'^ — lb.  27. 

"Sed  et  posteriores  leges  ad  priores  pertinent,  nisi  contrariss  sint;  idque  multis 
argumentis  probatur.'' — lb.  28. 

{g)  "Quoties  in  stipulationibus  ambigna  oratio  est,  commodissimum  est  id 
accipi,  quo  res,  qu(l  de  agitur,  in  tuto  sit" — ^Dig.  xIt.  i.  80. 

{h)  Pothier  (Evans'  transl.)  i.  p.  54. 

"Si  tibi  pecuniam  donassem,  ut  tu  mihi  eandem  crederes,  an  credita  fieret? 
Dixi  in  h^jusmodi  propositionibus  non  propriis  verbis  nos  uti ;  nam  talem  con- 
tractam  neque  donationem  esse,  neque  pecuniam  creditam ;  donationem  non  esse, 
qnia  non  ea  mente  pecunia  daretur,  ut  omnimodo  penes  accipientem  maneret ; 
creditam  non  esse,  quia  exsolrendi  causa  magis  daretur,  quam  alterius  obligandi. 
Igitor  si  Is,  qui  pecuniam  hac  conditione  accepit,  ut  mibi  in  creditum  daret  accep- 
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has  been  already  stated,  viz.,  that  the  intentioiii  rather  than  the  words, 
of  the  contracting  parties  is  to  be  considered.  Both  rest  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  common  sense,  that  no  contract  is  entered  into  with  the 
intention  of  being  nagatory.(t) 

Sixthly, — ^When  the  same  provision  or  sentence  expresses  '''two  ^  ^q^  ^ 
meanings,  that  one  which  most  conduces  to  carry  into  effect  the  ■-  J 
end  and  object  of  the  Gonyention,  should  be  adopted.(^) 

Seyenthly, — An  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  a  Convention  may  some* 
times, — due  regard  being  of  course  had  to  the  subject-matter, — ^be 
explained  by  the  common  use  of  those  terms  in  the  country,  with  respect 
to  which  more  especially  the  engagement  is  made.0 

Eighthly, — The  rule,  that  the  influence  and  authority  of  usage  in  the 
interpretation  of  private  covenants,  is  such,  that  cmtomary  clauses, 
though  not  expressed,  are  held  to  be  contained  therein,  is  in  its  spirit 
applicable  to  International  covenants,  (m) 

LXXIY.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  cases  in  which  doubt  arises 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  expression :  and  first,  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
uncertainty.  It  will  generally  be  found  to  arise  either  from — 1.  tncom- 
fleteness ;  2.  or  ambiguity. 

LXXY.  The  uncertainty  caused  by  incompleteness,  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  speech  interrupted,  before  the  thought  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed J)y  it  has  been  fully  uttered,  (n) 

The  Roman  Law  furnishes  instances  of  such  incompleteness,  referring 
to  cases  in  which  the  law  has  required  a  deed  or  act  of  business  to  be 
attested  by  witnesses,  but  has  omitted  to  specify  the  number  ;(o)  or 
where  a  testator  has  required  a  sum  *of  money  to  be  paid,  but  ^  ^^  ^ 
omitted  to  specify  the  amount  or  the  coin.(j))  ^        J 

LXXYI.  The  uncertainty  arising  from  ambiguity  is  more  important     y^ 
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tarn  dederit,  non  fore  creditam ;  magis  enim  menm  accepisse  intelligi  debeo.  Sed 
biec  intelligenda  sunt  propter  sabtilltatem  Terboram;  bemgnius  tamen  est,  utrom- 
qae  valere." — Dig.  xii.  L  20. 

(t)  "  Omnia  hominum  facta  ad  flcopam  aliquem  atqne  finem  tendnnt,  ande  sibl 

I  aliis  ntilitatem  qnandam  expectant." — ^Gic.  de  Fin.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

(k)  "  Qnoties  idem  sermo  duas  sententias  exprimit,  ea  potiBsimam  accipietur, 
quae  rei  gerenda  aptior  est.'' — ^Dig.  L.  17,  67. 

Compare  also  Dig.  xxiv.  i.  52.    Dig.  xix.  ii.  15,  4.     Dig.  xix.  ii.  18. 

(2)  "Semper  in  stipolationibns  et  in  ceteris  contractibos  id  seqnimur  qaod 
actam  est.  At  si  non  appareat,  qnid  actum  est,  erit  conseqnens,  ut  id  seqaamor, 
quod  in  regione,  in  qna  actam  est,  freqoentatnr." — Dig.  L.  17,  34. 

(m)  "  In  contractibus  tacit^  veniunt  ea  qose  sunt  moris  et  consoetadinis.'' — ^Po- 
thier  (Eyans's  Trans.)  vol.  i.  p.  56.  "  In  obscuris  inspici  solet,  quod  Terisimilins 
est.  ant  quod pUrum^  fieri  soleu" — ^Dig.  L.  17,  114. 

(fi)  SaTigny,  R.  R.  i.  36. 

(oj  Not.  107,  c.  1.  In  the  preface  to  this  noTel,  it  Is  remarked  that  the  wills  of 
testators  were  often  so  imperiectly  expressed,  that  they  required  Diviners  rather 

than  Interpreters :  "  Big  roaavTHv  do&^tap  ^(^XOoy,  &aTt  ndvrttay  ftSXXov  Ii  lfifiti»iu»  Tti9ra 

*poci€Toeai,"  So  the  English  lawyers  have  a  maxim,  "  Dirinatio  non  interpretatio 
est  qnie  omnino  recedit  a  litera." 

(j>)  "  Et  si  plures  faerint  testes  adhibiti,  sufficit  solennem  nnmernm  exandire." 
.  .  .  .  "  Sed  et  si  notam  postea  adjecerit  legato  vel  sua  voce  vel  litteris,  rel 
Bummam,  vel  nomen  legatarii,  quod  non  scripserat,  vel  nummorum  qualitatem,  an 
recte  fecerit?  Et  puto  etiam  qualitatem  nummorum  posse  postea  addi ;  nam  et  s! 
adjecta  non  fuisset,  utique  placeret  conjectionem  fieri  ejus,  quod  reliquit,  Tel  ex 
Ticinis  scripturis,  Tel  ex  consuetudine  patrisfamilias  Tel  regionis."— Dig.  xxtIU. 
L21. 
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in  ii8  character  and  more  frequent  in  its  occnrrenoe.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
1.  The  amhiguity  of  nngle  expressions  {wingulorum  verhorum ;)  2.  The 
ambiguity  which  springs  firom  the  general  construction  (comjxmtione 
orationis)  of  the  iD8trument.(9) 

LXXYII.  The  ambiguity  of  single  expressions  arises  when  one  object 
only  is  intended  to  be  designated,  but  the  expression  used  for  the  pur- 
pose embraces  more  than  one.  In  civil  aflOurs  this  happens  more  fre- 
quently with  respect  to  the  testaments  and  contracts  of  individuals,  than 
with  respect  to  public  laws ;  but  the  Treaty  or  International  Covenant, 
it  must  be  remembered,  partakes  of  the  character  both  of  a  law  and  a 
contract.  The  Eoman  Law  suggests  as  instances  of  this  kind  of  ambi- 
guity, testaments  in  which  the  slave  Stichus  is  bequeathed  as  a  legacy, 
Titius  is  named  as  legatee,  and  the  farm  of  Comdius{r)  is  the  subject 
of  the  bequest;  but  there  are  several  slaves  named  Stichus,  several  per- 
sons named  Titius,  several  farms  designated  the  farm  of  Cornelius. 
r*Q9 1  ^^  ^^  ^^^  happen  that  the  expressions  relate  to  some  abstract 
L  J  *ideaj  a  class  of  things  or  persons,  and  then  the  ambiguity  arises 
either  from  the  fact,  1.  that  the  expression  used  has  various  and  differ- 
ent significations,  like  the  expressions  puer,  familia^  potestas,  praMcrip- 
tio,  in  the  Roman  Law.(«)  ^.  that  it  has  a  restricted  {stricta,)  and  an 
extensive  (lata)  signification,  as  the  words  cognatio,  pignus,  hypotheca^ 
adoptio  had  in  the  Eoman  Law.(f)  The  interpretation  applied  to  these 
two  kinds  of  ambiguity  is  usually  called  by  jurists  declaratory  {declarer 
iiva,) 

LXXYin.  The  ambiguity  which  arises  from  the  general  construction 
[compositione  orationis^)  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  both 
with  respect  to  laws,  and  to  the  instruments  of  private  business. 

The  former  is,  indeed,  well  illustrated  by  an  instance  which  occurs  in 
the  Digest  itself,  in  which  the  jurist,  after  stating  various  questions 
requiring  the  application  of  a  principle  of  law,  ends  the  paragraph  by 
the  words  mihisontrdt  videtur:  the  interpretation  depends  entirely  on  the 
question,  whether  these  words  relate  to  the  w7u}le  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, or  to  a  part  of  it.(u) 

r  •Q^  1  Cioero(5c)  puis  a  well-known  case  of  ambiguity  relating  to  •pri- 
L        -I  vate  instruments.    In  the  direction  given  by  a  testator  to  his  heir 


q)  Donelliifl,  Com.  de  Jar.  Ci^.  i.  p.  43. 
^avigny,  R.  R.  i.  36. 


Dig.  zxyiii.  1,  21, 1,  vide  ante,  n.  3. 

Ir)  Dig.  XXX.  39,  6. 

(«]  Savigny,  R.  R.  i.  s.  36. 

Dig.  L.  16,  195,   Familux  appellatio — varii  accepta  est,  nam  et  in  res,  et  in  per- 
•onaB  didacitnr,  kc. 

God.  iii.  39,  5.    The  word  prcueriptio  is  used  to  signify  either  a  legal  pleading, 
defensive  plea,  or  prescription. 

lb.  5,  13.    Use  of  the  phrase,  ti  idmen  extant^  may  mean,  if  they  are  not  destroyed, 
or  if  they  hare  not  been  alienated  by  the  hasband  (extant  apud  maritum.) 

(t)  Dig.  i.  7,  1,  8.  1.      "  Qnod  adoptionia  nomen  est  eqnidem  generale,  in  daas 
antem  species  dividitur,"  Ac. 

lb.  viii.  2,  23.    *<  Qnodsi  ita  sit  cantum,  ne  luminibut  officiatur^  ambigua  est  eerip^ 
turOj  utrumne,  his  luminibas  officiatur,  qus  nunc  sunt  an  etiam  his,  qase  postea 
qnoqae  faerint." 
I  Dig.  xHt.  3,  2. 
'  Ex  ambiguo  antem  nascitnr  controTersia,  qanm,  qnid  senserit  scriptory 
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with  respeot  to  a  certain  weight  of  silver  plate  to  be  giren  to  his  (testa- 
toi^s)  wife,  the  bequest  being  so  worded -that  the  collocatioQ  of  the  words 
(^vcB  voUi)  left  it  donbtfal  whether  the  selection  of  the  particular  plate 
rested  with  the  heir  or  the  wife.  The  rales  of  interpretation,  it  may  be 
observedi  which  Cicero  suggests  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  are 
laid  down  in  this  chapter. 

LXXIX.  Howerer  different  these  forms  of  doubt,  arising  from  the      ^ 
ineompleienets  or  ambiguify  of  an  instrument,  may  be,  they  have  this 
feature  in  common,  that  they  offer  an  obstacle  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Treaty  in  which  they  occur. 

Whether  this  obstacle  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  clearness  in  the 
thoughts,  or  in  an  imperfect  mastery  oyer  language  in  the  proyisions  of 
the  Treaty,  a  logical  interpretation  is  equally  needed;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  application  of  the  general  rules,  already  laid  down,  must  be  first 
resorted  to. 

LXXX.  With  respect  to  difficulties  of  construction  arising  from  both       '^ 
the  foregoing  sources  of  doubt,  two  general  rules  are  applicable.(y) 

1.  That  the  contracting  party,  who  might  and  ought  to  have  expressed 
himself  clearly  and  fully,  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  carelessness, 
and  cannot,  at  a  general  rttle,  introduce  subsequent  restrictions  or  ezten- 
nons  of  his  meaning.(2;) 

*2.  That  what  is  sufficiently  declared  must  be  taken  to  be  p  ^ .  ^ 
true,  and  to  have  been  the  true  intention  of  the  party  entering  L  J 
into  the  engagement. 

LXXXI.  Under  the  second  branch  of  logical  interpretation,  we  have      r 

obscarnm  est,  qaod  scriptum  duas  pluresve  res  significat,  ad  hunc  modam :  Pater- 
familias, qunm  filium  heredem  faceret,  Tasorum  argeDteomm  centam  pondo  nzorl 
tnm  sic  legavit :  heres  metu  nxari  mauB  voiorum  argenUorum  pondo  centum^  qwt  volet, 
dalo.  Post  mortem  ejus  Tasa  magnifica  et  pretiose  cselata  petit  a  filio  mater.  lUe 
se,  qaas  ipse  yellet  debere  dicit.  Primum,  si  fieri  poterit,  demonstrandam  est,  doq 
esse  ambigud  scriptam,  propterea  quod  omnes  in  consuetudine  sermoois  sic  uti 
Boleant  eo  verbo  nno  pinribusye  in  earn  sententiam,  in  quam  is,  qui  dicet,  accipi- 
endom  esse  demonstrabit  Deinde  ez  snperipre  et  ez  inferiore  scriptura  doeendum 
id,  quod  quaeratur,  fieri  perspicnum.  Quare  si  ipsa  separatim  ez  se  verba  consi- 
derentur,  omnia,  aut  pleraque  ambigua  visum  iri ;  quae  autem  ez  omni  considerate 
scriptarft  perspicna  fiant,  hsec  ambigaa  non  oportere  ezistimari."-^De  Invent.  1.  ii. 
c  35,  40. 

(y)  Yattel,  ib.  ss.  264-266. 

(2)  "  In  siipulationibiu  quum  quariiur  quid  actum  sitj  verba  contra  ttipulatorem  in- 
tsfjnretanda  mnt." — Dig.  zlv.  i.  38,  18. 

"  VeterHnu  placet,  paetionem  ol>8curam  vel  ambiffuam  venditori  et  qui  loeavit,  noeerey 
in  quorum  fuitpotettate  kgempertiUe  eontcribere,^^ — Dig.  II.  14,  39;  et  vide  ib.  zviii. 
1,  21;  L.  17,  172;zviu.  1,33. 

Mr.  Evans  very  jusUj  observes,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Pothier  on  Obliga- 
tions, that  "  The  rule  of  the  English  Law  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  the  words  of 
an  engagement  are  to  be  construed  most  strongly  against  the  person  engaging." 
He  adds  that  "  These  two  opposite  rules  have  probably  both  resulted  from  the 
same  mazim,  that  verba  amingtM  fortiue  accipiuntur  contra  proferentem.  By  the 
Roman  Law,  the  words  of  the  stipulation  were  necessarily  those  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made ;  the  person  promising,  only  assented  to  the  question 
proposed  by  the  person  stipulating.  There  is  nothing  similar  to  this  in  the  cove-  ^ 
nants  and  engagements  used  in  England;  but  an  indenture  is  the  deed  of  both 
parties,  and  the  words  it  contains  are  taken  as  the  words  of  both,  ezcept  as  to 
those  parts  which  are  in  their  nature  only  applicable  to  one  of  them." — Vol.  i.  p. 
58.  See,  too,  Savigny,  Obligationenrecht,  IL  193-4-5,  who  ezpresses  himself 
ezactly  to  the  same  effect 
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to  consider  cases  of  doabt,  arising  from  the  imprapriefy  of  the  expression 
employed.  That  is  to  say,  cases  in  which  the  expression  does  convey  a 
meaning,  and,  abstractedly  considered,  an  nnambignons  meaning,  bat 
one  which,  when  the  cirenmstances  are  considered,  evidently  does  not 
convey  the  meaning  intended  by  the  author  or  authors  of  the  instrument 
in  which  it  occurs. 

In  such  cases  is  the  word  or  the  intention  to  prevail?  It  must  be 
answered,  that  as  the  only  function  of  the  word  is  to  express  the  inten- 
tioui  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  former  is  to  prefer  the  means  to  the 
end.  The  Roman  jurists  justly  said  of  laws,  <<  Non  hoc  est,  verba  eamm 
tenere^  sed  vim  ac  protestatem;"(a)  and  not  less  justly  of  contracts,  <<In 
r^fl^l  conventionibus  ^contrahentium  voluntatem  potius,  quam  verba 
I-        J  spectari  placuit.^'(&) 

LXXXII.  Oases  of  this  character  exhibit  a  much  less  varied  form 
than  those  in  which  the  doubt  arises  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  expres- 
sion. 

The  impropnehf  of  the  words  to  express  the  meaning  arises,  when  the 
words  convey  more  or  lets  than  the  meaning  of  the  person  using  them. 
In  the  former  case  the  impropriety  of  the  expression  is  rectified  by  a 
narrowing  or  reUrictive  interpretation  (interpretatio  restrictiva),  in  the 
latter  by  a  widening  or  eoUensive  interpretation  (interpretatio  extensiva). 
•^  TiXXXTTL  The  object  of  both  kinds  of  interpretation  is  identical, 

namely,  to  bring  the  expression  in  unison  with  the  thought,  and  the 
necessity  and  justification  of  both  is  founded  upon  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  thought  is  as  demonstrably  clear  as  the  expression  is  evidently  im* 
proper.  Although,  therefore,  this  kind  of  interpretation  has  been  ranged 
under  the  class  designated  as  logical^  it  manifestly  is  also  of  an  historical 
character,  necessitating  a  recurrence  to  the  record  of  the  facts  which  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  the  formation  of  the  Treaty;  and  here  again  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  general  rules  of  interpretation  which  have 
been  already  laid  down. 

In  the  application,  equally  of  the  restrictive  as  of  the  extensive  modes 
of  interpretation^  the  most  scrupulous  caution  is  to  be  observed,  lest  the 
true  bounds  of  the  doctrine  which  we  are  considering  be  overpassed,  and 
inference(cj  or  analogy (cQ  be  substituted  for  interpretation,  in  which 
case  it  is  clear,  that  the  expression  is  not  rectified  by  being  brought  into 
unison  with  the  idea,  but  that  a  new  idea  is  substituted  by  the  interpreter 
in  the  place  of  that  which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  framers  of  the 
Treaty. 

(a)  IMg.  i.  3, 17. 

''Yerbum,  ex  legibus  sic  accipiendam  est:  tarn  ex  legum  sententift,  qnam  ex 
Terbis."— Dig.  L.  16,  6. 

"  Sed  etsi  maximd  Ycrba  legis  banc  habeant  intellectom,  tamen  mens  iegislatoris 
aliud  Tult."— lb.  xxyii.  1,  13,  2. 

"  Non  oportere  jus  cmle,  calomniari  neque  verba  captari,  sed  qua  mente  quid 
diceretor,  animadrertere  conrenlre.'' — lb.  x.  4,  19. 

(b)  Dig.  L.  16,  219. 

(eS  Savigny,  R.  R.  i.  s.  37. 

(d)  *^Analofftd  pneter  legis  argumentum  novt  aliqmd  laducimus,  ideo,  quod  id 
quoque  ▼oloisse  legislatorem  probabile  sit:  qu»  quidem  res  est  et  diseriminis  et 
oautionis  plenissima." — ^Mahlenbrnch  Doctriaa  Paadect  1.  1,  b.  64. 
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♦TiXXXIY.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  inierpreiaiiony  which  ^  ^g  ^  4^ 
haf  been  designated  as  eaUennve^  Yattel,  agreeing  with  Grotins  L  -■ 
and  Pafiendorf,(«)  ia  of  opinion  that  where  the  sufficient  and  only  reason 
of  a  provision  is  nndispated  and  certain,  such  provision  maj  be  extended 
to  cases  to  which  the  iame(/)  reason  applies,  although  the  provision  be 
not  comprised  within  the  signification  of  the  terms  employed.  This  prin- 
ciple is  sometimes  called,  an  adhering  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  let- 
ter.(^)  The  Koran  forbad  wine  to  the  Mahometans,  and  in  so  dobg 
fi)rbcul  all  intoxicating  liquors.  It  was  a  provision  in  a  Treaty  that  a 
certain  city  should  not  be  enclosed  within  walls :  at  the  time  when  the 
Treaty  was  made,  walls  were  the  only  species  of  fortifications  in  use;  it 
would  not  be  lawful  to  fortify  that  city  by  means  of  fosses  and  earth- 
works, because  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Treaty  was  to  prevent  the 
fortification  of  the  town.  Sempronius  willed  in  his  last  testament  that 
if  the  child  of  his  then  pregnant  wife  should  die,  Curius  should  be  his 
heir.  The  testator  died,  but  his  wife  proved  not  to  be  pregnant.  Are 
the  heirs  under  an  intestacy,  or  Curius,  to  possess  the  property?  The 
latter,  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  was  that  Ourina 
should  stand  next  to  the  testator's  own  child.  These  are  the  illustrations 
employed  by  Yattel  and  his  great  predecessors,  in  support  of  the  position. 
One,  it  will  be  seen,  borrowed  from  a  Zaic,  one  from  a  eonvetUionf  one 
from  an  unilateral  act  or  testament.  Yattel,  however,  enforces  with 
great  earnestness  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  caution  always  attending 
the  use  of  a  mode  of  interpretation,  which  is  not  authorised  by  the  terms 
of  the  instrument.  It  may  only  be  resorted  to  in  eases  where  there  is 
no  dispute  with  respect  to  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the  precision; 
*and  the  cardinal  rule,  that  the  true  sense  of  a  promise  is  not  r  4^97-1 
only  that  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  promiser,(&)  but  also  that  t-  -I 
which  has  been  sufficiently  declared,  and  which  both  the  contracting 
parties  must  have  reasonably  understood,  is  never  to  be  departed  from. 
On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  instrument  is  not  to  be  construed  agree- 
ably to  the  reason  which  one  of  the  parties  possibly  might  have  had  in 
his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  construed  agree* 
ably  to  the  reason  upon  which  the  parties  clearly  did  proceed. 

LXXXY.    This  rule  of  extensive  interpretation  excludes  all  the     ^ 
evasions  and  pretexts  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  stipulations.    As  a  general  maxim,  it  is  true  that  good  faith 
dings  to  the  q^irit,  and  fraud  to  the  letter  of  the  convention.(«) 

(e)  Grotins,  1.  ii.  c.  16,  20.  Paffendorf,  1.  r.  e.  12,  18.  Yattel,  I.  11.  c.  17,  s. 
291>2. 

(/)  If,  Grotias  obsenres,  it  only  comes  within  a  Uke  reason,  this  will  not  show 
that  thej  were  incladed  in  his  meaning. 

Iff)  "Ergo  hie  statos dacit  ez  eo  qnod  scriptumest,  id  qnod  incertnmest:  qnod 
qnoniam  ratiocinatione  coUigitnr,  ratiocmativui  dicetar.'' — Qnintilian,  Inst.  Orat» 
L  tIL  c.  8. 

Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  223. 

''  Circumscriptio  semper  crimen,  sob  specie  legis,  inrolvit.    Quod  apparel 
J  legitimum  est,  quod  latet,  insidiosnm.''— Seneca,  1.  yi.  Gontrov.  3. 
"  Contra  legem  facit,  qui  id  facit,  qnod  Lex  prohibet :  in  fraudem  verft  l^giSr 
qni  salyis  yerbis  legis  sententiam  ejus  circumyenit.    Fraus  enim  legi  fit  ubi,  quod 
fieri  nolnit,  fieri  autem  non  yetuit,  id  fit :  et  quod  distat  /Sijrov  d«d  iitiv^tas  (id  eat 
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When  the  GoriathianSi  being  forbidden  to  ^ve  ships  to  the  Athenians, 
wM  them  some,  at  a  merely  nominal  priee, — ^when  tiie  Queen  of  Egypt 
refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ehodians  for  Pharos,  because,  though  as 
an  island,  it  was,  under  the  oonyention,  liable  to  sueh  tribute,  while  the 
demand  was  being  made  she  had  joined  it  to  the  continent  by  a  mole, — 
when  these  and  similar  frauds  are  attempted,  the  rule  of  extensive  inter' 
pretcUion  by  which  they  are  condemned,  is  the  rule  of  acknowledged 

r*d81  ^LXXXYL  There  is  another  maxim  of  law  relating  to 
L  J  Priyate  Contracts,  which  relates  to  the  extensive  interpretcUionj 
and  the  principle  of  which  is  applicable  to  International  Covenants. 
Pothier  says  that,0  «  When  the  object  of  the  agreement  is  uniyersally 
to  include  eyerything  of  a  given  nature  (une  universalitd  des  chosesA 
the  general  description  will  comprise  all  particular  articles,  although 
they  may  not  have  been  in  the  knowledge  of  the  parties.  For  instance, 
an  engagement  which  A.  makes  with  B.  to  abandon  his  share  in  a 
succession  for  a  certain  sum.  This  agreement  includes  everything  which 
makes  part  of  the  succession,  whether  known  or  not ;  the  intention  of 
A.  and  B.  was  to  contract  for  the  whole.  Therefore  it  is  decided  that 
A.  cannot  object  to  the  agreement,  under  pretence  that  a  considerable 
property  has  been  found  to  belong  to  the  succession  of  which  both  parties 
bad  no  knowledge.'' 

LXXXVU.  Reetfictive  is  the  reverse  of  Exteneive  Interpretation^ 
but  founded  upon  the  same  principle  of  making  the  language  correspond 
with  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  convention.  - 

Grotius  lays  down  three  predicaments  in  which  Restrictive  Inierpreta* 
Hon  is  necessary. 

1.  When,  without  a  limitation  of  the  literal  meaning,  an  absurdity 
would  follow. 

2.  When  the  only  cause  or  reason  which  moved  the  will  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  has  ceased. 

8.  When  the  matter  of  the  promise  or  engagement  is  defective. 

LXXXVIII.  It  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  no  one  is  supposed  to  intend 
what  is  absurd.  A  man  bequeaths  his  house  to  one  person,  and  his 
garden  to  another;  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  latter  had  a 
garden  bequeathed  to  hipi  into  which  he  could  not  enter.  The  absolute 
bequest  of  the  house  must  therefore  be  restricted^  and  subjected  to  the 
condition  of  allowing  a  passage  to  the  owner  of  the  garden.  Yattel 
r  *0Q  1  ^PP^^^^  *^^^^  '^^®  ^  ^^®  conduct  of  States,  and  observes  that 
L  J  when  the  strict  meaning  of  a  Treaty  would  lead  to  an  unlawful 
I 

dictam  a  Bcntenti^)  hoc  distat  fraas  ab  eo,  quod  contra  legem  fiiU" — ^Dig.  i.  3, 
29-30. 

(k)  The  Roman  lawyers  classed  the  modes  of  evading  a  prohibitory  law  under 
four  heads : — 

By  disguising  or  cbangring — 

fl.)  The  thing  which  was  the  subject  of  the  contract. — Dig.  xiv.  6,  Y,  3. 
2.1  The />«r*o». — lb.  xxir.  1,  5, 
(3.)  The  nature  of  the  contract. — lb. 
(4.)  The  manner  of  contracting. — lb.  ztL  1,  8,  14. 
(I)  Pothier,  (Eran's  Transl.,)  yol.  L  p.  59. 
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oonseqaenoe  it  most  be  restricted.  The  State  which  has  promised  to 
sssist  an  ally  in  all  his  wars,  ought  not  to  assist  him  in  a  war  which  is 
manifestly  nojost 

LXXXIX.  Under  the  second  class  of  oases  mentioned  by  Grotios,  4" 
mnst  be  discossed  the  important  qoestion  arising  from  the  maxim  of 
Civilians,  conventio  omnia  itUMigitur  rebue  eie  etantihue.  When  that 
state  of  things  which  was  essential  to,  and  the  moving  canse  of  the  pro* 
mise  or  engagement,  has  undergone  a  material  change,  or  has  ceased, 
the  foundation  of  the  promise  or  engagement  is  gone,  and  their  obligation 
has  ceased.  This  proposition  rests  upon  the  principle  that  the  condition 
of  rebus  sic  stantibus  is  tacitly  annexed  to  every  covenant.  Grotiu8(m) 
admits  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine  only  in  cases  in  which  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  existing  state  of  things  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  contract. 

Yattel  illustrates  the  doctrine  by  several  instanoes.(n^  An  Elective 
Prince,  having  no  children,  promises  an  ally  that  he  will  endeavour  to 
procure  for  him  the  right  of  succession ;  but  a  son  is  afterwards  bom  to 
him.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  engagement  is  made  Toid  by  this  subse- 
quent event  ?  A  sovereign,  in  time  of  peace,  promises  to  send  succour 
to  an  ally;  before  he  can  do  so,  war  breaks  out  in  his  own  dominions : 
he  is  not  bound  to  fulfil  a  promise  which  would  leave  him  defenceless.(o) 
So,  if  a  State  be  engaged  to  furnish  another  State  with  certain  articles 
of  commerce,  and  subsequent  unforeseen  circumstances  render  these 
articles  of  ^paramount  importance  to  the  subjects  of  the  engsging  r^i  qa^ 
State,  the  delivery  of  the  articles  cannot  be  reasonably  required.  L  J 
If,  for  instance,  a  State  has  promised  to  furnbh  com  to  another  state, 
and  a  dearth  takes  place,  so  that  there  be  not  corn  enough  for  his  own 
Bubjects,(j>)  in  this  collision  of  duties,  the  preference  must  be  given  to 
the  latter.(9)  Necesrity,  when  real  and  bona  fide,  overrides  the  obligar 
tion  of  the  promise. 

Lord  StowelljjiHin^  iu  lUrftii^i^t— it  observes  that,  a<<  clear  neces- 
sity will  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  every  thing  that  is  done  &irly, 
and  with  good  faith  under  it.''(r)  And  again,  « that  the  law  of  cases 
of  necessity  is  not  likely  to  be  well  furnished  with  precise  rules;  neces- 
sity creates  the  law,  it  supersedes  rules,  and  whatever  is  reasonable  and 
just  in  such  cases  is  likewise  legal.    It  is  not  to  be  conaideied  as  matter 

(m)  "  Solet  et  hoc  disputari,  an  promissa  in  se  habeant  tacitam  conditionem,  si 
res  maneant  quo  sant  loco :  qnod  negandom  Mt,  nisi  apertissime  pateat  statom 
rerum  prsesentem  in  unica  ilia  qaam  diximus  ratioDe  incloflam  esse.  Sic  passim 
in  historiis  legimns  legates  a  sascepto  itinere  domum  rediisse  deserta  legatione, 
qnod  res  ita  mntatas  intelligerent,  ut  tota  legationis  materia  ant  causa  cessa- 
ret"— L.  ii.  c.  xvi.  26, 2. 

ifi^  L.  ii.  c.  zyU.  296. 
0)  "  Humana  jura  omnia  ita  esse  comparata,  ut  non  obligent  in  summa  neces- 
siUte."— Grot.  1.  Ii.  c.  18-4,  s.  6. 

(p)  On  this  principle  Great  Britian  arbitrated  between  Sardinia  and  Tunis, 
1843-4.    With  respect  to  CTents  rendering  the  performance  of  a  contract  illegal 
in  the  case  of  individuals,  owing  to  the  brealung  out  of  war  between  the  nations 
to  which  thej  belong,  see  Abbotf>on  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen,  c.  13. 
(g)  Vide  ante,  p.  12,  n.    Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  12,  s.  170. 
(r)  The  Christiansberg,  Rob.  Adm.  Bep.  6,  378. 
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of  sorprise,  therefore  if  maob  iDstitated  rule  is  not  to  be  foand  on  such 
8abject0.''(«) 

Treaties  concluded  agunst  a  particular  State,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Balance  of  Power,  mast  necessarily  be  subject  to  change,  so  far  as  the 
parties  are  concerned,  when  one  of  them  endeavours  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciple by  his  own  unlawful  aggrandisement. 

Yattel,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  feelings  of  honour  and  honestyi 
inculcates  the  utmost  caution  in  the  application  of  the  rule  of  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  under  discussion.  It  is  manifest  that  the  State, 
like  the  Individual,  which  takes  advantage  of  every  change  of  aflFairs  to 
disengage  itself  from  the  obligations  of  a  solemn  covenant,  weakens  the 
foundations  of  that  good  faith  on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends. 
r*1011  *^C.  The  caution  which  Yattel  so  strongly  inculcates  with 
*•  J  respect  to  the  rule,  "  eanventio  omnis  xnteUigitur  rebus  9%c  stan- 
t^m$/'  was  never  more  amply  or  more  honourably  illustrated,  than  in 
the  conduct  of  Oreat  Britain  with  respect  to  the  Busso-Dutch  Loan. 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolution,  Great  Britain  took  posses- 
sion of  the  colonies  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  not  because  she  was  at  war 
with  Holland,  but  to  preserve  them  from  France  when  France  invaded 
Holland.  When,  in  1814,  Holland  was  liberated  from  the  dominion  of 
France,  Qreat  Britain  conceived  herself  bound  in  honour  to  restore  to 
Holland  these  colonies.  Therefore,  on  the  13th  August,  1814,  Great 
Britain  concluded  a  Convention  with  the  Netherlands,  in  the  first 
article  of  which  she  engaged  to  restore  to  the  Netherlands  all  the  colonies 
which  were  possessed  by  Holland  on  the  1st  of  January,  1803,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice, 
which  possessions  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  supplementary  Convention. 
That  supplementary  Convention  was  contained  in  the  first  additional 
article  to  the  Convention  just  referred  to,  namely,  of  the  13th  August, 
1814.  By  that  additional  article.  Great  Britain  engaged,  first,  to  pay 
1,000,000^.  to  Sweden  -,  secondly,  to  advance  2,000,000^.  to  be  applied 
towards  augmenting  and  improving  the  defences  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
thirdly,  to  bear  equally  with  Holland  such  further  charges  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  towards  the  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Low 
Countries,  in  union  with  Holland,  &c.,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the 
sum  of  3,000,000Z.,  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain.  In  consideration 
of  these  engagements,  the  Netherlands  agreed  to  cede  in  full  sovereignty 
to  His  Britannic  Majesty  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Deme- 
rara, Essequibo,  and  Berbice.  The  manner  in  which  this  latter  sum  was 
to  be  expended,  was  determined  by  a  subsequent  Convention(<)  signed  on 


diOly 


(»)  The  Gratitadme,  Ibid.  3,  266. 

h)  Hansard'8  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xc.  N.  S.  vol.  xci. — Debates  on  Cracow.    See  espe- 

Uiy  the  ipeeches  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Mr. 
Staart  Wortlej.  See,  too,  the  question  again  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
bj  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  August  1,  1854,  and  the  speech  of  Sir.  W.  Molesworth, 
which  exhausts  the  subJecL 

65  Geo.  III.  c.  115,  (28th  June,  1816.) 

2^3  Wm.  IV.  c.  81,  (3rd  August,  1832.) 

Hertzlett's  Treaties,  vol.  iv.  p.  367,  &c. 
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the  19th  of  May,  *1815,  between  Great  Britain,  the  King  of  the  r«2Q2-i 
Netherlands,  and  Rassia,  bj  which  Great  Britain  undertook  the  *-  J 
payment  of  part  of  a  debt  owed  by  Rnasia  to  Holland. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  <<  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  being  desirons,  upon  the  final  reunion  of  the  Belgio  pro- 
vinces with  Holland,  to  render  to  the  Allied  Powers  who  were  parties  to 
the  Treaty  concluded  at  Ghaumont  on  the  1st  March,  1814,  a  suitable 
return  for  the  heavy  expense  incurred  by  them  in  delivering  the  said 
territories  from  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  said  Powers,  having, 
in  consideration  of  arrangements  made  with  each  other,  mutually  agreed 
to  waive  their  several  pretensions  under  this  head  in  favour  of  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  His  said  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  has  thereupon  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to  execute 
with  His  Imperial  Majesty  a  Convention  to  the  following  effect,  to  which 
His  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  to  be  a  party,  in  pursuance  of  engagements 
taken  by  His  said  Majesty  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  a  Con- 
vention signed  at  London  on  thel^th  day  of  August,  1814/' 

In  the  second  article,  their  l^^fi  and  Britannic  Majesties  engaged  to 
pay  an  annual  interest  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  said  capitaU,  together  with 
a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  third  and  fourth  articles  it  was 
agreed  that  these  payments  should  be  made  through  the  agency  of  Russia, 
and  that  Russia  should  *'  continue  as  heretofore  to  be  security  to  the 
creditors  for  the  whole  of  the  said  loan,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  same,  their  Belgic  and  Britannic  Majesties  remain- 
ing liable  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  each  for  the  punctual  discharge  of 
the  respective  proportions  of  the  said  charge/' 

*By  the  fifth  article  it  was  said  to  be  <<  understood  and  agreed  r«i  qq-i 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  said  payments  on  L  -I 
the  part  of  their  Majesties  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  as  aforesaid,  shall  cease  and  determine  should  the  posses- 
sion and  sovereignty  (which  God  forbid  I)  of  the  Belgio  provinces  at  any 
time  pass  or  be  severed  from  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  previous  to  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  same.  It 
is  also  understood  and  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that 
the  payments  on  the  part  of  their  Majesties  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  interrupted  in 
the  event  (which  God  forbid  I)  of  a  war  breaking  out  between  any  of  the 
three  high  contracting  parties ;  the  government  of  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias  being  actually  bound  to  its  creditors  by  a  similar 
agreement/' 

In  1831,  after  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  Great  Britain 
having  changed  her  mind,  with  respect  to  the  advantage  accruing  to 
Europe  from  the  union  of  these  territories,  was  anxious  to  induce  Russia 
to  assent  with  her  to  their  severance,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Belgium.  For  this  purpose.  Great  Britain  entered  into  a 
new  Treaty  with  Russia,  whereby,  though  the  event  had  happened  which 
released  Great  Britain  from  the  obligation  of  continuing  to  pay  her  por- 
tion of  the  loan,  she  nevertheless  bound  herself  again  to  do  so,  by  a  new 
Convention  entered  into  in  1881,  in  which  it  was  said  that : 
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«  Their  Majesties  the  Kiog  of  the  United  KiDgdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  RasBias^  considering  that  the 
events  which  haye  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands) 
since  the  year  1880,  have  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Courts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Rnssia  should  examine  the  stipulations  of  their  Convention 
of  the  19th  May,  1815,  as  well  as  of  the  Additional  Article  annexed 
thereto;  considering  that  such  examination  has  led  the  two  high  contract- 
r^^l  Ml  ^°^  P>"^tio8  to  the  ^conclusion,  that  complete  agreement  does  not 
L  J  exist  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  Convention,  when 
regarded  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  separa- 
tion that  has  taken  place  between  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  that,  on  referring  to  the  object  of  the 
above-mentioned  Convention  af  the  19th  May,  1815,  it  appears  that  that 
object  was  to  afford  to  Great  Britain  a  guarantee  that  Russia  would  on 
all  questions  concerning  Belgium,  identify  her  policy  with  that  which 
the  Court  of  London  had  deemed  the  best  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  just  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  secure  to 
Bussia  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  her  old  Dutch  debt,  in  consideration  of 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Yienna,(u)  to  which  she  had 
given  her  adhesion — arrangements  which  remain  in  full  force ;  their  said 
Majesties  being  desirous,  at  the  present  moment,  that  the  same  principles 
should  continue  to  govern  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  that  the 
special  lie  which  the  Convention  of  the  19th  May,  1815,  had  formed 
between  the  two  Courts,  should  be  maintained,  have,  &c. 

«  Art.  I. — ^In  virtue  of  the  considerations  above  specified,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  engages  to  recommend  to  his  parliament  to  enable  him  to  under- 
take to  continue,  on  his  part,  the  payments  stipulated  in  the  Convention 
of  the  19th  May,  1815,  according  to  the  mode,  and  until  the  completion 
of  the  sum  fixed  for  Great  Britain  in  the  said  Convention. 

<<  Art.  II. — ^In  virtue  of  the  same  considerations,  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Bussias  engages,  that  if  (which  God  forbid  !)  the  arrange- 
ments agreed  upon  for  the  independence  and  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  two  high  powers  are  equally  bound, 
r4^1051  B^<>^I<^  ^  endangered  by  the  course  of  events,  he  will  not  *con- 
L  J  tract  any  other  engagement,  without  a  previous  agreement  with 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  his  formal  assent.'' 

In  1847,  after  the  incorporation  of  the  free  city  of  Cracow  into  the 
Austrian  dominions,  Mr.  Hume  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
following  resolutions: 

«  1.  That  this  house,  considering  the  faithful  observance  of  the  Gene- 
ral Act  of  Congress,  or  Treaty  of  Vienna,  of  the  9th  day  of  June,  1815, 
as  the  basis  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Europe,  views  with  alarm  and 
indignation  the  incorporation  of  the  free  city  of  Cracow,  and  of  its  ter- 
ritory, into  the  empire  of  Austria,  by  virtue  of  a  Convention  entered  into 
at  Vienna,  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1846,  by  Bussia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  in  manifest  violation  of  the  said  Treaty. 

<<  2.  That  it  appears,  by  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  that  there 

(tt)  Not  the  Treaty  of  Yienna,  with  which,  in  the  debate,  it  was  sometimes  con- 
founded. 
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has  already  been  paid  from  the  BritiBh  treaanrj  towards  the  prinoipal 
and  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  called  Busso-Dntch  loan,  between  the 
years  1816  and  1846,  both  inclnsiye,  the  sam  of  40,493,750  florins, 
eqnal  to  8,374,479Z.  sterling  money;  and  that  the  liquidation  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  loan,  as  stipulated  by 
the  Act  of  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  81,  will  reqnire  further  annual  payments 
from  the  British  Treasury  until  the  year  1915,  amounting  to  47,006,250 
florins,  equal  to  3,917,1872.  sterling  money,  making  then  the  aggregate 
payment  of  7,291,6662.  and  the  arerage,  for  each  of  the  hundred  years, 
of  72,916^. 

«  3.  That  the  Gonyention  of  the  16th  day  of  November,  1831,  between 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Bussias,  was  made  to  explain  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain,  Bussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  signed  at  London 
on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1815,  and  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna; 
and,  by  that  Gonyention,  it  was  agreed  by  Great  Britain  <  to  secure  to 
Russia  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  her  old  Dutch  debt,  in  consideration 
of  the  general  arrangements  *of  the  Gongress  of  Vienna,  to  r4ti  Qg-i 
which  she  had  giyen  her  adhesion — arrangements  which  remain  L  J 
in  full  force/ 

"4.  That  this  house  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  Bussia  haying 
withdrawn  that  adhesion,  and  those  arrangements  being,  through  her 
act,  no  longer  in  force,  the  payments  from  this  country,  on  aecount  of 
that  debt,  should  be  henceforth  suspended."(x) 

The  Goyemment,  howeyer,  with  the  support  of  the  legislature,  refused 
to  assent  to  these  resolutions,  principally  upon  these  grounds :  1.  That 
the  loan  had  been  undertaken  by  Great  Britain  partly  on  account  of  the 
exertions  made  by  Bussia  with  the  other  great  powers  in  liberating  Bel* 
gium  from  France,  and  annexing  it  to  Holland.  2.  Partly  because 
Great  Britain  had  undertaken  the  loan  in  some  measure  as  a  set-off 
against  the  Dutch  possessions  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice^  retained  by  her  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
1814--15.  3.  Because  the  conyention  of  1831  contemplated  the  oontinu- 
ance  of  the  payment  by  Great  Britain,  eyen  during  a  war  with  Russia. 
It  was  admitted,  during  the  discussion,  that  the  eyidence  of  the  intention 
of  the  contracting  parties  was  to  be  deriyed  from  the  contemporary 
instrument8,(y)  and  from  the  main  object,  eyen  against  the  letter  of  the 
Gonyention. 

In  August,  1854,  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Hume  was  renewed  by  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart.  The  motion  for  repudiating  the  loan  was  founded  upon 
the  averment  that  Russia  had  yiolated  a  main  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  with  respect  to  the  free  nayigation  of  rivers  flowing  through 
diyers  countrie8,(;e)  *by  rendering  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  r«i  a^-i 
unnayigable  ;(a)  and  that  therefore  she  was  not  entitled  to  fur-  I-        •* 

(x)  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.  yoI.  xc.  p.  879. 

(y)  See  Sir  Robert  Peel's  remarks  on  the  despatch  of  Lord  Gastlereagh,  13th 
February,  1815,  as  explanatory  of  the  Convention. 

(2)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  proyisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (which,  by  the  way,  did  twt  inclttde  the  ConTenUon  of  the 

(a)  See  next  page. 
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iher  payment  of  the  loan.  The  motion,  which  was  in  substance  the  same 
as  thai  of  Mr.  Hume,  was,  for  the  like  reasons,  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  Great  Britain  was,  on  account  of  being  at  war  with  Russia, 
bound,  by  a  regard  to  national  honour,  to  be  more  than  ever  jealous  of 
affording  the  slightest  ground  for  the  accusation  that  she  wished  to  repu- 
diate her  debts  justly  contracted  with  the  power  which  was  now  her 
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quite  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  this  faith,  when 
the  interpretation  of  a  Treaty,  with  reference  to  a  case  not  foreseen  or 
provided  for  by  it,  has  become  necessary,  to  conduct  that  interpretation 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  what  the  party  would  have  done 
if  the  circumstance  which  has  now  happened  had  been  foreseen.  This 
is  sometimes  called  the  argumentum  a  ratiane  Ugu  ampld,  and  is  founded 
on  the  rule  of  law:  ^^ubi  eadem  ratio  ibi  idem  jus  statuendum" 
JL^  XCIL  (c)When  the  apprehension  of  a  particular  event  has  been  the 
reason  of  a  particular  provision  of  a  Treaty,  this  provision  is  not  to  be 
restricted  to  oases  in  which  such  an  event  is  improbable,  but  to  be 
extended  to  all  cases  in  which  the  event  is  possible.  If  a  Treaty  declare 
that  no  army  or  fleet  shall  be  conducted  to  a  certain  place,  it  will  not  be 
allowable  to  conduct  thither  an  army  or  a  fleet,  under  pretence  that  no 
harm  is  intended  by  such  a  step;  for  the  object  of  the  provision  was  not 
only  to  prevent  the  actual  occurrence  of  an  evil,  but  to  keep  all  danger^ 
and  all  apprehension  of  danger,  at  a  distance. 

XOIII.  However  general  the  terms  may  be  in  which  an  agreement  is 

rf^       conceived,  it  only  comprises  those  things  respecting  which  it  appears  that 

r'1'1081  ^^^  contracting  parties  proposed  *to  covenant,  and  not  others 

t-        -I  which  were  not  within  the  scope  of  their  intention  or  contempla- 

tion.((f) 

XCIV.  When  a  case  is  expressed  in  a  contract  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  doubt  which  might  otherwise  arise  as  to  whether  the  engage- 
ment resulting  from  the  contract  would  extend  to  such  case,  the  parties 
are  not  thereby  understood  to  restrain  the  extent  to  which  the  engage- 
ment, in  respect  to  other  cases  not  so  expressed,  would  legally  reach,  (e) 

This  subject  has  also  been  considered  in  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  respecting  the  construction  of 
the  Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  During  the  war,  the  State  of 
Virginia  made  a  law,  that  all  persons  indebted  to  British  subjects  might 
pay  the  amount  into  the  loan-office,  which  should  be  a  good'.discharge. 
By  the  Treaty  of  peace  it  was  provided  that  <<  creditors  of  uther  side 
should  meet  with  no  lawful  impediments  for  the  recovery  of  their  debts.'' 

19th  of  Hay)  could  affect  the  Rnssian  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrinople,  1829. 

(a)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

(6)  Vide  post,  as  to  the  effect  of  war  upon  the  debts  both  of  States  and  Sub- 
jects.   Vide  ante,  chap.  iii.  as  to  such  debts  in  time  of  peace. 

Ic)  Vattel,  1.  ii.  c.  37,  s.  298. 

la)  <*  Iniquum  est  enim,  perimi  pacto  id,  de  quo  cogitatum  non  docetur.'^ — Dig. 
ii.  16,  9. 

Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  49-60. 

(«)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

"  Quae,  dubitationis  tollend®  caos^,  contractibns  insemntnr,  jus  commane  non 
todunt."— Dig.  L.  17,  81. 
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The  defendant  had  paid  the  money  into  the  loan-office ;  bnt  it  was  held 
thaty  in  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  peace,  he  was  liable  to  the  plain- 
tiff.  Jadge  Chace^  in  giving  his  opinion  to  that  effect,  said :  <<  In  the 
constrnction  of  contracts,  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their  natural  and 
obvious  meaning,  unless  some  good  reason  be  assigned  to  show  that  they 
should  be  understood  in  a  different  sense.  The  universality  of  the  terms 
is  equal  to  an  express  specification  on  the  treaty,  and  indeed  includes  it. 
For  it  is  fair  and  conclusive  reasoning,  that  if  any  description  of  debtors, 
or  class  of  cases,  were  intended  to  be  excepted,  it  would  have  been  spe- 
cified. The  indefinite  and  sweeping  words  made  use  of  by  the  parties 
exclude  the  idea  of  any  class  of  cases  having  been  intended  to  be 
excepted,  *and  explode  the  doctrine  of  constructive  discrimi-  r»^/)Qn 
nation."(/)  L  ^""J 

XCY.  XJnder  the  extensive  and  restrictive  kinds  of  interpretation,       1 
Jurists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  including  a  once  celebrated  distinction 
between  things  of  a  favourable  and  things  of  an  odious  nature. 

(^)6arbeyrao  rejected  this  distinction,  on  the  ground  that  these 
assumed  qualities  cannot  found  any  safe  rules  of  interpretation.  That 
the  same  oharacteristios  may  seem  odious  to  one  party  and  favourable  to 
another,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  each,  and  the  point  of  view 
from  which  they  regard  them.  That  they  are  incapable  therefore  of  a 
certain  definition ;  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  two  qualities  are  often 
blended  together  in  one  and  the  same  subject;  and,  above  all,  that 
without  having  recourse  to  this  distinction,  sound  rules  of  interpretation 
may  be  always  obtained. 

(A)Vattel,  however,  adheres  to  the  distinction,  bnt  thinks  that,  with 


See, 


J  Ware  r.  Hyltoiii  3  Dallas  (American,)  Reports. 

e,  too,  HamiltoDs  ▼.  Eaton,  Martin  (Americani)  Reports,  79. 

Pothier  (Evans's  trans.,)  yol.  i.  p.  39. 

iff)  See  his  note  on  Grot.  1.  ii.  c.  16,  10,  in  which  he  repeats  the  opinion  which 
he  had  already  expressed  in  his  commentary  on  Pnffendorf,  De  Jure  Nat.  et.  Qent. 
s.  12. 

(h)  "  One  of  the  sections  of  Yattel  which  is  relied  on,  states  this  proposition, 
*  That  whatever  tends  to  change  the  present  sUte  of  things,  is  also  to  be  ranked 
in  the  class  of  odions  things.'  (B.  ii.  s.  305.)  Is  it  not  most  manifest,  that  this 
proposition  is,  or  at  least  maj  oe,  in  many  cases,  fundamentally  wrong  7  If  a 
people  free  themselves  from  a  despotism,  is  it  to  be  said,  that  the  change  of 
government  is  odious,  and  ought  to  be  construed  strictly?  What,  upon  such  a 
principle,  is  to  become  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  our  State  Governments, 
and  State  Jonstitutions  7  Suppose  a  well-ordered  (Government  arises  out  of  a 
state  of  di  jrder  and  anarchy,  is  such  a  Government  to  be  considered  odious? 
Another  seotion  (s.  608,)  adds,  *  Since  odious  things  are  those  whose  restrictions 
tends  more  certainly  to  equity  than  their  extension,  and  since  we  ought  to  pursue 
that  line  which  is  most  conformable  to  equity,  when  the  will  of  the  Legislature 
or  of  the  contracting  parties  is  not  exactly  known,  we  should,  where  there  is  a 
question  of  odious  things,  interpret  the  terms  in  the  most  limited  sense.  We  may 
even,  to  a  certain  degree,  adopt  a  figurative  meaning,  in  order  to  aver  the  oppres- 
sive consequences  of  the  proper  and  literal  sense,  or  anything  of  an  odions  nature 
which  it  would  involve.'  Does  not  this  section  contain  most  lax  and  unsatisfactory 
ingredients  for  interpretation  ?  Who  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  most  conformable 
to  equity  to  extend  or  to  restrict  the  sense?  Who  is  to  decide  whether  the  pro- 
vision is  odions  ?  According  to  this  rule,  the  most  opposite  interpretations  of  the 
same  words  would  be  equally  correct,  according  as  the  interpreter  should  deem 
it  odions  or  salutary.  Nay,  the  words  are  to  be  deserted,  and  a  figurative  sense 
adopted,  whenever  he  deems  it  advisable,  looking  to  the  odious  nature  or  conse- 
OcroBEB,  1855. — 7 
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r^llOl  '^^P^^^  ^^  certain  things,  concerning  which  the  *intention  of  the 
L  -I  parties  is  not  clear,  eqnitj  gives  in  some  cases  an  extensive  in 
others  a  restrictive  interpretation.  This  is  nnqnestionablj  true,  and  is 
indeed  the  substance  of  what  has  been  already  stated.  But  the  catalogue 
of  things  favourable,  to  which  Yattel  applies  the  extensive,  and  of  things 
odious,  to  which  he  applies  the  restrictive  interpretations,  are  of  a  very 
loose  and  disputable  character ;  and  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  appear 
to  find  their  place  with  more  propriety  and  accuracy  under  the  other 
different  heads  which  have  been  mentioned. 


[♦Ill]  •CHAPTER   IX.  /fn    / 

COLLISION   or  TREATIES. 

XCVI.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  competent  to  a 
JL  State  to  adopt  customs  or  make  Treaties  which  come  into  collision  with 

Divine  or  Natural  Law,(a)  or  which  affect  the  general  International 
Law  with  respect  to  other  States  which  are  not  parties  to  the  Treaty .(6) 
But  a  collision  or  opposition  may  happen  between  two  human  laws,(c) 
two  promises,  or  two  Treaties ;  the  fulfilment  of  both  may  be  impossible, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  some  recognized  rules 
for  ascertaining  to  which  the  preference  should  be  given. (<2)  Grotius, 
borrowing  from  Cicero  and  Yattel,  has  here  laid  down  various  rules, 
which  in  such  cases  should  be  observed. 

XCYII.  1.  In  all  cases  where  a  stipulation  which  is  permissive, 
confiicts  with  one  that  commands,  the  former  must  yield  to  the  latter. 
This  doctrine  that  command  outweighs  permission,  was  derived  by  Grotius 
from  Cicero,  and  is  adopted  by  all  jurists;  nevertheless  a  universal 
command,  according  to  Barbeyrac,  gives  way  to  a  particular  permisson. 
r*1191  *^'  '^  stipulation,  which  may  be  complied  with  at  any  time 
1-  J  must  yield  to  one  which  must  be  executed  directly  or  not  at  all. 
This  rule  is  manifestly  reasonable ; — by  the  adoption  of  it  both  engage- 
ments may  possibly  be  satisfied, — whereas  by  a  contrary  rule  only  one 
can  be  satisfied. 

8.  A  prohibitory  stipulation  must  be  preferred,  as  a  general  rule, 
over  one  which  is  imperative, — upon  the  principle  that  every  prohibition 
is  absolute  in  itself,  whereas,  every  injunction  is  of  necessity  conditional, 
and  supposes  a  power  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  what  is  enjoined. 

qnence  of  the  common  sense." — Stoiy  on  the  Constit  of  the  United  States,  toI. 
i.  pp.  291-2. 

(a)  VoL  i.  p.  26,  s.  34. 

"  Pacta,  quae  turpem  caasam  continent,  non  sunt  observanda." — Dig.  ii.  zir. 
27,4. 

(b)  "Privatornm  conventio  juri  publico  non  derogat" — ^Dig.  L.  17,  45.  Vide 
ante,  yoI.  i.  p.  44,  s.  52. 

(e)  Quintil.  Instit.  Orator,  lib.  rii.  c.  7. 

(d)  Grot  1.  ii.  c.  16,  29.  Vattel,  1-  ii.  c.  17,  ss.  311,  321.  Ruthcrforth,  b.  ii.  c. 
7,  p.  430.     (Ed.  Baltimore,  1832.) 
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When  this  cannot  be  done  withont  contravening  a  prohibitory  stipalatioOi 
there  is  no  opportonityi  and  therefore  no  moral  possibility,  of  acting; 
bnt  this  remark  is  true  only  in  oases  where  the  prohibition  is  absolute 
and  uncondiUonaL 

4.  When  two  stipnlations,  equal  in  other  respects,  conflict  with  each 
other,  the  more  particular  one  has  precedence  over  that  which  is  more 
general.  This  is  the  rule  in  the  conflict  of  laws,  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  legislator,  when  he  speaks  particularly,  is  held  to  be 
more  carefully  to  guard  against  accidental  exceptions,  and  therefore  more 
unwilling  to  admit  of  any,  than  when  he  speaks  in  general. 

5.  It  is  a  rule,  with  respect  to  all  prohibitions,  that  the  prohibition 
which  has  a  penalty  attached  to  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  one  which 
has  not,  and  that  which  has  the  greater  penalty  to  that  which  has  the 
lesser. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bingende  Jacob,  it  was  considered  whether  the 
freighting  the  ship  to  the  enemy  was  or  was  not  the  lending  prohibited 
in  the  Swedish  Treaty.  (October  21st,  1666.)  Sir  W.  Scott  said, 
"  reference  has  been  made  to  an  ancient  Treaty  between  England  and 
Sweden,  which  forbids  the  subjects  of  either  powers  <to  sell  or  lend 
their  ships  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  enemies  of  the  other;'  and 
as  this  prohibition  is  connected  in  the  same  article  with  the  subject  of 
contraband,  it  is  argued,  that  the  carrying  of  contraband  articles  in  the 
present  cargo,  is  such  a  lending  as  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Treaty;  but  *I  cannot  agree  to  that  interpretation.  To  let  a  r«iiQ-| 
ship  on  freight  to  go  to  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  cannot  be  termed  *-  -1 
lending,  but  in  a  very  loose  sense ;  and  I  apprehend  the  true  meaning 
to  have  been,  that  they  should  not  give  up  the  use  and  management  of 
their  ships  directly  to  the  enemy,  or  put  them  under  his  absolute  power 
and  direction.  It  is,  besides,  observable,  that  there  is  no  penalty  annexed 
to  this  prohibition.  I  cannot  think  that  such  a  service  as  this  is  will 
make  tho  vessel  subject  to  confiscation. "(e) 

6.  A  sound  rule  is  often  derived  from  the  consideration  of  dates  of 
Treaties.  If  there  happen  a  collision  between  two  affirmative  Treaties 
concluded  between  the  same  contracting  parties,  the  Treaty  of  more  re- 
cent, is  preferred  over  that  of  later  date.  In  this  case  both  covenants 
have  been  made  by  the  same  powers,  and  therefore  the  subsequent  might 
derogate  from  the  former  act.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  collision  hap- 
pen between  two  Treaties  concluded  between  two  different  contracting 
parties,  the  more  ancient  one  must  be  executed,  because  it  was  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  party  promising,  to  act  in  derogation  of  his  ante- 
cedent engagements  to  another. 

7.  If  of  two  engagements,  contracted  with  the  same  party,  only  one 
can  be  fulfilled,  it  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  the  promisee  may  choose 
which  of  the  two  shall  be  performed;  and  if  his  will  cannot  be  discovered, 
the  promisor  must  fulfil  the  more  important  engagement,  as  being  that 
of  which  the  promisee  would  presumedly  require  the  fulfilment. 

8.  Vattel  says,  that  when  two  duties  stand  in  competition,  that  one 
which  is  the  more  considerable,  the  more  praiseworthy  and  productive 

(«)  1  Robinsoa's  Adm.  Rep.  pp.  89,  90. 
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of  the  greater  utility^  is  entitled  to  the  preferonoe.  Lord  Bacon  sayg, 
that  <<it  is  a  point  worthy  to  be  observed  generally  of  the  roles  of  law, 
that  when  they  encounter  and  cross  one  another,  that  it  be  understood 
which  the  law  holds  to  be  worthier  and  to  be  preferred;  and  it  is  in  this 
r*1141  P'^^^^^^'^  ^^T  notable  to  consider  that  this  being  a  *rule  of 
L  J  some  strictness  and  rigour,  doth  not,  as  it  were,  its  office  but  in 
the  absence  of  other  rules,  which  are  of  some  equity  and  humanity."(/) 

ZCYIII.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  question  as  to  the  judicial 
proofs  of  the  acts  of  a  Foreign  State  is  now  regulated  by  statute.(^] 
The  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  7,  enacts,  <<  All  proclamations,  treaties,  ana 
other  acts  of  State  of  any  foreign  State,  or  of  any  British  colony,  and 
all  judgments,  decrees,  oiders,  and  other  judicial  proceedings  of  any 
Gourt  of  Justice  in  any  foreign  State  or  in  any  British  colony,  and  idl 
affidavits,  pleadings,  and  other  legal  documents  filed  or  deposited  in  any 
such  Court,  may  be  proved  in  any  Court  of  Justice,  or  before  any  person 
having  by  law  or  by  consent  of  parties  authority  to  hear,  receive,  and 
examine  evidence,  either  by  examined  copies  or  by  copies  authenticated 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  document  sought  to  be 
proved  be  a  proclamation,  treaty,  or  other  act  of  State,  the  authenticated 
copy  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  must  purport  to  be  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  foreign  State  or  British  colony  to  which  the  original  docu- 
ment belongs;  and  if  the  document  sought  to  be  proved  be  a  judgment, 
decree,  order,  or  other  judicial  proceeding  of  any  foreign  or  colonial 
Court,  or  an  affidavit,  pleading,  or  other  legal  document  filed  or  deposited 
in  any  such  Court,  the  authenticated  copy  to  be  admissible  in  evidence 
must  purport  either  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  foreign  or  colonial 
Court  to  which  the  original  document  belongs,  or,  in  the  event  of  such 
Court  having  no  seal,  to  be  signed  by  the  judge,  or,  if  there  bp  more 
than  one  judge,  by  any  one  of  the  judges  of  the  said  Court,  and  such 
judge  shall  attach  to  his  signature  a  statement  in  writing  on  the  said 
copy  that  the  Court  whereof  he  is  a  judge  has  no  seal;  but  if  any  of  the 
r*ll  51  ^^'^^'^^^^  authenticated  copies  shall  purport  *to  be  sealed  or  signed 
^        -*  as  hereinbefore  respectively  directed,  the  same  shall  respectively 
be  admitted  in  evidence  in  every  case  in  which  the  original  document 
could  have  been  received  in  evidence,  without  any  proof  of  the  seal 
where  a  seal  is  necessary,  or  of  the  signature,  or  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  attached  thereto,  where  such  signature  and  statement  are 
necessary,  or  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  person  appearing  to  have 
made  such  signature  and  statement." 

XGIX.  The  effect  of  war,  and  of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  peace 
upon  the  continuing  force  and  validity  of  Treaties,  contracted  previously 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
r*ll61  '^^^  reader  will  find  in  the  note(A)  a  reference  to  some  of  *the 
L  -I  principal  cases  decided  in  the  British  and  American  Courts  of 
Law,  involving  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  Treaties. 

(/)  Maxims  of  the  Law,  Regnla  TIT. 

(ff)  As  to  former  law,  see  Richardson  r.  Anderson,  1  Campbell,  p.  65,  n.  (a) 

(h)  Casks  fbox  thi  Emolish  Bkpobts. 
Elphinstone  r.  Bedreechand,  1  Enapp's  Privy  Council  Bep.  p.  340.    Maltass  v. 
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PART  THE  SIXTH. 

*CHAPTBR  I.  [ni7] 

BI0HT8  or  BOYEEBIGNS. 


C.  It  was  observed  in  an  early  part  of  this  worky(a)  that  there  were 
eertain  snbjects  of  International  I^w,  which,  though  only  to  be  acooonted 

MalUss,  1  Robertson's  Bee.  Rep.  p.  67.  Lindo  r.  Rodoej,  Doo^at'  Bep.  p.  340. 
Hotham  t.  East  India  Company,  ib.  p.  277.  Chalmen'  Collection  of  Opinions,  ii. 
pp.  345-6.  Manyat  r.  Wilson,  1  Bosanqnet  k  Poller's  Rep.  pp.  436-8.  Report 
of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  (December,  1668),  on  the  Construction  of  the  Treaty  between 
the  French  and  English,  toI.  ii.  p.  735.  The  Diana,  5  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  p. 
60.  In  the  same  case,  ib.  p.  67.  The  Fama,  ib.  p.  106.  The  Zacheman,  ib.  p. 
152.  The  Charlotte,  ib.  p.  305.  The  Eliza  Ann,  1  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  p.  244. 
The  Molly,  ib.  p.  394.  The  Ringende  Jacob,  1  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  p.  89. 
Richardson  r.  Anderson,  1  Campbell,  65,  n.  (a) 

Casks  frox  Aicsbioaii  Rbpobts. 

Foster  r.  Neilson,  2  Peters,  p.  253.  Gordon  r.  Kerr,  1  Washington's  C.  C.p.  322. 
Society  ▼.  New  Haven,  8  Wheaton,  p.  464.  United  States  ▼.  Peroheman,  7  Peters, 
p.  51.  The  St.  I.  Indiano,  2  Oallison's,  p.  268.  Blight  ▼.  Rochester,  7  Wheaton, 
p.  535.  Whiuker  t.  English,  1  Bay,  p.  15.  Hntchinson  t.  Brock,  11  Massacho- 
setts,  p.  119.  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheaton,  p.  227.  The  Santissima  Trinidad,  7 
Wheaton,  p.  283.  Hylton  ▼.  Brown,  1  Washington's  C.  C.  p.  343.  Bolchos  t. 
Three  Negro  Slares,  Bee's  Admiralty,  p.  74.  British  Consul  t.  Ship  Mermaid,  ib. 
69.  Henderson  y.  Poindexter,  12  Wheaton,  p.  530.  Garcia  r.  Lee,  12  Peters,  p. 
611.  H'Nair  r.  Ragland,  1  Devereux's  Equity,  p.  516.  Orser  r.  Hoag,  3  Hill,  p. 
19.  Miller  r.  Gordon,  1  Taylor,  p.  300.  Wilson  r.  Smith,  5  Yerger,  p.  379.  Ware 
T.  High  ton,  3  Dallas,  p.  199. 

Hamyltons  y.  Eaton,  Martin,  p.  79,  and  see  especially  the  following  cases,  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  Treaties  between  Spain  and  England  of  1762  and  1783, 
giying  privileges  to  vessels  to  cut  mahogany,  and  the  construction  of  the  procla- 
mation and  by-laws  relative  to  the  trade  under  them.^}raham  ▼.  Pennsylvania 
Ids.  Co.,  2  Washington's  C.  C.  p.  113. 

Under  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1794,  the  precincts 
and  jurisdiction  of  a  port  are  not  to  be  considered  as  extending  three  miles  in 
every  direction,  by  analogy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  country  over  that  distance  of 
sea  upon  its  coasts,  but  they  must  be  made  out  by  further  proof.— Jackson  v.  Por- 
ter, Paine,  p.  457. 

The  fourteenth  section  of  the  Spanish  Treaty  of  1795,  which  prohibits  citizens 
of  Spain  or  of  the  United  States  from  taking  commissions  to  cruise  against  either 
of  those  countries,  does  not  extend  the  prohibition  to  public  ships  of  war. — ^The 
Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheaton,  p.  283. 

No  form  of  passport  having  been  annexed  to  Ibe  seventeenth  article  of  the 
Spanish  Treaty  of  1795,  the  immunity  intended  by  that  article  never  took  effect. — 
The  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheaton,  p.  1. 

The  United  States,  by  their  alliance  with  France,  existing  in  1786,  were  not 
considered  as  parties  in  the  capitulation  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Brouill6  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Dominica.    Miller  ▼.  The  Resolution,  Bee's  Adm.,  p.  404. 

Where  individual  rights  vest  under  a  Treaty,  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty,  in  re- 
spect to  them,  is  4o  be  construed  by  the  same  rules  as  private  contracts.  Ander- 
son V.  Lewis,  1  Freeman's  Chancery,  p.  178. 

When  a  Treaty  makes  no  special  provision  for  deciding  questions  of  individual 

(a)  See  next  page. 
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as  such  mediately  and  derivativelj,  required  a  separate  consideratioD ;  and 
it  was  said  that  these  subjects  of  International  Law  were  the  following 
individuals,  who  are  said  to  represent  a  State : — 

1.  Sovereigns. 

2.  Ambassadors. 

And  another  class  of  public  officers,  not  clothed,  accurately  speaking,  with 
a  representative  character,  but  who  occupy  a  quasi  diplomatic  position — 
namely, 

3.  Consuls. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  International  Status  of  Sovereigns  with 
respect  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

r*ll81  ^^'  ^^^  Sovereign^  represents  in  his  person  the  collective 
I-  -I  power  of  the  State.  His  person,  as  such  representative,  is  the 
subject — ^by  a  custom,  which  to  say  the  least,  approaches  the  border  of 
positive  law — of  certain  international  rights.  The  recognition  of  his 
title  and  claims  as  the  dejure  ruler  of  the  nation,  of  which  he  is  the  de 
facio  governor,  and  the  principles  of  International  Law  applicable  thereto, 
have  been  already  considered.(c) 

CII.  The  Sovereignty  of  the  State  may  be  vested  in  a  single  individual, 
as  in  a  monarch,  a  stadtholder,  or  a  president ;  or  in  more  than  one,  as 
in  the  Consuls  of  ancient  Home,  or  of  republican  France  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century ;  or  in  various  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  regency 
pending  the  minority  of  the  Sovereign. (c^ 

The  Roman  Law  expresses  the  rule  of  International  Law  upon  this 
subject— <<  Magistratus  municipales,  cum  unum  magistratum  adminis- 
trent,  etiam  untui  hominis  vicem  sustinenf  (e) 

cm.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  personal  preroga- 
tives incident  to  the  Sovereign  in  a  foreign  country,  it  must  be  remem- 

identitjr,  they  most  be  decided  by  the  jadicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  Stockton 
T.  Williams,  Walker's  Chancery,  p.  120. 

Savigny  has  a  chapter  on  the  Foreign  Codes  which  contains  specific  enactments 
as  to  the  Interpretation  of  Laws.  B.  R.  i.  s.  61.  Auspruche  der  neueren  Gesetz- 
bttcher  uber  die  Auslegung. 

(a)  Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  10. 

lb)  Vattel,  1.  iv.  c.  7,  s.  108;  1.  ii.  c.  3,  c.  4. 
^  Grotius  places  the  exterritoriality  of  Ambassadors  upon  this  ground : — "  Ut  qui 
sicnt  fictione  quadam  habentur  pro  personia  mUtentium,  ita  etiam  fictione  simili 
constituerentur  quasi  extra-territorium."    L.  ii.  c.  zviii.  4,  5. 

Puflfendorf,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent  1.  riii.  c.  4,  21. 

Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legatorum,  c.  3.  "  Princeps  in  alterius  Imperio  quo  jure 
oenseaturi  quod  ad  forum  competens."  0.  4.  ''  Principis  bona  in  alterius  Imperio, 
an  per  arrestum  forum  tribuant"  These  two  chapters  contain  the  best  disserta* 
tion  on  this  subject. 

Zouch,  De  Jure  Fecial!  inter  #entes,  p.  ii.  s.  2,  q.  6.  "  Utrum  Princeps  in  alium 
Principem  in  suo  territorio  imperium  habet  ?" 

Gunther,  ii.  473,  prcetertim^  ss.  4,  6,  6.  Martens,  1.  ▼.  ss.  164-175.  Kluber,  88. 
48-50.    Heffters,  ss.  48,  58.    Fasliz,  s.  209. 

The  subject  of  exterritoriality  is  again  discussed  under  the  subsequent  title  of 
Ambassadors. 

(e)  Vide  ante,  ch.  iv. 

(d)  "  Einem  wirklichen  Mitregenten  oder  souyer&nen  Beichsyepweser  gebuhren 
mit  Ausnahme  der  Titel  gleiche  Bechte  wle  dem  eigentlichen  Souyeran  selbsf 
Heffters,  1,  vi.  s.  55. 

(e)  Dig.  L.  1,  25. 
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^  V^  bered  that  the  honour  and  independence  of  nations  are  affected  bj  the  //^  fy^^ 

^   ^  J  treatment  of  their  Sovereign. (/) 

f  '  ^^     *The  Sovereign  is  entitled  to  International  rights  belonging  to  pn-i iq-i 

"^    A  C  his  public  character,  both  while  resident  at  home,  and  while  com-  ^        J 
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"^    A  C  his  public  characteri  both  while  resident  at  homci  and  while  com- 
r'  C^  morant  abroad. 

At  home  he  has  a  right — 
^^     1.  To  be  addressed  bj  other  States  according  to  his  proper  and  accos- 
>*^  tomed  title. 

'^  ^^    2.  To  be  treated  in  all  communications,  unless  established  usage,  or 
KNj^he  positive  stipulations  of  Treaty  haje  made  a  distinction, in  all  respects 
«    on  a  footing  of  perfect  eqnalitj  with  the  rulers  of  other  States, 
y^        Abroad  the  Sovereign  is  entitled  to  be  treated  bj  all  public  function- 
^^  aries  of  another  State,  in  all  public  communications,  with  respect^  /\ 
/Vi        If  he  be  personallj  the  subject  of  a  libel  on  his  character,  or  be  de- 
^  ^  4^  famed,  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  redress  in  the  municipal  Courts  of  Jus- 
^  ^  tice  in  the  country  of  the  libeller,  as  any  subject  of  that  country.     If  he 
jf   '«^^J>'^®i'®  ^^^  out  from  such  redress  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Foreigner, 
^^^^^r  upon  any  technical  ground,  he  would  have  just  ground  of  complaint| 
^C  r^C^unless,  indeed,  satisfaction  were  extra- judicially  afforded  to  him. 
^«J^         But  he  has  no  just  ground  of  complaint,  if  the  sentence,  after  a  fair 
^    J^   trial  conducted  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  country,  be  adverse 
r   "  4    to  him.  ^  Qj         ^ 

^  £h^  These  cases  are  rarely  such  as  concern  the  individual  character  of  the  ^IC13  ^  Li\.  - 
(  ^^^  Sovereign ;  they  are  generally  such  as  concern  the  collective  character  otS/{iYKO<s^  afM 
\fj^^  the  State,  as  represented  by  the  Sovereign.  ^  f#>,  Sn/  n^/,> 

f  ^^^  The  cases  of  persons  proceeded  against  for  libelling  the  Emperors ^J^  ^j^  ^-^ 
'^  -J  Paul  and  Buonaparte,  have  been  already  considered  as  falling  under  the  ^^  w  %  I  yj. 
t  I  '^  latter  predicament.(<7)  ^^f*^L       ti 

[     xi  -^*-CIV.  The  Sovereign  who  travels  through,  or  sojourns  •tempo-  r^iooi  ^J^^'^  9*     , 
s:^    -I   Yarily  for  whatever  cause(A)  in  a  foreign  state,  is  entitled  to  an  L        -'\>M^  Ai.  4w^ 
s»-  V     immunity  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  therein.    Even  the  private  indi- y^  JLl*  ^tru^ 
xl^    vidual  under  these  circumstances,  much  more  the  Sovereign,  does  ^^^  ^  /fjt    ' 
^   t     become  "  civis,"  or  even  "  incola,"  but  remains  "  advena."(t)  '^  •  j*^ 

,  ^  *^         It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  discussion  whether  this  immu-     ^^P  '  *»»0 
'^   ^    oity  be  the  result  of  natural  law  or  of  established  custom.  /3<^rK4^*;  ^ 

I       ^1       It  is  only  in  more  modem  times  that  this  exterritoriality  has  becomej  jX,V/ 
^  ?  ^  I  AS  it  may  now  be  considered,  a  settled  rule  of  International  Law.  >^         '.p 

C    r  j       A  certain  amount  of  jurisdiotion(^)  over  the  persons  composing  the  «  *>**^  '  ^7 

<^  ^  (/)  "Die  TJnabh&ngikeit  dea  Staates  kommt  auch  der  Person  seiner  Reprftsen-  ^/  V^J'j'm.^i 

«^   I  ^  lADlen  za :  dem  Begenten."    Kluber,  s.  48.                                                                   /^    i       f  % 

*^  ZoQch,  p.  i.  B.  ▼.  1,  speaking  of  "Delicta  inter  eos  qnibascnm  Pax  est,"  says,    ^-^vf^i  /|  jy 

"^^  JB  ••  In  his  delictis  primnm  est  cnm  status  leditnr  verpenonU  injuria  offertur;"  e. g.,                ^'   '     . 

^  Tyt  when  the  Athenians  defiled  the  statnes  of  Philip. 

V^      ^  (ff)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  415-17. 

^  ^     ^  (*)  Bynk.  c.  3,  suggests  four:— 

-*j^  1.  Ut  res  snas  ipse  agat. 

?^*^^  2.  Ut  litem  obortam  ipse  transactione  componat. 

^    ^  3.  Ut  discat  ex  rationibns  alieni  imperii  quod  ad  sunm  transferat. 

^    '^  4.  Solius  animi  et  oblectationis  gratis. 

^     *  (»)  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots,  HefFters,  106,  n.  4. 

\  ^  W  **^^^  gestattetihm  daselbst  der  civU  gerichtbarkeit  uber  seine  Qefolge.*' 

^    ^  Kluber,  s.  60.                                                                                                        ^        -          ^ 

'\^ :  i.f^.  ^thp^td  '3o.  /•  fb .  Mu  .^;;vv^v;  ;.u  r^v.  ^-y' 
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suite  of  sovereigns  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  this  proposition.  This 
jurisdiction  is  limited  in  most  ooantries  to  matters  of  a  civil  character. 

Martens^  following  De  Real,  qualifies  the  generality  of  the  proposition 
by  these  conditions : — 

1.  That  the  Sovereign  has  not  entered  the  foreign  State  clandestinely. 

2.  That  he  be  an  actually  reigning  Sovereign^  or  recognised  as  such 
by  the  foreign  State. 

8.  That  he  have  not  submitted  himself  to  the  jurisdiction,  by  entering 
r*1211  ^^^  ^^  military  service  of  the  State,  or  by  some  ^equivalent  act 
L  J  of  implied  submission  to  its  authority.  These  two  last  excep- 
tions appear  to  be  well  founded;  in  their  absence  the  rule  <'par  in  parem 
non  habet  potestatem"(Q  prevails,  and  one  Sovereign  remains  exempt 
from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  another. 
^  CY.  With  respect  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  foreign  Sovereign,  as 

a  general  proposition,  is  exempt  from  it.  Extreme  cases  may  be  put 
which  would  make  the  rule  inapplicable.  If,  indeed,  he  should  abuse 
the  hospitality  of  the  kingdom,(m)  he  may  be  ordered,  like  a  delinquent 
ambassador,  to  depart  from  it  without  delay. 

If  he  should  contrive  or  perpetrate  any  offence  against  the  welfare  of 
the  country  in  which  he  is  a  guest,  International  Law  would  warrant 
the  authorities  of  that  country  in  preventing  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  by  placing  him  under  necessary  restraint,  and  in  subsequently 
demanding  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  at  the  hands  of  the  country  of 
this  delinquent  representative. 

We  may  go  a  step  further  and  say,  that  his  acts  of  violence  may  be 
met  by  violence,  and  that  if  he  perish  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
opposed  to  hb  unlawful  conduct,  no  maxim  of  International  Jurispru- 
dence is  violated.  ^ 
4-^  CYI.  But  may  the  delinquent  Sovereign,  under  any  circumstances, 
r*l221  ^^  f^QG^ered  amenable  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  *a  Foreign 
^  -J  Country  ?  It  is  difficult  in  a  treatise  on  law  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion, which  is  founded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  majesty  of  the  law  are  the  criminals  to  be  tried  by  the  law. 

"  Fac,  principem  homicidia  et  rapinas  perpetrare,  irraere  in  quosyis  homines, 
non  tuos  tantum"  &c.    Bjnk.  c.  3. 

"  En  verta  de  cette  exterritoriality  on  accorde  anssi  h  des  monarqnes  Strangers 
la  jarisdiction  [cirile  an  moins]*  snr  lea  gens  de  leur  snite;  mais  on  ne  pent  lenr 
attribner  le  droit  d'ezercer  pendant  lenr  s^jonr  tons  les  diff)§reDB  droits  de  souve- 
rainet^  qui  prodniraient  lenrs  effets  snr  I'^tat  on  Us  se  trouyent."  Martens,  1. 5,  s.  172. 

(I)  Maxim  cited  by  the  defenders  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. — Camden's  Elizabeth, 
*  (ed.  1688,)  b.  3,  a.  d.  1586,  p.  370.  See,  too,  Zonch,  De  Jnd.  inter  Gentes,  p.  2, 
8.  2,  qn.  e. 

(m)  "  Quare  ut  extremnm  est  in  legato  nt  jubeatnr  Imperio  exoedere,  sic  et  in 
Principe  statuerem,  si  jus  hospitii  yiolet.  Sed  nee  sine  cautionibus  ea  res  transi- 
genda  est.  Quid  si  enim  more  latronis  in  yitam,  in  bona,  in  pndicitiam  cujusque 
irruat,  nee  secus  atque  hostis  captll  grassetur  in  urbe.    Poterit  utique  detineri, 

forte  et  occludi,  quamyis  per  turbam  malim,  quam  constituto  judicio 

Si  Princeps  in  alieno  Imperio  mann  rem  agat,  yel  per  se,  yel  per  comites,  quin 
mann  repelli  possit,  non  pato  dubitandnm.  Si  yero  quid  machinetor  adyersns 
Principem  hospitem,  ejusye  Imperium,  si  aliud  commune  delictuln  perpetret,  satis, 
pato,  fiet  rationi  et  Juri  Gentium,  si  qnod  hie  Jus  Gentium  est,  si  jubeatnr  finibas 
Imperii  excedere,  nee  amplius  turbare  rempublicam  nostram." — Bynk.  c.  3. 

*  The  bracketed  words  are  inserted  by  the  editor,  Pinhelro  Ferreira. 
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If,  howeyer,  the  question  mnst  receive  a  categorical  answer,  the  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative,  (n) 

The  historical  precedents  which  might  appear  to  coantenance  a  con- 
trary opinion  are  valneless.  <<  Nihil  igitnr  in  hoc  argnmento  profieies 
rebus  similiter  a  gentibus  judicatis/'  is  the  just  observation  of  Bynker- 
8hoek.(o} 

GYII.  It  is  obvious  moreover;(j7)  that  this  class  of  cases  is  happily  -^-^ 
so  rare,  and  the  instances  cited  are  so  exceptional  in  their  nature,  both 
from  their  own  circumstances  and  from  the  periods  of  history  in  which 
they  happened,  that  International  Law  cannot  rely  upon  them  as  expo- 
nents of  usage  in  this  arduous  matter,  but  must  guide  the  inquirer  by 
the  reason  of  the  thing  applied  to  the  exigency  of  each  particular  occur- 
rence. 

International  Law,  like  the  Civil  Law,  mnst  pass  by,  without  attempt- 
ing to  bring  under  exact  rules,  anomalies  which  a  sudden  emergency 
may  create,  or  to  provide  remedies  beforehand  for  all  imaginable  oontin- 
genoies.(^) 

The  excellent  sense  of  Bynkershoek  appears  in  these,  among  other 
concluding  remarks  upon  this  subject,  <<Non  adeo  frequentes  sunt  ipso- 
rum,  qui  imperant,  Principum  in  alienis  Imperils  peregrinationes,  minus 
f^equentia  crimina  vel  debita,  quae  huic  disputationi  causam  pnebere 
possint,  etf  qutcquid  sity  obpersonee  ianctitatem,  to  semper  tempe-  r^-ioQi 
ramento  •ufiwiiir,  ne  oh  minima  quseque  magnum  exemplum  sta-  L  J 
fuamus."{r) 

CVin.  The  privilege  of  exterritoriality  is  extended  to  the  moveable      -f- 
effects  which  foreign  Sovereigns  carry  witn  them. 

The  common  usage  of  Europe  exempts  such  effects  from  the  payment 
of  custom  duties  and  the  visitation  of  custom-house  officers.  The  im- 
munity is  further  extended  by  general  Comity  to  goods  destined  for  a 
Foreign  Sovereign  or  his  family  in  their  transit  through  foreign  coun- 
tries; though  this  privilege  has  sometimes,  as  in  the  treaty  of  Peace 
between  Eussia  and  Saxony  in  1745,(«)  been  the  subject  of  an  express 
stipulation. 

As  to  other  private  property  of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  both  moveable 
and  immoveable,  it  is,  according  to  very  high  authorities  on  International 
Law,  liable  to  arrest,  adjudication,  and  sequestration  by  the  municipal 
tribunals,  and  to  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  the  local  government.(;) 

(n)  Bynkershoek,  referring  himself  for  a  solntion  of  the  difficalties  growing  out 
of  this  subject  to  "  ratio''  and  "  usus"  (as  the  legitimate  interpreters  of  Interna- 
tional Law,)  arrives  at  this  conclusion : — "  Quin  fere  eo  deveniendum  est  ut  negan- 
dum  Tideatur,  hanc  rem  Jure  Gentium  definitam  esse,  vel  definiri  posse."  CI.  3. 
Heffters,  B.  1.  s.  102. 

(o)  Bjnkershoek,  c.  3.  (p)  See  next  chapter,  on  Embassies. 

[q)  "  Jura  constitui  oportet,  ut  dixit  Theophrastus,  in  his  quse  ini  rd  vX<rarov  acci- 
dnnt,  non  quse  U  irapaX<(yoy." — Dig.  i.  3,  3. 

"Td  yap  iiral  Jf  Hi  ut  ait  TheophrastUS,  rapapaiwowiv  6i  vonoOirai," — lb.  6. 

!r)  Bynkershoek,  c.  3.  («)  Vide  Art.  10. 

t)  Bynkershoek,  who  insists  strongly  upon  the  liability  of  the  Sbrereign's  pri- 
vate property  to  arrest,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  any  private  person, 
would  allow  this  exception.  "  Cayendum  autem  est,  ne  res  ad  injuriam  yergat, 
nee  quod  inter  priratos  sum  mum  jus  est,  ex  iniquis  forte  Pragmaticorum  Decretis, 
id  Bomma  injuria  ad  Principes  porrigamus.    Ajunt  illi,  vel  rem  minimam  arresto 
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^'  XJbq  gentium  invalait^"  jtays  Bjnkershoek,  <<  at  bona,  qnao  Prineeps 
in  alterias  ditione  sibi  comparavit,  sive  haereditatis,  vel  qao  alio  titulo 
acqaisiyit,  perinde  habeantar,  ac  bona  privatoram,  neo  minus,  quam  hade, 
subjiciantur  oneribns  et  tributis/'  And,  speaking  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  point,  he  adds  his  approbation  of  Hilliger's  Commentary 
on  Donellus(u)  as  follows :  '<  Snbditum  vocat  (principem)  ratione  fori,  et 
ezecntionis,  quam  judex  forte  deorevit  in  rem  sibi  subjectam,  sive  mobi- 
r*l241  ^^™'  ^^^^  inmobilem,  sive   pecuniam,  ex  *qu&cunque  tandem 

fl-  -J  causa  debeatur;  utiqne,  si  me  sequaris,  sic  ea  interpr6tor."(a;) 
CIX.  Bynkershoek,  and  Martens,(^)  who  adopts  his  view,  draw  no 
distinction  between  the  moveable  and  immoveable  private  property  of 
the  foreign  Sovereign ;  and,  as  far  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  the 
sentences  of  the  Dutch  tribunals  are  concerned,  their  opinion  seems  well 
founded. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Comity  at  least  of  various 
nations  has  adopted  this  distinction,  and,  moreover,  that  it  would  be 
placed,  with  the  sanction  of  eminent  jurists,  among  the  rules  of  positive 
law. 

Not  many  years  before  Bynkershoek  wjote  his  treatise,  <<  De  Foro 
Legatorum,''  the  King  of  Prussia  was  cited  into  a  Dutch  Court  as  a 
defendant  in  the  matter  of  the  succession  to  the  Principality  of  Orange. 

He  appeared  and  contested  the  suit,(2;)  and  appealed  (a.  d.  1716)  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Senate,  before  which  he  seems  neither  to  have 
prosecuted  nor  abandoned  his  appeal,  and  yet  eventually  to  have  been 
successful  in  causing  the  sentence  of  the  Court  below  to  be  reversed  (a. 
B.  1719.)  Probably,  in  this  case  the  property  was  of  both  a  moveable 
and  immoveable  description. 

r»1251  *"^^®  practice  of  the  English  Courts,  both  of  Equity  and 
^  J  Common  Law,  has  been  in  favour  of  the  privileged  exemption  of 
Sovereigns  in  all  matters  of  private  contract. 

In  1844  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  filed  a  bill  against  the  King  of 

detentam,  snfficere  ad  subjectionem  fori.  Largiamur  inter  privates,  sic  enim  obti- 
nuit,  sed  an  ita  Principis  eqous,  per  alterias  ditionem  transienS;  potent  iacludi,  at 
caasam  prsbeat  foro  7  Si  me  aactorem  sequaris,  non  potent,  nee  quicquam  magis 
erit  contra  pnesumptam,  si  non  testatam  mentem  Gentiam." — C.  iv. 

(u)  Hilliger  ad  Donell.  1.  xvii.  c.  17,  lit.  A.  (z)  Bynkershoek,  c.  4. 

(y)  Martens,  1.  ▼.  s.  173,  quite  to  the  same  effect. 

Bynkershoek  oyerthrows  Huberts  opinion  to  the  contrary. — De  Jare  Civ.  1.  3,  s. 
2,  c.  2,  n.  21,  ad  tit.  De  in  Jus  Yocandi. 

The  cases  cited  by  Huber  and  others,  Bynkershoek  refers  to  the  comity  and 
humanity  of  princes  exercised  on  particular  occasions. 

£3uber,  s.  40,  confines  the  liability  to  immoreable  property. 

Heffters  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  Huber  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

(z)  He  was  much  offended.  Bynkershoek  says  (c.  4,)  "  Clausuld.  edicti,  per  cant' 
panamf  ut  fit,  populo  significata,"  and  which,  he  gravely  says,  might  as  well  be 
omitted  when  the  prince  has  an  ambassador  who  will  receive  service  of  the 
citation. 

"  Citation  an  son  du  tambour^*^  tfartens  says,  1.  r.  s.  173,  n.  (a) ;  but  no  doubt 
Bynkershoek's  version  is  correct. 

Orotius,  1.  ii.  c.  zviii.  10. — "  Nee  metuendum  est  quod  quidem  putant,  ne  si  id 
juris  sit  nemo  inveniatur  qui  cum  legato  contrahere  velit.  Nam  ei  regibut  qui  eogi 
nequmnt  non  desunt  ereditoretJ* 
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Hanover,  and  the  Master  of  the  Bolb  helcl(a^  that  hia  Majesty  was 
exempt  from  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  Courts  in  tnis  country  for  any  acts 
done  by  him  as  King  of  Hanover^  or  in  his  character  of  sovereign  prince ; 
bnt  that,  being  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Yictoria,  he  was  liable 
to  be  sued  in  the  Courts  of  this  country  in  respect  of  any  acts  and 
transactions  done  by  him,  or  in  which  he  might  have  been  engaged  a$ 
9uch  iubject;  and  that  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  him  out  of  this 
realm,  or  any  act,  as  to  which  it  might  be  doubtful,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  sovereign  prince,  or  to  the 
character  of  subject,  the  same  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be  attributable 
rather  to  the  character  of  sovereign  prince  than  to  the  character  of 
subject.  And  it  was  also  held  by  the  Rolls  Court,  that  in  a  suit  against 
a  sovereign  prince,  who  is  also  a  subject,  the  bill  ought,  upon  the  face 
of  it,  to  show  that  the  subject-matter  of  it  constitutes  a  case  in  which  a 
sovereign  prince  is  liable  to  be  sued  as  a  subject. 

And  in  a  recent  case  in  the  English  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,^6)  it 
has  been  held  that  no  English  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an 
action  against  a  foreign  Sovereign  for  anything  done,  or  omitted  to  be 
done  by  him  in  his  public  capacity  as  representative  of  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  the  head ;  and,  therefore,  in  an  action  entered  in  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court  against  the  Queen  of  Portugal  «  as  reigning  Sovereign 
and  supreme  head  of  the  nation  of  Portugal,"  to  recover  a  debt  alleged 
to  be  due  from  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  in  which  a  foreign 
attachment  had  issued,  according  to  the  ^custom  of  the  City  of  r^ciQAi 
London,  the  Court  made  absolute  a  rule  for  a  prohibition  to  «-  -> 
restrain  proceedings  in  the  action  and  in  the  attachment.  And  the  same 
principle  was  applied  where  a  case  was  entered  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court  against  the  Queen  of  Spain,  not  expressly  as  reigning  Sovereign 
and^head  of  the  Spanish  nation,  but  where  it  appeared  by  affidavit  that 
the  plaintiff's  sole  cause  of  action  arose  upon  a  Spanish  Oovemment 
bond,  purporting  to  have  been  issued  under  a  decree  of  the  Cortes 
sanctioned  by  the  Regent  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  then  a 
minor. 

In  1828,  the  French  Court,  the  Tribunal  Primiere  Instance  (Ire 
Chamhre^)  upheld  the  principles  which  have  been  stated,  in  two  instances ; 
one,  an  action  brought  by  a  French  firm  against  the  Spanish  Oovem- 
ment ;(c)  another,  in  which  an  action  was  brought  by  a  French  company 
against  the  Republic  of  Haiti.(c?)  In  both  cases  judgment  was  given 
upon  the  same  principle  of  International  Law,  namely,  the  independence 
of  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

In  the  first  case,  the  President  Moreau  delivered  the  following  judg- 
ment : — 

id)  Dnke  of  Bmnswick  r.  King  of  Hanover,  Law  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  107. 
b)  De  Haber  t.  Queen  of  Portugal,  ib.  vol.  zx.  p.  488.    Wadsworth  r.  Queen 
of  Spain,  ib.    May  28,  1851. 

(c)  Affaire  de  la  maison  Balgtierie,  de  Bordeaux^  eontre  U  Oouvemement  etpagnol 
(voir  la  Gazette  des  Tribunauz  des  19  et  26  Avril.) 

(d)  Affaire  dt  MM.  Temaux,  Qandolphe,  et  Compagnu^  eontre  la  Bepublique  ^H<nti 
(voir  la  Qazette  des  Tribunaux  du  26  Ayrll.) 
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"  Attenda  que  le  droit  de  juridiction  est  une  Emanation  de  la  souver- 
ainet^. 

'<  Attenda  que  Fart.  14  da  Code  civil  ne  peat  etre  appliqa^  h,  an  Boave- 
rain  Stranger,  d'abord  parce  qn^l  ne  dispose  qae  poar  lea  obligations 
contract6es  envers  nn  Franyais  par  an  individa  Stranger,  et  encore  parce 
qa'on  ne  poarrait  I'^tendre  aax  soaverains  etrangers  sans  porter  atteinte 
aa  droit  qa'a  tout  goavemement  independant  d'etre  seal  jage  de  ses 
actes. 

"  Attenda,  en  fait,  qae  Fopposition  form^  par  la  maison  Balgaerie 
entre  les  mains  d'Agaado,  a  poar  caase  Fex^ation  d'an  traits  pass^ 
r*l271  ^°^'^  ^'  ^'  c^^^^^^^^^  ®^  ^^^  ^maison  poar  raffrdtement  d'an 
*-  -I  certain  nombre  de  navires  destine  d  transporter  les  troupes  da 
goavemement  espagnol. 

<<  Qa'an  pareil  traits  est  6videmment  an  acte  d'administration  pabliqae 
et  ne  peat,  sous  aacan  rapport,  6tre  consider^  comme  an  contrat  priv6. 

'<  Attenda,  d*an  autre  cot^,  que  les  deniers  sur  lesqaels  Fopposition  a 
6t6  form^,  Bont  des  deniers  publics  destines  au  paiement  de  Femprunt 
royal  espagnol,  at  qui  ne  pourraient  dtre  saisis  sans  entraver  la  marche 
de  ce  gouvernement. 

"  Qu'admettre  une  personne  privee  i  saisir  en  France  les  fonds  d'un 
goavemement  Stranger,  serait  violer  les  princi^es  sacr6s  du  droit  des 
nations,  et  s'exposer  ainsi  h,  des  repr^sailles  idnestes. 

"  Attendu,  enfin,  que  les  jugemens  des  Tribunauz  fran9ais  ^tant  sana 
autorit^  hors  du  royaume,  le  gouvemement  espagnol  ne  pourrait  pas  etre 
forc6  de  s'y  soumettre,  et  par  oons^uent  de  reconnaitre  la  validity  da 
paiement  qui  serait  fait  par  Aguado. 

'<  D'oa  11  suit  que  le  Tribunal  est  incompetent. 

"Fait  maittiJevee  de  Fopposition,  etc."(c\ 

On  the  16th  April,  1847,  one  of  the  French  Courts,  the  Tribunal 
Civil  de  la  Seine,  pronounced  a  very  important  judgment  on  the  same 
subject. 

A  M.  Solon  brought  an  action  against  Mahcmet-Ali,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  for  100,000  francs,  alleged  to  be  due  to  him  for  his  services  in 
founding  and  superintending  a  school  at  Cairo.  Mahemet-Ali  was  very 
ably  defended  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  principally  upon  the  ground  that  a 
Foreign  G-overnment  could  not,  according  to  the  principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  be  sued  in  an  action  of  this  description.  The  Tribunal 
r*1281  *^^^^^®^  ^^  conformity  with  this  principle,  and  delivered  the 
•-        J  following  judgment  :(^) 

"  Attenda  que  selon  les  principes  du  droit  des  gens,  les  Tribunauz 
fran9ais  n'ont  pas  juridiction  sur  les  gouveraemens  Strangers,  &  moins 
qu'il  ne  s'agisse  d'une  action  d  Foocasion  d'un  immeuble  poss^d^  par  euz 
en  France  comme  particulier,  ce  qui  emporte  attribution  territoriale  et 
ezdcution. 

(«)  M.  le  Prtsident  Jarry  a  prononc^  dans  Taffaire  Temaux-Oandolpke  nn  juge- 
ment  semblable  et  motivd  anssi  sur  I'ind^pendance  des  souverainet^s. — Gazette 
des  Tribunanx  (3  Mai,  1828.) 

(ff)  Gazette  des  Tribunauz  du  lY  Ayril,  1847. 
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<<  Attenda  qa'en  mati^re  de  djolinatoire  le  jnge  doit  avant  tout  oon- 
Bulter  lea  tennes  de  la  demande. 

<<  Attendtt  que  Faction  de  Solon  eat  nne  action  personnelle  qa'il  motive 
Bor  nn  pr^tenda  engagementi  dont  la  rapture  lui  aurait  oaas6  un  prejudice. 

<<  Attendu  que  toutes  lea  ezpressiona  de  la  demande  lui  donnent  le 
caract^re  personnel  et  r^v^ent  qu'elle  eet  dirigee  centre  le  gouvernement 
^ptieui  et  non  contre  un  particulier. 

« Attendu  que  pour  appr^ier  cette  demande,  il  ne  faudrait  pas 
examiner  un  acte  particulier  ajant  pour  cause  un  int6ret  priv^,  maia  un 
aote  administratif  et  gouvememental,  intervenu  entre  un  gouTemement 
et  un  fonctionnaire,  auquel  il  a  ^t6  conf6r^  un  emploi  et  une  mission 
dont  le  demandeur  a  dA  peser  les  consequences ;  qu'il  serait  en  outre 
D^cessaire  de  rechercher  les  causes  de  la  rupture  qui  motive  Taction ;  que 
de  pareilles  appreciations  ne  sauraient  appartenir  h  la  juridiction  frangaise. 

<<  Attendu  que  la  demande  ne  tend  pas  seulement  h  faire  valider  des 
ausies-arrets  pratiquees  sur  des  marchandises  appartenant  soit  au 
gouyernement  egyptien,  soit  k  Med^met-Ali  personnellement,  mais 
d'abord  et  avant  tout,  pr^judiciellement,  k  obtenir  contre  ce  gouverne- 
ment la  somme  de  100,000  francs  de  dommages-int^ts. 

«  Regoit  S.  A.  M^h^met-Ali  opposant  au  jugement  rendu  par  d^fauty 
le  25  aoiit  1846,  €t  faisant  droit,  declare  ledit  jugement  non  avenu. 

*"  Se  declare  incompetent  sur  la  demande  iutroduite  par  M.  r«|ogi 
Solon,  et  le  condamne  aux  d^pens.'^  ^        -^ 

OX.  If  a  dispute  arise  between  two  Sovereigns  as  to  tbe  ownership  of 
private  property,  it  is  said(A)  that  the  dispute  cannot  be  decided  in  the 
municipal  tribunal  of  the  State  over  which  either  Sovereign  presides ; 
and  that  arrests  or  executions  made  by  the  decrees  of  such  Courts  would 
be,  in  fact.  Reprisals,  and  not  civil  proceedings.  This  observation  can 
hardly,  however,  apply  to  a  case  where  the  property  is  locally  situated 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  either  State.  In  that  case,  however,  much  must 
depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  Judges  who  try  the  question  are 
appointed ;  their  entire  independence,  as  in  England,  of  the  Crown  would 
be  a  very  material  circumstance.  Much  also  might  depend  upon  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  trial,  with  respect  to  there  being  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  stating  the  case,  of  choosing  the  advocate,  with  respect  to  the 
latitude  allowed  to  him  in  the  use  of  every  argument  considered  by 
him  necessary  for  his  client,  the  adherence  to  the  rules  of  evidence 
which  are  common  to  all  civilised  nations,  the  permission  to  produce  all 
witnesses  deemed  necessary  by  him ;  if  due  regard  were  paid  to  all  these 
requirements  of  justice,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  over  property  situated  within  its  confines,  although  it  might 
appertain  to  a  foreign  Sovereign. 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  a  third  country  upon  the  property  in 
dispute  between  two  Sovereigns,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  was 
properly  founded  {^/orum  rei  sitsBj  hereditatis  arrestt,)  is  held  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  both  litigants. 

CXI.  Nations  may,  of  course,  invoke  the  arbitration  of  a  third  ooun- 

(A)  Martens,  1.  v.  8.  173. 


f 
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try,  or  may  Toluntarily  sabmit  tbeir  claims  to  the  deoisions  of  its  tribu- 
nals. Spain  and  Portugal,  as  we  know  from  the  Adyocationes  Hispanicss 
of  AlbericQs  Grentili8,(t)  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  International  Law 
pronounced  upon  their  captures  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  England. 
r*1  ^01  'Whether  and  how  far  the  armies  of  a  nation  may  be  employed 
L  J  in  vindicating  the  private  rights  of  their  Sovereign  is  a  conside- 
ration of  Public  and  Constitutional  rather  than  of  International  Law ; 
but  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  law  that  the 
national  armies  should  be  employed  for  such  an  object. (A;) 

CXII.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  injuries  affecting 
the  family  of  the  Sovereign.  <'  Le  droit  de  gens,"  Martens  observeB,(^) 
a  n'est  pas  viol^  lorsqu'un  souverain  embrasse  la  juste  cause  des  membres 
de  sa  famille,  dans  des  cas  ou  il  serait  en  droit  de  prot6ger  le  moindre  de 
ses  Bujets,  ou  de  preter  le  secours  sollicit6  par  un  prince  Stranger." 

The  various  domestic  ties  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  bound 
together  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe,  have  in  former  times  given  to 
them  the  appearance  of  a  common  family,  from  which  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  were  descended.  The  French  Revolution,  and  the  events  subse- 
quent to  it,  have  greatly  effaced  this  appearance,  (m)  The  various  cus- 
toms which  form  a  Code  of  Regal  Comity,  the  notifications  of  accessions, 
births,  marriages,  deaths ;  the  interchange  of  presents  and  congratulatory 
messages ;  the  reception  of  foreign  powers,  the  compliments  paid  to  them 
on  their  arrival  and  departure,  and  on  their  travel  through  the  country, 
do  not  seem  to  deserve  any  formal  commentary  in  this  work. 
r»l^n  "  ^^  sent,"  says  Martens,  who  touches  lightly  upon  them, 
I-  J  *«que  tout  depend  ici  des  circonstances,  et  qu'il  n'est  pas  ques- 
tion de  droit  parfait*"(n) 

CXII.  The  personal  rights  incident  to  the  Sovereign  cease  by  his  civil 
as  well  as  his  natural  death. 

If  the  Sovereign  have  abdicated(o)  or  been  lawfully  deposed,  and  his 
abdication  or  deposition  be  recognized  by  other  States,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  any  privileges  accorded  to  him  during  his  residence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, depend  entirely  upon  the  course  which  the  authorities  in  those 
countries  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt.  His  legal  title  to  international 
rights  and  favours  has  ceased.     This  position  is  not  impugned  by  the  case 

(i)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  In  trod.  xxvi.  p.  195. 

}k)  Martens,  1.  y.  ss.  173-4. 

(2)  lb.  s.  174.  Herefersi  in  a  note,  to  the  instances  of  Caroline  Matilda  in  Den- 
mark; Frederica  Sophia  in  Holland;  Marie  Antoinette  in  France. 

Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Dlpl.  Fran9.  i.  378 ;  ii.  286.  Peace  of  Rjswick,  art.  8,  may 
be  consulted  for  some,  among  many  instances  of  the  private  quarrels  of  sovereigns 
supported  by  their  subjects. 

(m)  "  Les  liens  de  parents  on  d'alliance  de  famille  entre  les  Oours  ne  donnent 
aucun  rang  &  leurs  employes  diplomatiques.  II  en  est  de  mSme  des  alliances 
politiques."  XVII.  R^glement  snr  le  Rang  entre  les  Agens  diplomatiques  (19 
Mars,  181 5,  art.  vi.),  Acte  du  Congr^  de  Vienne,  8ign6  le  9  Juln,  1815.  Martens, 
Rec.  de  Tr.  vol.  x.  p.  379. 

(n)  Martens,  1.  v.  s.  171. 

<*£aropai8che  Volkersitte  aber  nicht  Rechtspflichte,"  Kliiber  justly  remarks, 
8.49. 

(o)  Hefifters,  s.  57. 

See  the  formal  instrument  of  abdication  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  by  Don  Pedro, 
De  Garden,  Traits  de  Dipl.  iii.  213-18. 
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QBiially  cited  of  Christina,  the  ez-Qaeen  of  Sweden.(p)  She  lived  many 
years  after  her  abdication,  and  was  not  only  allowed  royal  honoars,  bat 
while  resident  in  France  pat  to  death  ?rith  impanity  (1657)  her  chamber- 
lain Monaldesohi :  '^  Qaod  £ictam/'  Bynkershoek  says,  <<  Qalli  qaamvis 
indignabandi,  impnn^  transmisernnt  ex  impotentia  moliebri,  dicet  alter, 
alter  vero  ex  Jure  Oentium  ni  optimnm  maximamqae  e8t."(^)  It  is 
dear,  however,  that  Christina  was  jostioiable  for  this  marder  before  the 
French  tribunals,  unless,  perhaps,  the  French  authorities  had  debarred 
themselves  by  their  previous  acknowledgment  of  her  title  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bights  of  a  Sovereign.  In  any  case,  her  instant  dismissal  from 
the  kingdom  was  the  very  slightest  vindication  of  the  offended  law  which 
France  should  have  exacted.(r) 

^Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  the  time  of  her  pretended  trial  in  r^-ton-i 
England,  had  been  de  /ado  twenty  years  dispossessed  of  her  >-  J 
crown;  her  son  had  been  acknowledged  as  King  of  Scotland  by  all 
Europe;  she  was  styled,  in  her  indictment,  <<  Mary,  daughter  and  heir 
of  James  Y.,  late  King  of  Scots;  otherwise  called  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  « 
Dowager  of  France :"  and  if  her  trial  and  execution  were  only  impugna- 
ble upon  the  ground  of  the  violation  of  her  rights  as  a  Sovereign,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  these  acts  a  violation  of  strict  International 
Law.  The  atrocious  guilt  of  her  murder  rests  upon  other  grounds, 
chiefly  no  doubt  upon  her  forcible  detention  in  England,  <<  in  violation'' 
(aa  Mr.  Hallam  admits)  <<  of  all  natural,  public,  and  municipal  law/' 

GXIII.  (a)  It  is  important,  however,  to  remark,  that  if  a  foreign  sove-  'T 
reign  become  a  suitor  or  a  plaintiff  in  the  Courts  of  another  country,  he 
brings  with  him  no  privileges  which  can  vary  the  practice  or  displace  the 
law  applying  to  other  suito  -  in  those  Courts;  and,  therefore,  both  the 
Goart  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  the  King  of 
Spain,  though  suing  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  in  his  political  capacity, 
in  an  English  Court  of  Equity,  was  under  an  obligation  to  answer  upon 
oath  to  a  cross-bill  filed  against  him  by  the  defendants  to  his  suit;(s)  and 
the  same  doctrine  had  before  been  laid  down  with  reference  to  a  Repub- 
lican Government,  in  the  case  of  the  Columbian  Government  v.  Roths- 
child, in  which  the  plaintiffs  were  described  as  the  «  Columbian  Govern- 
ment^" and  their  counsel  being  desired  to  show  who  they  were,  and  not 
being  able  to  do  so,  the  demurrer  to  the  bill  was  allowed,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  plaintiff  must  describe  himself,  so  that  the  defendant  might 
come  against  him  by  a  bill  or  a  cross-bill.  (A  And  in  the  case  of  Roths- 
child V.  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  *held  that  ^^^  qa-i 
Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  being  a  voluntary  suitor  in  a  Court  of  I-        J 

fp)  De  MartenB,  Gaases  G^l.  ii.  (q)  De  Foro  Leg.  c.  3. 

r)  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  I  shoald  be  rather  surpriBed  to  hear  any  one  assert  that 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  incompetent  to  try  Christina  for  the  murder  of    . 
Monaldeschi"  (Constit.  Hist  chap,  iii.) ;  though  he  offers  a  stouter  defence  for     \ 
Elizabeth  than  almost  any  other  historian.  , 

See  Strype's  Annalsljf  the  Uhur'ih;  fol.  iii.  part  1,  book  ii.  pp.  528 — 537,  as  to 
the  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  opinion  of  the  Common  Lawyers  as  to  the 
title.     The  Civilians  as  to  the  Law  of  Nations. 

(«)  King  of  Spain  y.  Hullett  and  Widder,  1  Clarke  k  Finnelly,  348,  (a.  d.  1833.) 
S.  C.  in  the  Court  below,  1  Dow.  k  Clarke,  160. 

(()  1  Simon's  Rep.  94. 
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English  Law,  became  sabject,  as  to  all  matters  conneoted  with  that  suit, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  of  Equity ;  and  was,  therefore,  compella- 
ble to  answer  to  a  bill  filed  against  her  by  persons  who  were  the  defend- 
ants in  an  action  which  she  had  brought  against  them,  but  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  bill  filed  against  her  in  the  Court  of  Ezchequer.(ur)  Ain  the  case  of 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  v.  Robinson  and  Others,  the  (jDort  of  Queen's 
Bench  decided  that  the  Emperor,  haying  engaged  in  a  ^mmercial  trans- 
action, and  bringing  an  action  thereupon  in  the  Courts  of  this  country, 
and  being  resident  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  was  not  exempted  from  that 
necessity  of  finding  security  for  costs,  to  which  any  other  person  bringing 
such  an  action  would  be  subject  ;(a;)  and  they  held  this  decision  to  be 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  a  former  decision  in  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  decided  that  such  a  priyilege  of  exemption  did  attach  to  an 
ambassador,  who  was  in  this  country  merely  in  his  political  capacity, 
and  concerning  whom  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  desirous 
of  leaving  the  country,(y)  or  going  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  j^       /O  • 


[•134]  *CHAPTER    IL  / 

SMBA88Y — ANTIQUITT  AND  UNIVKRSALITT  Of  ITS  RIGHTS. 

L  CXIV.  Wb  now  approach  the  subject  of  Emba6sie8,(a)  a  part  of  In- 

I  temational  Jurisprudence  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  practice  of 

nations,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  precise  treatment  and  clear  exposition. 
The  principal  rights  and  duties  incident  to  Embassies  have  been  re- 
cognized by  all  communities  at  all  removed  from  the  condition  of  savages. 
P^^o^-1  *Thc  whole  subject  may  be  conveniently  discussed  under  the 
^        J  following  general  heads: 

1.  Who  may  send  and  receive  Ambassadors? 


c 


{u\  3  Toang  k  Gollyer's  Rep.  594,  (▲.  d.  1839.) 


Emperor  of  Brazil  t.  Robinson  and  Others,  5  DowUng's  Rep.  of  Practice 
Cases,  522,  (a.  D.  1837.J 

(y)  The  Dake  de  Montellano  t.  Christin,  6  Manle  k  Selwyn's  Rep.  503,  (a.  d. 
1816.) 

(a)  The  principal  anthorities  relied  on  for  this  subject  are — 

Albericas  Gentilia,  De  Legationibas,  libri  tree.  The  first  good  work  on  the 
subject.    Grotias,  1.  ii.  c.  zviii.    De  Legationem  Jure. 

Zouch,  De  Jndicio  inter  Gentes,  pars  i.  iv.  De  qua^tionibus  debiti  inter  eos 
qnibascum  par  est — Bolutio  quaestionis  yeteris  et  noyae,  sive  de  legati  delinqnentis 
jadice  competente  dissertatio.    Ozon:  1657. 

Wicquefort,  De  Legato,  translated  by  Barbeyrac,  1681.  L'Ambassadenr  et  ses 
Fonctions,  1746,  last  ed. 

Bynkersboek,  De  Foro  competente  Legatornm.  This  treatise,  thongh  not  with- 
out some  characteristic  defects  of  the  author,  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Qu.  Juris  Pub.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.-ix.  Vattel,  1.  iv.  ch.  5,  6,  7,  8, 
k  9.  Martens,  1.  Tii.  ss.  185-250.  Kliiber,  ss.  166-230,  c.  iii.  Heffters,  B.  iii.  ss. 
193-230.  Miruss,  Das  Europftische  Gesandtschaftsrecht,  Leipzig,  1847.  Ward's 
Law  of  Nations,  toI.  ii.  c.  xyii.  Wheaton,  Hist,  pp.  48,  51,  95,  232-256,  496. 
Faelix,  Droit  InL  Pr.,  1.  ii.  t  ii.  ch.  ii.  s.  4.    Wildman,  I.  c.  3. 
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2.  Is  iheir  Teoeption  obligatory  f 

3.  Their  Right  of  Inviolability. 

4.  Their  Pririleges  of  Exterritoriality. 

5.  May  the  Ambassador  by  any,  and  what,  misoondact  forfeit  hia 

Rights  and  Privileges  ? 

6.  When  the  functions  of  the  Ambassador  legally  oease. 

CXV.  Every  nation,  so  far  iuijurU  as  to  be  capable  of  negotiating     T 
in  its  own  name  with  another  nation,  has  the  right  of  sending  an  Embassy 
[droit  actt/—^aci%ve$  GetandUcha/Urecht), 

CXYI.  Therefore,  not  only  independent  States  have  this,  among  other     -f^ 
jura  majestcUiij  bat  dependent  States,  who  have  not  an  entire  Sove- 
reignty, may  possess  this  right,  if  the  nature  of  their  connection  with 
the  protecting  State  allows  them  the  liberty  of  conducting  their  foreign 
rektions  with  other  States.(&) 

By  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  E[ainardgi,(e)  concluded  in 
1774,  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  placed  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  are  each  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  a  chargi  d^affa%re»^  being  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church, 
at  Constantinople. 

According  to  Yattol,  a  State  which  is  under  protection,  or  which  has 
contracted  an  unequal  alliance,  has  retained,  if  it  have  not  expressly  re- 
nounced the  right  of  Embassy. (cf) 

The  Princes  and  the  States  of  the  (German  Empire,  at  the  *time  r,^^Qg*i 
Yattel  wrote,  although  under  feudal  subordination  to  the  Emperor  I-  -I 
{gwique  {%U)  rdevent  de  VEmpereur  et  de  P Empire),  preserved,  in  spite 
of  his  opposition,  their  individual  right  of  Embassy,  and  since  the  Peace 
of  Westphalii  have  resembled  a  republic  of  Sovereigns.(/) 

CXVII.  There  is  no  doubt  that  confederated  States  are  collectively     "T 
entitled  to  the  right  of  Embassy;  the  question  as  to  the  individual  right 
of  each  member  of  the  Confederation  is  one  of  more  difficulty. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  argued(^)  that  the  Sovereignty  of  each 
State  is  not  impaired  because  it  has  entered  into  certain  voluntory  en- 
gagements with  ite  neighbours,  any  more  than  the  independence  of  an 
individual  is  forfeited,  by  his  havrig  entered  into  a  voluntary  engage- 
ment with  another  individual.  But  this  must,  after  all,  depend,  both  in 
the  case  of  the  State  and  of  the  Individual,  very  much  upon  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  engagements,  however  voluntarily  contracted. 

The  question  can  only  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  union  by  which  the  different  States  are  bound  together.(A) 

CXyill.  In  the  ancient  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,       *f— 
the  individual  States  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  Embassy,  which  was 
lodged  in  the  assembly  of  the  States- General.     H  Uand  and  Zealand, 
however,  had  the  singular  privilege  of  presenting  to  the  States  the  am- 

(d)  Bjnkenhoek,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  ii.  c.  iii.    Qai  rect^  legates  mittnnt    Martens,  s. 
}87.    Yattel,  1.  It.  c.  y.  .  HefFten,  8.  200.    Eluber,  s.  175. 
(c)  Kluber,  i.  175,  n.  C.  (d)  L.  Ir.  c.  t.  s.  68. 

(/)  L.  iv.  c.  ▼.  869.  (ff)  Vattol,  1.  i.  c.  i.  8.  10. 

(A)  Merlin,  Ministre  Pablic,  s.  2,  ▼. 
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bassadora  designated  for  England  and  France.  Holland  chose  one,  and 
Zealand  the  other. 

Holland  had  also  the  right  of  sending  a  subjeet  of  its  province^  with 
the  Embassies  from  the  other  States,  which  were  composed  of  two  or 
three  persons. 

GXIX.  The  United  States  of  North  America,  in  their  first  Federal 
Act,  gave  the  Right  of  Embassy  to  each  State  to  be  exercised  with  the 
r«1^71  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Congress.  The  President,  ^however,  exercised  the 
L  -I  executive  power,  nominated  diplomatic  agents,  and  concluded 
treaties.  It  is  clear  that  foreign  nations  were  exposed  to  great  uncer- 
tainty in  their  relations  with  such  a  confederacy;  and  that  the  double 
authority  was  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  Union. 

In  their  second  Federal  Act  this  defect  was  in  a  great  degree  remedied. 
This  act  forbids  any  State  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  confederation, 
compact,  or  agreement  with  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  or  with  a 
foreign  State,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Therefore  Mr.  Wheaton  observes,  <<  The  original  power  of  sending  and 
receiving  public  ministers  is  essentially  modified,  if  it  be  not  entirely 
taken  away  by  this  prohibition."(t) 

CXX.  In  both  these  instances  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  and  of 
the  United  States,  there  was  one  common  centre  of  authority,  in  the 
hands  of  which  the  individual  members  of  the  Union  had  lodged  the 
supreme  executive  power.  It  followed,  therefore,  ^at  in  that  power  was 
the  Right  of  Embassy. 

CXXI.  In  the  Swiss  Confederation,  however,  the  case  was  different. 
Each  Canton  preserved  its  right  of  sovereignty.  They  had,  indeed, 
annual  diets,  but  these  diets  constituted  no  centre  of  authority.  There 
was  no  one  body  or  council  which  represented  the  Confederacy  in  its 
foreign  relations.  Each  of  the  Cantons,  therefore,  contracted  alliances 
as  they  pleased.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cantons  were  the  only  allies  of 
France ;  and  at  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich 
had  contracted  a  particular  alliance  with  each  other.  "  Aussi,''  observes 
Merlin,  ^'  n'a-t-on  jamais  doute  que  chacun  d'eux  ne  jouit  du  droit  d'am- 
bassade.'V*) 

CXXII.  According  to  Vatte1(Z)  there  may  be  towns  which  are  io 
|.^^Qo-|  subjection  to  the  general  authority  of  the  country  in  which '*'they 
L  J  are  situated,  or  to  some  other  authority  ^yillea  sujettes — unter 
landesherrliche  Gewalt,)  and  which,  nevertheless,  enjoy  the  right  of 
embassy ;  and  he  instances  Neufchatdy  and  Brienne  in  Switzerland,  which 
had  the  droit  de  banniere  (^jus  armorum^,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
right  of  legation;  but  Meriio,  with  justice,  combats  this  position,  and 
says  that  it  betrays  that  Vattel  was  a  native  of  Neufch&tel,  and  wished 
to  exalt  the  place  or  his  birth,  and  Merlin  adds,  that  a  people  cannot  be 
sovereign  and  subject  at  the  same  time;  and  that,  though  Neufcbatel  had 
great  civil  privileges,  and  had  been  reckoned  among  the  allies  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  it  had  no  right  of  legation  according  to  theory,  and  that 
according  to  practice  it  had,  under  the  ancten  rdgime,  acted  through  the 

(i)  Wheaton,  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  (Ar)  Merlin,  Ministre  Public,  s.  2,  v. 

ll)  Vattel,  1.  iy.  c.  v.  s.  60.    Des  villes  qui  out  le  droit  de  banniere. 
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ambtteftdor  of  Pniaaiai  who,  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrechti 
had  been  recogniaed  aa  <<  Souvemin  ietgneur  dc  la  principauU  de  Neu/» 
cMtel  ei  Yalmig%n.'\m) 

CXXIU.  The  question  is  often  discoflsed  in  treatiaes,  whether  an       — f- 
Qsnrper  has  the  Right  of  Embassy. 

The  answer  mast  depend  npon  two  considerations : — 1.  Whether  the 
country  of  the  usurper  has  acknowledged  him  as  the  de  facto  sovereign; 
2.  Whether  the  foreign  country  has  recognised  him  as  such. 

France,  under  Masarin,  for  instance,  admitted,  without  hesitation,  the 
ambassadors  of  Cromwell  and  rejected  those  of  Charles  II.  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

England,  in  1641,  not  long  before  the  occasion  just  mentioned,  admit- 
ted the  ambassador  of  John  lY.  King  of  Portugal,  though  she  had 
previously  recognised  only  the  Spanish  Ambassador  for  Portugal,(n) 

The  consideration  of  this  point  has  been  in  great  measure  anticipated 
in  the  chapter  on  Ilecognition.(o) 

CXXIY.  A  Sovereign  who  has  abdicated  his  throne  has  no  title,  de     "^ 
/acU>  or  dejure^  to  the  Right  of  Embassy. 

Upon  this  question  all  publicists  refer  to  the  celebrated  *case  rtioAn 
of  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  ambassador  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  ^        -■ 

CXXY.  We  have  already  discussed  the  legal  etatui  in  England  of       -f- 
that  unfortunate  princess.     The  question  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
her  ambassador  in  the  same  country  arose  in  the  following  manner. 

Mary  Queen  of  Soots  was  allowed,  aflter  her  unwarrantable  detention 
as  a  captive  in  England,  to  send  an  ambassador  to  plead  her  cause  before 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  try  her.  She  sent  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Roes,  in  1567.  During  the  period  of  his  embassy,  he  was 
twice  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  eflfect  a 
conspiracy  in  favour  of  Mary  a^nst  Elizabeth. (p) 

It  appears  from  the  State  Papers  of  Lord  Burleigh,  that  the  English 
Oovemment  propounded  to  certain  civilians  the  following  questions.(9) 

1.  Whether  an  Ambassador,  procuring  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  in 
the  prince's  country,  towards  whom  he  is  Ambassador,  is  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  an  Ambassador  ? 

2.  Whether  he  may  not,  Jure  Gentium  et  Civil!  Romanorum,  be  pun- 
ished as  an  enemy,  traitor,  or  conspirator,  against  that  Prince,  notwith- 
standing he  be  an  Ambassador? 

To  these  two  questions  they  answered :—« Touching  these  two  ques- 
tions, we  are  of  opinion,  that  an  Ambassador  procuring  an  insurrection 
or  rebellion  in  the  Prince's  country  towards  whom  he  is  Ambassador, 
ought  not,  Jure  Gentium  et  Civili  Romanorum,  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
otherwise  due  to  an  ambassador;  but  that  he  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
punished  for  the  same." 

8.  Whether,  if  the  Prince  be  deposed  by  the  common  authority  of 

(m)  Merlin,  Ministre  Pablic,  s.  2,  iz. 

in)  Ibid.,  Ti.  yU. 
o)  Vide  Ante,  ch.  iv. 
p)  Camden's  Hist.  113.    Ward.  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
q)  Burleigh's  State  Papers  by  Murdco,  18.    Ward,  vol.  I.  p.  487,  &c. 
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r*1401  ^^^  B^liDy  and  aDother  elected  and  iiiTesfced  of  *that  crown,  the 
L  J  Solicitor  or  doer  of  his  cauaes,  and  for  his  aid  (although  the  oiher 
Prince  do  suffer  such  one  to  be  in  his  realm)  is  to  be  accounted  an  Am* 
bassador,  or  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  Ambassador? 

To  this  they  answered : — « We  do  think  that  the  Solicitor  of  a  Prince 
lawfully  deposed,  and  another  being  inrested  in  his  place,  cannot  have 
the  privilege  of  an  Ambassador;  for  that  none  but  Princes,  and  sach 
other  as  have  sovereignty,  may  have  Ambassadors/' 

4.  Whether  a  Prince,  coming  into  another  Realm,  and  remaining 
there  under  custody  and  guard,  ought,  or  may  have  there  his  Solicitor 
of  his  causes ;  and  if  he  have,  whether  he  is  to  be  counted  an  Ambas- 
sador? 

To  this  they  answered: — ^^'We  do  think  that  a  Prince  ooming  into 
another  Prince's  Realm,  and  being  there  under  guard  and  custody,  and 
remaining  still  a  Prince,  may  have  a  Solicitor  there ;  but  whether  he  is 
to  be  accounted  an  Ambassador,  that  dependeth  on  the  nature  of  his 
commission/' 

5.  Whether,  if  such  a  Solicitor  be  so  appointed  by  a  Prince  so  flying, 
or  ooming  into  another  Prince's  Realm-~if  the  Prince  in  whose  Realm  the 
Prince  so  in  guard,  and  his  Solicitor  is,  shall  denounce,  or  cause  to  be 
denounced,  to  such  a  Solicitor  or  to  such  a  Prince  under  custody,  that 
his  said  Solicitor  shall  hereafter  be  taken  for  no  Ambassador — ^whether 
then  such  Solicitor  or  Agent  can  justly  claim  the  privilege  of  Ambas- 
sador? ^ 

To  this  they  answered : — ^^'We  do  think  that  the  Prince  to  whom 
any  person  is  sent  in  message  of  ambassador,  may  for  causes  forbid  him 
to  enter  into  his  lands,  or  when  he  hath  received  him,  command  him  to 
depart;  yet  so  long  as  he  doth  remain  in  the  Realm,  and  not  eocceed  the 
bounds  of  an  AmboMador,  he  may  claim  his  privilege  as  Ambassador, 
or  Solicitor,  according  to  the  quality  of  his  commission." 

This  opinion  of  the  English  civilians  is  again  referred  to  in  this  chap- 
ter, when  the  general  subject  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Ambassador  is 
discussed.  In  the  passage  which  has  just  been  cited,  the  proposition  of 
ri'l^ll  Iq^'Q^^^^^Q^I  ^^^  appears  ""to  be  correctly  stated;  but  this,  it 
*•  J  will  be  seen,  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  other  portions  of  this 
celebrated  opinion. (r) 

CXXVI.  During  the  minority  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Right  of  Em- 
bassy is  lodged  in  the  person  or  persons  composing  the  Regency,  or  in 
the  minor  himself,  according  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country  of 
the  Sovereign.(<) 

In  France,  during  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Cardinal 

(r\  See  Preface  to  toI.  i.  of  thU  Work,  p.  xxvii. 

h)  Merlin,  MinUtre  Public,  s.  2,  x.    Klfiber,  b.  176,  n.  e. 

Yattel,  1.  It.  c.  It.  b.  42.  MinistreB  de  la  Nation  ou  des  Regents  dans  Tlnter- 
rtgne : — <*  Le  droit  d'ambaBBade,  ainsi  que  toutes  les  autres  droits  de  la  soutre- 
rainet6,  reside  originairement  dans  la  nation  comme  dans  son  sujet  principal  et 

Srimitif.  Dans  I'lnterr^gne,  TezerciBe  de  ce  droit  retombe  k  la  nation,  on  11  est 
6?olu  a  ceuz  k  qui  leB  lois  o'ht  commiB  la  r^gence  de  T^tat  Ub  peayent  envoyer 
des  miniBtres,  tout  comme  le  souyerain  ayoit  accoiltum6  de  faire,  et  ces  ministreB 
ont  les  mdmes  droits  qu'ayoient  ceux  da  souyerain.'' 
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Dabois  negotiated  the  Triple  Alliaaee  of  La  Haje  in  1717|  by  virtue  of 
CredentialBy  Full  Powera,  and  InetnictionSy  which  were  given  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  then  a  minor. 

In  England^  during  the  periods  in  which  Gkorge  III.  was  incapaci- 
tated by  mental  derangement  for  the  tranaaction  of  affurs,  the  right  of 
sending  embassies  was  vested  in  the  Prince  of  Wales* 

The  Republic  of  Poland,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  elective  throne, 
exercised  the  Right  of  Embassy. 

GXXYIL  The  mazimi  ddegahu  non  pateH  delegare,  would  apply,  i 
generally  speaking,  to  cases  where  the  ministers  of  a  State  attempted  to  ' 
delegate  the  Rights  of  Embassy. 

If,  however,  the  minister  were  armed,  either  by  his  original  commis- 
sion or  by  powers  subsequently  conferred,  to  appoint  a  delegate  minister, 
it  would  be  clearly  competent  to  him  to  exercise  the  authority. 

After  the  death  of  Oustavus  Adolphus  at  Lutsen,  in  1682,  the  Senate 
at  Stockholm  devolved  the  whole  Government  upon  the  Chancellor  Oxen- 
Btiem. 

*He  nominated  the  illustrious  Orotius  as  ambassador  to  r^t^n-i 
France,  giving  him  credentials  in  his  (the  Chancellor's)  own  >-  -I 
name*  Richelieu,  who  then  governed  France  under  Louis  XIII., 
refused  to  receive  Orotius,  on  the  ground  that  he  ought  to  have  received 
his  commission  from  the  Senate.  The  Chancellor,  however,  demon- 
strated to  Richelieu,  that  on  this  principle  of  rejection  certain  treatiea 
entered  into  between  France  and  Sweden  would  be  aflfeoted ;  whereupon 
Orotius  was  received,  but,  as  Wicquefort  observes,  as  ambassador  of 
Sweden,  and  not  of  the  Chancellor  who  had  given  him  his  commission, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  procuration  of  the  Senate.(^ 

Some  time  afterwards  the  Spanish  ambassador  nominated  certain  public 
ministers  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster.  In 
their  commission,  he  recited  that,  by  the  Full  Power  granted  to  him  by 
the  King  of  Spain,  he  (the  ambassa<for)  was  authorised  to  substitute 
{tubrogare)  other  persons  for  the  purpose  of  assbting  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office.  Wicquefort  remarks,  that  these  ministers  were 
received  as  the  plenipotentiaries  of  thei  Crown  of  Spain,  and  not  as  the 
delegates  of  the  ambassador.  («) 

CXXVIII.  The  Viceroy  of  a  province,  especially  of  a  distant  pro-     -^ 
vinee,  has  always  been  held  ex  neceuitcUe  rei  to  possess  the  Right  of 
Emba8By.(a;) 

During  the  period  when  Spain  governed  Naples  by  a  Viceroy,  Milan 
by  a  Governor,  and  Belgium  by  a  Govemor-Oeneral,  the  right  to  confer 
upon  others  the  ju$  legcUionis  was  ^frequently  exercised  by  these  r«^4o-i 
high  delegates  of  their  Sovereign,  and  generally  without  oontro*  L        J 

(I)  Merlin,  Hinistre  Poblic,  8.  2,  x.    Wicqnefort,  L  i.  8.  3. 

(v)  Merlin,  ib.    Wicquefort,  16. 

(x)  Merlin,  ibid.  Yarions  instances  are  cited  by  bim,  tIb.,  in  1524, 1562, 1577, 
1588,  to  wbicb,  no  donbt,  manj  others  might  be  added. 

Yattel,  1.  iy.  c.  ▼.  8.  61,  ascribes  the/tit  Ugatianu  withont  hesitation  tOTiceroys: 
— ^  Agissant  en  cela  an  nom  et  par  rantorit^  da  souTerain  qulls  reprteentent,  et 
doDt  lis  ezercent  les  droits*,"  and  he  expressly  affirms  that  the  Viceroys  of  Naples, 
sad  the  GoTemors  of  Milan  and  the  Pays  Bas,  had  this  power. 
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versy;(y)  though  in  1646  the  French  ambassador  in  Switzerland  sno- 
oeeded  in  persuading  the  Cantons  to  refuse  an  audience  at  their  General 
Assembly  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Governor  of  Milan,  on  the  ground 
that  this  ambassador  had  no  credentials  from  the  Crown  of  8pain.(z) 

During  the  time  that  Belgium  was  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  foreign 

diplomatic  agents  were  sent  to  reside  at  Brussels,  the  seat  of  the 

Governor-General's  authority. 

J^  CXXIX.  The  same  necessity  and  reasons  have  very  generally  caused 

the  power  of  imparting  the  jus  UgationU  to  be  granted  to  the  European 

,  Governors  of  American  or  Asiatic  dependencies. 

The  British  Governor-General  of  India,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Java,  are  examples  which  readily 
occur. 

The  great  Companies  of  European  States,  such  as  the  Dutch,  the 
French,  and  the  British  East  Indian  Companies,  have  often  possessed 
this  power.(a)  But  this  authority  cannot  be  presumed;  it  must  be 
conferred  by  the  special  and  express  grant  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments.(5) 
JL  CXaX.  International  Law,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  concerned  with 

'  oases  of  rebellion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  rebellious  subjects  are  not 
entitled  to  the  jus  legcUionis  in  their  communications  with  their  Sove- 
reign; the  foundation  of  the  right  is  wanting.  Nevertheless,  when 
rebellion  has  grown,  from  the  numbers  who  partake  in  it,  the  duration 
r^l441  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  severity  of  *the  struggle,  and  other  causes,  into  the 
^  -1  terrible  magnitude  of  a  civil  war,  th^  emissaries  of  both  partie8(c) 
have  been  considered  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  ambassadors  so  far  as 
their  personal  safety  is  concemed.(ef)     <'  In  hoc  eventu,''  Grotius  says, 

{y)  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1569,  haying  possessed  herself  of  money  sent  froin  Spain 
to  Uie  Dake  of  Alya,  refased  to  treat  with  the  Dake's  legate,  "  utpot^  misso  a  noa 
principe/'  But  Bjiikershoek  truly  says,  "  satis  eo  ipsa  Regina  ostendit  friTola  se 
exceptione  nti,  quam  sunm  cuique  reddere  maluisse/' — Q.  J.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  iii. 

Zouch,  t.  ii.  4,  B.  7.  An  qui  imperinm  summnm  non  habent  legates  mittere 
possunt 

(z)  Merlin,  lb. 

\a\  Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  (6)  Merlin,  ib. 

\c)  Bynk.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  would  allow  the  Jui  legaiorum  to  the  soyereign  only,  at 
least  until  he  be  oyerthrown,  and  he  cites  with  approbation  two  instances  from 
Tacitus  : — 1.  In  which  Cerealis  sent  the  legate  of  the  rebellious  Batayl  to  Rome 
to  be  punished,  (1.  iy.  Ibid.  c.  76;)  2.  In  which  Yitellius  and  the  senate  sent 
ambassadors  to  Vespasian,  who  he  says,  coming  from  those  who  were  at  that  time 
mnjuritf  were  entitled  to  the  ^*  sacrum  Ugatorumjut;"  whereas  Vespasian's  ambas- 
sadors would  haye  been  rebeUorum  nuncii.  A  third  instance  is  that  of  Louis  of 
Bayaria,  in  1327,  who  seized  the  legatees  of  the  Pisans,  "  qui  ipsum  in  urbem  snam 
recipere  detrectabant"  Bynkershoek's  own  opinion  is  thus  expressed ;  '<  Ut  legatio 
pleno  jure  utrimque  conslstat,  status  utrimque  liber  desideratur,  qui  si  ab  una  dnntaxat 
parte  liber  sit,  ab  ea  missi  tantum  jure  legatorum  ntuntnr,  fib  alia  miffg*  ^^  yrtor. 


nnm  principem,  habentnr  pro  n^mciis,  ad  snum,  pro  subditls,  sic  ut  m  eos  princeps 

ei^reere  l>088lt  id  jus,  quod  in  reliquos  subditos  exercet. Sciss&  in  factiones 

republic^,  interesse  putem,  penes  quam  partem  stat  rei  agendi  potestas,  si  penes 
unam,ut  ante  stetit,  nee  aliorom,  ad  res  agendas  desideretur  consensus,  etiam  haec 
sola  rect^  legatos  mittit,  et  his  competit  qnicquid  yeris  legatis.'' 

(d)  Merlin,  ib.  xii. 

Bynkershoek,  howeyer,  observes  (Q.  J.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  iii. :)  "  Sed  non  aeqai  constant, 
si  snbditi  forte  yel  rebelles  ad  principes  sues  legatos  mittant." — He  instances  the 
ambassadors  from  the  Netherlands  in  1566,  put  to  death  by  Philip  II.,  and  admits 


(t  Qen8  nna  pro  tempore  quasi  dnx  Gentea  habetar/Y(s)     Peace  and  ^  lu^^^^  ^ 
order,  under  these  circumstanceSi  can  only  be  restored,  the  shedding  of  ^0^t^y^jL£»,  a 
blood  can  only  be  stayed,  through  the  medium  of  negotiation :  negotia-  '^/^^^^    ^ 
tion  must  be  carried  on  through  negotiators,  and  negotiators  cannot  act^  ^*^'***jf. 
\  unless  their  personal  securities  *be  guaranteed.  (/)A  We  read  in  r«n4g-|    V^i^^^rb^^ 
^  Livy,  that  when,  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  a  /lomAn  colony  L        J  fh'i^i.^f/  r  / 
sent  mnbassadors  to  the  Senate,  they  were  warned  to  depart  immediately,      /        .     . 
«  ne  nihil  eos  legationU  jtu,  extemo  non  civi  comparatumj  tegeret."(^j  iO  s^  Sk^#^> 

And  on  this  ground  Cicero  argued  that  the  Legati  of  Antony  shoula  ^ 
not  be  received.  (A) 

But  we  read  in  Gsesar  that  some  such  considerations  as  have  been 
mentioned  above,  had  caused  the  reception  by  Pompey  of  emissaries 
even  from  the  fugitives  and  robbers  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  by  Csesar's 
directions,  his  officers  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Pompey,  exclaiming,  «  Liceret  me  civibus  ad  cives  de  pace  legates 
mittere  ?  quod  etiam  fugitivis  ab  saltu  PyrensBO  prsedonibusque  licuisset, 
prsDsertim  nt  id  agerent,  ne  cives  cum  civibus  armis  decertarent."(i) 

In  truth,  it  must  always  be  a  question  of  circumstances,  and  incapable 
of  definition  beforehand,  when  the  citizen  is  to  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  an  enemy  rather  than  the  punishment  of  a  rebel. (A;) 

The  great  revolutions  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  of  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America,(^  could  only  have 

that  this  act  was  specified  in  1581  as  one  of  those  which  caused  the  final  rejection 
of  the  Spanish  dominion.  Wicquefort,  however,  he  says,  is  right  (1.  i.  s.  3,)  In 
saying  that  Philip  was  Justified  jure  tiricto  in  this  deed ;  that  the  reason  which 
founds  the  security  of  ambassadors,  is  that,  being  the  subjects  of  another  soTereign 
whose  interests  they  are  bound  to  represent,  they  do  not  by  embassy  lose  their 
character  and  become  subjects  of  the  soyereign  to  whom  they  are  sent ;  and  that 
this  reason  was  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  rebels,  who  were,  and  remained,  sub- 
jects of  Philip ;  he  admits,  however,  that  the  UgfUorumjut  might  have  been,  and 
in  1609  was,  granted  to  them. 

U)  Grot.  1.  ii.  b.  18,  2. 

(/)  «*  Yerum  habetur,  justis  duntazat  hostibus  esse  jus  legationis,  et  quod  ab 
aliis  aliquando  legati  admissi  sunt  id  permissum,  non  in  eorum  favorem  sed  boni 
oommanis  causft  cum  alias  omnia  reconciliationis  media  toUerentur,  mult6  magis 
si  hujusmodi  legatis  fides  data  est  ea,  omnino  violanda  non  est." — Zouch,  p.  2,  s. 
9,  q.  16,  De  Jur.  Fee. 

(g)  Liv.  1.  vi.  c.  17.  (A)  Phil.  v.  c.  8. 

(t)  Caesar,  De  Bello  Givili,  1.  iii.  c.  ziz  ;  see  too,  c.  zviii. 

\k)  Merlin  mentions  two  instances  : — 1.  The  negotiation  of  the  Government  of 
France  through  the  mediation  of  England  with  the  Reformers  of  Languedoo  in 
1704 :  a  Treaty  was  signed  between  the  crown  and  the  rebels,  differing  only  from 
other  treaties  in  being  signed,  "  tres  humble  requite  des  lUformte  du  Languedoo 
au  Rol."    2.  The  negotiation  with  the  Yendeans  and  Ghouans. 

(Q  See  some  admirable  remarks  by  Mr.  Burke,  "On  the  strange  incongruities 
which  must  ever  perplex  those  who  confound  the  unhappiness  of  civil  dissension 
with  the  crime  of  treason."  He  adds :—"  Wherever  a  rebellion  really  and  tmly 
exists, — which  is  as  easily  known  in  fact  as  it  is  difficult  to  define  in  words, — 
government  has  not  entered  into  wuch  military  conventions,  (e.  g.,  as  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  revolted  colonies  in  North  America ;  but  has  ever  declined 
aUintermediate  treaty  which  should  put  rebels  in  possession  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
with  regard  to  war,"  Aec.  (Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol.)  See,  too,  his  remarks 
on  the  shameful  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  ratified  by  King  William  III., 
under  the  faith  of  which  Limerick  and  other  Irish  garrisons  were  surrendered 
in  the  war  of  the  Irish  Revolution  or  Rebellion.— Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws,  ch. 
m.  pt.  2. 
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r«l461  ^°  prevented  from  producing  a  *8tate  of  perpetual  warfiffe 
I-  J  thronghout  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  by  a  partial  application 
of  the  principle  of  Intemation  Law  to  the  divided  members  of  one  and 
the  eame  State.  ^  ^  ^         f  4f  \ 

-Ik      GXXXI.  Statxs  which  have  the  righ^  send,  have  the  right  to  re- 
'     oeive  emba88ies(a)  (droit  pasn/—pai9ives  Gesafidtschq/tgreeht.)  \ 

The  active  and  the  passive  right  of  legation  are  inseparably  conneotedy 
andy  as  will  be  seen,  the  mle  extends  generally  to  the  sending  and  re-  ! 

oeption  of  the  same  grade  of  diplomatic  agents.  I 

It  is  said  by  Eliiber  and  Mimss(6)  that  dependent  States  have  not 
necessarily  the  latter,  becanse  they  have  the  former  right.    Bat  it  does  i 

not  appear  on  what  principle  this  position  is  to  be  maintained,  and  no  i 

authority  is  cited  in  snpport  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Yattal,  Martens, 
Wheaton,  and  other  writers,  do  not  qaalify  the  general  principle  which 
has  been  laid  down. 

Perhaps,  however,  where  the  right  to  send  is  exclusively  derived  from  I 

treaty,  as  in  the  cases  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  above  cited,  the  right 
of  reception  not  being  mentioned  in  the  instrument,  cannot  be  inferred 
as  a  matter  of  necessary  implication.(c) 

But,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving 
^         embassies  is  inherent  in  all  States;  and  it  therefore  follows,  that  to  pre- 
vent the  free  exercise,  in  either  way,  of  this  right,  would  constitute  a 


+ 


4 


r*l481  ^^'^  heinous  violation  of  International  *Law,  a  crime  which,  in- 
1-  -J  asmuch  as  it  a£fected  the  interests,  would  justify  the  interference 
of  all  nations  on  behalf  of  the  one  which  had  been  so  injured.(<2^ 

GXXXII.  A  State  has  a  right  to  receive,  as  it  has  to  sena,  an  em- 
bassy; but  a  State  is  not  under  an  obligation  of  duty  to  send  or  to  receive 
an  embassy. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  this  last  point  three  questions  arise,  via : 

1.  Is  a  State  bound,  as  a  general  proposition,  to  receive  an  ambassador 
at  all? 

2.  Is  it  bound  to  receive  any  ambassador  duly  commissioned  f 

8.  Is  it  bound  to  allow  a  resident  embassy  within  its  territories  (lega* 
ttonem  asnduam  ?)(e) 

CXXXIII.  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  the  sound  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  that  a  State  is  bound  to  give  audience  to  an  ambassador,  and,   - 

ia\  Vattel,  1.  ir.  c.  r.  8.  67.    Martens,  a.  183. 
bj  Rluber,  s.  176.     Miruss,  s.  80. 
e)  Vide  ante,  p.  132. 
a)  Vattel,  1.  It.  c.  y.  a.  63.    "  De  celni  qui  trouble  un  autre  dans  Texercice  du 
droit  d'ambassade.'^ 

{e)  Zouch,  De  Jad.  inter  Gentes,  p.  2,  s.  4.     "  An  legatam  aliquando  admittere 
non  liceat" 
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ezeepi  under  most  extraordinary  oiroiiin8tanoeB,(/)  to  receive  him  for 
that  purpose  within  ita  territories  and  at  its  Court 

If,  howoTer,  such  circumstances  do  exist,  some  place  must  be  speci- 
fied— ^Yattcl  suggests,  the  frontier^— at  which  the  ambassador's  message 
must  be  receiyed.  A  State  may  be  aware  that  an  ambassador  is  sent  for 
a  mischievous  purpose,  or,  it  may  be,  from  a  third  nation  for  a  purpose 
conceived  to  be  inexpedient  by  the,  refusing  State,  e.  g.,  reconciliation 
with  another  State.  In  these  cases,  exeoob  quod  mitiUurf  it  may  refuse 
the  ambassador.  . 

*GXXXiy.  With  respect  to  the  second  question,  it  may  be  r4ti4oi  "P 
unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  in  the  discretion  I-  -I 
of  the  receiving  State  to  refuse  the  reception  of  a  certain  diplomatic 
agent;  but  it  is  not  altogether  an  arbitrary  discretion.  Some  reason 
must  be  alleged  for  the  refusal:  <<Non  enim,"  says  Qrotius,  <<omnes 
admitti  prsecipit  gentium  jus:  sed  vetat  sine  causa  rejici.''(^) 

A  State  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to  receive  an  ambassador  on  the 
grounds  of  sex.(A) 

Austria,  in  the  name  of  her  brother,  Charles  Y.     In  the  same  *•        ^ 


The  League  of  Cambrai  in  1508,  was  signed  by  Margaret  *of  r«-igQ-|        J- 


(/)  Grot  1.  H.  c.  XTiii.  a.  3.  "  Duo  aatem  sunt  de  legatis  quae  ad  jus  gentium 
referri  passim  TidemaSi  prias  ut  admUtarUuTf  deinde  ne  yiolentar.  De  priore  locai 
est  Lirii,  ubi  Hanno  senator  CarthagiDiensis  in  Annibalem  sic  inrehitar:  *  Legatoi 
ab  sociis  et  pro  sociis  Tenientes  bonus  imperator  nosier  in  castra  non  admisit:yu« 
pemimm  Mtutulit,'  quod  tamen  non  ita  crndi  intelligendnm  est:  non  enim  omnes 
admitti  pr»cipit  gentiam  jus:  fed  vetat  sine  cansft  rejici— caosa  wst  potest  sx  so 
pu  mittUf  ex  eo  qui  puttiturf  et  ex  eo  ob  quod  nUUUur" 

Yattel,  I.  \y.  c.  t.  s.  65.  "Sans  des  raisons  tr^  particali^res.''  Wheaton'i 
Slem.  s.  1-261. 

(g)  Martens,  8.  199.  "  Da  ehoiz  de  Tordre  et  da  nombre  des  ministres/'  s.  200. 
*'  Da  choiz  de  la  personne  do  ministre ;"  and  Pinlieiro  Ferreira's  note  on  the  latter. 
In  this  instance  his  complaint  against  Martens  is  jnst:  ris.  that  he  was  bound  to 
hare  expressed  his  own  opinioui  and  not  to  hare  contented  himself  with  a  refer- 
ence to  other  authorities.  Grotius,  note  (/),  last  page.  Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.  1. 
ii.  c  T.    *^  Qui  rect^  legati  mittantnr.'' 

(A^  Zouch,  De  Jure  Fee.  p.  2,  s.  4,  Q.  9.  "An  fceminis  legationes  mandari  pos- 
sint,"  his  opinion  is,  <'sed  et  quandoque  fceminae  legationibus  obeundis  mazimi 
idonese  habitsd  sunt:''  he  relies  entirely  on  aathorities  drawn  from  Roman  writers. 
Merlin,  Ibid.,  s.  iii. 

Bjnk.  Ibid.,  treats  with  contempt  the  argument  that  women  were  incapable  bj 
the  Roman  law, — a  rule,  he  sajs,  yiolated  in  practice  bj  the  Romans,  but  other- 
wise of  no  avail :  "  nam  de  snis  subditis  princeps  statuit  pro  arbitrio  suo,  de  alienis 
noneUam;"  he  obserres  that  neither  "ratio"  nor  "usus"  exclude  women  from 
being ' diplomatic  agents.  Not  "ratio"  "in  foeminis  enim  reperies  quicquid  in 
legatis  jure  desiderayeris ;"  not  "usus"  for  Paschalius  in  Legato,  c.  zz.,  has  accu- 
mulated instances  of  their  employment:  he  cites  passages  from  Plato,  Plutarch, 
and  Tacitus  to  prove  the  abilities  of  women,  and  makes  this  curious  Dutch  plea- 
santry, "sed  ne  mulieribus,  satis  ut  plurimhm  cristatis,  cristoi  rideor  erigere, 
plura  non  addo." 

The  passages  in  the  Roman  law  will  be  found,  Dig.  1.  iii.  tit.  i.  s.  i.  5.  ("Praetor 
edicto  ezcepit)  sezum  dum  fceminas  probibet  pro  aliia  pottulare.  Et  ratio  quidem 
prohibendi  est,  ne  contra  pudicitiam  sezui  congruentem  alienis  causis  se  immisce- 
ant,  ne  Tirilibus  officiis  fungantur  mulieres." 

lb.  L.  t.  7,  s.  4.  "  Sed  et  eos,  quibus  jus  potiiUandi  non  est,  legatione  flingi  non 
posse,  et  ideo  in  arenam  missum  non  jure  legatum  esse  Diri  Severus  et  Antoninus 
rescripserunt." 

lb.  L.  t.  17,  s.  2.  "Fceminie  ab  omnibus  officiis  ciTilibus  vel  publicis  remotsa 
sunt,"  &c 
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place,  Louka  of  Savoy,  mother  of  FranciS|  sigDed  a  peace,  sometimes 
called  Le  Traite  des  Dames. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  France  sent  an  ambassadress 
to  Constantinople.  In  1645,  Louis  XIY.  sent  la  Mar^chale  de  Ouebriant 
to  conduct  to  Poland  the  Princess  des  Gouzaques,  bride  to  the  King  of 
Poland.  Wicquefort  says,  erroneously,  that  she  was  the  first  female 
diplomatic  agent.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  negotiated  as  Plenipotentiary 
the  Treaty  between  France  and  England,  which,  in  Charles  II.'s  time 
detached  the  latter  country  from  its  alliance  with  Holland. 

<<  Minus  frequentari,''  (says  Bynkershoek)  <<mulierum  legationes  res 
certa  est,  sed  non  minus  certa,  etiam  olim  minus  fuisse  frequentatas. 
Sed  plus  minusve  sint  fuerintye  frequentatas,  jus  principis  non  tollit, 
ejus  igitur  yoluntas,  etiam  in  hdc  caus^  suprema  lex  est,''(t) 
1^  CXXXy.  A  State  may  reasonably  refuse  to  receive  one  of  its  own 
"  subjects  as  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  especially  if  its  constitution  forbid 
the  subject  ever  to  put  off  his  allegiance. 

One  very  good  reason  for  refusing  such  a  diplomatic  agent,  is  the  ex- 
pediency of  avoiding  the  very  difficult  question  which  may  arise,  from  a 
possible  conflict  between  his  privileges  as  a  foreign  ambassador  with  his 
present  and  former  obligations  contracted  as  a  subject:  for  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  class  of  these  privileges  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  bearer 
of  them  is  not  a  subject  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  residing  as  an 
ambassador. 

Bynker8hoek(A:)  is  of  opinion  that  no  objection  exists  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  subject;  but  he  builds  his  opinion  on  the  proposition  that 
r*1  ^1 1  ^^®^®  ^*  °^  reason  why  a  subject  should  not  '''serve  two  masters, 
I-  -I  or  rather  be  actively  the  subject  of  one  and  passively  the  subject 
of  another.  Yet  Bynkershoek  himself  is  obliged  to  qualify  his  proposi- 
tion with  the  condition  that  the  interests  of  the  two  masters  do  not  come 
into  conflict,  or  that,  if  they  do,  the  ambassador  take  no  part  in  them. 

In  France,(^  it  has  been  for  some  time  settled  as  a  constitutional  maxim 
that  subjects  are  not  admissible  as  ambassadors.  An  exception  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  made  in  favour  of  the  ambassador  from  Malta. 
The  Swedish  Law  equally  forbids  the  reception  of  a  subject  as  a  foreign 
ambassador.  The  German  Confederation  refuses  upon  special  grounds 
to  receive  any  Frankfort  Burgher  as  the  representative  of  any  member  of 
the  Confederation,  except  of  Frankfort  itself.(m) 

As  a  State  may  exercise  its  right  of  refusal  absolutely,  it  may  also 
exercise  it  conditionally. 

A  State  may  declare  beforehand  the  terms  under  which  it  will  consent 
to  receive  its  own  subject  as  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent.     But  if  the  sub- 

(i)  Bynk.  De  Poro  Leg.  c.  xi.    Q.  J.  P.  1.  il.  c.  ▼. 

The  "Quaestiones  Juris  Public!"  were  published  after  the  treatise  "De  Foro 
Legatorum." 

ik)  De  Foro  Legatorum,  c.  zi. 
I)  De  Calli^res,  in  his  Traits  de  la  mani^re  de  n^gocier  avec  les  sourerains, 
speaks  of  this  custom  as  peculiar  to  France ;  but  if  it  ever  was  peculiar,  it  is  not 
so  now,  for  such  a  rule  would  probably  be  now  adopted  by  all  the  Great  Powers. 
Merlin,  lb.  y.    Bynk.  De  F.  L.  c.  xi. 
(m)  Heffters,  s.  202,  n.  1. 
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jeot  be  received  without  any  such  previoiuly  promulgated  stipulation  he 
will  be  entitled  to  the  fall  jum  legationu.  Bat  this  is  a  point  of  which 
the  discussion  belongs  to  another  place.(n) 

CXXXVI.  That  the  exile  is  in  any  case,  though  more  especially  if  A^ 
bb  return  be  forbidden  by  law,  subject  to  the  refusal  of  his  own  country^ 
cannot  be  doubted  ;(o)  the  only  doubt  is,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  whe* 
ther  he  can  escape,  by  yirtue  of  his  ambassadorial  character,  punishment 
in  the  State  which  had  exiled  him,  to  which  he  has  returned  without  per- 
mission, and  therefore  with  an  additional  offence. 

'^In  1697,  the  English  ambassador  to  France  obtained  permis-  r«-i  gon 
sion  from  the  OoTernment  of  that  country  to  include  among  his  ^  ^ 
suite  certain  Frenchmen  and  refugees  on  account  of  their  religion,  with- 
out which  permission  Bynkershoek  thinks  France  might  have  claimed 
them  «  ut  reversoi  exules/'(p) 

Still  more  justly  may  a  State  refuse  to  receiye  a  criminal  whose  sentence 
is  yet  unexecuted.  A  Dutchman  condemned  to  a  criminal  punishment 
by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  fled  from  India  to  England,  and  was 
sent  by  the  latter  country  as  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Holland.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  at  the  Hague  (1686,^  the  Dutch  Company  induced  the 
Government  to  put  him  in  prison,  trom  which,  however,  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  liberated,  chiefly,  according  to  Bynkershoek,  because,  the 
States  General  were  very  anxious  at  that  particular  period  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  £ngland.(9) 

The  fact  of  the  ambassador  not  being  a  native  of  the  State  which  sent 
him  would  not  alone  afford  a  reasonable  cause  for  refusal.  The  subject 
of  a  third  country  might  be  the  domiciled  citizen  of  the  country  which 
employed  him  as  ambassador,  and,  even  if  he  were  not  domiciled,  no  ob- 
jection seems  to  lie  against  him,  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  not  being  a 
native. 

CXXXVII.  The  private  rank  or  birth  of  the  ambassador,  who  is  suffi-  A 
ciently  ennobled  by  his  Sovereign's  choice,  can  constitute  no  ground  of  ' 
refusal.  The  King  of  Spain  employed  Rubens  as  ambassador  both  to 
England  and  Holland  (1633.)  A  State,  however,  would  for  its  own 
honour  justly  refuse  a  notoriously  scandalous  person,  and  less  justly  but 
lawfully  any  person  known  to  be  personally  disagreeable  to  the  head  of 
the  State.(r) 

^How  far  the  religion  of  the  ambassador  can  be  considered  an  r^-igQ-i 
objection,  will  be  presently  discussed.(9)  It  is  only  necessary  L  ^ 
to  state  here  that  no  State  is  bound  to  receive  a  Papal  Legate  or  Nuncio, 
armed,  either  by  specific  instructions  or  by  the  general  Canon  Law,  with 

(n)  81017*8  Comment,  on  the  United  States,  1.  669.    Miruss,  s.  83. 

(o)  Bjmk.  Q.  J.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  ▼.    Zouch,  p.  2,  s.  4. 

(p)  Q.  J.  P.  1.  U.  c.  ▼.  (?)  Ibid.    Merlin,  ib.  ir. 

(r)  Wicqnefort,  1,  8.  13.  L*ambaMadeur  doit  e»tr$  agriabU,  "Le  mesme  droit 
de  gens  qni  ne  permet  pas  qu'on  fasse  violence  on  outrage  aa  ministre  qni  a  est^ 
admis  et  reconnn,  permet  anx  princes  de  ne  point  admettre  nn  ministre  dont  ils 
pnisBent  receyoir  dn  d^plaisir."  Wicqnefort  gives  a  catalogue  of  ambassadors 
refused  on  this  ground.  The  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  employed  bj  Charles  I.,  might 
well  hare  been  rejected  both  bj  Spain  and  France  on  account  of  the  insolence 
and  arrogance  of  his  conduct. 

(«)  Vide  post,  Bkliqioh  akd  thi  Stats.    Heffters,  s.  300,  n.  4.    Miruss,  s.  94. 
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powers  injurioas  to  the  Established  Church  or  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  over  all  caoses,  eoolesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  States  ifave  aright  to 
refuse  the  reception  of  such  a  ministeri  or  to  demand  that  these  powers  be 
limited  and  defined,  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  their  safetj,  before  the 
bearer  of  them  be  admitted. 

The  notification  of  the  refusal  to  receive  ought  to  be  made,  if  possible, 
before  the  ambassador  has  left  his  own  country,  but  it  may  be  imparted 
openly  on  his  arrival,  or  tacitly  by  not  accepting  the  letters  of  credit.(/) 

CXXXVIII.  The  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  two  nations  by 
no  means  relieves  them  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  each  other's  am- 
bassadors, not,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  but  of  audience. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  demand  a  passport  or  safe  conduct,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  third  State  or  of  a  herald,  and  what  it  is  necessary  to 
demand  may  be  refased ;  but  the  refusal  cannot  lawfully  be  grounded  on 
the  mere  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  for  the  greater  the  evil  the  more 
stringent  is  the  obligation  upon  nations  to  adopt  the  readiest  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  it,(tt^  and  especially  those  which  are  most  likely  to  pre- 
vent or  stay  the  shedding  of  blood. 

r*l541  CXXXIX.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  discussion  of  the  '^third 
L  J  question  propounded,  vix. : — Is  a  State  bound  to  allow  a  resident 
embassy  {legationem  asnduam)  within  its  territories  ? 

The  continuous  residence  of  an  embassy  is,  to  speak  strictly,  a  matter 
of  comity,  and  not  of  strict  right.(x) 

Nevertheless,  so  long  a  custom  and  so  universal  a  consent  has  incor- 
porated this  permission  of  continuous  residence  into  the  practice  of  nations, 
that  the  gross  discourtesy  of  refusing  it  would  require  unanswerable 
reasons  for  its  justification,  and  would  place  the  refusing  in  so  unfriendly 
an  attitude  towards  the  refused  State,  as  to  be  little  removed  from  a  con- 
dition of  declared  hostility. 

Grotius,  indeed,  says,  «  Optimo  autem  jure  rejici  possunt,  quas  nunc 
in  usu  sunt  legationes  assiduso,  quibus  quam  non  sit  opus,(y)  dooet  noa 


U)  Mirnsfl,  '8.  82. 

lu)  Yattel,  L  It.  c.  y.  s.  67.    Comment  on  doit  admetire  let  minisires  (fun  ennemi, 

[z)  Wheaton,  £1.  2,  261,  2.  Merlin,  lb.  s.  3.  Heffters,  8.  200.  Ward,  toI.  it. 
p.  484. 

Lord  Coke,  8peakiDg  of  Henrj  TIL,  Baj8,  "that  wise  and  politique  king  wonid 
not  in  all  his  time  suffer  Lieger  (t.  e,  resident)  ambassadonrs  of  anjr  foreign  king 
or  prince  within  his  realm,  nor  he  with  them ;  but  upon  occasion  used  ambassa- 
dours."— 4  Inst.  165. 

Charles  I.  expressed  resentment  against  the  Dutch  for  not  sending  a  resident 
embassy  to  England. — ^Wicq.  Mem.  touch,  les  Ambassadeurs,  25. 

In  1660,  a  noble  member  of  the  Polish  Diet  complained  of  the  continued  resi- 
dence of  the  French  ambassador,  '<que  le  sejonr  de  Pambassadeur  estoit  suspect, 
pareeque  lee  amboModeun  ont  aceatutumU  de  ee  retirer  die  que  leur  nigocialion  est 
aehevie" 

In  1668,  an  attempt  was  made  by  rarious  members  of  the  Diet  to  send  away  all 
ambassadors ;  it  was  resisted  by  the  king  and  senate,  but  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Polish  Diet. — Wicquefort,  1.  Till. 

(y)  The  Justinian  law  was  unquestionably  adverse  to  the  notion  of  a  resident 
ambassador.  It  had  no  idea  of  protecting  foreign  commerce,  "pemiciotum  urbibue 
merdmonium"  (Cod.  1.  iy.  t.  63,  s.  3),  which  it  forbad  nobles  to  exercise,  and  which 
it  conceived  might  lead  to  a  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  imperial  policy.  The  Code 
contains  a  very  curious  law,  beginning: — "  Mercatores  tam  imperio  nostro  quam 
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antiqaitas  cui  illsB  igiiorat8B;"(»)  but  *it  must  be  remembered  r,icc-i 
tbat  stnoe  this  opioion  wm  expressed,  a  usage  of  two  additional  L  J 
oenturies  has  imparted,  aooording  to  the  principles  laid  down  io  an  earlier 
ehapter^a)  of  this  work,  a  charaoter  approaching  to  that  of  positive  law 
upon  this  institntion  of  resident  embassies. 

yattel(5)  therefore  declares,  that  even  in  his  time  the  eastern  was  so 
deeply  rooted  as  to  require  excellent  reasons  for  its  abrogation  bj  any 
individual  State. 
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•CHAPTER  IV.  [*15«] 

EMBASSY— OENIBAL  STATUS. 


CXL.  Wb  have  now  considered  the  Rights  and  the  Duties  incident  to    ^ 
the  sending  and  receiving  of  embassies.     The  next  subject  for  discussion 
is  the  StatuB  which  International  Law  ascribes  to  those  who  are  so  sent, 
and  to  those  who  are  so  received. 

This  tiatu  is  composed  of  rights  itricH  juris^  resting  upon  the  basis 
of  natural  law  and  therefore  immutable,  and  of  privileges,  originally  not 
immutable,  but  so  rational  in  their  character,  and  so  hallowed  by  usage, 
as  to  be  universally  presumed,  and  to  become  matter  of  strict  right  if 
their  abrogation  have  not  been  formally  promulgated  (a  case  almost 
inconceivable^  before  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador.  The  former  are 
usually  descnbed  under  the  title  of  inviolability,  the  latter  under  the  title 
of  exterritoriality. (a)  It  is  with  the  former  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
oemed.(6) 

GXLI.  The  right  of  sending  embassies  being  ^established,  the  r«|e<T-|      -4^ 
personal  inviolability  (inviolabilitas,  invioldbilitif  Unverleizbar-^  «-        J 
keit)  of  the  ambassador  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Penanun  regi  Bubjectos,  ultra  ea  loca,  in  qaibus  foederie  tempore  coin  memoratft 
natione  nobis  conyenit,  nnndinas  exercere  minimi  oportet:  ne  alieni  regni  (quod 
nan  eonvenit)  terutentur  arcana^^*  Ac. — lb.  8.  4. 

iz)  L.  ii.  c.  XTiii.  s.  3,  2.  (a)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 

b)  Vattel,  1.  IT.  c.  Y.  B.  ee.  Det  Mimsiret  rUidmU.  <*  La  codtume  d'entretenir 
partoat  des  mlniatreB  continnellement  residents,  oBt  aujoar-d'hai  si  blea  ^tablie, 
qu41  faat  alld^aer  de  tr^-bonneB  raiBons  pour  refaser  de  s'y  prdter  sans  offenser 
perBonne.^'    MimsB,  8.  82. 

"  Hodie  tamen  ita  usarpantur  nt  sine  illis  amicitia  rix  stabilifl  inter  popnloi 
dirersoB  coli  videatar  etai  nee  minus  nsam  habeat  exploratoram." — HaberoB  de 
Jure  Ciyili,  1.  iii.  c.  xii. 

(a)  The  necesBitj  of  the  case,  the  naage  of  foreign  writers,  the  great  convenience 
of  the  term,  will,  it  is  hoped,  jostifj  the  attempt  to  naturalize  this  word. 

(b)  Vattel,  1.  iv.  c.  t.  b.  65,  ib.  c.  vii.  s.  81,  A  B.  103.  <<Koa8  ayons  d6dalt  Tin- 
d^pendanee  et  FinTiolabilit^  de  TambaBBadenr  des  principeB  naturda  et  nSetMoiret 
dn  droit  des  gens— ces  prerogatives  lui  Bont  confirm^B  par  Tasage  et  le  consente- 
ment  gto^ral  des  nations." 

HelFterB,  B.  204,  "ein  bo  von  telbtt  neh  versUhendea  Reehi*^  S.  205.  «/fi  dtr 
Naitur  der  Sache  ist  nan  ein  Hehreres  nicht  begrnndet  abs."  u.b.w. 

Kluber,  b.  203.  "  Den  Gesandten  raamt  thells  dot  naturliehe  Volkerrtcht  theils 
datpotUioe  der  EaropSischen  Staaten  besondere  Yorrechte  ein."  u.8.w. 
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Every  foreigner,  indeed,  is  under  the  protection  of  the  State  in  which 
he  is  commorant,  and  is  so  far  inviolable. 

But  this  attribute  is  in  a  special  manner  ascribed  to  the  representative  of 
a  Foreign  State,  in  whom  the  image  of  his  sovereign  and  the  majesty  of 
his  country  are  as  it  were  visibly  present;  therefore  the  expression  of 
sanctity  {ganctttas,  persanne  tacrSe^  Heiligkeit)  is  often  applied  by  jurists, 
philosophers,  and  historians  of  all  ages  and  countries,  as  applicable  to  the 
bearer  of  an  embaB8y.(c) 

CXLII.  Any  offence  committed  against  their  person  is  or  ought  to  be 
considered  by  the  State  as  an  offence  against  the  State  itself  {crime  cTdUU,) 

The  injury  done  to  an  ambassador  is  not  merely  an  injury  done  to  the 
Sovereign  and  country  which  he  represents,  but  a  violation  of  the  common 
welfare  and  general  safety  of  all  nations. 

r«15»l  Therefore  there  is  a  peculiarity  incident  to  this  Tightf(d)  *vis., 
L  -I  that  an  infringement  of  it,  unlike  the  invasion  of  particular  nation- 
al interests,  becomes  immediately  and  directly  a  matter  of  general  Inter- 
national concern,  and  entitles  all  nations  to  demand  and  enforce  atone- 
ment for  the  offence  and  punishment  of  the  offender. 

CXLIII.  The  atonement  and  punishment,  moreover,  are  to  be  measured 
by  a  standard  different  from  that  which  might  satisfy  an  injury  done  to 
a  private  subject.(e) 

(e)  Grotius,  1.  ii.  c.  xviii.  8.  1.  "Passim  enim  legimas  sacra  legation  am,  sandi' 
moniam  legatoram  .  .  .  aancta  corpora  legatoram." 

lb.  8.  ir.  5.  "Quare  omnino  ita  censeo,  placaisae  gentlbas  nt  commanifl  mos, 
qni  quemvis  in  alieno  territorio  ezistentem  ejus  loci  territorio  subjicit,  ezceptionem 
pateretur  in  legatis,  ut  qui  sicut  fictione  qu&dam  habentur  pro  personis  mittentium 
aenatdt  faeUm  seeum  atttderatj  auetoritatem  reipubliect^  ait  de  legato  qaodam  M.  Tol- 
Uns/'  Ac. 

Bjnkershoek,  De  F.  L.  c.  v.  De  Sanctitate  Legatoram,  Ac.  "  Plus  scire  attinet, 
qu&  ratione  legati  apud  omnes,  ut  dixi,  gentes  habeantur  tandi — Et  si  tanetum  id 
sit,  quod  ah  ir^uria  kominum  atque  defenaum  munitum  etty  ut  esse  dicit  Marcianus  in 
1.  8,  pr.  £f  De  Key.  DItIs.,  utqne  ex  proprietate  verbi  deducit  Festus  in  V.  i(metum, 
dicendnm  videbatur  sanctitatem  id  legatis  prsestare,  ne  dicto  factove  offendere 
liceat,  quia  imaginem  principis  sui  ubique  circnmferunt,  quia  pacis  et  foedemm 
noncii  sunt  et  prozenetse,  et  sine  his  gentium  societas  et  beata  quies  salva  esse 
nequif 

Yatiel,  1.  iv.  c.  tU.  b.  81,  &  s.  92.  <*  L'inTiolabilit^  du  ministre  public,  on  la 
etaetk  qui  lui  est  due^pltu  mintement  et  plus  partieuliirement  qn'k  tout  autre  Stranger 
on  citoyen."    Martens,  s.  214.    Eluber,  s.  203. 

(d)  Whether  Yattel  be  right  or  not  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  law 
to  the  case  of  the  ambassadors  of  Francis  I.,  put  to  death  by  the  Governor  of 
Milan,  through  which  city  they  were  travelling  to  Constantinople,  the  principle 
which  he  lays  down  is  sound  and  true:  "  Et  comme  il  n'en  donna  ^oint  de  satis- 
faction convenable,  Francois  l"  avait  un  trds-juste  sujet  de  lui  declarer  la  guerre, 
et  mdme  de  demander  Tassistance  de  toutes  les  nations.  Gar  une  affaire  de  ceite 
nature  n'est  point  un  diffiSrent  particulier,  une  question  litigeuse,  dans  laqnelle 
chaque  partie  tire  le  droit  de  son  cdt6;  e^ett  la  querelU  de  touiea  les  nations^  int^res- 
s^es  k  maintenir  comme  sacr^s  le  droit  et  les  moyens  qu'elles  out  de  communiquer 
ensemble  et  de  traiter  de  leurs  affaires." — 1.  iv.  c.  vii.  s.  84.  "  Quiconque  fait  vio- 
lence k  un  ambassadeur  on  k  tout  autre  ministre  public  ne  fait  pas  seulement  in- 
jure an  souverain  que  ce  ministre  r^presente ;  11  blesse  la  sdret^  commune  et  le 
salut  des  nations;  il  se  rend  coupable  d'un crime atroce envers  tons  les  peuples." — 
lb.  s.  81. 

(e)  "Quid  igitur  est  prsecipuum  in  legatis?  hoc  videlicet,  ut  in  eos,  qui  legatos 
maid  habent,  severihs  animadrertatur,  atque  ita  ob  personarum  sanctitatem  poena 
atrocior  statuatur,  quam  solet  statu!  in  eos,  qui  privatum  quemcunque  Isesissent." — 
Bynk.  De  Foro  Leg.  c.  t.    Miruss,  s.  337. 
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in  ambassador,  it  will  be  seeD,  may,  with,  but  not  without(/),  the 
oonsent  of  his  master,  waive  his  privilege  of  ezemption  from  the  local 
Iribanals^  bat  if  wrong  has  been  done  or  an  insult  offered  to  him,  he 
cannot  appear  as  a  common  person  demanding  satisfaction  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  he  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  State  in  which  he  is  residing 
prosecute  the  wrongdoer  as  a  public  criminal.  (^) 

CXLIV.  There  is  another  peculiarity  incident  to  this  right  which      -p 
requires  observation.     The  Civil  Law  of  Bome  expressed  a  sound  princi* 
pie  of  jurisprudence,  in  declaring  that  it  was  competent  to  a 'person  to 
waive  any  advantage  *  which  had  been 'introduced,  for  his  sake  r^ii  eg-i 
only,  into  a  covenant.(A)  ^        -I 

The  Sovereigns,  tberefore,  of  the  State  may  waive  the  rights  due  to 
them  in  the  person  of  their  ambassadors,  but  the  ambassadors  them- 
selves have  no  such  liberty,  because  these  rights  are  not  incident  to  their 
office  for  their  own  private  convenience,  but  for  the  honour  of  their 
Sovereign,  the  good  of  their  country,  and  the  welfare  of  all  nation8.(i) 

This  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Law,  even  with  respect 
to  the  legaius  of  a  subordinate  city  or  province  of  the  empire.  Suits 
might  not  be  instituted  against  him:  ^'Julianus,  sine  distinctione 
denegandam  actionem.  Merito;  ideo  enim  *non  datur  actio,  ne  ryigA-i 
ah  officio  suscepto  legationis  avocetur  :"(A;)  and  again : — "  ^(0 
eo  autem  qui  adiit  hasreditatem  Cassias  scribit,  quamvis  Romaa  adierit 
hsdreditatem,  non  competere  in  eum  actionem,  ne  impediatur  legatio  :  et 
hoc  varum  est." 

This  proposition  as  to  the  incompetency  of  the  representative  to  con- 
sent to  the  renunciation  of  rights  of  inviolability  belonging  to  his  con- 

f /)  United  States  t.  Benneri  1  Baldwin's  (American)  Reports,  240. 

U)  Vattel,  I.  IT.  c.  viii.  s.  3. 

(A)  God.  1.  ii.  t  3.  De  Pactie,  a.  29.  "  Si  qnis  in  conscribendo  instrnmento, 
Ac.,  Ac,  qnare  et  in  h&c  causa  pacta  non  yaleant,  com  alia  sit  regula  Juris  antiqui, 
omnes  licentiam  habere,  his,  quss  pro  se  introdncta  sunt,  rennnciare." 

^t)  Bjnkershoek,  De  Foro  Leg.,  at  the  end  of  his  zxiii.  chapter,  "  Legatus  an 
jarudictionem  prorogare  et  fori  prlyilegio  rennnciare  posslt,''  arrives  at  prettj 
much  the  same  conclasion  as  is  expressed  in  the  text  here  :  "Ego  vero,  quicquid 
earam  remm  sit,  non  ansim  dicere,  legatnm,  inconsulto  principe,  jnri  sao  rennn- 
ciare posse ;  ad  qnid  enim  legatorum  priyilegia,  qaam  ut  ipsi  principibns  suis 
magis  utiles  sint,  et  eomm  legatio  nnll£  re  impediatur?  Magis  igitur  hsc  privi- 
legia  pertinent  ad  causam  Principis,  quam  ipsius  legati ;  sibi  renuuciatione  sua 
legatus  nocere  potest,  Principi  non  potest.''  Then  follows  a  position  doubtfully 
expressed  even  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  which  can  now  be  scarcely  admitted  at 
all : — Atque  ita,  eoniultd  ratione,  forte  dicendum  est,  legatum  in  eautd  delicti  nunguam 
priyiiegio  fori  rennnciare  posse,  in  eaunt  eivili  non  aliter,  quam  ut  adversus  eum 
jus  dicatur,  non  ut  tententia  execuiioni  tnandetur,  in  quid  per  eam  impediretur  legatio, 
at  in  causa  criminal!  tantum  non  semper  Impediri  solet.  Sed  ad  manum  non 
sunt  ea  gentium  exempla,  ut  ex  jure  gentium  e&  de  re  possim  constituere." 

For  the  "  ratio,"  he  refers  to  the  passage  cited  below  from  the  Digest.  In 
neither  case,  at  the  present  time,  can,  it  is  conceived,  the  ambassador  reye  ineonnUto 
forego  his  right.    De  Foro  Leg.  c.  xxiii.  in  fine. 

Vattel,  1.  iv.  c.  viii.  s.  xi.  "  Mais  si  Tambassadeur  veut  renoncer  en  partie  k  son 
ind^pendance  et  se  soumettre  k  la  juridictlon  du  pays  pour  affaires  civiles,  il  le 
pent  sans  donte,  pourvu  que  ce  soit  avec  le  consentement  de  son  mattre.— -Sans 
ce  consentement,  I'ambassadeur  n'est  pas  en  droit  de  renoncer  h,  des  privileges  qui 
int^ressent  la  dignity  et  le  service  de  son  souverain,  qui  sont  fond6s  sur  les  droits 
da  maltre,  falts  pour  son  avantage  et  non  poar  celui  du  ministre." 

(k)  Dig.  L  v.  1. 1,  De  Judiciis,  Ac,  8.  24.  (l)  Ibid.  s.  26. 
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stitoent,  is  abo  applicable,  by  the  praotice  of  nations,  if  not  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  to  the  renanoiation  of  the  privileges  of  exterrito- 
riality. 

CXLY.  These  righta  of  invioilabxliiyy  flowing  from  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  are  applicable  to  all  societies,  and  therefore 
unalterable  by  any  individoal  member  of  the  community  of  nations. 

These  rights  haye  been  acknowledged  and  respected  since  the  dawn  of 
oiyilization  in  all  ages,  and  are  not  without  vestiges  of  their  recognition 
even  among  barbarous  tribes. 

Grotius  at  the  outset  of  his  excellent  chapter  De  LegcUionum  Jure^ 
observes  that  the  sanctity  of  ambassadors,  the  sacred  rights  of  embassies, 
the  inviolability  of  treaties,  are  topics  abounding  in  the  works  of  writers 
of  all  ages.(m) 

rtlftH  ^Bjnkershoek  remarks,  that  all  treatises  on  the^'iu  legcUicnu 
L  J  contain  an  accumulation  of  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  upon  the  inviolability  of  ambassadors : — <<  et  quo  quis  emditior 
fuit  eo  plures  auctoritates  attulit  ad  rem,  quam  nemo  negat,  probandiffbi.''    ^ 

In  the  few  observations  which  follow,  it  is  hoped  that  the  censure  of 
Bynkershoek  will  not  be  incurred. 

CXLYI.  Even  the  Israelites,  being  under  the  peculiar  dispensation 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  appear  to  have  acknowledged  the  inviolability  of 
ambassadors.(n) 

The  Egyptians  clothed  the  functions  of  the  ambassadors  with  a  religious 
character,  and  are  thought  by  some  to  have  possessed  a  written  code 
upon  the  subject ;  and  this  code  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  introduced 
into  Greece.    The  Greeks(o)  held  in  high  estimation  and  invested  with 

(m)  "  Passim  enim  legimuB  sacra  legationmn,  sanctimoiiiaiii  legatomm,  jas 
gentium  illis  debitum,  jus  diWiium  humanumque,  saactum  inter  gentes  jus  lega- 
tionnm,  foedera  saacta  gentibas,  fcedos  humanam  sancta  corpora  legatorum." — 
lb.  L.  2,  c.  18,  B.  1. 

De  Fore  Leg.  c.  r.  in  prin. :  "  Ad  satietatem  sufficere  possnnt  qua  in  banc  rem 
congesserunt : — videlicet,  Jacobus  Cujacius,  1.  xL  obserr.  c.  6.  Albericns  Gentilis, 
De  Leg.  I.  ii.  c.  1  &  14.  Hugo  Grotius  (princeps  juris  public!  magister,)  1.  ii.  c. 
18,  B.  1  &  6  in  note,  adque  earn  locom  tantUm  rum  omne$  Groin  uUerpreiei." 

Wicquefort,  L  i.  c.  27,  28. 

Montesquieu,  De  TEsprit  des  Lois,  1.  xxvi.  cbap.  21. — "  Qu'il  ne  &nt  pas  d^der 
par  les  lois  politiques  les  choses  qui  appartiennent  au  droit  des  gens. 

"Les  lois  poliUques  demaadent  que  tout  homme  soit  soumis  aux  tribunauz 
criminels  et  civilB  da  pays  oil  il  est,  et  &  Tanimadyersion  da  souyerain. 

"  Le  droit  des  gens  a  touIu  que  les  princes  s'enyoyassent  des  ambassadears  ; 
et  la  raison,  tir6e  de  la  nature  de  la  chose,  n'a  pas  permis  que  ces  ambassadenn 
d^pendissent  du  sourerain  chez  qui  ils  sont  envoy^s,  ni  de  ses  tribunanx.  lis  sent 
la  parole  da  prince  qui  les  envoie,  et  cette  parole  doit  Atre  libre. 

"  Aucan  obstacle  ne  doit  les  empdcher  d'agir.  lis  peuvent  soovent  d^plaire, 
purceqn'ils  parlent  ponr  an  homme  ind6pendant.  On  poayait  leur  imputer  des 
crimes,  s'ils  poayaient  dtre  punis  ponr  des  crimes ;  on  pourrait  leur  snpposer  des 
dettes,  s'ils  pouvaient  6tre  arr6t6s  pour  des  dettes.  Un  prince  qui  a  ane  fiert^ 
natarelle,  parlerait  par  la  bouche  d'un  homme  qui  anrait  tout  k  craindre.  II  faat 
done  suiyre,  k  regard  des  ambassadeurs,  les  raisons  tir6es  du  droit  des  gens,  et 
non  pas  celles  qui  d6riyent  da  droit  politique;  qae  s'ils  abusent  de  lear^tre 
reprdsentatif,  on  le  fait  cesser,  en  les  renyojant  chez  eux :  on  pent  mdme  les 
accuser  deyant  leur  maltre,  qni  deyient  par-l&  leur  juge  oa  lear  complice." 

(n)  Chronicles,  c.  xix. 

(o)  W.  Wachsmuth,  Jus  Gentium  quale  obtinait  apud  Graecos. 

Alber.  Gentilis,  c.  xyii.  Quaedam  Grsdcorum. 
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religions  Banotity  the  offioe  of  ambassadors  («-^<r/9f  f| ;)  and  the  invio- 
lability of  henilds  (xi^^vxh,  eaduceeUores,)  ^Co^were  also  priests, 
appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  It  is 
probable  that  from  the  Greeks  was  derived  *to  the  Romans  the  r^i /so-i 
very  remarkable  institution  of  the  Collegium  Feeiale.  '     L        J 

CXLYII.  The  concourse  of  lawless  adventurers  and  freebooters  who  *r 
laid  the  foundations  of  Imperial  Rome  built  out  of  the  resources  of  their 
own  genius,  the  chief  foundations  of  their  domestic  society.  The  prin* 
ciples  of  civil  obedience,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  relations  of  family, 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  ordinances  of  religion,  the  institution, 
in  fine,  of  the  State,  seem,  according  to  the  doubtful  notices  of  their 
early  annals,  to  have  found  their  chief  root  in  their  own  character,  as 
developed  by  the  exigencies  of  their  condition.(|>) 

This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  respect  to  the  acknowledgment 
and  observance  of  the  rules  of  right  and  the  principles  of  justice  in 
their  intercourse  with  other  communities.  That  the  necessity  of  any 
such  rules  and  principles  should,  even  in  the  infancy  of  her  existence, 
have  been  recognised  by  Rome,  and  that  this  recognition  should  have 
been  made  a  part  of  her  constitution,  is  a  fact  which  distinguishes  her 
from  all  other  nations,  and  which,  at  the  time,  gave  early  presage  of 
that  extraordinary  sagacity  which  characteriaed  her  subsequent  career. 
That  such  necessity  should  have  been  felt,  was  most  remarkable  ; 
that  it  should  have  been  supplied  from  without,  and  not,  like  the  other 
parts  of  her  constitution,  from  within — that  a  regular  code  of  rites  and 
observances,  respecting  a  branch  of  International  Law,  should  have  been 
at  once  imported  into  Rome  from  a  foreign  source,  is  also  a  circumstance 
of  great  peculiarity.  The  account  is  given  by  Livy  :(g)— "  Ut  tamen 
qaoniam  Numa  in  pace  religiones  instituisset,  a  se  (Anco  Martio)  bellicse 
oeremoniso  proderentur,  nee  gererentur  solikm  sed  etiam  indioerentur 
bella  aliquo  situ,  jus  ab  antiqua  gente  *.^uicolis,  quod  nunc 


Feti{Ue$  habent  descripsit  quo  res  repetentur.M 


[♦163] 


The  Fecial  institution  lasted  as  long  as  the  tree  Republic.  It  withered 
in  the  civil  wars;  and  though  the  name  and  the  title  of  its  chief  officer, 
that  of  Pater  Fairatus^  existed  in  the  time  of  the  first  Csdsars,  all  trace 
of  both  name  and  thing  disappears  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

The  offioe  and  functions  of  the  ambassador,  however,  retained  the 
sacred  inviolability  which  had  been  among  the  attributes  of  the  Feciales. 

(p)  Geist  des  romisehen  Rechts,  a.fl.w.,  von  Rudolph  Ihering:  Leipzig,  1862< 

\g)  Lib.  I.  c.  32. 

(r)  *^Legati  nomen  feeialia  tenet  cum  ad  fcedus  feriendam  ant  indtcendnm 
beilam  profiscebatur,  ad  jubendum  alicaade  aliqnem  decedere,  ad  aliquem  deden- 
dam.'' — Alber.  Gentilis,  1.  i.  c.  12,  De  Jure  Feciali  et  Patre  patrato.  Qrot.  ubi  sup. 
s.  10,  in  fine.    Tide  ante,  toI.  i.  App.  p.  491. 


OOTOBBR,  1855.— 9 
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[♦164]  »CHAPTBR  V. 

AMBAMAlKttS— EOMAN  LAW. 


.   n^ 


GXLYin.  (a)lT  IB  neoesBary  to  notioe  certain  paasages  relating  to 
the  yiu  hgationiU^  which  occur  in  the  Digest  of  Justiaiani  for  two  rea- 
sons:— ^Firsti  because^  thoagh  often  misappliedy  they  haye  famished 
materials  for  writers  on  this  branch  of  international  jnrispmdenoe. 
Secondly,  because  they  do  contain  prinoiplesy  and,  in  one  instance  at 
leasty  a  cUrect  enactment,  applicable  to  the  present  subject 

The  ^Uegati"  mentioned  in  the  Roman  Law  were  not  ambassadors 
from  foreign  independent  states,  but  delegates(&)  from  provinces  or  mu- 
nicipalities subject  to  the  Boman  empire.  It  is  to  these  officers  that  the 
passages  in  the  Digest  apply,  with  one  rery  memorable  exception.  That 
exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  Pomponius,  set  fordi  under 
the  title  <<De  Legationibus/'  "Si  quia''  (he  says)  «^aAim  Aob<um» 
jpti^atf  Met  tonira  j%u  gentium  id  commissum  esse  existimatur,  quia  umcH 
hahtntur  UgaU:  et  ideo  cum  legati  apud  nos  essent  gentis  alicujus  cum 
bellum  eis  indictum  sit,  responsum  est,  liberos  eos  manere.  Id  enim 
T*^  A^1  ^^  gentium  convenient  eue.  Ilaque  eum  qui  legatum  *pul6a9- 
L  -J  set,  Quintus  Mudus  dedi  hostibus,  quorum  erant  legati,  solitus 
est  re8pondere/'(c) 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  here  is  a  4>lain  and  direct  incorporation 
of  that  important  part  of  International  Law,  which  relates  to  ambassa- 
dors, into  the  Municipal  Law  of  Rome. 

But  in  every  other  instance  the  Justinian  law  respecting  « legati'' 
applies,  as  has  been  observed,  to  a  class  of  deputies  or  delegates  from 
portions  of  the  empire. 

With  respect  to  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  these  laws  pronounced  the 
legate  and  the  members  of  his  suite  to  be  justiciable  at  Rome  for 
offences  committed  during  their  legation,  though  for  offences  previously 
committed  they  might  claim  to  be  tried  at  home  (domum  revocare ;\{d) 
and  this  law  was  chiefly  relied  upon  by  the  civilians,  as  warranting  tneir 
opinion  that  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Ambassador  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  justiciable  in  England  for  seditious  practices  committed  in 
that  kingdom.  This  obvious  misapplication  of  the  Roman  Law  has  been 
commented  up<m  by  most  subsequent  juriBts.(e) 

{a)  Bynkershoek  deTOtes  a  whole  chapter  to  this  subject  (De  Foro  Leg.  c.  t!.,) 
which  begins, ''  Qaamvis  non  de  Popali  Bomani,  sed  de  Gentittin  jurlsprudentla 
sgamus,  Don  aba  re  tamen  erit  de  Jure  Romano  qusedam  praBmonuisse,  cum  qui  id 
muUtf  vocem  fori  omnium  gentium  videatur  audxrt^  ciimqae  etlam  id  jas,  quod  cert& 
ratione  in  qnibasdam  legatis  constitatum  est,  ad  oxnnei  alios  imprudentia  quoraooi- 
dam  tradnzerit" 

(6)  "  Tantum  non  erant  procuratores  et  mandatorii." — ^Bjnk.  ib. 

ic)  Dig.  L.  t.  Tii.  8.  xrii.  de  Legationibns.    Tit.  Ixiii.  God.  de  Legationibna. 

\d)  Bynk,  c.  vi. 

(e)  Qneen  Elizabeth's  council  were  wiser  than  her  lawyers,  as  Wicqoefort 
obserres :  "  Et  de  fait,"  (he  adds)  **  il  7  a  lien  de  doater  s'ils  ne  s'^toient  point 
tromp^  en  ce  qn'ils  impendent  sar  le  premier  article :  et  si  les  Lois  RomaineSi  sar 
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With  respeet  to  Ciyil  Jarisdiotiony  the  Juidnian  laws  oonferred  oa 
legates  the  privilege  of  olaiming  to  have  civil  actions  brought  against 
them  on  acconnt  of  obligations  contracted  before  the  period  of  their 
legation,  remitted  to  their  domestic  tribunal  {retfoeandi  domumA  on  the 
ground  that  the  business  of  their  legation  might  be  otherwise  delayed  or 
impeded.^/) 

But  this  privilege  was  not  extended  to  obligations  contracted  r^ci  go-i 
***leffatumU  tempore"  on  the  ground  that  a  fMsilitj  would  other-  L  J 
wise  be  given  them  of  frauddently  possessing  themselves  of  the  pro- 
perty of  other  persons. 

By  the  Roman  Law  a  person  might  <<domum  revocare"  actions  brought 
against  him  at  Bome  for  obligations  contracted  not  at  his  own  home,  but 
"intra  provinciam;"  but  if,  being  himself  the  plaintiflF,  he  remitted  the 
cause  home,  he  was  compelled  in  his  turn  to  defend  himself  there  against 
all  actions  that  might  be  brought  against  him. 

The  Boman  Law,  however,  would  not  allow  the  legate  to  bring  such 
actions,  because  he  could  not  in  his  turn,  on  account  of  the  ayooations 
of  his  legation,  be  subject  to  actions  at  the  suit  of  others.  During  the 
time  of  his  legation,  therefore,  he  could  neither  be  plaintiff,  or  agent  for 
another  in  a  civil  aotion--a  rule  which  Bynkershoek  is  strongly  of  opin- 
ion ought  to  be  adopted  by  International  Law  with  respect  to  ambassa- 
dors. It  is  manifestiy  unjust,  he  thinks,  that  an  ambsssador  should  be, 
as  by  International  Law  he  is,  permitted  to  bring  an  action,  and  not  be 
amenable  to  one  brought  against  him8elf.(^)  Upon  the  same  ground, 
yiz.,  <<ne  ab  officio  snsoepto  legationis  avocetur,''  no  action  in  rem  could 
be  brought  against  a  legate,  respecting  any  possession  acquired  by  him, 
preyiously  to  his  legation. 

The  Boman  Law  therefore,  relating  to  legates,  bore  some  resemblance 
to,  ai^d  vras  not  without  its  effect  upon,  International  Law  respecting 
ambassadors ;  though  the  circumstances  of  the  legate  being  the  subject 
of  the  Prince  to  whom  he  was  sent,  and  of  his  being  the  deputy  from  a 
portion  of  the  same  kingdom,  materially  affected  the  introduction  of  the 
principles  of  the  former  into  the  latter  law.  <<  Inter  utrosque,''  (Bynkei^ 
shock  says)  <<fait  aliqua  similitude  et  *ind6  quod  de  illis  prsedi-  r»igiT-i 
catnr  ssope  et  de  his  pr»dicari  poterat,  at  non  semper  et  L  J 
ubique."(A) 

GXLIX.  The  Christian  Church  appears  to  hare  afforded  the  earliest       <4^ 
insunee  of  resident  ambassador8,(t)  as  she  probably  did  of  representatiTC 
assemblies. 

We  read  in  the  Novells  of  Justinian  of  apoerinar%%f{k)  sometimes  also 

lesqnelles  ils  se  fondent,  ne  doiTent  pas  estre  appliqa^es  k  ces  ambasfladeurs,  que 
les  Tilles  mnnicipalei,  oa  lea  colonies  Romaines,  enroyaient  au  S^nat  on  a  I'Bm- 
perenr.'' — L' Ambassadenr  et  ses  Fonctions,  1.  i.  c.  xzviL ;  et  Tide  post 


if)  Bynk.  ubi  supr. 


^^  j  Vide  post,  p.  192,  &c.,  and  201.  Oonrts  of  Justice  have  held  that  a  Plaintiff 
Ambassador  is  liable  to  counter-demands  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  a  prior 
assault  by  a  Foreign  Minister  will  excuse  a  battery  committed  on  him  in  self- 
defence.    Vide  post,  p.  182. 


(A)  Bynk.  c  vi.  (i)  Hefiters,  s.  199. 


*  Apoeruariutj  ambasciatore  0  procuratore,  i$mKpwipiott  legatns  alicujus  Tel 
procurator  qui  pro  eo  respondet,  ab  dmicpiw^atf  respoadeo." — ^Foroellini,  Lexicon* 
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called  re^ponsaiety  who  seem  to  have  discharged  the  functions  of  resident 
ambassadors  for  the  affairs  of  the  Charch  at  the  court  (in  Comitatu  tea 
Princtpis  curid)  at  Constantinople. 

The  right  of  sending  these  officers  appears,  strictly  speaking,  to  have 
been  a  privilege  of  the  Patriarchs  only,  though  occasionally  exercised  by 
the  Archbishop  of  EAvenna  and  other  Metropolitans.  Afterwards,  the 
Apocrisarius  or  Responsalis  was  chiefly  employed  by  the  Pope  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor. 

r«1  fiRl  ^^^  Canon  Law  makes  specific  mention  of  the  ^<  legatorum  *non 
L  J  violandorum  religio"  in  its  enumeration  of  the  subjects  about 
which  the^iM  gentium  was  universally  admitted  to  be  conversant.(?) 

The  Church,  however,  was  not  always  able'to  enforce  the  observance  of 
this  important  part  of  International  Law.  And  among  the  many  deeds 
of  lawlessness(m)  which  disfigure  the  period  usually  designated  as  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  to  be  found  some,(n)  though  not  many,  violations  of 
die  sacredness  of  the  ambassadorial  person. 

To  these  violations  the  Papal  claim  of  universal  dominion  and  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry  were  alike  opposed.  The  Emperor  Frederic  I.  secured 
the  safety  of  the  Papal  legates  who  had  misconducted  themselves  towards 
him.  The  oppressive  tax  upon  foreigners,  the  droit  ^aubaine,  was  even 
in  France,  where  it  long  maintained  its  footing,  remitted  in  favour  of  the 
foreign  ambassador.  The  Crusaders  scrupulously  respected  the  character 
of  the  ambassador,  even  in  their  infidel  foe. 
JL  CL.  The  infidel  was  taught  by  his  Koran  the  sacredness  of  embassies, 

Apocrisarins,  Da  Cange, — a  very  fall  and  careful  accoant 

^^  ResporualiSf  nuntiaa:  interdam  et  Apocrisarias  et  qui  Resporua  sea  negotia 
Ecclesiastica  peragebat  Theodoras  Resporualia  venerabilis  EccUncs  Carihcffinu,  in 
Gonstit  Justiniani  de  Africana  Ecclesia,"  &c. — ^Da  Cange  ▼.  Responsalis,  1. 

See  No7.  6,  c.  ii.  "  Ne  Episcopas  ultra  annnm  extra  Ecclesiam  suam  degat. 
Et  llludj"  &c.  *^  Propterea  sancimas  si  quando  propter  ecclesiasticam  occi&ionem 
incident  necessitas,  banc  aut  per  eos  qui  res  agunt  sacrarum  ecclesiorum  (quos 
apocrisarios  yocant)  aut  per  aliquos  clericos  hue  destinatos  ant  ceconomos  sacs, 
notam  imperio  facere,  ant  nostris  administratoribus  ut  impetrant  qaod  competens 
est,"  &c.  In  c.  iii.  of  the  same  work:  "  Ne  Episcopi  ad  comitatum  Principis  acce- 
dent  absque  sjstaticis  Uteris."  The  bishops  are  ordered,  "  aut  per  eos  qui  vocantur 
Beferendarii  sanctissimsB  majoris  Ecclesise  (i.  e.  Constantinople),  aut  per  religiosos 
Apocrisarios  cujusqne  dioeceseos  sanctissimorum  Patriarcharum  suggerere  si  Im- 
perio," kc. 

See  also  Nor.  123,  c.  xxv.  "  De  Apocrisariis,"  c.  xxvi.  "  Ne  Episcopi  legationis 
tempore  convenlantur." 

(I)  0.  ix.  Dist.  1.  "Jus  Gentium  est  sedium  occnpatio,  sedificatio,  munltio, 
bella,  captivitates,  ser^itutes,  postliminia,  foedera,  paces,  induciae,  legatorum  mm 
violandorum  religio— hoc  inde  jus  gentium  appellatur  quia  eo  omnes  fere  gentes 
ntantur." 

im)  Ward,  1.  280-8. 

(nj  Putter,  Beitrftge  zur  Yolkerrechts  Geschichte,  169-173.    Mimss,  s.  333. 

Alter  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  many  of  the  examples  cited  resolve 
themselves  into  cases  where  tafe  conduct  in  time  of  war  had  not  been  granted,  and 
where  the  ambassador  was  seized  in  his  passage  through  a  third  country.  The 
passage  cited  by  Ward  from  Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Louis,  p.  67,  certainly  speakB 
of  it  being,  in  the  13th  century,  the  received  custom  in  Christendom  as  well  as 
heathendom,  when  war  broke  out  between  princes,  to  detain  as  a  prisoner  and 
slave  the  ambassador  of  a  prince  who  happened  to  die.  *  But  this  is  stated  paren- 
thetically, with  respect  to  Christendom,  in  the  account  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem being  made  captive  to  the  Emirs  of  Egypt,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  be  true 
as  a  general  proposition  with  respect  to  the  usage  of  Christian  princes. 
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thoiigb  he  sometimes  interpreted  the  injnnotioii  as  being  applieable  only 
to  Mahometan  nation8y(o)  and  *the  Turk  for  a  long  time  persisted  r«i  ggi 
in  oonsidering  the  Earopean  ambassador  as  n  tolerated  spy  in  >-  J 
time  of  peaee,  and  a  hostage  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  breaking  oat  of  war. 
CLI.  Lastlji  it  shoold  be  obserredy  that  even  daring  the  ages  of  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness  in  Earope^  it  was  the  principle  of  the  Roman  Law, 
wfaieh  afterwards  took  deep  root  in  Christendom^  that  an  injury  done  to 
an  ambassador  should  be  treated  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  wrongdoer  as  a 
crime  against  the  State. 


1^1.  •CHAPTER   VL  [*170] 

XMBA88Y — BXTINT  OF  INVIOLABILITT.  '  ---   ../* 

CLII.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  draw  the  J^ 
line  of  demarcation  in  practice  between  the  Rights  of  in violability,  founded 
upon  the  Law  of  Nature  (Jva  gentium  primssvumf)  and  the  Privileges  of 
Exterritoriality,  founded  upon  usage  and  implied  consent  (^im  gentium 
teeundarium,)  and  in  most  Treatises  they  are  treated  of  together  and  with 
little  if  any  distinction.(a) 

CLIII.  Nevertheless,  it  concerns  the  interests  of  International  Juris-        -f- 
prudencci  considered  as  a  science,  and  it  may  be  necessary  in  practice  to 
establish  this  distioction.     What  then  are  the  limits  within  which  this 
strict  Right  of  Inviolability  is  circumscribed  ? 

1.  To  what  class  of  diplomatic  agents  J 

2.  To  what  persons  other  than  the  diplomatic  agents  themselves? 

3.  To  what  subject-matter  does  it  extend  1 

4.  At  what  period  of  time  does  it  begin  ? 

5.  Over  what  period  is  it  extended  i 

6.  Is  it  affected  by  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  the  country  which 
sends  and  that  which  receives  the  ambassador  ? 

These  are  questions  which  require  as  precise  a  solution  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit. 

First, — ^The  Right  of  Inviolability  extends  to  all  classes  of  public 
ministers  who  duly  represent  their  Sovereign  or  their  *State.  r^-tfryj 
This  maybe  now  considered  as  an  axiom  of  International  Law.r6)  ^        -I 

Secondly, — The  right  attaches  to  all  those  who  really  ana  properly 
belong  to  the  household  of  the  ambassador — such,  to  use  the  ordinary 
description,  as  accompany  him  as  members  of  his  family  or  of  his  suite.(c) 

Such  appears  to  be  the  best  opinion  upon  this  point,  though,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  this  right 

MinisB,  8.  333.    Merlin,  Ministre  Public,  t.  Hi. 
Mirass,  88.  333-341,  is  very  able  and  learned  upon  the  point 
Vide  post,  p.  217,  a8  to  their  priirilege  of  ezterritoriali^. 
(e)  Vide  post,  pp.  196-7,  as  to  ezterritorialitj. 
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attaehes  under  all  euonnuiUnoes  in  an  equal  degree  io  the  saite,  as  to  the 
ambassador  him8elf.(<Q 

Thirdlj;-»The  right  applies  to  whatever  is  neoessarj  for  the  disoharge 
of  ambassadorial  fimetions^(6)  <<  nam  omnu  coactM  (G-rotins  says)  abesse 
a  legato  debet,  tam  qum  les  ei  neoessariasi  qaam  quso  perscmam  taii^t, 
quo  plena  ei  sit  seonritas/'(/)  It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  he  is 
entitled,  among  other  immnnities,  to  an  exemption  from  all  eriminal 
proceedings,  and  to  freedom  from  arrest  in  all  oiiil  suits. 

The  private  effects,  and,  above  all,  the  papers  and  oorrespondenoe((7) 
of  the  ambassador  are  inviolable. 

The  questions  as  to  members  of  his  suite  who  are  tuhjecU  of  the  State 
to  uihich  he  ii  $entf  and  the  franchise  of  his  hotel,  are  reserved  for  future 
oonsideration. 

r*l721  *(^)Pourthl7, — ^The  Bight  attaches  from  the  moment  that  he 
I-  J  has  set  his  foot  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  if  previous 
notice  of  his  mission  has  been  imparted  to  it,  or  in  any  case,  as  soon  as 
he  has  made  his  public  character  known  by  the  production  either  of  his 
passport  or  his  credentials. 

Kfthly, — ^The  Right  extends,  at  least  so  far  as  the  State  to  which  he 
k  accredited  is  concerned,  over  the  time  occupied  by  the  ambassador  in 
bis  arrival,  his  sojourn,  and  his  departure, 

(t)La8tly, — ^The  Bight  is  not  affected  by  the  breaking  out  of  war 
between  his  own  country  and  that  to  which  he  is  sent  The  Porte,  indeed, 
used,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  European  ambassador  from  the  effects 
of  popular  violence,  but  in  reality  in  order  to  retain  him  as  a  hostage,  to 
order  his  incarceration  in  the  prison  of  the  Seven  Towns. 


13: 


Vide  post,  p.  182,  and  note  (n)  Sa's  case. 

(e)  Eluber,  s.  203.  "Sie  erstreckt  sich  auf  alles,  was  als  Bedingnng  der  ges- 
anatschaftlichen  Wirksamkeit  za  betrachten  ist :  ganz  vorzugUch  auf  Yerrichtung 
der  gesandtachafUichen  Oeschftfte."    Miruss,  s.  335. 

(/)  GrotlTis,  1.  li.  c.  zriii.  s.  ix.  The  Edict  of  the  States  General  in  1679,  which 
is  discuBsed  by  Bjrnkershoek  in  his  ninth  chapter  (De  F.  L.,^  is  to  the  same  effect 

(  ff\  "  On  regarde  done  I'onyerture  des  lettres  en  temps  de  paix,  de  qnelque  maniire. 
qn'elle  e'exdcute,  comme  nne  violation  du  droit  des  gens ;  mais  la  plus  odiense  et 
la  plus  hontense  contravention  &  la  folpnblique,  c'est  qa'nngonvemementsoaffrelai- 
indme  nn  tel  abn^  dans  ces  bareanx  de  poste  qui  ont  re^u  les  lettres  avec  la  taxe 
sons  le  aceau  dn  secret" — De  Garden,  Trait6  complet  de  la  Diplomatie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
86,  Ac. 

(A^  Grot  1.  ii.  c.  xviii.  s.  vi.  "  Gaetemm  admissa  legatio  etiam  apad  tanto  hosies, 
ani^gis  apud  inimicos  pradsidinm  habet  juris  gentium.'' 

Vattel,  1.  iv.  c.  vii.  s.  83.  "  Quoiqne  le  caract^re  du  ministre  ne  ae  d^veloppe 
dasa  toote  son  6tendue,  et  ne  lui  assure  ainsi  la  jouissance  de  tons  aes  droits,  que 
dans  le  moment  oil  il  est  reconnu  et  admis  par  le  sonverain  k  qui  il  remet  sea  lettres 
de  cr6ance,  d^s  gu*U  ttt  mtri  dam  le  pay%  oitHui  envayi^  et  gu^U  u  faU  amaaUrt^  il 
$it  ioue  la  protection  du  droit  dee  gene :  autrement  sa  venue  ne  serait  paa  anre.*' 
Martens,  1.  vii.  c.  v.  s.  214.  De  Garden,  Traits  complet  de  Diplomatie,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
Merlin,  v.  til.    Miruss,  s.  335.    Heffters,  ss.  204,  210.    Bynk.  De  F.  L.  c.  ix. 

(0  Kiaber,  a.  203.    Miniaa,  a.  336. 
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B1IBA86T— INYIOLABIIITT— OmnUMAL  LAW. 

CLIY.  Wb  bave  now  to  consider  the  very  grare  and  difficult  qnestiony       -7" 
whether  the  inviolability  of  the  ambassador  shields  him  from  responsibilitj 
to  the  criminal  law  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  delegated — may  he,  with 
impanity,  conspire  against  the  Sovereign  {crime  cTlTla^,)  or  commit  ontrage 
on  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  subject  {cUlU  prtvd  F) 

GLY.  With  respect  to  criminal  offences  against  the  Private  Lata,  these         ^ 
may  be  of  two  classes :  (1.)  against  the  property,  (2.^  or  the  life  of  indi- 
riduals.    With  respect  to  the  former,  the  reason  ox  the  thing  and  the 
nature  of  the  ambassador's  function  unquestionably  demand  his  exemption 
firom  the  criminal  tribunals  of  the  country. 

The  Sovereign  may,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  signify,  in 
various  ways,  his  displeasure,  or  demand  his  recall;  but  he  can  neither 
be  punished  nor  arrested.(a) 

In  1763,  the  Ambassador  of  Holland  at  the  Court  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel  was  accused  of  mal-administration  of  a  testamentary  trust. 
The  €rovemment  of  Cassel  called  upon  him  to  render  an  account  which 
he  refused  to  do,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  with  a  view  to  obtain  from 
him  the  necessary  documents  connected  with  the  trust.  But  the  Land« 
grave  was  obliged  to  send  a  special  embassy  to  Holland  to  make  apol- 
ogy  and  reparation  for  this  infraction  of  International  Law.(&) 

*CLyi.  With  respect  to  graver  offences  against  the  Criminal  r^yrA-\      4* 
Law,  such  as  murder,  the  question  is  more  difficult ;  but  the  true  >-        -* 
proposition  of  International  Law  upon  this  subject  is  as  laid  down  by 
Orotius,  namely,  that  the  guilty  person  cannot  be  tried  by  the  foreign    '^ 
tribunals.(c)     This  doctrine  is  also  supported  by  Wicqnefort((2)  Zouch(«) 
Bynker8hoek,(/)  and  VatteljT^) 

Oreat  authorities  in  the  English  law,  Coke,(A)  Comyns,(i)  Hale,(£) 
Fo8ter,(Z)  held  a  contrary  doctrine ;  but  Blackstone^m)  correctly  states 
that,  whatever  may  have  formerly  been  the  opinion,  tnis  country  followS| 
as  others  do,  the  opinion  of  Grotius. 

CLYII.  With  respect  to  crimes  against  the  majesty  of  the  State,  such       *^ 
as  conspiracies  against  the  Government  or  the  Sovereign  thereof,  it  appears 
to  be  now  the  cl^  law  that  no  judicial  process  in  the  State,  against  which 

ia)  De  Garden,  vol.  ii.  p.  149.  (b)  Ibid,  pp.  149, 150. 

ie)  Grot  1.  U.  c  XTiii.  4,  6.    Ward,  vol.  ii,  pp.  616-16. 

{d)  "  Wicquefort  (Kr.  Ward  truly  obseryes)  composed  his  Treatise  on  Ambassa- 
dors to  establish  this  proposition,  he  being  at  the  time  undergoing  punishment 
from  Holland,  while  minister  of  Luneburgh  at  Uie  Hague,  for  betraying  the  secrets 
of  Holland,  in  whose  servioe  be  also  was." 

(e)  Solut  Quiest.  De  Leg.  deL  Jud.  Comp.  (/)  De  Foro  Leg.  e.  17, 18, 19. 

\g)  L.  ii.  8.  94,  6,  6.  (A)  4th  Inst.  16-3. 


[ty  Dig.  art.  Ambassador.  (k)  Pleas  of  the  Grown,  i.  99. 


v/  Crown  Law.  188.    Tide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
(m)  Comment  1.  263-4. 


(*) 
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the  offence  has  been  committed^  can  be  put  in  motion  against  the  Kepre- 
sentative  of  a  Foreign  Sovereign. 
4--  CLVni.  Such  appears  to  be  the  best  and  most  generally  receired 

opinion ;  there  are  not,  however,  wanting  writers  who  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  commission  of  mala  prohthita  and  maia  in  «e,  and  between 
privata  and  pvhlica  delicta.  But  the  reasons  of  exemption  applj  to  both 
oases;  namely,  first,  because  the  nature  of  the  ambassador's  functions 
(^1751  *^^™^^^  ^^®  °^^^  absolute  freedom  in  every  ccue  that  may  arise, 
L  J  u  eecuritas  legatorum  utilitati  qus  ex  poena  est  preponderat."(nj 
Secondly,  because  the  ambassador  represents  the  person  of  another ^  and 
is  recognised  in  that  capacity  by  the  tacit  compact  by  which  he  is  admit- 
ted into  the  country  ;(o)  it  has  been  nobly  said :  <<il8  sont  la  parole  du 
Prince  qui  les  envoie,  et  cette  parole  doit  etre  libre/'(|>) 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  convey  the  impression,  either  that  the 
ambassador  is  to  escape  without  punishment,  or  that  the  State  in  which 
he  is  discharging  his  functions  is  powerless  to  resist  his  open  violence,(9) 
or  to  stay  his  secret  machinations  against  her  public  safety,(r)  or  to 
redress  the  rights  of  a  subject  whom  he  may  have  criminally  injured.(«) 

It  is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  injured  State,  under  these  circum- 
stances,  to  oppose  force  to  fbrce,  and  in  the  event  of  secret  machinations, 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  ambassador  and  remove  him  from  her  bor- 
ders, and  in  the  case  of  the  privatum  delictum^  to  insist  upon  his  being 
tried  by  the  tribunals  or  the  proper  authorities  of  his  own  country .(^) 
I  r*1761  C^^^'  0°®  ^^  ^^  questions  put  to  the  civilians  in  the  '''case 
L  J  of  the  ambassador  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  has  been 
already  referred  to,(i*)  was : — 

<<  Whether,  if  an  ambassador  be  confederate,  or  aider,  or  comforter  of 
any  traitor,  knowing  his  treason  toward  that  Prince,  towards  whom,  and 
in  whose  realm  he  pretendeth  to  be  ambassador,  is  not  punishably  by  the 
Prince,  in  whose  realm  and  against  whom  such  treason  is  committed  or 
confederacy  for  treason  conspired ;"  and  to  this  they  answered,  « We  do 
think  that  an  ambassador  aiding  and  comforting  any  traitor  in  his  treason 
toward  the  Prince  with  whom  he  pretendeth  to  be  ambassador  in  his 
realm,  knowing  the  same  treason,  is  punishable  by  the  same  Prince 
against  whom  such  treason  is  committed/' 

(fi)  Grot.  1.  ii.  c.  xviii.  4. 

(o)  Ward,  toI.  ii.  p.  516.  Grot  1.  ii.  c.  xyiii.  4,  6.  Habenis,  De  J.  G.  1.  iii.  c. 
12-22-24. 

(p)  Montesquieu,  De  TEspr.  des  Lois,  Pt.  II.  1.  xxvi.  c.  21. 

\q)  "  Qaod  si  Tim  armatam  intentet  legatns,  sand  occidi  potent,  non  per  modum 
paauB  Bed  per  modum  naturalis  de/ennonU." — Grot.  1.  ii.  c.  xyiii.  4,  7. 

(r)  '*  Pour  ce  qui  est  da  crimes  tPEtat  les  mesures  les  plus  s^y^res  k  regard  d'un 
enToy6,  soit  qu'il  ait  agi  d'aprds  les  instructions  de  sa  coar  ou  spontan6ment ;  k  la 
T^rit^,  il  n'est  pas  permis,  dans  ce  cas  mSme,  de  lui  faire  subir  une  peine  corpo- 
relle,  mais  le  droit  de  le  faire  arr^ter  et  transporter,  sous  escorte,  hors  des  fh>n- 
tidres,  est  reclame  sans  opposition  par  toutes  les  puissances.'' — De  Garden,  Tr.  de 
Dipl.  vol.  ii.  pp.  150-1. 

(a)  "  Si  le  d^lit  a  cau86  un  scandale  publiqne,  le  Prince  porte  ses  plaintes  au 
soaverain  du  ministre,  demande  m6me  le  rappel  ou  la  punition  da  coupable,  et  il 
y  a  des  exemples,  qu'en  pareiUe  circonstance,  on  a  interdit  h  Tenvoy^  de  paraltre 
k  la  conr. — Si  le  fait  est  av^r^,  on  ne  saurait  refuser  son  rappel  ou  sa  punition." — 
lb.  150.  (t)  Eluber,  s.  211.    Stephen's  (Blackstone's)  Co  mm.  ii.  p.  508. 

(tf)  Vide  ante,  p.  165. 
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The  opinion  of  tbe  five  ciTilians  at  firat  was  considered  as  decisive 
against  the  Bishop,  bat  he  replied  with  firmness  that  he  had  entered 
England  under  a  safe  condact,  and  with  the  full  privileges  of  an  ambas- 
sador. Lord  Burleigh  said  that  no  privilege  oould  protect  an  ambassador 
lending  against  the  public  majesty  of  the  Prince  in  whose  court  he  was 
resident^  and  that  such  conduct  rendered  him  liable  to  a  penal  action. 
But  the  Bishop  still  insisted  upon  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador^  and 
observed,  with  equal  courage  and  truth|  that  they  had  never  been  vio- 
lated vid  juris  ted  vid/acH,  never  by  regular  form  of  trial^  but  by  vio- 
lence. 

He  was  detained  for  some  time  in  prison,  and  then  banished  from  the 
country,  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  conspirators  were  put  to 
death. 

This  case  has  formed  the  text  of  all  future  discussions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inviolability  of  ambassadors.  The  opinion  of  Elizabeth's 
civilians  has  been  deservedly  and  generally  rejected,  by  the  authority  of 
the  best  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of  the  most  civilized  States.(v) 


•  Case  of  Mendozaj  the  S^nish  Ambassador. ^x)       [*177] 

CLX.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  leading  cases  in  which  the  "X* 
doctrine  of  ambassadorial  inviolability  has  been  brought  under  discus- 
sion. In  the  year  1584,  not  long  after  the  opinions  delivered  in  the 
Bishop  of  Ross's  case,  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  England, 
having  conspired  to  introduce  foreign  troops  and  dethrone  the  Queen,(y) 
it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  how  he  should  be  punished.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  took  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  Albericus  Gentilis, 
then  in  England,  and  of  Hottoman  in  France,  who  both  asserted  that  an 
ambassador,  though  a  conspirator,  could  not  be  put  to  death,  but  should 
be  referred  to  his  principal  for  punishment ;  or  (according  to  Hottoman) 
sent  away  by  force  out  of  the  country.(2:)  In  consequence  of  this,  Men- 
doza was  simply  ordered  to  depart  the  realm,  and  a  commissioner  sent  to 
Spain  to  prefer  a  complaint  against  him.(a) 


Case  o/L^Auhespine^  French  Ambassador. 

GLXI.  Three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  conspiracy  not  only  to  -j- 
dethrone  the  Queen,  but  to  put  her  to  death.  The  circumstances  were 
these : — L' Aubespine,  the  French  Ambassador,  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  For  this  purpose  he  tampered,  both  by 
himself  and  secretary,  with  William  Stafford,  a  man  about  the  Court. 
Staffoid  refused  to  be  concerned  in  it  himself,  but  recommended  Moody, 
a  noted  ruffian,  then  in  Newgate,  to  be  the  instrument     With  this  man 

(v)  Bynk.  De  Foro  Leg.  c.  ri. 

{x)  The  following  cases  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  u., 
and  the  Causes  C6lSb.  bj  De  Martens. 
M  Camden,  296.  (a)  Zoacb,  Solat.  QoASt  130. 

(a)  Camden,  ab.  sup. 


f 
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eonfbrenoes  were  held  by  Trappy  and  Oordalioo,  both  of  them  secretaries 
to  L'Aubespine.  Stafford  revealed  the  plot.  Trappy  was  arrested,  and 
T'^ITSI  ^^^^  *^^  ^^  Stafford  oonfessed  the  whole  before  the  OoanciL 
L  ^'^J  The  ambassador  was  sent  for,  bat  said  <<he  would  not  hear  any 
accusation  to  the  prejudice  of  the  privileges  of  ambassadors."  When 
Stafford  was  brought  in,  however,  he  assented  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  but  said  it  was  first  propounded  by  him.  Stafford,  on  the  con* 
trary,  protested  on  his  salvation  that  the  first  he  knew  of  it  was  from 
the  ambassador.  Lord  Burleigh  then  reproached  him  with  the  design, 
yet  never  thought  of  trying  him.  All  that  we  can  find  is,  that  he  bade 
him  beware  how  he  committed  treason  any  more ;  that  the  Queen  would 
not  by  punishing  a  bad  ambassador,  prejudice  the  good;  and  that  he  was 
not  acquitted  from  the  guilt  of  the  offence,  though  he  escaped  the  pun« 
iahment.(6) 


Cct$e  of  one  of  the  Retinue  of  the  Due  de  SuUyy  French  AmbeuMdor, 

CLXII.  In  1603,  the  Due  de  Sully,  then  Marquis  de  Rosny,  being 
ambassador  at  London,  one  of  his  retinue  quarrelled  at  a  brothel  with 
some  Englbh,  one  of  whom  he  killed.  The  populace  rose,  but  were 
quieted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  demanded  justice.  Justice,  however, 
was  not  done  by  the  magistrate,  but  by  Sully  himself,  who  assembled  a 
council  of  Frenchmen,  condemned  the  man  to  death,  and  not  till  then 
delivered  him  to  the  civil  power.  James  L  pardoned  him,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  try  him  by  the  English  law,  and  Sully  delivered  him  up 
solely  for  execution,  (c) 


[*179]    ^Case  o/Inoyota  and  CoUmnay  SpaniA  Ambauadon, 

GLXIIL  In  the  reign  of  Eling  James  I.  of  England,  the  Spanish 
Ambassadors,  Inoyosa  and  Colonna,  endeavoured  to  breed  a  disturbance 
in  the  country,  by  informing  the  King  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
meant  to  imprison  him  by  means  of  the  Parliament,  and  to  transfer  the 
regal  authority  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Both  the  Court  and  the  Parlia- 
ment deemed  this  a  scandalous  libel,  but  knew  not  how  to  proceed  with 
the  ambassadors.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  was  consulted^  wrote  a  tract 
called  <<  A  Relation  of  the  Proceedings  against  Ambassadors  who  had  mis- 
carried themselves,'^  in  which  he  asserts,  that  an  ambassador,  representing 
the  person  of  a  Sovereign  Prince,  he  is  by  the  Law  of  Nations  exempt 
from  Regale  Tryale ;  that  all  actions  of  one  so  qualified  are  made  the  act 
of  hit  master y  until  he  disavow  them;  and  that  the  injuries  of  one  abso* 
lute  Prince  to  another  is  factum  hoMUatUy  not  treason,  so  much  doth 
public  conveniency  prevail  against  a  particular  mischief.''    He  then  states 

S  Camden,  ad  an.  1687. 
M6m.  de  Sail.  t.  ii.  pp.  191, 192.    Another  and  STerycnrioos  qnestion  arose 
oat  of  this  case ;  the  French  contending  that,  although  James  might  remit  the 
execution  of  the  man  in  England,  yet,  being  a  Frenchman,  and  Judged  by  his  own 
tribunal,  he  could  not  grant  him  a  pardon. 
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wioiiB  ezampks  of  uabMaadon  who  have  had  violeneo  jmt  npoa  them 
by  way  of  pieveatioBy  radier  than  pnnufament ;  none  of  them  amoanting 
even  to  a  design  to  try  them;  and  then  reeommends  that  some  of  the 
ehief  aeeietariee  should  wait  npon  the  Ambassador  of  Spain,  and,  by  wajf 
ofadvicej  desire  him  to  keep  his  honse,  for  fear  of  the  peq>le;  that  the 
Prinee  of  Wales  and  Dnke  of  BacUagfaan  should  oomplain  of  the 
ealvmny  in  Pariiament;  that  both  Honaes  shoold,  in  oonseqaenee,  wut 
npon  the  ambassador,  to  request  to  know  the  authors  of  it,  in  order  to 
tiy  them  legally  in  Parliament;  that  if  he  refused,  he  should  then  be 
confined  to  his  house,  and  a  formal  complaint  sent  against  him  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  reqiUring  m»ck  jiuiice  to  he  done  vpon  Am,  tu  hy  ikt 
league$  o/amUy  and  the  Law  of  NaUom  it  tuuaL  If  the  King  refused 
it  would  then  be  <<  Transaotio  Oriminis  upon  himself,  and  an  absolution 
of  all  amity,  amounting  to  no  less  than  war  denounced."(cQ  This  was 
*the  opinion  of  the  English  Court,  complaint  was  made  to  the  r^i  onn 
King  of  Spun,  and  the  ambassador  allowed  to  depart,  but  with-  ^  -^ 
out  the  usual  presents,  (e) 


Case  o/M.  de  Bass,  Minuter /rom  France  to  CromtoeU, 

GLXIY.  In  1654,  M.  De  Bass,  Minister  from  France  to  Cromwell, 
was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  The  Council  endeavoured 
to  make  him  undergo  examination,  but  he  refused,  saying,  that  although 
he  would  communicate  with  Cromwell  personally,  and  prove  to  him  that 
he  was  not  privy  to  the  design,  yet  he  would  not  submit  to  interroga* 
tories  before  a  judge ;  for,  being  a  public  minister,  he  would  by  so  dmng 
offend  against  the  dignity  of  his  master,  to  whom  alone  he  was  account- 
able for  his  actions.  The  Council  contented  themselves  with  ordering 
him  to  depart  the  country  in  four-and-twenty  hour8.(/) 


•h 


Case  of  the  Ambassador  of  England  at  Constantinople, 

CLXY.  In  1646,  the  Ambassador  of  England  at  Constantinople  was  -^ 
summoned  by  the  merchants  before  the  Divan  to  answer  some  compliunts. 
The  Ambassador  representing  his  privilege,  the  Grand  Yizier  said,  <<  he 
was  aicare  that  it  toas  a  thing  unheard  of  to  summon  an  ambassador  be* 
fore  the  Divan^  which  would  destroy  the  rights  of  ambassadors  and  the 
Law  of  Nations"  It  is  true,  he  was  afterwards  arrested  and  sent  home, 
but  that  being  solely  owing  to  the  revolution  in  England,  and  the  arrival 
of  a  new  minister,  does  not  affect  the  question.(^) 


*Case  of  GyUenburg,  the  Swedi^  Ambassador.         [*181] 

CLXVI.  On  the  29th  January,  1717,  the  (Government  of  England      -f'* 

(d)  Ck>tton'i  Remains.  (e)  Wioqnefort,  i.  393. 

(/)  Tharloe's  State  Papers,  toI.  ii.  pp.  361,  437.    Wicqaefort,  L  396. 
iil)  Wicquefort,  i.  398. 
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haying  certain  infonnatlon  of  a  conspiracy  to  invade  the  country  and  de- 
throne the  King,  contrived,  by  Gyllenbarg,(A)  the  Ambassador  of  Sweden, 
at  that  time  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  they  ordered  the  arrest  of  that 
minister,  which  was  acordingly  effected.  General  Wade  and  Colonel 
Blakeney^  to  whom  the  charge  was  intrusted,  found  him  making  up  de- 
spatches, which  they  told  him  they  had  orders  to  seize ;  and  they  even 
insisted  upon  searching  his  cabinet,  which  upon  the  refusal  of  his  wife  to 
deliver  the  keys  they  actually  broke  open.  Gyllenburg  complained  of  these 
proceedings,  as  a  direct  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  some  of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  the  Court  of  London  expressed  themselves  to  the 
same  effect,  upon  which  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Methuen  and  Stanhope, 
wrote  circular  letters  to  them,  to  assign  reasons  for  the  arrest,  which  satis* 
iied  them  all  except  Montleone,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who,  in  his 
answer,  observed,  that  he  was  sorry  no  other  way  could  be  fallen  upon 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  than  that  of  the  arrest  of  a  public 
minister  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  which  are  the  repositories  of  his 
secrets,  two  facts  which  seemed  sensibly  to  wound  the  Law  of  Nations.(t) 
This  proceeding  was,  howeveri  clearly  justifiable  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defence. 


Case  of  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse. 

GLXYII.  In  1744,  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse  was  sent  from  England 
r«1821  ^  Ambassador  to  Venice.  Passing  through  the  ^States  of  the 
L  J  Emperor  of  Austria,  he  was  arrested,  with  his  servants,  by  the 
Austrian  officer  in  command,  on  the  ground  that  England,  though  not  at 
war  with  Austria,  was  an  ally  of  her  enemies,  and  that  orders  had  been 
received  to  allow  no  Englishman  to  pass  through  that  territory.  The 
Earl  at  last  obtained  a  passport,  after  signing  an  undertaking  that  he 
would  submit  himself  to  the  Austrian  authority  if  he  should  be  declared 
a  prisoner  of  war. 

This  proceeding  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  ambassadorial  rights,  and 
was  so  considered  by  Austria,  who  compelled  the  officer  in  command  to 
offer  an  apology  in  person  to  the  ambassador. (A;) 


Case  o/M.  Van  Hoey, 

-1-  CLXVIII.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746,  the  King  of  Prance, 

'  fearing  that  the  Pretender  would  be  taken  and  treated  as  a  rebel,  per- 

suaded M.  Van  Hoey,  the  Dutch  Ambassador  at  his  Court  (through 
whose  agency  certain  transactions  from  time  to  time  had  been  carried  on 
between  the  belligerent  Courts  of  London  and  Versailles)  to  write  to  the 

{h)  See  a  full  report  of  this  case  in  Martens,  0.  C.  i.  Y5,  under  the  title,  "  Arres- 
tatton  da  Baron  de  Gortz,  mtnistre  de  Charles  XIL  Boi  de  Swdde,  sar  la  r^quisi* 
tion  de  TAngleterre,  en  1717/' 

(t)  Tindal,  (Gontin.  of  Rapin,)  b.  28.  The  proceedings  against  QjUenburg  are 
quoted  bj  Bynkersboek  to  prove  his  opinion.— De  For.  Leg.  c.  xyIU. 

{k)  De  Martens,  G.  G.  ii.  App.  479.— Le  Mercure,  Hist,  de  1744. 
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EngliBh  Seeretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  letter,  entreating  that 
the  life  of  the  Pretender  might  be  saved.  This  interferenoe  was  greatly 
resented  by  England,  and  the  English  Ambassador  in  Holland  obtained| 
in  answer  to  his  remonstrances,  a  severe  letter  of  reproof  from  the  Datoh 
anthorities  to  M.  Van  Hoey,  who  wrote  in  consequence  an  apology  to  the 
English  minister.(/) 


Com  of  Da  Sa. 

GLXIX.  In  1653,  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  the  Portagnese  Am-  -|- 
bassador  in  England,  qnarrelled  with  an  Englishman,  Colonel  Gerhard, 
about  some  matter  in  the  New  Exchange;  *a  scuffle  ensued,  in  r«ioq-i 
which  Gerhard  was  severely  wounded.  The  quarrel  was  renewed  I-  -* 
the  next  day,  at  the  same  place;  but  this  time  Sa  came  with  fifty  fol- 
lowers, all  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  destroying 
his  adversary.  The  result  was,  that  many  English  were  wounded,  and 
one  person  (a  Mr.  Greenaway,)  accidentally  present,  killed;  that  the 
Guards  were  called  in,  and  fired  upon  by  the  Portuguese,  several  of  whom 
they  took  to  prison ;  the  rest,  with  Sa,  took  refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the 
Portuguese  Ambassador.  The  ambassador  was  afterwards  required  to 
deliver  up  others  of  the  delinquents,  which  he  complied  with,  and  his 
brother  was  among  them.  He  interceded  for  his  brother;  but  Cromwell 
resolved,  if  he  could,  to  try  him  by  the  law  of  the  land.  He  therefore, 
consulted  the  most  eminent  of  the  professors  of  the  civil  law,  to  settle 
how  such  a  barbarous  murder  might  be  punished.  But  these  disagreeing 
among  themselves,  he  left  the  decision  of  the  affair  to  a  Court  of  Dele- 
gates, consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  two  other  Judges,  three  Noble- 
men, and  three  Doctors  of  the  Civil  Law.  Before  these  Sa  was  examined. 
At  first  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  colleague  in  the  embassy,  and  he  vaunted 
himself  that  he  was  the  King's  Ambassador,  <<  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  no  one  else."  He  was  made,  however,  to  produce  his  creden- 
tials, by  which  all  that  could  be  proved  was,  that  the  King  intended,  in 
a  little  time,  to  recall  his  brother,  and  to  give  him  a  commission  to  manage 
his  affairs  in  England.  This  being  judged  insufficient  to  prove  him  an 
ambassador,  he  was,  without  any  farther  regard  to  the  privilege  of  that 
character,  ordered,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  to  plead  to  the  indictment. 

Such  is  the  accurate  statement  of  the  affair  till  it  came  to  a  jury,  as 
it  appears  from  the  account  of  Zouch,  a  civilian  of  eminence,  and 
himself  a  delegate  in  the  cause.(m) 

*It  is  evident,  from  this  account  of  the  matter,  and  one  of  r^cio^-i 
more  authority  can  hardly  be  met  with,  that  had  Sa  been  actually  >-  -I 
ambassador,  instead  of  forming  part  of  the  suite,  the  proceedings  against 
him  would  have  been  the  same  with  those  in  the  cases  cited  above.  All, 
therefore,  that  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  this  precedent,  a$to  the  decision 

(Q  De  Martens,  0.  0.  i.  311. 

(m)  Vide  Zouch,  Solat.  Queationia,  de  Leg.  delinq.  Jad.  Oompet.  in  pnef.  Sa 
was  tried  bj  a  jarj  under  a  Commission  of  Ojer  and  Terminer. — Hale,  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,  i.  99. 


+ 
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^  Ae  Aen  eodating  law  ofEngkmd^  is,  thai  the  suite  of  an  ambaMAdor, 
VL  they  oomiBittod  marder^  were  liable  to  be  tried  for  it  by  the  Oourta 
of  the  eonntry.  Zouch  aaserto  ezproBslyi  that  his  own  opioion  upon  the^ 
main  qneetion  agreed  with  that  of  Grotios  and  the  best  aathors,  ae  to 
the  exemption  of  ambaaaadors  themflelves;  and  it  should  appear,  from 
his  SoluHo  QuaMiioniSf  that  if  Sa  oould  have  proved  that  he  was  an  aotiial 
ambassador,  hb  plea  before  the  delegates  would  have  been  allowed.(n) 


Cofupiraey  of  CeUamare, 

GLXX.  The  oases  which  have  been  hitherto  cited  have  been  those  in 
which  the  representative  of  England  has  been  a  party.  They  happen 
to  be  also  among  the  most  important  oases  on  this  subject  of  which 
there  is  any  record. 

There  are,  however,  others  in  which  England  was  not  concerned,  and 
which  are  of  importance  for  the  principle  involved  in  them.  Such  was 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  Oonspiraoy  of  the  Prince  of  Oetlamare,  at 
the  Court  of  France,  in  1718. 

The  Prince  was  an  ambassador  sent  to  the  Court  of  France  from  the 
Court  of  Spain,  by  the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of  the 
r*lS51  ^^^  eonntry.  The  Prince,  *nnder  the  direction  of  Alberoni, 
I-  -1  organiied  a  conspuraoy  against  the  existing  Government  of 
France;  and  the  fact  having  been  ascertuned  by  that  Government, 
they  gave  orders  for  searching  the  papers  of  the  ambassador  in  his  pre- 
sence and  at  his  hoteL  Certain  of  these  papers  they  placed  under  the 
joint  seal  of  the  King  of  France  and  of  the  ambassador.  They  after- 
wards selected  those  which  related  to  the  conspiracy,  some  of  which 
they  published,  in  justification  of  their  conduct.  None  of  the  ambas- 
sadors from  the  other  Courts,  then  resident  at  Paris,  complained  of  thb 
act  as  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  their  order,  though  a  protest 
from  this  body  has  always  been  usual  when  any  injury  has  been  done 
to  any  member  of  it  resident  at  the  same  Court. 

The  Prince  was  placed  under  custody  until  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  French  Ambassador  from  Madrid,  whom 
Alberoni  bad  intended  to  detain.  When  this  intelligence  arrived,  the 
Prince  was  conducted,  nnder  military  escort,  to  the  frontier. 

The  next  year  war  was  declared  between  the  two  oouutries.(o} 

CLXXI.  It  has  been  held  by  high  judicial  authority,  that  if  a  foreign 
minister  commit  an  assault,  he  is  so  far  deprived  of  his  privilege  that 
battery  committed  on  him  by  way  of  self-defence  is  legal,  though  even 


/^  (fi)  Ward's  Law  of  KationSi  toL  ii.  p.  637,  who  takes  his  account  from  Lord 

V'        Somers'  Tracts,  10,  65,  et  inf. 

Mr.  Ward  remarks,  that  Zooch,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  also  examines  the 
Bishop  of  Ross's  case,  and  the  opinions  of  the  English  civilians  npon  it,  so  often 
cited,  and  blames  those  opinions  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.  It  is  true,  it 
ought  to  be  obserred,  that  he  differs  from  Qrotius  in  his  opinion  on  the  immunity 
of  the  snite. 
See  also,  De  R6al,  Science  du  Qout.,  1. 1  v.,  and  De  Martens,  C.  C.  ii.  490. 
(o)  De  Martens,  G.  C.  L  139. 
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Biieh  oondact  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  miDister  will  not  jnetify  an  arrest 
on  prooe8B.(p) 

It  is  clear  that  eonrts  of  joBtioe  cannot  inquire  whether  a  penon 
reeogniied  by  the  Goyemment  as  a  foreign  minister  waa  dalj  appointed 
as  snch  or  not.  The  recognition  of  the  GoTemment  is  conolasive  upon 
the  judicial  tribnnal.(g)  . 

^Courts  of  law  have  considered  that  the  reasonsSrhioh  neces-  r^ci  ogn 
ritate  the  inTiolability  of  the  person  of  the  foreign  minister  ^  ^ 
apply  to  those  of  his  train  or  snitCi  and  therefore^  that  an  assault  upoui 
and  threats  used  towards,  a  Secretary  of  Legation,  are  punishable  as  a 
criminal  violation  of  International  Law.(r) 


CLXXn.  Hitherto  the  Rights  of   Inyiolability  accruing  to   the      ^ 
ambassador  in  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited  have  been  consideredy 
but  it  must  frequently  happen  that  on  his  way  to  this  State  he  is  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  territory  of  a  third  State;  and  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  he  is  equally  protected  and  inviolable  in  this  territory.(«) 

It  is  clear  that  the  third  State  may  refuse  to  allow  an  ambassador  a 
passage  through  her  territory  for  the  same  reasons  that  a  State  may 
refuse  to  receive  him. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  no  doubt  seems  to  have  been  entertuned  as 
to  the  strict  legality  of  seizing  the  Sovereign  or  his  representative,  pass- 
ing without  safe  conduct,  previously  granted  through  such  dominions. 
In  all  the  complaints  made  during  the  cruel  captivity  of  Richard  I.  in 
Austria,  by  that  monarch  himself,  by  the  Pope,  and  by  other  mediators, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  urged  that  the  Duke  of  Austria  had 
violated  the  Jus  genHum,  which,  so  far  as  embassies  were  concerned| 
waa  certainly  well  understood  by  the  Canon  Law,  and  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Pope. 

As  late  as  the  year  1464,  Louis  XL  justified  the  arrest,  in  France,  of 
the  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Brittany,  as  he  was  travelling  to  the 
Court  of  England,  to  which  he  was  accredit^,  though  at  the  time  there 
waa  peace  between  Brittany  and  France. 

Later  still,  during  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  Biohelieu  arrested,  in 
France,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  subjected  him  to  *a  very  close  r«i  g^-i 
imprisonment,  assigning  as  a  reason,  <<  the  right  which  all  nations  ^  -^ 
bad  to  arrest  strangers  who  come  into  the  country  without  a  safe  con- 
duct."(<) 

(p)  United  Stotes  v.  LitUe,  2  Washington  (American)  0.  C.  205.  United  States 
V.  Ortega,  4  ib.  531.    United  Stotes  t.  Benner,  1  Baldwin's  Rep.  (Amer.)  240. 

(q)  United  Stotes  r.  Ortega,  4  Washington  (Amer.)  C.  G.  531.  Torlade  v. 
BanoBO,  1  Miles  (Amer.)  366. 

(r)  Beepnblica  t.  De  Longchamps,  1  Dall.  (Amer.)  111.  Ezparto  Cabrera,  1 
Wasnington  (Amer.)  0.  0.  232. 


it)  Vide  ante,  p.  181,  case  of  the  Earl  of  Holdemease. 
0  1?) ■ 


I  reality  to  prevent  his  treating  with  the  army  of  the  deceased  Dnke  of 
8ax*-Weimar  (the  leader  of  a  sort  of  army  of  freebooters)  for  the  possession  of 
AlsatiA. 

Ward,  i.  275,  n.  2,  2,  312,  citing  Boageant,  Hist,  de  la  P.  de  Westp.  1.  5,  3,  60. 
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The  amba8sador8(tt)  of  Francis  I.  passing  through  Milan  on  their 
way  to  Yenioe  and  Constantinople,  to  which  they  were  accredited,  were 
seized  and  executed  by  the  Governor  of  Milan,  the  officer  of  Charles  Y. 
They  had,  of  course,  no  passport  or  safe  conduct;  but  there  was  a  truce 
subsisting  between  France  and  Spain. 

Yattel  condemns  this  atrocity,  not  merely  as  a  wicked  murder,  which 
it  unquestionably  was,  but  as  a  scandalous  breach  of  the  International 
Law  {contr  ela/oi  et  le  droit  des  gens,){vj  and  one  which  therefore  called 
for  the  interference  of  all  other  States. 

*CLXXIIL  It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  murders  were  a  yiola^ 
tion  of  tho  jus  legationuy  though — regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that 
these  ambassadors  were  travelling  through  a  country  with  which  their 
master  had  a  truce,(x)  which  is,  while  it  lasts,  a  peace — ^the  doubt  is  not 
yery  reasonable;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  shameful 
infringement  of  general  International  Law,  the  utmost  rigour  of  which 
would  only  have  authorized  temporary  incarceration  upon  strong  suspicion. 

We  pass  by  the  horrible  affair  of  Patkul,  to  be  shunned  as  a  crime, 
and  not  cited  as  an  example,  (y) 

r*1ftft1  *^^  1756,  the  English  seized,  in  the  Hanoverian  territory, 
>-  -I  upon  the  French  Ambassador  accredited  to  Prussia,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  England. 

In  1793,  the  Austrians  seized,  on  the  Lake  of  Chiavenna,  the  French 
Plenipotentiaries  accredited  to  Switzerland  and  Naples. 

CLXXIY.  It  has  been  deemed  right  to  mention  these  instances  of 
the  practice  of  nations,  but  the  Round  rules  which  ought  to  govern  this 
question  appear  to  be : — 

1.  That,  in  time  of  peace,  the  ambassador  is  of  right  inviolable  in 
his  transit  through  a  third  country,  but  cannot  claim  the  privileges  of 
exterritoriality  as  a  matter  of  tacit  compact,  though  they  would  probably 
be  accorded  to  him  by  the  courts  of  all  nations — and  to  ambassadors  to 
a  Congress  they  are  accorded.  The  diplomatic  agents  of  foreign  powers 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  are  allowed  the  same  privileges,  on  their 
transit,  as  the  members  of  the  German  Confederation. (2;) 


(u\  Wicquefort,  1.  1,  s.  19,  p.  433.    Vattel,  1.  xlr.  c.  Tii.  g.  84. 

\v)  The  distinction  which  Wicqnefort  wonld  establish  between  the  two  is 
wholly  inadmissible.  What  he  should  have  said  was,  that  the  offence  was  not, 
nniler  the  circumstances,  "  contra  jus  UgalionUJ*  This  point  is  well  put  in  the 
Trait6  complet  de  la  Dipl.  s.  213. 

It  is  strange  that  Yattel  omits  this  circumstance. 
De  Martens,  Causes  C^l^bres,  t.  ii.  App.  467. 

GrotiuB  says,  1.  ii.  c.  zviii.  6,  1 :  '<  Non  pertinet  ergo  hsec  lex  ad  eos  per 
quorum  fines,  non  accepts  veni^,  transeunt  legati,  nam  siquidem  ad  hostes  eornm 
eunt,  ant  ab  hostibus  Teniunt,  aut  alioqui  hostilia  moliuntur,  tR/«r^' e<iam  potermU 
. . .  multoque  magis  vtndri,"  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  defend  the  former  pro- 
position, and  it  is  certainly  not  a  principle  of  the  existing  International  Law. 

Yattel,  1.  It.  c.  yii.  s.  84.  "  Les  autres,  sur  les  terres  de  qui  il  passe,  ne  peuvent 
lui  refuser  les  ^gards  que  m6rite  le  ministre  d'un  sonyerian,  et  que  les  nations  se 
doivent  rdciproquement ;  ils  lui  doivent  surtout  une  enti6re  sflretfi." 

•Merlin,  ib.  s.  ir.  s.  t.  Art.  12. 

Wheaton,  1.  269.  "  He  is  entitled  to  respect  and  protection,  though  not  invested 
with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  he  enjoys  within  the  dominions  of 
the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent."    Miruss,  s.  365.    Bynkershoek,  De  F.  L.  c.  iz. 
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2.  Thai,  in  time  of  war,  ho  oannot  be  secure  from  imprisonmeBt 
without  a  preyioualy  obtained  permission  to  pass  through  the  territory ; 
but  that  his  life  can  in  no  case  be  taken,  unless,  ^indeed,  he  r^c-iog-i 
actually  exercises  hostilities  in  the  country  through  which  he  ■-  -I 
passes. 

CLXXY.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  opinion  of  Cicero        'T^ 
should  be  in  advance  of  modem  and  Christian  civilization  on  this  point : 
<<  Legatorum  jus  divino  humanoque  vallatum  praraidio,  onjus  tarn  sanc- 
tum et  yenerabile  nomen  esse  debet,  ut  non  solum  inter  sociorum  jura, 
sed  etiam  et  hostium  tela,  inoolume  ver8atur."(a) 

The  true  International  rule  would  be,  that  the  ambassador  should  be* 
allowed,  in  all  cases,  the  jtu  tranntus  innoxiu  This,  thongh(&) 
Bynkershoek  endeavours  to  misunderstand  it,  was  clearly  the  law  of 
Holland  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Mexicans  are 
said  to  have  adopted  a  similar  principle  of  law;  their  practice  was  to 
mark  out  a  certain  route,  out  of  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  hostile 
ambassador  to  deviate. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Zouch,  that  both  the  State  which  sends  the 
ambassador,  and  that  to  which  he  is  sent,  are  injured  by  harm  or  insult 
inflicted  upon  him  by  a  third  country.(c) 


:y2^  ♦CHAPTE^R  VIIL  [n90] 

BMBAS8T — ^BXTERBITOBIALITT-— CIVIL  JURISDICTION. 

CLXXYI.  Wx  have  now  to  consider  the  exemption  of  the  ambassador 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  trthunaU  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  accredited.  With  respect  to  this  subject,  the  privileges  of  Exterri- 
toriality have  been  established  by  the  universal  consent  and  custom  of 
all  civilised  nations,  in  order  to  secure  the  sanctity  of  the  ambassador : 
they  have  been  thrown  up,  from  time  to  time,  as  outworks  to  the  citadel. 

The  presumption  of  law,  both  from  the  length  of  the  usage  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing  {testata  et  pratumpta  mens  genttumA  is  so  strong, 
that,  unless  due  notification  of  the  intention  to  depart  from  tne  established 
custom  had  been  given,  the  ambassador  would  unquestionably  be  entitled 
to  demand  the  enjoyment  of  the  exterritorial  privileges  ordinarily  incident 
to  his  station. 


Eluber,  8.  176.  "PereOnliche  Sicherheit  ist  das  mmdisffte  woraaf  alsdann  der 
Gesandto  Anspruch  zu  machen  hat" 

(a)  In  Verrem,  iil. 

h)  Tb.    Cf.  Merlin,  Minlstre  Public,  s.  v.  Art  12. 

Bynkershoek,  indeed,  admits  it  at  first :  "  Benigna  ordinnm  erga  legatos  ToluBtas ; 
Tolgo  alioqnin  dici  solet,  jus  legationis  non  Talere  nisi  inter  utrumqne  principem, 
qui  mittit  legatos  et  ad  quern  miss!  sunt,  caetene  priyatos  esse." — C.  iz. 

(e)  De  Judicio  inter  Gentes,  p.  2,  8.  4,  s.  18. 

Felix,  Droit  Int  Priv.  p.  279,  contains  the  enactments  in  yarious  muniaipal. 
codes  respecting  the  treatment  and  protection  of  ambassadors. 

OoTOBXB,  1855.— 10 
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If  in  an  evil  hour,  for  its  own  welfare,  such  due  notification  had  been 
given  by  any  State,  and  nevertheless,  an  ambassador,  which  is  a  most 
improbable  hypothesis,  had  been  aooredited  to  it,  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  claim,  as  matters  $trtcti  juris,  those  privileges  the  denial  of  which  had 
formed  the  subject  of  the  notification. 

CLXXYII.  This  proposition,  however,  most  be  qualified  by  two 
important  reservations : — 

1.  It  is  not  competent  to  a  State,  by  any  notification,  under  the  pre- 
text of  curtailing  exterritorial  privileges,  to  deprive  an  ambassador  of 

»   those  privileges  which  are  essential  to  secure  performance  of  his  func- 
tions, such,  for  instance,  as  appertains  to  the  inviolability  of  his  person. 

2.  A  State  so  narrow-minded  and  ill-advbed  as  to  refuse  the  customary 
r*1911  ^'^'^^"^  privileges  to  the  representative  of  ^another  State, 
L  -i  must  take  care  to  act  in  this  matter,  impartially,  towards  all 
nations.  The  nation  unfavourably  distinguished  from  others  by  conduct 
involving  a  departure  from  long  usage  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  in  a 
manner,  a£fecting  its  honour,  would  be  entitled  to  consider  such  unfavour- 
able distinction  as  a  just  cause  of  war. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  imagined  for  an  instant  that  any  other  nation 
would  accept  this  invidious  dbtinction.  She  would  know  that,  however 
nominally  in  her  favour,  it  was  really  to  her  detriment,  as  a  member  of 
that  community,  a  part  of  which  cannot  be  injured  without  endangering 
the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

CLXXYin.  Nevertheless,  the  exemption  of  the  ambassador,  his 
£unily,  and  suite,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  criminal 
tribunals  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  resident,  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  inviolability  of  the  ambassador.  «  Per- 
sona,'' Bynkershoek  truly  remarks,(a)  <<  quantumvis  sancta,  sola  in  jus 
vocatione  non  vlolatur.''  The  Boman  Law  rightly  defined  violence,  when 
it  said,  <<  vis  est  et  tunc,  quotiens  quis,  id,  quod  deberi  sibi  putat,  non 
per  judicem  repoecit."(&)  The  Priests,  the  Vestal  Virgins,  the  Tribunes 
of  the  People,  were  sacred  and  inviolable :  but  they  were  amenable  to 
the  Civil  Courts  of  law.  The  Pontifex  was  exempt,  but  only  while  he 
was  employed  in  the  performance  of  his  holy  functions.  The  ambassador 
was  not,  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,(c)  therefore  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Civil  Courts,  which  might  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  infringe 
on  his  inviolability. 

CLXXIX.  When  it  had  become  a  custom  of  universal  observance 
among  nations  (placuisse  gentihui  ut  communis  mos){d)  that  the  ambassa- 
r*ld21  ^^"^^  representative  should  be  considered  ^fictione  quddam,  in  the 
L  J  presence  itself  of  the  august  Principal,  the  advance  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  another  usage,  which  ^^fictume  simili/'  considered  the  represen- 
tative as  being  "  qucui  extra  territorium," 
He  was  a  foreigner,  and  therefore,  according  to  Bynker8hoek(e)  and 

(a)  Bynk.  De  P.  L.,  c.  v. 

(6)  Dig.  1.  It.  t.  2, 8.  12.    "  Caesar  dixit:  tn  vim  pntas  esse  solum  si  homines 
vnlnerentur?  vis  est,"  ^c. 

(e)  Bynk.  De  P.  L.,  c.  rii.  c.  viii.  (d)  Grotius,  ib.,  iv.  6. 

(e)  De  P.  L.,  c.  ▼.  c.  riii. 
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Other  eminent  civilians,  not  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunal,  except  by  h^  V  ^ ' 
arrest;  and,  as  an  ambassador,  he  was  exempt  from  arrest.     He  there-  ^  ^  ^^*f^' 
fore  remained  the  snbjeot  of  the  power  which  commissioned  him;  hifl»  # ^^^^^^/' 
domicil  was  unchanged.  V*<>    >/  H 

CLXXX.  It  was  a  further  extension  of  the  fiction  of  Exterritoriality   ^  ^}^^^  - 
to  render  the  ambassador's  personal  property  exempt  from  arrest;  this  //i^/i  ^a  /^ua 
was  little  more  than  an  application  to  ambassadors  of  the  rule  generally  !1}y7^  %t^xi 
adopted  by  nations  with  respect  to  private  foreigners,  that  their  personal  ^y^T'  ,v 
effects  were  considered,  as  much  as  their  persons,  to  belong  to  their /^><-*^  ^  ^' 
domicil.  fff  ^)\Arh^» 

It  has  not  yet  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  extended  to  real  pro-  *'  ^  '  u  ^l* 
perty,  if  an  ambassador  should  happen  to  possess  any  in  the  country  of  ^  ^  ^  *  ^  ^ 
his  mission.     The  territorial  possession  is  in  no  way  attached  to  the    C\  Ij  ^  /^.^ 
character  of  the  ambassador.     The  fiction  of  Exterritoriality  cannot  be     /     w  '  "^' 
applied  to  immoveable  possessions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they,  with 
their  incidents,  remain  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  {/orum  recUe)  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  sitnate.(/)    The  only  question,  in  t^-iqa-i 
*8uch  a  case,  would  be  the  proper  way  of  serving  the  ambassador  >-        -> 
with  notice  of  such  an  action.     It  has  been  said  that,  technically  speak- 
ing, notice  ought  to  be  served  upon  his  domicil,  i.  e.,  his  residence  in  his 
own  country ;  but  Bynkershoek(<^)  justly  observes,  that  a  letter  is  at  once 
the  most  courteous  and  most  effectual  way  of  apprising  him  of  his  inte- 
rest in  the  legal  proceedings. 

From  this  rule  with  regard  to  real  property,  is  to  be  exempted  the 
actual  dwelling-house  of  the  ambas8ador,(A)  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  his  personal  inviolability. 

CLXXXI.  There  are  some  exceptions,  moreover,  to  the  privilege  re-      'f 
specting  personal  property,  vis. : 

1.  When  the  ambassador  becomes  a  trader  or  a  merchant  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  is  sent,  the  property  embarked  by  him,  or  accruing  to 
him,  in  this  capacity,  is  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation,  at  the  instance 
of  creditors,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  any  other  trader  or 
merchant.(t^ 

(/)  Vattel,  1.  iv.  c.  viii.  a.  114,  116.    Miruss,  8.  343. 

Bjnk.  De  F.  L.,  c.  zvi. :  "  In  rem  actione  legatos  conveniri  posse,  nbi  degant, 
nbiqne  receptam  esse,  et  neminem,  qui  vel  prolix^  legatos  defendit,  contradicere  . 
.  .  idque  ideo,  qaia  res  ipsa  conyeQitur,  neqne  alitor  legatas  qaam  possessor  rei, 
cnjus  possessio  cum  probanda  sit  (1.  9,  ff.  de  Rei  vindic.)  viz  aliterprobari  poterit, 
quam  nbi  res  est.  Et  hoc  qnidem  in  fundo^  qui  vindicatur,  dabium  non  est,  contra 
qnam  In  re,  legationis  cau8&  hue  transducta,  vel  empta,  eqno  forte,"  Ac.  * 

<<  Si  cet  envoys  poss^de  des  biens  fonds  dans  ce  pays,  il  j  est  justiciable  des  tri- 
bunauz  pour  toutes  les  affaires  qui  concernent  ses  propri6tds,  suivantla  competence 
qu'^ablit  le  droit  ciyil."— De  Garden,  Traits  complet,  1.  il.  144. 

(ff)  De  F.  L.,  c.  xvi.  "  Igitur  demas  hoc  legato,  nt  ejus  honori,  qnam  fieri  potest 
mazimd,  consulatar,  ut  et  hunc  recta  in  jns  vocemns  per  epistolam,  non  per  am- 
bages, mittendam  ad  locum  pristine  habitationis,  sed  nbi  nunc  est,"  ^c. 

(A)  Vattel,  1.  It.  c.  riii.  s.  116.  Wheaton,  1.  p.  279.  Bjnk.  D.  F.  L.,  c  zIt.  De 
Legato  Mercatore. 

lb.  c.  zvi.  "  Quibus  ez  cansis  legatns  possit  conveniri  in  loco,  nbi  legatione  fnn- 
gitnr,  et  qnemadmodum  tunc  facienda  sit  judicii  dennnciatio."  Vattel,  1.  It.  c.  Tiii. 
8.114.  Merlin,  ib.  8.  ▼.,  Art  yi.,  Til.  Martens,  s.  217.  Wheaton,  i.  p.  279.  Kluber, 
s.  210. 

(t)  Vide  post    Taylor  t.  Best  and  another,  Janoaiy  31, 1864.  Queen's  Bench. 
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There  may  sometimes  be  difficulty  in  decidiag  whether  the  property 
belong  to  him  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  or  merchant,  and  in  all  cases 
of  reasonable  doubt,  the  ambassador  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  it. 
The  law  was  correctly  laid  down  on  this  subject  of  the  merohant-ambassa- 
r*1941  ^^^  ^y  ^^®  Dutch  Tribunal,  in  1720-1,  when  the  *Envoy  Extraordi- 
>-  -1  nary  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  was  sued  by  his  creditors  for  mer- 
cantile debts  contracted  by  him ;  and  the  Courts  at  the  Hague  granted  a 
decree  of  arrest  and  citation  against  him.  The  arrest  was  to  operate  on 
all  goods,  money,  and  effects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  with 
the  exception  of  the  moveables,  equipages,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
him  in  his  character  of  ambassador. 

By  "  money"  [Penningen — denier^—pecunta  numerata,)  Bynkershoek 
says  the  Court  clearly  intended  to  include  only  money  embarked  in  the 
particular  mercantile  speculations ;  and  he  adds,  that  as  it  must  be  always 
difficult  to  distinguish  this  money |from/th%t  which  belongs  to  the  am- 
bassador for  other  purposes,  it  wooicLpe^i^  and  fairer  to  omit  money, 
and  include  it  among  the  things  necessarily  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
legation.  (A;) 

This  instance  is  memorable,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  correct  enun- 
ciation of  the  law  to  which  it  gave  rise,  but  also  because  it  furnished 
Bynkershoek  with  the  occasion  of  writing  his  excellent  treatise  <<  De  Foro 
Legatorum.*' 

CLXXXn.  In  truth,  every  State  ought,  by  expressly  forbidding 
their  ambassadors  to  combine  engagements  in  private  trade  or  commerce 
with  the  sacred  duty  of  representation,  to  prevent  any  question  of  the 
kind  from  ever  arising.  The  Roman  law  on  this  point  deserves  to  be 
imitated :  «  Enim  qui  legatione  fungitur,  neque  alienis  neque  propriis  ne- 
gotiis  se  interponere  debeat."(^ 

It  would,  however,  be  perhaps  difficult  and  harsh  to  prevent  the  am- 
bassador from  acting  in  the  fiduciary  character  of  trustee  or  testamentary 
executor ;  any  property  accruing  to  him  in  these  capacities  is  not  within 
the  shelter  of  exterritorial  privilege. 

r*10^1  ^CLXXXIII.  2.  Another  exception  is  furnished  by  the  case 
L  -I  of  the  ambassador  who  becomes  voluntarily  a  plaintiff  in  a  cause, 
which  act  implies  the  consent  of  his  master.  The  plaintiff-ambassador 
makes  himself  liable  to  the  counter-demands  (reconvenHones),  which  are 
a  mode  of  defence,  and  to  condemnation  in  costs,  if  the  suit  fail.(m) 

The  Roman  law  says  justly,  "Qui  non  cogitur  in  aliquo  loco  judicium 
pati  si  ipse  ibi  agit,  cogitur  exoipere  actiones  et  ad  eundem  judioem 
mitti."(n) 

(k)  Ibid.  e.  xtI.  "  Fortasse  sequius  melius  erit,  quia  in  cansi  dabia,  nt  h»c  est, 
pro  legato  «»lemu8  respondere,  omnem  pecuniam  arresto  eximerei  et  banc  referre 
inter  res  ad  obenndam  legatioDem  cum  mazim^  necessarias." 

Ibid.  c.  ziv.  "  Et  mihi  hujns  libelli  Bcribendi  occasionem  praebuit." 

(I)  Dig.  De  Legationibus,  I.  50,  t.  vii.  8. 

(m)  Bjnk.  ib.  xvi.    Herlin,  ib.  y.  Art.  z. 

(n)  Dig.  I.  ▼.  t.  i.  22.    "  De  judiciis  et  ubi  quisque  agere  vel  conveniri  debeat." 

Bynk.  ib.  zvi.  *<Alia  etiam  aunt,  etiamsi  legatos  non  subditos  dicamus,  ia 
quibas  forum  nostrum  non  rect^  subterfugerint,  quin  et  in  quibns  potestas  quiedam 
in  eo8  ezerceri  poterit,  sed  ejnsmodi  potestas,  quae  nostros  cireB  magis  defendat, 
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Od  the  olher  hand,  if  the  suit  saGoeed,  and  the  defeadant  prosecnte 
an  appeal,  which  is  also  a  mode  of  defencoi  the  plaintiff-ambassador  can- 
not decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Snperior  Conrt 

CLXXXIY.  3«  There  is  also  a  kind  of  defensive  jnrisdiotion,  so  to  *f^ 
speak,  which  may  be  exercised  over  ambassadors  as  over  other  foreigners^ 
a  jurisdiotioQ  which  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  ambassador  from 
doing  some  civil  injnrj,  namely,  the  jurisdiction  of  interdict,  according 
to  the  Roman,  and  of  injunction,  according  to  the  English  law>  such 
(een  MandamerU  van  Oomplainte  an  een  Mandament  van  Sauvegardt) 
appears  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  Dutch  tribunal,  in  1644^  agunst 
the  Swedish  Ambassador. 

GLXXXY.  So  Albericus  G^ntilis  and  Bynkershoek(o^  are  both  of  ^ 
opinion,  that  the  ambassador  might,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  his  house,  or  for  other  causes  threatening  his  neighbour  with 
injury,  be  subject  to  that  class  *of  action8(|9)  familiar  to  the  r«ioA-i 
Boman  Law,  through  which  the  Pr»tor  administered  an  imme-  ^  J 
diate  temporary  remedy  af^inst  an  impending  wrong.  It  is  clear  thai 
the  Provincial  Legates  of  Rome  were  not  exempt  from  this  kind  of  juris- 
diction ;(£)  and  both  the  authorities  above  mentioned  conceive  that  the 
reason  of  the  thing  renders  the  principle  of  that  law  applicable  in  this 
particular  to  modem  ambas8adors.(r) 

CLXXXVI.  Wiih  these  exceptions,  all  civilized  nations  unanimously      ^ 
accord  to  ambassadors  complete  exemption  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  in  which  they  reside. 

These  exterritorial  privileges  are  also  extended,  by  positive  Inter- 
national Law,  as  much  as  the  rights  of  inviolability,  to  the  family,  and 
especially  to  the  wife  of  the  ambassador.  She  is  entitled  to  ceremonial 
honours,  according  to  the  usage  of  courts,  and  any  affront  offered  to  her 
Is  a  special  indignity  to  the  ambassador :  the  same  remark  applies  to  his 
family.  It  is  not  competent  to  any  member  of  the  family  to  waiVe  this 
privilege.(s)    His  suit  or  train  (comiUs)  are  also  entitled  to  these  privi- 

qaam  legates  cogat.  Multis  aocti  sant  priTilegiis,  at  ipsi  commodihs  degant,  neo 
qnicqaam  tarbentar  in  obeonda  legatione,  non  ut,  ri  illata,  alios  turbent,  et  res 
eorum  auferant  Quod  si  fiat,  fortasse  rectA  utemur  iis  actlonlbus,  qua  inUrdie* 
Honum  natnram  magis  sapinnt,  qoam  jussionam,  &c. 

lo)  Ibid. 

Ip)  ^ifi»«  !•  3^}  t.  1.    "  De  operis  dot!  nnnciatlone." 

lb.  t.  2.    '<  De  damno  infecto  et  de  suggrundiis  et  protectionibas." 

lb.  t  3.    "De  aqnlt  et  aqaas  plaviie  arcendse." 

(q)  Dig.  1.  y.  t.  1,  28.  *'i£diam  nomine  legatas  damni  infecti  promittere  debet 
aui  ricinum  admittere  in  possessionem." 

(r)  **  Explorata  ratio  facit  jus  istad  ab  nufforibut  legatis  commone." — Alb.  Qent 
c  zri.    De  eontraetibut  Ugatorum, 

Yatt^l,  1.  ir.  c.  ix.  121.  "L'6pou8e  de  I'ambassadeur  lui  est  intimement  nnie, 
et  Ini  appartient  plus  particnliJrement  que  toute  antre  personne  de  aa  maiaon. 
Auaai  participe-t-elle  k  aon  inddpendance  et  k  son  inviolability.  On  lui  rend 
mdme  des  honneara  diatingu^s,  et  qui  ne  poarraient  lui  dtre  refua^Bi  k  an  certain 
point,  Bans  faire  affront  k  Pambaaaadeur." 

(«)  Gazette  dea  Trib.  No.  4982,  21  Aoiit,  1841.  Case  of  La  Baronne  de  Pappen- 
heim.    Grotios,  ib.  It.  a.  3.    Wicqnefort,  i.  a.  28. 

Bynk.  ib.  c.  zt.  Dt  eomUibut  legatorum.  "  Ex  conauetndine,  qnas  nunc  vicit 
inter  gentea,  veri  legati  (non  provinciales  et  municipalea  quales  feri  Etoma)  domum 
reTOcant,  tarn  in  contractibua  quam  delictia.  IffUur  in  utriaque  etiam  domum  re- 
Tocabant  oomitea,  aive  m^orea,  aive  minorea,  nam  et  liz»,  acoparii,  atabularii 
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r*ld71  ^®S^>  ^  Ttoktion  of  which  in  their  persons  affects  '('the  honoari 
I-        J  thoagh  in  a  less  degree,  of  their  chief.     In  this  suitCi  couriers 
.  employed  in  carrying  despatches  are  of  coarse  included. 

-7"  CLXXXyn.  As  the  privilege  is  accorded  to  the  suite  on  account  of 

the  anihassador,  and  not  on  account  of  his  Sovereign,  it  may  he  waived 
by  the  former;  and  it  was  waived  by  the  ambassadors  at  the  Congresses 
of  Miinster  and  Nim^guen.r^^  But  it  cannot  be  waived  in  the  case  of 
any  stlbordinate  officer  of  nis  household  appointed  by  the  Sovereign 
himself. 

J^  CLXXXVni.  The  Secretary  of  Legation  being  so  appointed,  is  espe- 

cially, and  of  his  own  right,  entitled  to  these  privileges,(u)  and  to  a  cer- 
tain rank,  his  appointment  being  notified  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affiiirs.  The  Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  though  unfavourably  distin- 
guished from  the  other  in  these  particulars,  has  been  usually  considered 
as  an  official  person  distinct  from  the  general  suite.(x)  Difficulties  have 
I  arisen  from  persons,  perhaps  subjects  of  the  State  from  which  the  em- 
bassy is  sent,  claiming,  without  sufficient  warranty,  to  belong  to  it.  It 
has  therefore  been  enacted  by  the  municipal  laws  of  some  countries,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  usage  of  all,  to  require  a  list  of  the  persons  composing 
the  suite  to  be  delivered  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  other 

.  proper  officer,  (yj 

I  r^'ldSl      *CLxXXIX.  In  England  it  has  been  already  observed,  that 

L  -I  especial  provision  has  been  made  concerning  the  arrest  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  or  other  foreign  public  ministers,  and  their  domestics,  or 
domestic  servants,  by  the  Statute  7th  Anne,  c.  12,  which  makes  any 
process  against  them,  or  their  goods  and  chattels,  altogether  void;  and 
provides,  that  the  persons  prosecuting,  soliciting  or  execating  such  pro- 
cess, shall  be  deemed  violators  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  disturbers  of 
the  public  repose,  and  shall  suffer  such  penalties  and  corporal  punish- 
ment as  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  two  Chief  Justices,  or  any  two  of 
them,  shall  think  fit.  But  no  trader  within  the  description  of  the  Bank- 
rupt Laws,  who  shall  be  in  the  service  of  any  ambassador,  or  public 
minister,  is  to  be  privileged  or  protected  by  this  Act;  nor  is  any  one  to 
be  punished  for  arresting  an  ambassador's  servant,  unless  the  name  of 
such  servant  be  registered  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex, or  their  undersheriffs  or  deputies.  (2) 

This  Act  itself  was,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  remarked,  '^only 

seqnnntar  forum  legati,  at  qnicanque  famaluB  seqnitur  forum  heri  sui."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Law,  the  domestics  of  the  legatns  were  justiciable  at  Rome,  as 
he  was.    Vattel,  1.  ir.  c.  iz.  s.  120.    Wheaton,  i.  p.  277. 

(t)  Wicquefort,  i.  s.  28,  pp.  423-4, 
^  (ti)  Ex  parte  Cabrera,  1  Washington's  0.  G.  (American)  Reports,  232.    Bespub- 
lica  T.  De  Longchamps,  1  Dallas  (American)  Reports;  Tide  ante,  p.  117. 

(x)  Traits  complet,  ic,  ii.  p.  21.  When  attached  to  Papal  legations  they  are 
Stjled  auditeurs  de  fwndature,    Wheaton,  lb.    Yattel,  ib. 

(y)  Wheaton,  ib. 

Bjnk.  ib.  "  Quum  autem  ea  res  nonnunqaam  tnrbas  dederit,  optimo  exemplo 
in  quibusdam  anlis  olim  receptum  fait,  ut  leg^tas  teneretur  exhibere  nomenclato- 
ram  comitum  saorum,  sed  pessimo  exemplo  id  nunc  ubique  gentium  negligitur." 

{z)  Russell  on  Crime,  (ed.  Greaves,  1843,)  vol.  i.  p.  764. 
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deolantOTj  and  in  ooDfirmation  of  the  Gominon  Law.  It  musty  there- 
foroy  be  constrned  aooording  to  the  Common  LaW|  of  which  the  Law  of 
Nations  mast  be  deemed  a  part."(a) 

GXO.  There  have  been  Tarions  decisions  on  the  sabject  of  this  Sta- 
tute. It  has  been  held  to  be  insufficient  to  claim  the  discharge  of  a 
defendant,  as  being  servant  to  the  Minister  of  the  Prinocy  Bishop  of 
Liege;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  learn  in  what  manner  the  Minister 
was  accredited.(&^  <<  Certainly/'  said  Lord  Mansfield,  in  this  case,  '<he 
was  not  ambassaaor,  which  is  the  first  rank.  Envoy,  indeed,  is  a  second 
class;  but  he  is  not  shown  to  be  even  an  envoy;  he  was  called  minister, 
it  is  true,  but  minister  alone  is  an  equivocal  *term.''  And  Lord  p»i  qq-i 
Mansfield  also  said,  that  the  Law  of  Nations  does  not  take  in  L  J 
consul8(c)  or  agents  of  commerce,  although  received  as  such  by  the 
Courts  at  which  they  are  employed;  and  this  case  was  expressly  deter- 
mined in  an  elaborate  judgment  in  the  very  recent  case  of  Yiveash  t. 
Becker.(c2) 

The  servant  need  not  lie  in  the  house,  although  he  must  do  some  ser- 
vice there.(e)  He  must  be  a  real,  not  a  nominal  servant.(  A  Many 
cases  arose  upon  claims  of  privilege  by  persons  as  servants  of  toe  Count 
Haslang,  the  Bavarian  Ambassador,  of  whom  it  was  said  that,  although 
a  minister  of  a  very  humble  rank,  he  had  more  domestics  registered  than 
the  ambassadors  of  the  most  potent  powers  in  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  Masters  v.  Manby,(^)  application  was  made  to  the  Court 
for  the  discharge  of  the  defendant,  as  being  the  ambassador's  messengeri 
and  it  was  sworn  that  he  sometimes  executed  service  as  such.  The 
defendant  was  a  land-wuter  at  the  Custom  House,  and  the  Court  were  of 
opinion,  that  he  could  never  be  deemed  a  bona  fide  domestic.  In  Tri- 
quet  Y.  Bath,rA)  the  privilege  was  allowed  to  the  defendant,  as  English 
secretary  of  tne  ambassador,  the  defendant's  affidavits  being  so  framed, 
that  everything  was  sworn  that  in  absolute  strictness  could  be  required, 
to  bring  him  within  the  description  of  a  domestic  servant;  and  the  Court 
held  that  it  was  sufficient  if  an  actual  bona  fide  service  were  proved; 
and  that  if  such  a  service  were  proved,  they  must  not,  upon  bare  suspi- 
cion, suppose  it  to  have  been  merely  colourable  and  collusive. 

In  Lockwood  v.  Coysgarne,(i)  the  claim  of  privilege  was  disallowed  to 
the  defendant  as  the  ambassadors  physician,  as  not  being  a  case  of  bona 
fide  service;  and  the  Court  said,  it  *would  be  of  very  bad  con-  r^conoi 
sequence  if  protections  should  be  set  up  for  sale,  or  made  use  of  1-  -I 
merely  for  the  sake  of  screening  people  from  their  just  debts.  In  Darl- 
ing ▼.  Atkins,(^)  the  privilege  was  disallowed  to  the  ambassador's  Eng- 
lish secretary,  ho  being  purser  of  a  man-of-war,  which  was  held  to  be  an 


[a)  Novello  ▼.  Toogood,  1  Barnwell  k  Gresswell's  Rep.  662,  a.  d.  1823. 
IhS  Heathfield  ▼.  Chilton,  4  Barrows,  2016. 

(c)  Tide  post,  Chapter  on  Cohsuls,  in  which  these  decisions  are  farther  men- 
tioned. 

(d)  3  Manle  k  Selwjn,  284. 

(e)  Evans  ▼.  Higgs,  Strange,  797.    Widinore  ▼.  Alvarez,  cited  ibid. 

( n  CroBse  ▼.  Talbot,  8  Modem  Reports,  Case  200,  (tempore  Geo.  I.) 

(g)  1  BarrowB,  401.  (A)  3  Barrows,  1478.  (t)  3  Barrows,  1676. 

(h)  3  Wilson's  Reports,  33. 
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offioe  inoompatible  with  the  sitaation  of  seeretary  to  the  ambassador.  In 
this  case  it  was  obserredy  that  the  ambassador's  secretary  is  privileged, 
the  Statute  being  only  ezpbinatory  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the 
words  <<  domestic"  aod  <<  domestic  serTant"  are  ooly  by  way  of  ezample.(/) 
«  The  Statute  only  requires  the  names  of  the  persons  privileged  to  be 
registered,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  against  the  parties  criminally, 
for  a  violation  of  the  Act^  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  exemption  from 
arrest/' (m) 

In  a  very  recent  case  it  was  decided,  that  though  a  foreign  minister 
does  not  lose  his  privilege  of  exemption  of  suit  by  trading  in  this  coun- 
try, his  domestic  servants  do,  under  the  limitation  contained  in  the  Sta- 
tute on  which  we  have  been  commenting.^n) 

GXCI.  In  1772,  the  Baron  de  Wrech,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  at  the  Court  of  Paris,  was  recalled  from 
hiJB  embassy.  He  was  about  to  quit  Paris  without  paying  the  debts 
which  he  had  contracted  there.  His  creditors,  especially  a  Marquis  de 
Besons,  besought  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  not  to  grant  the  Baron 
his  passport.  It  was  accordingly  refused.  All  the  corpt  diplomatique 
at  Paris  remonstrated  against  this  act  as  a  violation  of  International 
Law. 

The  French  Minister,  le  Due  d'Aiguillon,  replied  in  an  elaborate 
memoir,  drawn  up  by  M.  Pfeffel,  upon  the  Rights  of  Ambassadors; 
defended,  upon  the  authority  of  &rotius  and  Bynkershoek,  the  right  of 
r*20l1  ^^^°8  ^^^^  species  of  constraint  ^against  an  ambassador,  which 
L  -I  did  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  He  further 
appealed  to  the  practice  of  other  States,  as  warranting  the  step  which 
had  been  taken,  and  especially  to  that  of  Hesse-Cassel  itself,  which  had 
imprisoned  a  Dutch  ambassador,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  render  an 
account  of  a  charitable  institution,  of  which  he  had  been  the  adminis- 
trator. It  was  admitted  that  this  attack  on  the  person  of  an  ambassador 
was  indefensible,  but  it  was  added  that  Holland  had  not  denied  the  juris- 
diction of  Hesse-Cassel  in  the  matter. 

The  Landgrave  was  compelled  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  Baron  de  Wrech,  before  that  minister  could  obtain  his 
passport.(o) 

If  this  had  been  a  proceeding  between  the  States  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Holland,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  of  practice,  it  might  have  been 
justified,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  direct  infringement  upon 
the  general  principles  of  International  Law. 

CXCIL  The  Courts  of  Justice  in  England  have  adhered  to  the  proper 
rule  of  law  upon  this  subject  Any  apparent  exceptions  will  be  found 
to  range  themselves  under  that  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  ambassador 
has  either  been  a  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  or  engaged  as  a  merchant  or  trader 
in  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  which  he  has  been  delegated. 

In  the  year  1694,  a  case  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  intituled 

ft)  Hopkins  v.  De  Robeck,  3  Dnmford  k  East's  Reports.  (m)  Ibid. 

fi)  Vide  post,  Taylor  v.  Best,  Drouet  and  Sperling,  Law  Joamal  Reports,  vol. 
zziii.  part  6,  N.  S.,  p.  93. 

(o)  Causes.  C^l^bres  da  Droit  des  Gens,  par  De  Martens,  t.  ii.  p.  110. 
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IHlkiogton  t.  8Uiihope|(|>)  was  decided  as  follows : — '<  The  plaintiff 
hftYiDg  brought  a  bill,  to  redeem  an  old  mortgage,  against  the  defendant, 
who  was  then  an  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  the  defendant 
obtained  an  order  that  all  prooeedings  should  cease  until  his  return  from 
his  embassy.  The  plaintiff  mored  to  discharge  the  order;  and  upon 
debate  it  was  agreed  a  protection  lies  for  an  ambassador,  quia  profectuk- 
fiM,  or  fuia  monUurmy  and  may  at  law  oast  an  essoin  *for  a  year  rji^QAo-i 
and  a  day,  and  may  afterwards  renew  it,  if  the  occasion  con-  ^  J 
tinues/' 

The  Court  ordered  a  stay  of  proceedings  for  a  year  and  a  day  from 
thb  time,  unless  the  defendant  should  sooner  return  into  England. 

CXCIII.  In  1854,  an  action(9)  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  JL- 
Pleas  against  the  Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  a 
Monsieur  Drouet,  as  well  as  other  Directors  of  a  Society  formed  in  Bel- 
gium and  London  for  working  the  Boyal  Nassau  Sulphate  of  Barytes 
Mines.  The  action  was  to  rccoyer  deposits  paid  by  the  plaintiff  on  shares 
in  the  aboTC-mentioned  society.  Before  the  writ  issued,  in  June,  1858, 
M.  Drouet,  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
instructed  his  attorney  to  write  to  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  to  ask  if 
a  writ  was  to  be  issued,  and  if  it  was,  to  direct  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
him ;  and  after  the  writ  was  issued,  M.  Drouet  directed  his  attorney  to 
enter  an  appearance,  which  he  did  accordingly.  M.  Drouet  was  abroad 
from  June  till  the  beginning  of  December,  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  action  proceeded.  M.  Drouet  pleaded  the  gene- 
ral issue  by  his  attorney.  Notice  of  trial  was  given  for  the  20th  of 
December,  and  a  special  jury  was  obtained  on  the  application  of  M. 
Drouet.  On  M.  Drouet's  return  to  England,  in  December,  his  attorney  . 
took  out  a  summons  to  stay  all  proceedings,  or  to  strike  out  his  name 
from  the  proceedings  in  the  action,  on  the  ground  of  his  privilege  as  a 
public  minister.  The  summons  was  heard  before  Talfourd,  J.,  who 
ordered  prooeedings  to  be  stayed  till  the  fifth  day  of  next  term.     .     •     . 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis  said : — <<  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  defend- 
ant, M.  Drouet,  fills  the  office  of  a  public  minister,  such  as  the  privilege 
contended  for  will  attach  to;  and  I  think  it  equally  clear  that,  if  the 
privilege  do  attach,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  attach  to  the  character  of 
minister,  it  is  '^'not,  in  the  case  of  a  minister,  interfered  with  or  r^on^l 
abandoned  by  the  circumstance  of  trading,  as  it  would  be  if  the  >-  ^ 
claim  were  set  up  in  respect  of  the  privileges  of  a  servant  of  the  ambas- 
sador, under  the  Statute  of  Anne.(r)  If  an  ambassador  or  minister  vio- 
late the  character  in  which  he  is  delegated  to  this  country,  by  entering 
into  commercial  transactions,  that  raises  a  question  between  the  country 
to  which  he  is  sent  and  the  country  from  which  he  is  sent;  but  he  does 
not  thereby  lose  any  privilege  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  the  privilege 
being  a  general  privilege,  and  the  limitation  attached  to  the  privilege,  by 
reason  of  trading,  being  confined  by  the  Statute  of  Anne  to  the  case  of 

{p)  Vemoa's  Gases^  toI.  it.  p.  317. 

(q)  Taylor  t.  Best,  Droaet  k  Sperling,  Law  Joamal  Reports,  vol.  zziil.  p.  89, 
(Common  Pleas.) 
(r)  Vide  post. 
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servaots  of  the  ambassador,  wbo  may  lose  the  privilege 

AdmittiDg,  therefore,  that  the  applicant  in  this  case  is  a  person  entitled 
to  the  general  privilege,  which  he  haa  not  lost  by  any  trading  transac- 
tions into  which  he  may  have  entered ;  if  such  be  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court,  the  qnestion  is  whether  he  is  entitled,  nnder  all 
the. circumstances  of  the  case,  to  the  privilege  which  he  now  claims. 
Now,  although  it  is  admitted,  that  no  process  against  person  or  goods  can 
be  available  against  the  person  or  goods  of  an  ambassador  or  minister, 
no  case  has  been  cited  to  show  that  an  application  like  this,  to  stay  all 
the  proceedings  in  an  action  against  such  a  person,  is  available  in  the 
Courts  of  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  on  examination, 
that  in  the  case  of  servants,  and  the  same  principle  must  apply  with 
reference  to  ministers,  the  practice  has  been  not  to  stay  all  proceedings, 
but  to  relieve  the  person  of  the  servant  from  the  vexation  of  service  of 
process,  or  of  bail ;  and  the  applications  have  hitherto  been,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  them,  where  the  party  has  been  arrested,  to  discharge 
him  from  the  arrest  on  entering  a  common  appearance. 
It  is  contended,  and  perhaps  it  is  doubted,  that  an  ambassador  or 
minister  has  a  privilege  from  suit,  or,  at  all  events,  from  such  suits  as 
rfOQA-i  ultimately  result  in  the  taking  of  his  ^person,  or  of  his  goods 
L  J  necessary  for  his  state  or  comfort ;  and  that  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, in  invitum  or  involuntarily,  to  enter  into  litigation  in  a  country 
in  which  he  is  resident;  but  it  is  admitted  by  all  the  foreign  jurists, 
that  where  suits  can  be  founded  without  attacking  the  personal  liberty 
or  comfort,  or  interfering  with  the  personal  privileges  of  the  individual, 
they  may  proceed/' 

Mr.  Justice  Maule  said  :  « I  think,  on  the  ground  that  M.  Drouet  has 
appeared  in  this  action,  and  allowed  it  to  go  through  certain  stages,  this 
application  ought  to  fail.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  an  ambassador, 
or  public  minister,  which  M.  Drouet  undoubtedly  is,  is  so  far  protected 
as  not  to  be  liable  in  any  manner,  supposing  him  to  object  to  the  juris- 
diction. That  question  is  not  decided  by  any  legal  determination  in  this 
country,  nor,  as  far  as  judicial  determinations  go,  do  we  find  it  so  deter- 
mined elsewhere.  With  respect  to  mere  cases  in  which  a  special  appli- 
tion  was  made  under  the  5th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Anne,  they  were 
oases  in  which  servants  of  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sued  and  arrested, 
were  discharged  on  common  bail.  Now,  there  is  a  great  distinction 
between  an  ambassador  and  the  domestic  servant  of  an  ambassador.  The 
ambassador  has  a  privilege ;  and  the  privilege  of  his  domestic  servant 
is  not  the  privilege  of  the  servant  himself,  but  of  the  ambassador,  and 
is  based  on  the  ground  that  the  arrest  of  the  domestic  servant  might 
interfere  with  the  comfort  or  state  of  the  ambassador.  Where  these  are 
not  interfered  with  at  all,  the  ambassador  is  not  interfered  with  by  the 
suit ;  and  the  servant  has  no  privilege  except  that  which  arises  from  the 
privilege  of  the  ambassador.  It  is  an  important  point,  and  one  fit  to  be 
very  gravely  considered  when  it  fairly  arises,  whether  an  ambassador  is 
liable  to  be  sued  by  process  not  affecting  his  person  or  his  goods ;  whe- 
ther by  such  a  process  he  can  be  brought,  unwillingly,  into  the  Courts 
of  this  country,  and  have  hb  rights  determined  on,  perhaps  even  so  as 
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to  interfere  with  his  comfort.  A  man  oonld  not  stand  bj  and  without 
care  allow  a  snit  to  be  Metermined  on  wbieb  the  decision  would  nofi^-] 
be  binding  upon  him ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  questioned  ■-  J 
whether  the  privilege  of  the  ambassador  is  not  as  extensive  as  the  text 
of  Blackstone(«)  alleges  it  to  be/' 

CXCIY.  In  some  countries  the  immunity  of  the  ambassador  has  not 
been  left  to  rest  upon  the  general  recognition  of  International  Law  by 
the  Municipal  Law,  but  has  been  made  the  subject  of  express  enactment. 

In  England,  Blackstone  observes(<)  that  so  few  oases  (if  any)  had 
arisen,  wherein  the  privilege  was  either  claimed  or  disputed,  even  with 
regard  to  civil  suits,  that  our  law-books  are  (in  general)  quite  silent  upon 
it  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  an  ambassador  from  Peter 
the  Great,  Csar  of  Muscovy,  was  actually  arrested  and  taken  out  of  his 
coach,  in  London,(u)  for  a  debt  of  50^,  which  he  had  there  contracted. 
Instead  of  applying  to  be  discharged  upon  his  privilege,  he  gave  bail  to 
the  action,  and  the  next  day  complained  to  the  Queen.  The  persons 
who  were  concerned  in  the  arrest  were  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council,  of  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  was  at  the  same  time 
sworn  a  member,(x)  and  seventeen  were  committed  to  prison,(^^  most  of 
whom  were  prosecuted  by  information  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
at  the  suit  of  the  Attomey-(}eneral,(2;)  and  at  their  trial  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  were  convicted  of  the  facts  by  the  jury  ;(a)  reserving  the 
question  of  law,  how  far  those  facts  were  criminid,  to  be  afterwards 
argued  before  the  judges ;  which  question  was  never  determined.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Czar  resented  this  affront  very  highly,  and  demanded 
that  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  arrest, 
should  be  punished  '('with  instant  death.(5)  But  the  Queen  r:|c205-i 
directed  her  Secretary  to  inform  him,  "  that  she  could  inflict  ^  -> 
no  punishment  upon  any  the  meanest  of  her  subjects,  unless  warranted 
by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  therefore  was  persuaded  that  he  would  not 
insist  upon  impossibilities." (c)  To  satisfy,  however,  the  clamours  of 
the  foreign  ministers  (who  made  it  a  common  cause,)  as  well  as  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  Peter,  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament,((2)  and 
afterwards  passed  into  a  law,(e)  to  prevent  and  punish  such  outrageous 
insolence  for  the  future.  And  with  a  copy  of  this  Act  elegantly  engrossed 
and  illuminated,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  an  Ambassador 
Extraordinary(/)  was  commissioned  to  appear  at  Moscow,(^)  who 
declared,  <<  that  though  her  Majesty  could  not  inflict  such  a  punishment 
as  was  required,  because  of  the  defect  in  that  particular,  of  the  former 
established  constitutions  of  her  kingdom,  yet,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Parliament,  she  had  caused  a  new  Act  to  be  passed,  to  serve 

(«)  Vide  post  (t)  Stephen's  (Blftckstone's)  Ck>mm.  ii.  pp.  610-12. 

(tt)  July  21,  1708 ;  Beyer's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne. 

(z)  July  25,  1708 ;  ibid.  (y)  July  25  k  29,  1708  ;  ibid. 

{z)  October  23,  1708  ;  ibid.  (a)  February  14,  1708  ;  ibid. 

(6)  September  17,  1708;  ibid. 

(c)  January  11,  1708;  ibid;  Mod.  Un.  Hist.  zzxv.  454. 

(d)  Com.  Joum.  December  23,  1708.  («)  April  21,  1709 ;  Boyer,  ibid. 
(/)  Mr.  Whitworth. 

Iff)  January  8,  1709;  Boyer,  ibid. 
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as  a  law  for  the  future."  This  humiliating  step  was  accepted  as  a  fall 
satisfaction  by  the  Czar ;  and  the  offenders,  at  his  request  were  discharged 
from  all  farther  prosecution.(A) 

CXCY.  The  North  American  United  States  passed  a  statute  (April 
80, 1790,)  containing  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  statute  of  Anne, 
which  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  United  States  have  been  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  courts  of  justice  in  EDgland.(t) 

r*2071  *CXCVI.  In  France(A;)  before  1789,  the  ambassadorial  privi- 
1-  -I  leges  were  not  sanctioned  by  any  law,  but  rested  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  usage.  In  that  year  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  answer  to  an 
address  presented  to  them  by  the  corps  diplomattquej  declared  the  invio* 
lability  of  these  immunities.  In  1794,  (3rd  March,)  the  National  Con- 
vention decreed  that  all  questions  relating  to  these  immunities  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  At  the  present  time  all 
complaints  upon  this  subject  are  addressed  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  the  projet  of  the  Code  Civil,  there  followed  upon  the  third 
article  an  exceptional  provision,  in  these  words: — <<Les  Strangers  revetus 
d'un  caract^re  repr^sentatif  de  leur  nation,  en  qualite  d'ambassadeursi 
de  ministres,  d'envoy^,  ou  sous  quelque  autre  denomination  que  ce  soit, 
ne  seront  point  traduits,  ni  en  mati^re  civile,  ni  en  mati^re  criminelle, 
devant  les  tribunauz  de  France.  II  en  sera  de  memo  des  Strangers  qui 
composent  leur  famille  ou  qui  seront  de  leur  suite."  But  this  article 
was  rejected  by  the  Corueil  d^Etat,  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  elder  Por- 
talis,  that  <'cequiregarde  les  ambassadeurs  appartient  au  droit  des  gens; 
nous  n'avons  point  d  nous  en  occuper  dans  une  loi  qui  n'est  que  de 
regime  interieur."(^  Therefore,  the  14th  article  of  the  Code  only  pro- 
vides for  obligations  contracted  between  a  French  subject  and  an  indi- 
vidual foreigner;  nevertheless  the  provision  in  the /^rq/e<  is  considered 
by  the  legal  authorities  in  France  as,  by  usage  at  least,  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

CXCYII.  Spain  possesses  various  laws  upon  this  subject;  one  relative 
to  the  immunity  of  ambassadors  from  taxes,  another  relative  to  their 
debts,  by  which  it  should  seem  that  proceedings  may  be  taken  before  the 
Spanish  tribunals  against  ambassadors  for  debts  contracted  during  the 
P^AAQ-1  time  of  *their  mission,  but  not  on  account  of  antecedent  obli- 
I-  -I  gations,  a  municipal  regulation  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  International  Law  upon  this  subject.  Another  law  sup- 
presses the  right  of  asylum  in  the  hotel,  and  another  provides  that  only 
natives  may  represent  the  kingdom  of  Spain  at  Foreign  Courts,  (m) 

EVide  post)  decisions  on  cases  arising  under  this  Statate. 
See  cases  mentioned  in  note  to  section  172. 
also  United  States  v.  Hand,  2  Washington's  (American)  C.  0.  Rep.  435. 
Dupont  v.  Pichon,  4  Dallas  (American)  Bep.  321. 
(k)  Fseliz,  1.  ii.  t.  ii.  c.  ii.  s.  219. 

\l)  Fseliz,  ibid. ;  Loct6,  Legislation  Civile,  t  i.  p.  580,  n*  II ;  t.  ii.  p.  45,  n*  21 ; 
le  mftme,  Esprit  du  Code  Napolton,  t.  i.  p.  210.    Repertoire,  t*  Ministre  Public,  s. 
6,  8.  4,  art.  3,  (4«  edit.,  t.  TiiL  p.  291.) 
(m)  Fseliz,  1.  ii.  t.  ii.  c.  ii.  s.  220. 

Recopilacion  de  Leyes,  1.  iz.  t  31,  1.  4.  Martens,  C.  C.  t.  ii.  pp.  353,  356,  361, 
362  et  364. 
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CXCVlU.  Portugal  has  a  law  of  John  iy.,(n)  reoewed  noder  John     -4 
y.,  to  the  same  effect  aa  that  of  Spain^  with  respect  to  the  debts  and 
eontracts  of  the  ambassador. 

CXCIX.  Bnssia  has  enacted  that  all  disputes  against  any  member  of  4 
the  Embassy  most  be  transmitted  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  that  no  judgment  can  be  put  in  force  without  the  precincts  of  the 
hotel,  except  through  the  interTcntion  of  that  minister ;  all  persons  at- 
tached to  the  Embassy  and  all  foreign  couriers  are  exempt  from  the 
obligation  of  being  furnished  with  a  Russian  passport,  and  from  being 
inspected  by  the  custom-house  officers. 

AH  members  of  the  cor^%  diplomaiique  are  allowed  to  introduce  their 
moveables  duty  free,  and  to  receive  those  which  may  be  addressed  to 
them  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence  in  Russia  upon  the  same 
terms.(o) 

GC.  With  respect  to  the  German  Powers,  Austria  has  enacted  that  all      -^'- 
persons  belonging  to  the  Embassy  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  principles  of  International  Law  and  Public  Treaties. (/>) 

*The  Bavarian  Code  provides  that  all  persons  enjoying  am-  r:|coAO-| 
bassadorial  rights  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  I-  -> 
the  tribunals  of  the  country.(g) 

The  Prussian  Code  enacts  that  all  persons  belonging  to  the  embassy 
shall  be  entitled  to  those  immunities  which  International  Law  and  exist- 
ing Treaties  have  conferred  upon  them.  That  Prussian  subjects,  who, 
with  the  permission  of  their  Sovereign,  have  been  accredited  as  ministers 
from  Foreign  Courts  to  the  Court  of  Prussia,  shall  be  subject,  so  far  as 
their  private  affairs  are  concerned,  to  the  laws  of  Prussia.  That  ambas- 
sadors accredited  by' Prussia  to  foreign  courts,  are  justiciable  by  the  laws 
of  the  place  of  the  domicil  which  they  last  had,  previously  to  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  diplomatic  duties.  It  is  further  provided 
that  no  reigning  German  Prince  or  Ambassador  shall  be  subject  to  arrest 
by  any  Prussian  tribunal,  unless,  there  has  been  a  special  reservation 
upon  the  subject  made  with  respect  to  them  previously  to  their  reception 
at  Court.{r) 

CCI.  The  ancient  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  made  an  edict  to 
the  effect  that  no  persons  attached  to  an  Embassy,  on  their  arrival  or  on 
their  departure,  or  on  their  passage  through  the  country,  should  be  liable 
to  be  arrested,  or  to  be  proceeded  against  on  account  of  any  debts  con- 
tracted therein. 

A  similar  law  prevails  in  Denmark.(8) 

(fi)  1640-1656. 

(o)  La  Revue  Etrang^re,  1 1.  ii.  p.  871,  655  et  648.    Felix,  ibid. 

(p)  De  PnttliDgen,  Die  geaetzUche  Behandlong  der  Ausl&nder  in  Oesterrelch, 
tt.  8.  w.,  88.  62,  55,  116,  119. 

**Die  Oeaandten,  die  offeotlichen  OesbafUtrtlger,  nnd  die  in  ihren  Diensten 
itebenden  Personen,  geniessen  die  in  den  offentlichen  VertrSgen  gegrundetea 
BefreyuDgen." — ^AUgemeines  borgerliches  Gesetzbuch  fur  die  geaammten  Deatschen 
Krbl&nder  der  Oeaterreichischen  Monarchie,  s.  39. 

(q)  0.  i.  a.  11. 

(r)  Allgemeinea  Landrecht  fOr  die  Preossischen  Staaten:  Einleitang,  88.  36, 
8Y,  38,  39.    Fslix,  ibid. 

(f)  Felix,  ibid. 
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Among  the  privUeges  yihieb  the  usage  of  nations  has  impsi 
to  the  ambassador,  and  whioh  are  not  derived  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  b  the  exemption  of  his  person  and  his  personalty  from  taxation. 
He  iS|  moreover,  generally  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties  upon 
artioles  imported  for  the  use  of  himself  or  of  his  family.(<)^ 
r*2101  *CC!III.  Different  nations,  however,  ado|t  different  regula- 
L  J  tions  upon  thb  head,  both  as  to  the  amount  bf  this  free  importa- 
tion, and  as  to  the  time  when  it  is  permitted.  Many  nations  limit  it  to 
a  fixed  sum  during  the  continuance  of  the  embassy,    i 

The  Roman  Law(u)  compelled  the  legate  to  pay  dnt^jr  on  articles  whioh 
he  brought  with  him,  but  allowed  him  an  exemption  upon  artioles  pro- 
cured '<ex  Romano  solo"  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  his  own 
country. 

This  immunity  is  never  extended  to— 

1.  Real  property; 

2.  To  personalty  unconnected  with  the  ambassadorial  character; 

3.  And  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to  tolls  and  postages;  and,  generally 

speaking,  it  is  clear  that  this  class  of  privileges  cannot  be  con- 

sidered^x)  as  resting  on  an  unalterable  basis. 
CCIY.  The  nouse,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  hotel  of  the  ambas- 
sador is,  by  universal  consent  inviolable,  and  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
officers  of  justice  or  revenue.(^) 

r"2ll1  *'^^^  ^^^  remark  applies  to  his  carriage.  Upon  this  valuable 
I-  -I  and  necessary  immunity  was  at  one  time  grafted  the  monstrous 
and  unnecessary  abuse  of  what  was  caUed  the  Right  of  Asylum.  In 
other  words,  the  hotel  was  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  offenders  against 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  situated.  Bynkershoek(2;)  is  clearly 
right  in  pronouncing  that,  whether  common  sense,  the  reason  of  the  thing 
or  the  end  and  object  of  embassies  be  considered,  there  is  not  even  that 
faint  colour  of  reason  which  the  most  absurd  pretensions  can  generally 
put  forth,  to  be  alleged  in  favour  of  such  a  custom.    History  teems  with 

(t)  Wheaton,  1,  279.    HefiFlers,  8.  217.    Merlin,  ibid.,  8.  v.  3. 

{u)  "A  legatis  gentium  devotanim,  ex  his  tantam  speciebns  qnas  de  locis  pro- 
priis  nnde  conveniant,  hoc  deportant  octavarii  vectigal  accipiant :  qnas  vero  ez 
Romano  solo,  (qaas  snnt  tamen  lege  concess^,)  ad  propria  deferant  has  habeant 
a  prsstatione  immanes  ac  liberas." — God.  1.  iv.  t.  61,  8. 

(x)  "Im  Allgemeinen  kann  daher  von  einem  feststellenden  TOlkerrechtlichen 
Priyilegium  hinsichtlich  dieses  Panctes  keine  Rede  seyn." — Hefifters,  ibid. 

(y)  Wicqnefort,  1,  s.  28.  "La  maison  et  les  domestiques  de  rambassadenr 
Bont  inviolables."— P.  414. 

Bjnk.  ibid.,  c.  xxi.    "  ^des  legati  an  prsebent  asylum.'' 

Vattel,  1.  iy.  c.  iz.  s.  117.  "  L'ind^pendance  de  I'ambassadeur  serait  fort  impar- 
faite,  et  sa  sdret^  mal  6tablie,  si  la  maison  oii  il  loge  ne  jonissait  d'ane  enti^re 
franchise,  et  si  elle  n'^tait  pas  maccestibU  auz  mmUtres  ordinairea  de  la  justice,  .  .  . 
La  maison  d'un  ambassadeur  doit  6tre  a  convert  de  tonte  insulte  sons  la  protec- 
tion particuli^re  des  lois  et  du  droit  des  gens :  I'insulter,  c'est  se  rendre  coupable 
envers  I'^tat  et  envers  toutes  les  nations."    Merlin,  ibid.,  v.  3. 

(2)  "  Omnia  legatomm  privilegia,  quibns  utnntnr  ez  tacito  gentium  consensu, 
non  alio  fine  comparata  sunt,  quam  ut  tut6  sine  remora,  sine  impedimento  cigus- 
quam  officio  suo  fungantur.  Possunt  autem  tut6  fungi,  etiamsi  facinorosos  non 
recipiant,  nee  occnltent,  nee  Frincipi,  apud  quem  sunt,  intervertant  juritfdictionem, 
non  in  sui  vel  suornm,  at  tertii,  ad  se  non  pertinentis,  gratiam.  Sed  ejusmodi  hcc 
sunt,  ut  viz  seriam  disputattonem  desiderent." — Bynk.  ibid. 
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examples  of  the  evil  conseqaeiices  reealting  from  this  aboard  priTilege, 
which  was  ofiteD  extended  from  houses  to  whole  districts  and  quarters  of 
the  town,  as  at  Rome  and  Madrid.(a) 

It  is  true  that  those  States  which  have  allowed  this  abuse  are  bound 
to  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  abolbh  it  previously  to  the  reception 
of  the  ambassador.  (5)But  it  is  also  true  that  there  can  be  no  prescrip- 
tive right  in  any  nation  to  demand  a  continuance  of  this  obstacle  to  good 
order,  justice  and  ^peace,  wholly  unconnected  as  it  is  with  the  r^oioi 
maintenance  of  the  security  or  dignity  of  embassies.  And  every  *-  ^ 
government  must  agree  with  the  wish  of  the  learned  Merlin,(c)  that  such 
a  nuisance  should  be  universally  abolished. 

No  one  can  declare  more  strongly  than  &rotius  that  theyiM  cuyli  is  no 
part  juru  gentium.  <<  Ipse  autem  legatus  an  jurisdictionem  habeat  in 
familiam  snam,  et  an  jus  asyli  in  domo  su&  pro  quibusvis  eo  oonfugienti- 
bus  ex  concessions  pendet  ejus  apud  quem  apt.  Istud  enim  juri$  geti" 
Hum  non  e9t.''{d\ 

In  1726,  the  Duke  of  Ripperda,  the  First  Minister  of  Philip  Y.,  took 
refuge  in  the  hotel  of  Lord  Stanhope,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid. 
The  King  asked  for  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  Castillo,  the  first  tri- 
bunal in  the  kingdom,  whether,  without  a  violation  of  International  Law, 
he  had  a  right  to  take  his  subject  Ripperda,  accnsed  of  high-treason, 
by  force,  if  other  means  were  of  no  avail,  from  the  Hotel  of  the  English 
Ambassador ; — the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  Ripperda  was  accord- 
ingly taken  by  force  from  the  hotel,  and  his  papers  were  seized  at  the 
same  time.  The  British  Government,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  then  prime  minister,  complained  bitterly  of  this  act,  and  demanded 
reparation  for  an  alleged  insult  to  the  ambassador ;  the  complaint,  how- 
ever, was  founded  rather  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  act  was  done, 
than  upon  a  claim  for  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador,  to  have 
retained  the  refugee.  Spain  refused  to  make  any  reparation,  and  asserted 
boldly  the  legality  of  what  she  had  done.  The  difference  between  the 
two  nations  increased  in  bitterness  till,  in  the  next  year,  war  upon  other 
grounds  broke  out  between  them.  It  would  seem  'I'to  follow,  r^^io-i 
from  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down,  that  Spain  was  ^  -I 
not  guilty  of  any  violation  of  International  law.(e) 

(a)  "  The  Polish  Ambassador  at  Rome  in  1680,  the  Spanish  in  1682,  the  English 
in  1686,  Yolantarily  renounced  these  exorbitant  and  mUchieyous  privileges." — 
Miruss,  B.  361. 

(b)  Wicquefort,  citing  the  instance  of  certain  conspirators  seised  by  the  Vene- 
tian GovemmeDt  in  the  house  of  the  French  Ambassador,  and  the  answer  with  re- 
spect to  it  made  by  the  Yenetian  Ambassador,  that  he  would  deliver  up  to  justice 
anj  French  rebels  that  took  refuge  in  his  hotel,  adds :  **  On  pent  dire  sur  cet  ex- 
emple,  que,  suivant  U  droit  dea  gens^  la  maison  de  Tambassadeur  ne  pent  donner 
siiret^  qu'^L  lui  et  k  ses  domestiques,  et  ne  pent  senrir  d'asyle  aux  Strangers  que  da 
consentement  du  soarerain  dn  lieu,  qui  pent  estendre  on  restreindre  ce  privilege 
comme  11  veut:  pareegu^il  ne/ait  paapartie  du  droit  du  gem." — S.  28,  p.  414. 

(c)  *<  On  volt  par  ces  details,  que  le  droit  d'asyle  est,  a  regard  des  h6tel8  des  am- 
bassadenrs,  une  source  perp^tuelle  de  dissensions  et  de  querelles.    Le  bien  des 

lUations  demanderait,  sans  doute,  qu'on  Tabolit  tout-2i-fait ;  et  cela  paratt  d'autant 
plus  raise nnable,  qu'il  y  a  plusieurs  6tat8  dans  lesquels  U  n'est  point  connu." — 
Merlin,  ibid. 

{d)  L.  u.  c.  18,  Tiii.  2.  (e)  De  Martens,  C.  C.  L  174. 
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CCY.  In  1747|  a  Swedish  merchant  of  the  name  of  Springer,  aecnsed 
of  high-treason,  took  refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the  English  Ambassador  at 
Stockholm,  Colonel  Ouideckens.  The  ambassador  refused  to  surrender 
him ;  the  Swedish  Oovemment  surrounded  his  house  with  troops,  searched 
every  body  who  entered  it,  and  caused  the  carriage  of  the  ambassador, 
when  he  left  the  hotel,  to  be  followed  by  a  guard.  Guideokens  surren- 
dered Springer  under  a  protest  as  to  the  violence  done  to  his  ambassado- 
rial privilege.  England  demanded  reparation,  and  Sweden  steadily  re- 
fused to  give  it^  and  the  ambassadors  from  the  two  courts  were  mutually 
withdrawn. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  conduct  of  Sweden  was  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  International  Law.(/) 

CCYI.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  State  authorises  a  foreign  State 
to  acquire,  within  its  territory^  by  purchase,  a  residence  for  its  ambassa- 
dor, and  allows  such  residence  to  be  vested  in  the  Grovernment  of  the  coun- 
try which  accredits  the  ambassador. (^) 
X-  CCVII.  So  long,  however,  as  the  ambassador  does  not  convert  his 
'  hotel  into  a  place  of  refuge  for  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  he 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action 
within(A)  the  precincts  of  his  hotel. 

It  seems  a  corollary  from  this  proposition  that  he  should  be  entitled 
r«2l41  ^  6x®i'<3i80  privately  the  rites  of  his  own  religion,  ^though  it  be 
L  -I  at  variance  with  that  of  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  resi- 
dent, (t) 

CCYIII.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  privilege  is  confined  to  him- 
self, his  suite,  and  his  fellow-countrymen  commorant  in  the  foreign  land ; 
for  although  he  cannot  be  prevented  from  receiving  native  subjects  who 
come  to  his  hotel,  yet  it  is  competent  to  the  State(A;)  to  prohibit  them 
from  going  to  the  ambassador's  hotel  for  this,  or  indeed  for  any  purpose. 
According  to  Wicquefort,  the  State  might  require  that  the  religious  ser- 
vices be  performed  in  the  native  language  of  the  ambassador.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  a  tenable  position.  The  sanctity  of  the  hotel 
must  be  violated,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  language,  and  certainly  there 
never  could  have  been  any  semblance  of  reason  for  preventing  the  ambas- 
sador or  his  chaplain  from  the  use  of  the  universal,  or  Latin  language  in 
their  devotions.  This  restraint  by  the  State  must  be  placed^  if  at  all, 
upon  her  own  subjects. 
^  CCIX.  Since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  general  International 

'  usage  has  sanctioned  the  rights  of  private  domestic  devotion  by  a  chaplain 
in  the  hotel,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  strictly  private,  seems  to  claim  the 
sanction  of  natural  as  well  as  conventional  International  Law.    Two  con- 

(f)  Ibid.  i.  326. 

(jF)  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  "  to  aathorize  the  purchase  bj  the  Pmssian 
Minister  of  a  residence  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  Prussian  Legation,  and  to 
regulate  the  future  holding  of  the  same."— 13  &  14  Vict  c.  3.— Hertslet's  Treaties, 
vol.  Tiii.  p.  866. 

(h)  Wicquefort,  ibid.,  ss.  415,  41'8. 

It)  Martens,  ss.  224-5-6,  generally  on  this  subject 

[k)  Martens,  s.  225.  Permission  even  for  foreigners  belonging  to  a  third  country 
to  attend  has  been  the  subject  of  treaties. 
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ditioDSy  howeyer,  bare  formerly  aooompanied  the  permission  to  exercise 
this  right— one,  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  only  one  minister  at  a 
time  from  one  and  the  same  ooort;  another,  that  there  should  not  be 
already  a  public  or  a  private  eiercise  of  the  religion  existing  and  sanc- 
tioned without  the  precincts  of  the  hotel. 

Haying  regard  to  this  latter  condition,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  hay* 
ing  granted  to  the  Protestants  at  Vienna  the  liberty  of  meeting  for  the 
private  exercise  of  their  devotion,  insisted  on  the  chapels  of  the  Protes- 
tant ambassadors  being  closed. 

•There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  foundation  in  prin-  r^toi^i 
dple  for  this  very  arbitrary  act;  more  especially  as  Protestant  >•  J 
is  a  mere  term  of  negation,  under  which  are  included  worshippers  of 
very  different  tenets. 

CCX.  The  only  sound  principle  of  law  on  this  subject  is  that  already      -/-^ 
mentioned,  viz. : — ^Religious  rites  privately  exercised  within  the  ambas- 
sadorial precincts,  and  for  his  suite  and  countrymen,  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with. 

The  erection  of  a  chapel  or  church,  the  use  of  bells,  and  of  any 
national  symbol,  is  a  matter  entirely  of  permission  and  comity. 
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•CHAPTER   IX.  [•216] 

AHBAB8AD0R8 — DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  PUBUO  MINISTERS. 


GCXI.  The  Romans,  and  indeed  the  ancients  generally,  recognised 
but  one  class  of  diplomatic  agents,  whom  they  usually  designated  by 
the  terms  oratores  or  legaH, 

In  Europe  these  terms  found  their  translation  at  first  in  the  generic 
term  of  Ambassadors,(a)  or  in  some  equivalent  designation  of  a  single 
class.  Since  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  the  refinements  and  the 
vanity(5)  of  European  Courts  have  introduced  various  grades  of  diplo- 
matic agency  into  the  positive  Law  of  Nations,  which  are  only  so  far  of 
importance  inasmuch  as  different  ceremonial  privileges  are  attached  to 
the  different  degrees  of  legation. 

But  to  the  accredited  public  minister  of  every  State,  whatever  be  his 
designation,  the  rights  of  inviolability  and  the  privileges  of  exterri- 
torialty  appertain  with  equal  certainty  and  8trength.(c) 


(a)  ATnboMadeurSf  Umbaxadaretf  Ambaeiatari ;  perhaps  from  the  Spanish  Miftfor, 
to  send,  or  more  probably,  regard  being  had  to  the  simiUritj  of  the  word  in 
Tarions  languages,  from  ambaetus.    (Botschafter,  Gesandter.) 

(6)  And  the  economy,  it  should  seem,  less  expense  and  state  being  necessary 
for  the  minister  of  inferior  rank.    According  to  Yattel,  Louis  XI.  set  the  example.  I 

— L.  iv.  c.  vi.  s.  69.  i 

There  have  been  two  classes,  Kluber  says,  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  three  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.*~S.  179.  I 

(c)  "  Legati  varia  nunc  nomina  rem  ipsam  idem  sunt.'' — Bynk.  De  Foro  Leg.  c.  1.  I 

"  Quaecunque  autem  legatorum  nomina  sint  et  qusecunquelegatio  sive  ordinaria,  I 

sive  extraordinaria,  quamris  et  pro  mittentis,  et  pro  missi  dignitate  et  titulo  alius  j 

OOTOBBR,  1855—11 
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Ji^  r*9l71  *(^CIXII.  Eqaally  anknown  to  the  anoienta  was  the  modern 
L  J  distinction  of  Ordinary,  or  Re8identy(cf)  and  Extraordinary 
Ambassador. 

The  Romans,  safe,  as  they  reasonably  conclnded,  in  the  yastness  of 
their  empire,  from  foreign  invasion,  and  haying  but  little  commerce  with 
other  nations,  neither  required  nor  instituted  any  resident  ambassadors 
in  foreign  countries. 
J^  CCXIII.  The  breaking  up  of  this  yast  empire  into  yarious  kingdoms 

introduced  that  necessity,  which,  under  the  gigantic  domination  of  Rome, 
had  not  existed. 

It  was  not,  howeyer,  till  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  that 
the  institution  of  permanent  embassies,  though  beginning,  contempora- 
neously with  standing  armies,  to  take  root  soon  after  the  fifteenth  century, 
can  be  said  to  haye  become  the  established  practice  of  nations,  (e)  It 
was  about  this  period  that  the  rights  of  legation  begaQ  to  be  ascertained 
with  the  careful  minuteness  which  distinguishes  this  part  of  positive 

f  International  Law. 
CCXiy.  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  second  order, 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century  a  third  order,  of  diplomatic  agents 
appears  to  have  sprung  up ;(/)  and  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  and  the  protocol  of  Aix4a-Chapelle,(^)  in  1818,  to  which  Austria, 
r*^!^!  ^^^^^j  GredX  Britain,  ^Prussia,  and  Russia  were  parties,  the 
L  -I  diplomatic  hierarchy  has  consisted,  technically  speaking,  of  four 
orders,  classified  as  follows : — 

The  first  class  is  composed  of  ambassadors,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary,(A)  as  their  mission  be  limited  or  indeterminate  in  point  of  time, 
Papal  legates^  d  or  de  latere^  and  nuncios,  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 

4CCXy.  All  these  diplomatic  agents  enjoy,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the 
privileges  incident  to  what  is  universally  called  the  representative 
character,  by  virtue  of  which  they  represent  their  Sovereign  or  State, 
not  only  in  the  conduct  of  a£fairs  at  a  foreign  court,  but  they  also  repre- 
sent(^^  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  or  State,  and  are  by  usage  entitled, 
speaking  generally,  to  the  honours  which  the  Sovereign  or  the  State 
(if  it  could  be  conceived  to  be  present)  would  receive. 

atqae  alios  legatis  babeator  honor,  id  tamen  constare  debet,  si,  at  oportet  ex  jura 
gentium  cansam  aestlmemus,  legaU  personam  semper  atque  Banct6  habendam, 
semper  seqad  costodienda  jura,  quae  legatis,  tanqaam  legaUs,  debentar." — Bjnk. 
ibid. 

All  classes  of  diplomatic  agents  hare  equally  the  "jus  revocandi  domum.'' — 
ibid. 

(rf)  Vattel,  1.  iv.  c.  vl.  s.  73.  (e)  Ward,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.    Heflfters,  s.  199. 

Miruss,  s.  89.    Klflber,  s.  170.    Merlin,  Rupert,  Ministre  Public. 

(/)  Heffters,  s.  357,  n.  (^)  Miruss,  s.  85. 

(A)  B.  g.  such  as  are  sent  on  embassies  of  congratulation,  condolence,  or  excuse 
(Miruss,  a.  86,)  or  to  adjust  some  particular  dispute,  although  there  be  a  resident 
ambassador.    Martens,  s.  193. 

(t)  Merlin,  (B6p.,  Ministre  Public,  s.  1,)  however,  sajs,  "Nous  disons  que,  dans 
an  tel  ministre,  la  representation  est  pretquepar/ake,  car  elle  ne  Test  pas  absolu- 
ment :  quels  que  sclent  les  honneurs  qu'on  rend  Ik  un  ambassadeur,  ils  n'^gale&t 
jamais  et  nulle  part  ceuz  qu'on  rendrait  Ik  un  sourerain  en  personne ;  et  c'est 
Tembarras  de  T^tiquette,  h.  regard  d'un  souverain  se  trourant  en  pays  Stranger, 
qai  a  fait  imaginer  VincognUo,^* 
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This  idea  of  the  fall  repreneiitatiye  character  in  the  agent,  had  no 
doubt  its  origin  in  the  fdndamental  constitation  of  Monarchical  States, 
because  it  was  possible  to  represent  the  person  of  the  Monarch  3  but 
Bepublican  States,  nerertheless,  have  imitated  the  example, 

GCXYI.  Legates  d  kUere  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  class      "T 
of  Papal  agents  designated  Nuncios.  (A) 

The  legates  d  kUere  are  sent  by  the  Pope  into  Roman  Oatholic 
eountries,  to  exercise,  in  his  name,  the  spiritutd  functions  which  depend 
upon  his  recognition  as  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  nuncios  are  ambassadors  sent  to  foreign  courts  to  '^repre-  r«oiQi 
sent  the  Pope  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  of  whateyer  kind  <-  -> 
they  may  be.0  ^_ 

GCXYII.  The  division  of  ambassadors  and  nuncios  into  ordinary  and        i 
extraordinary,  had  its  origin  in  the  distinction  between  permanent  or 
indeterminate  missions,  and  those  which  had  for  their  object  the  transac- 
tion of  an  extraordinary,  particular,  and  determinate  business. 

In  modem  practice,  however,  the  title  <' extraordinary''  is  given  ooca- 
sionally  as  a  title  of  greater  honour,  even  to  ambassadors  destined  to  a 
residence,  for  an  indeterminate  period,  at  the  court  to  which  they  are 
Bent.(m) 

CCXVlll.  Diplomatic  agents  of  this  first  class  can  only  be  sent  by  T 
States,  whether  monarchial  or  republican,  entitled  to  royal  honours. 
That  is  to  say,  that  if  an  inferior  State  accredit  an  ambassador  of  the 
first  class,  he  will  not  be  received(»}  by  the  great  European  powers.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  maintain,  as  has  been  attempted,  that  the  right 
to  send  ambassadors  is  confined  to  monarchies,  or  to  deny  that  the  rank 
of  the  ambassador,  abstractedly  speaking,  depends  upon  the  sending  and 
not  upon  the  receiving  State.(o) 

CCXIX.   The  second  class  comprises  Envoys,  {Envoyiif  AhlegoH^  i 

Prolegati,  IntnaH\  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary. 

Ministers  Plenipotentiary  {Plend  potentid  muniH,  MiniUrei  PUni- 
j)OtefUiaire$f  BevoUmdchtigen  Oesandten^  Ministen^, 

The  Austrian  Minister  at  Constantinople,  who  appears  to  be  by  custom 
exclusively  designated  as  Internuncio, 

The  Internuncio  of  the  Pope. 

CCXX.  The  third,  or  intermediate  class,  created  by  the  Conference  of  -^- 
the  Five  Powers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  *is  composed  of  rtooni 
what  are  called  *^Mini$tre$  risiden^*  accredited  to  the  Sovereign.  I-  -> 
Ministers  of  this  class  are  sometimes  said  to  represent  the  affairs,  and 
not  the  person  of  their  Sovereign,  and  to  be  therefore  of  inferior 
dignity.(/)) 

[k)  The  LtgaU  is  selected  from  the  cardinals,  bat  not  the  Nuneio,  Tide  postj 
Merlin,  ibid. 

II)  Vide  post,  Chapter  on  Rblioion  and  thb  Stats. 

f  m)  Martens,  ubi  tupr» 

(a)  If  he  be  receired  at  aU^  It  mast  be  according  to  his  credentliils. — ^Yattel,  1. 
It.  c.  vi.  8.  76.    Vide  poet. 

!o)  Miruss,  s.  113.    Heffters,  s.  209.    Martens,  s.  198.    Yattel,  1.  It.  c.  vi.  s.  78. 
p)  "  Le  resident  ne  repr^sente  pas  la  personne  da  prince  dans  sa  dignit6,  mais 
senlement  dans  ses  affaires." — Yattel,  1.  ir.  c.  ri.  s.  73. 
See  below,  remarks  on  his  rtal  identity  with  the  envoy. 
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The  foarthy  usually  denominated  the  third  olass,  includes  Charges 
cT Affaires  {Greschdjlrdger)  accredited  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Either  such  as  are  originally  sent  and  accredited  ad  hoc^  or  who  have 
been  nominated,  either  verbally  or  by  writing,  ad  interim^  during  the 
absence  of  the  minister,(^)  or  accredited  to  courts  to  which  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  send  a  formally  constituted  minister. 

The  ceremonial  honours  to  which  this  class  may  bo  entitled  appear 
doubtful,  but  they  are  entitled  to  the  immunities  of  recognised  diplomatic 
agents,  though  without  the  formal  character  of  <<  Ministers.'^  To  this 
class  belong  Con8uUy{r)  being  accredited  as  diplomatic  agents^  or  public 
ministers,  such  as  are  maintained  by  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  and 
America  at  the  Courts  of  the  Barbary  States  or  in  Egypt. 

CCXXI.  These  different  orders  of  ministers,  it  must  be  observed,  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  ceremonial  honours  accorded  to  them ;  and, 
in  fact,  these  divisions,  which  make  the  difference  of  order  depend  upon 
the  difference  of  ceremonial,  are,  strictly  speaking,  illogical.  («^ 

For  if,  upon  this  principle  of  distinction,  it  were  asked  why  the  am- 
r*^2l1  ^'^^^^^^  enjoyed  greater  honours  than  the  envoy,  it  *mn8t  be 
L  J  answered,  because  the  former  belongs  to  the  first,  and  the  latter 
to  the  second  class ;  and  if  it  were  asked  why  the  former  belonged  to 
the  first,  and  the  latter  to  the  second  class,  it  must  be  answered,  because 
the  former  is  an  ambassador  and  the  latter  an  envoy. 

CCXXII.  The  only  sound  and  logical  division  is  that  which  is  founded 
on  the  true  principle  of  general  International  Law,  vix.,  a  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  affair  evidenced  by  his  credentials  (mandaium,  mandate) 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  agent,  whatever  be  his  title.  There 
is  a  clear  distinction,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  between  agents 
(Plenipotentiaries,)  accredited  by  one  Sovereign  to  another  Sovereign, 
and  agents  {Chargds  d^ Affaires,)  accredited  by  one  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  another  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.(/) 

There  is  also  a  distinction,  less  clear  but  conceivable,  between  the 
minister  representing  his  Sovereign,  both  in  his  person  and  in  his  affairs, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  ambassador,  and  the  minister  representing  the 
Sovereign  in  his  affairs  only,  as,  according  to  yattel,(u)  is  the  case  with 
the  Resident,  or  even  with  the  Envoy.  Neither  of  these  classes  of  min- 
isters have  the  preeminently  representative  character  (caractere  reprd- 
sentatif  par  excellence)  which  belongs  to  the  full  amba8sador.(x^  It  is 
between  these  two  classes,  therefore,  that  Yattel  pronounces  <<  the  most 
necessary  and  the  only  true  distinction^'  to  exist. 

The  juster  division,  however,  appears  to  be  that  already  stated,  vis., 
between  agents  accredited  to  the  Sovereign,  and  agents  accredited  to  the 
Minister. 

(q)  Ordinarilj  the  Secretary  of  Legation. — Merlin,  ibid.  s.  1,  vi.  Martens,  s. 
194.    Klnber,  s.  182.    Martens,  s.  194. 

(r)  "  Si  c«  prince  envoie  un  offent  avec  des  lettres  de  cr6ance,  et  pour  affaires 
pnbliqnes,  I'agent  est  d^s-lors  ministre  public :  le  litre  n'j  fait  rien." — ^Yattel,  1. 
ir.  c.  vi.  B.  75. 

(f)  There  is  mncb  trath  in  M.  Pineheiro  Ferreira's  remarks  on  this  point — ^Note 
to  192nd  section  of  Martens. 

(t)  Martens,  s.  191.    Wheaton,  1,  262,  s.  6. 

(u)  L.  IT.  c.  Ti.  s.  73.    *<  Le  Resident,"  &c.  (z)  Martens,  s.  193,  Notes,  &c 
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OCXXin.    It  has  been  already  observed,  that  all  these  difierent      "T 
classes  enjoy  equally  the  imiiiaiiitie8(y)  incident  to  *the  jW  lego-  r^ooo-i 
tionum  {droit  U  legaHon^  d^amhaUade^  GetandtMchafttreckt.)        L        J 

According  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  (1816,)  the 
rank  of  diplomatic  agents  between  themselves  was  to  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  date  of  the  official  notification  of  their  arrival  at  the 
court  to  which  they  are  accredited  ]  and  by  the  sixth  article,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^«)  all  distinctions  of  rank  between  diplomatic  ministerS| 
arising  out  ot  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  the  domestic  or  political 
relations  of  their  respective  courts,  are  abolished. 

CGXXIY.  Every  State  may  determine  for  itself  what  rank  it  wiH  ^ 
confer  upon  its  diplomatic  agents ;  nor  is  it  restricted  by  International 
Law  as  to  their  number,(a)  their  fiez,(&)  their  religion,(c)  or  their  station, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  military  or  oivil,(cf)  unless  the  latter  be  opposed 
to  a  fundamental  law  of  the  receiving  State.  It  is  usual  for  States  to 
send  and  receive  diplomatic  agents  of  equal  rank. 

A  diplomatic  agent  may  be  accredited  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
various  States,  as  the  history  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  abundantly 
testifies.(e) 

A  diplomatic  agent  may  be  fully  empowered  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
States,  as  at  a  congress  of  different  nations,  without  beiog  accredited  to 
any  particular  court :  or  he  may  be  accredited  by  a  third  State  to  medi- 
ate between  two  other  States.(/) 

•CCXXV.  The  legal  status  of  mere  agents  employed,  on  behalf  r#ooQT       H — 
of  Governments  or  Princes,  in  foreign  countries  is  not  very  clearly  ^        -1 
defined  by  any  writer  upon  International  Juri8prudenoe.(y) 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  agents  employed  in  adjusting  private  claims 
of  the  Sovereign,  or  negotiating  a  loan,  commissioners  to  settle  boundaries, 
and  the  like,  are  not  virtute  officii  clothed  with  the  immunities  of  a  dip- 
lomatic agent.  The  same  remark  applies  to  secret  emissaries  of  a  State, 
though  sent  with  the  permission  of  the  foreign  State  into  its  territory. 

These  commissioners  or  emissaries,  though  furnisbed  perhaps  with(A) 
letters  of  recommendcUum  from  their  Sovereign,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
more  consideration  than  private  individuals,  are  not  accredited,  and 
therefore  cannot  claim  the  jus  J^ationum, 

If,  however,  the  State  clothe  them  with  diplomatic  powers,  and  accredit 


(y)  Hefiten,  208.  "  In  Ansthnng  der  gesandtschaftlichen  Oeschafte  selbst,  der 
Fabigkeit  dozu,  und  ihrer  Giltigkeit,  ist  der  ganzer  Rangunterschied  vOlllg  ohne 
Einflass." 

(2)  Vide  ante,  Chapter  on  SoTiaxiavs.    Martens,  s.  199. 

(a)  Mimas,  s.  117. 

(b)  Martens,  s.  120.  Moser,  Die  Gesandten  nach  ihren  Rechten  nnd  Pflichten. 
— Kleine  Schrifien,  t.  3,  n.  2.    Mirnss,  s.  127. 

(e)  Vide  post,  Relxoiov  and  the  Stati. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross  was  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots'  ambassador ;  the  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol was  plenipotentiary  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  last  instance  of  the  diplomatic 
employment  of  an  English  Bishop. 

((Q  Kiaber,  s.  187.  (t)  Mirnss,  s.  120.  {f)  Miniss,  s.  86,  n.  a. 

(9)  Wicqnefort,  1.  pp.  62-3.  Yattel,  1.  iv.  c.  vi.  s.  75.  Heffters,  s.  222.  Elflber, 
8.  171-2.  Martens,  s.  196-7,  and  P.  Ferreira's  notes  thereupon.  Miruss,  ss.  107, 
111. 

(A)  Martens,  s.  203. 
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them  to  a  foreign  Stotei  they  beoome  entitled  to  the  immnnitieB  of  a  dip- 
lomatic agent.(i^ 

This  is  also  toe  case  with  deputies  sent  to  a  Congress  on  behalf  of  a 

Confederation  of  States,  if  they  be  accredited.    The  whole  question 

r*2241  ^^P®°^  ^P^°  whether  or  no  the  constituent  *body  has  been  oom- 

L        J  petent|  and  has  intended  to  clothe  them  with  a  ministerial  oha- 

acter. 

CCXXVL  Consulsi  generally  speakingy  are  not  entitled  to  the  jw 
hgationum.  The  institution  of  the  consulate  being  of  great  importance 
and  some  complexity,  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  and  distinct  dis- 
eu88ion.(^) 


[•225]  *CHAPTER    X. 

AMBASSADORS — ^INSTRUOTIONS. 


^i 


COXXYII.  With  reference  to  the  State  which  he  represents,  the 
public  character  of  the  ambassador  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  receipt 
of  his  instructions,  which  contain  the  measure  of  his  responsibility  to 
his  own  Goyemment.  These  are  for  his  own  guidance;  they  may  be 
secret  or  ostensible  to  the  court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  or  their  par- 
tial or  entire  communication  may  be  left  to  his  discretion. (a) 

Despatches  addressed  to  him  after  his  departure  may  contain,  in  sub- 
stance or  in  form,  subsequent  and  additional  instructions. 

GCXXYIII.  Yattel  remarks,  that  if  the  ratification  of  the  principal 
were  not  now  held  necessary  for  any  engagement  entered  into  by  the 
ambassador,  these  instructions  would  be  liable  to  those  principles  of  con- 
struction which  natural (6)  law  would  apply  to  the  matter  of  agency  and 
procuration  {procuration^  mandement) 

GCXXIX.  With  reference  to  the  State  to  which  he  is  sent,  the  public 
character  of  the  ambassador  receives  its  formal  recognition  on  the  pro- 
r*22fll  ^'^^^^^  ®^  ^^^  Letters  of  Credence  (^lettres  de  criance^  credUiv^ 
L         -I  OrederUicUeny  B^lauh(gung8schreihen),{d) 

(i)  "Le  mesme  mot  (ComnUtsaire)  a  soaTent  une  Bignification  plus  estendud,  et 
marque  an  ministre  qui  n'a  point  d'autre  quality  particuli^re ;  et  alors  il  pent  estre 
ministre  public,  soit  qu'il  ait  est^  envoys  k  un  congr^  ou  k  quelque  prince  ou  x^pub- 
lique." — 1  Wicquefort,  64.    Miruss,  B.  86.    Gescbafts-Gesandte. 

**  Si  ce  prince  envoie  un  agent  arec  des  lettres  de  cr6ance,  et  pour  affaires  pub- 
liqnes,  I'agent  est  d^-Iors  ministre  public :  le  titre  n'y  fait  rien."  *'  111  faut  en 
dire  autant  des  cUjmtttj  annmttsarietj  et  autres  charges  d'affaires  publiques." — Vattel, 
Ibid. 

"Tout  depend  de  la  question  de  savoir  jusqu'k  quel  point  leur  consUtuant  a  pu 
et  Youlu  leur  attribuer  un  caractdre  minist^riel." — Martens,  ibid. 

(k)  Vide  post,  Part  Seventh,  Chapter  I. 

(a)  Yattel,  1.  It.  c.  Yi..8.  77.  Wheaton,  1,  s.  268.  Heffters,  8.  210.  Martens, 
S.  205. 

Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.  1.  2,  o.  ▼!.  "  Legati  quid  rerum  olim  egerint,  et  nunc 
agant  cum  public&  audiuntur." 

(b)  Here  the  Justinian  law  would  be  almost  necessarily  resorted  to. 
ie)  Mirass,  s.  133. 

[d)  Yattel,  1.  ir.  c.  ▼!.  8.  76.    ^^Let  lettres  de  erianee  sont  ^instrument  qui  auto- 
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This  inatniment  is  addressed  by  tbe  Sovereign  or  ehief  magistrate  of 
the  State  which  the  ambassador  represents  to  the  Soyereign  or  State  to 
which  he  is  sent.  In  the  case  of  a  chargi  d^affaxretj  it  is  addressed  by 
one  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  another,  (e)  It  contains  the  genenJ 
purport  of  the  mission^  and  the  name  and  class  of  the  diplomatic  agent, 
and  requests  that  faith  may  be  given  to  his  representations  on  the  part 
of  his  principal.(/^  The  same  Letters  of  Credence  may  suffice  for  several 
ministers,  if  they  oe  of  the  same  rank. 

Sometimes  one  minister  is  furnished  with  several  Letters  of  Credence, 
if  he  be  aooredited  to  several  Sovereigns  or  States,  or  to  the  same  Sove- 
reign in  various  capacities.  If  the  rank  of  the  diplomatic  agent  be 
changed  during  his  residence  at  a  foreign  court,  fresh  Letters  of  Credence 
are  required,  and  the  ceremonies  incident  to  their  presentation  are  re- 
newed.r^)  According  to  modem  custom,  the  Full  Power  empowering 
the  diplomatic  agent  to  negotiate,  is  not  inserted  in  the  Letters  of  Cre> 
dence,  but  is  a  separate  instrument,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters- 
patent  {mandalum  jprocuratoriunij  pleni-poterUiaf  plein  jwuvoiTj  VoU" 

*CCaXX.  It  is  the  Full  Power,  whether  it  be  a  separate  in-  nno'Ti       ^' 
strument  or  contained  in  the  Letters  of  Credence,  which  founds  L        J 
the  authority  of  the  diplomatic  agent  as  the  representative  of  his  Sove- 
reign, and  the  terms  of  it  are  binding  on  him  and  his  principal,  though 
at  variance  with  secret  instructions. 

This  important  principle  of  International  Law,  which  clearly  flows 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  is  supported  by  the  express  authority  of 
Orotius,(t)  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  mercantile  agency,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Digest,  which  is  in  thb  instance,  as  in  others,  the  written 
Law  of  Nations.(^) 

rise  et  eonstitae  le  ministre  dans  son  earactire  aapr^  da  prince  k  qui  elles  sent 
addre886e8.  Si  ee  prince  revolt  le  ministre,  11  ne  pent  le  receroir  qae  dans  la 
qnalit^  qne  Ini  donnent  ses  lettres  de  cr^ance.  Elles  sent  comme  sa  procuration 
g^n^rale,  son  mandement  ouvertj  mandatum  mani/eMium." 

Ibid.,  8.  83.  "Dte  qa'il  est  entr6  dans  le  pajs  oh  il  est  envoys,  et  qu*U  it  fait 
tonnaUre^  il  est  sous  la  protection  dn  droit  des  gens."    HeffterSi  s.  200. 

U)  Martens,  s.  202.    Wheaton,  1,  267. 

\f)  Martens,  nbi  supr.  {g)  Heffters,  s.  210. 

(A)  Yattel  does  not  mention  tbe  instrument  of  Full  Powers  as  distinct  from  the 
Letters  of  Credence.  Miruss,  s.  136,  1-141.  Martens,  s.  204.  Wbeaton,  1,  268. 
Heffters,  s.  210. 

(i)  Grotins,  1.  ii.  c.  xi.  s.  12.  "Sed  et  per  hominem  alteram  obligamnr,  si 
eonstet  de  volantate  nostrft,  qa&  ilium  elegerimus,  at  instrumentum  nostrum  ad 
hoc  speciatim,  aat  sab  general!  notione.  Et  in  general!  prsepositione  accidere 
potest,  ut  nos  obliget  qui  pnepositas  est,  agendo  contra  roluntatem  nostram  sibi 
soli  significatam:  quia  hie  distinct!  sant  actas  rolendi:  anus,  quo  nos  obligamos 
ratam  babituros  qulcquid  ille  in  tali  negotiorum  genere  fecerit,  alter,  quo  ilium 
nobis  obligamus  at  non  agat  nisi  ex  praescripto,  sibi  non  aliis  cognito.  Qaod 
notandum  est  ad  ea,  quae  Legati  promittunt  pro  Begibus  ex  ▼!  instrument!  procu- 
ratorii,  excedendo  arcana  mandata." 

lb.  B.  xiii.  "Atque  bine  etiam  intelligi  potest  exercitoriam  et  institoriam,  quas 
non  tam  actiones  sunt  quam  qualitates  actionum,  ipso  natural!  Jure  nitl.  Bjnk. 
Q.  J.  P.  1.  ii.  s.  2,  c.  7. 

(k)  *'  Ut  autem  obtinuit,  Jus  Justinianseum  appellari  Ju»  eommuiu,  ita  ricissim 
Jos  commune  genere  quodam  reciprocationis,  appellabitur  Jus  Caasareum."-— 
Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.  1.  i.  c.  xxir. 
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The  Full  power  siay  be  geoeral  or  speoul.  The  general  Full  Power 
hnandcUum  iUimtiatum)  capfteitatee  the  holder  of  it  for  all  the  UBoal 
diplomatio  fanetioiiB|  or  for  negotiating  generally  with  a  foreign  State. 

There  are  some  instances  of  sach  a  Full  Power  being  construedy  as  ae- 
crediting  the  bearer  to  all  courts  {actm  tui  omnes  papulos;)(l)  but  this 
construction  has  long  ceased  to  be  maintained. 

r*2281  ^'^^^  special  Full  Power  (manda4um  Umitatum)  authorises 
I-  J  the  holder  of  it  to  transact  only  a  parlieular  business :  the  limits 
of  his  authority  are  defined,  and  out  of  these  he  cannot  traycL 

GCXXXL  If  these  powers  be  granted  to  several  persons,  it  should  be 
expressed  in  them(m)  whether  they  may  act  severally  or  only  jointly  in 
the  execution  of  their  office.  In  time  of  peace,  the  diplomatic  agent  is 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  passport  of  his  own  government.  In  time 
of  war,  he  must  be  provided  with  a  pass  of  safe  conduct  Uau/conduUf 
sedvi  conduchu  lileras),  to  ensure  his  protection  while  travelling  through 
the  territories  of  the  enemy  of  his  State.(n) 


[•229]  •CHAPTER    XI.  2j   2- 

AMBASaABOBS — ABBIVAL — ^AUDIKNOB. 

•  GCXXXII.  Eyxbt  diplomatic  agent  must  notify  his  arrival  to  the 

iT       Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.(a) 

If  the  diplomatic  agent  be  of  the  first  class,  his  arrival  is  communi- 
cated through  the  Secretary  of  the  Embassy,  or  some  other  gentleman 
{QtiandtschafUcavcdier)  attached  to  the  mission. 

He  delivers  a  copy  of  the  Letters  of  Credence  to. the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affiiirs,  and  requests  an  audience  for  his  principal  with  the 
Sovereign. 

This  audience  may  be  either  public  or  private :  diplomatio  agents  of 
the  first  class  are  alone  entitled  to  the  former.  But  this  audience  b 
not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  entering  upon  the  performance  of  his 
functions. 

The  public  audience  used  to  be  preceded  by  a  tolemn  entry  (erUrie 
KiUnndle),  the  details  of  which,  such  as  the  number  of  horses  whicn  may 
draw  the  ambassador's  coach,  the  staircase  by  which  he  is  to  ascend,  and 
the  like,  have  been  dwelt  upon  with  patient  and  characteristic  minute- 
ness by  many  German  publicists.  (&)The  ceremony  has  now  fallen  into 
general  desuetude. 

0  Miruss,  8. 137. 

kluber,  8. 193,  n.  e.,  who  says  that  two  instances  are  fonnd  in  Lamberty,  M^moireSi 
viii.  748,  ix.  653. 

Martens,  8.  204,  n.  6,  cites  De  Torey,  M6moires,  t.  iii.  p.  65,  and  sajs,  that  the 
plmepouvoW  giyen  by  the  First  Consul  to  Augereau,  in  1800,  to  make  peace  with 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  was  of  this  description. 

(fn)  Martens,  s.  204.  (n)  Mirnss,  s.  135.    Wheaton,  1,  268-9. 

[a)  Martens,  s.  206.    Miruss,  8.  307.     Wheaton,  1,  270. 

(h)  **Au  reste,  toate  cette  pinible  cSritnonie  de  I'andience  solennelle  est  pea 
n6cessairej  m6me  k  on  ambassadear,  poor  entrer  en  fonctions,"  Ac.  Martens,  ibid. 
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At  the  audience,  which  is  now  nsnallj  private,  the  Letters  of  Cre- 
dence are  delivered,  a  complimentary  speech  is  made  by  the  ambassador, 
and  replied  to  by  the  Sovereign. 

*CCXXXIII.  If  the  diplomatic  agent  be  of  the  second  or  i-^oqa-i       ^" 
third  class,  his  arrival  is  notified  by  a  letter  to  the  Minister  for  ^        J 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  is  requested  to  take  the  orders  of  his  Sovereign  re- 
specting the  delivery  of  the  Letters  of  Oredence. 

It  should  seem  that  the  majority  of  European  courts  would  concede 
to  these  diplomatic  agents  the  jHrivilege  of  a  public  audience. (c)  In 
practice,  however,  the  Sovereign  usually  receives  them  at  a  private  audi- 
ence, at  which  the  Minister  for  Foreign  AJairs  restores  to  them  their 
Letters  of  Credence. 

If  the  diplomatic  agent  be  of  the  fourth  class,  if  he  be  a  Chargi 
^Affaire*  not  accredited  to  the  Sovereign,  his  arrival  is  notified  by 
letter  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  of  whom  alone  an  audience  is 
requested  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  Letters  of  Credence.  (<f). 

«In  Bepublican  States,'^  Mr.  Wheaton  observes,  ^^the  diplomatic 
agent  is  received  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  chief  executive  magistrate 
w  council  charged  with  the  foreign  afiairs  of  the  nation.^'  It  should 
seem,  however,  that  though  there  is  loss  uniformity  in  republican  courts 
as  to  the  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  public  audience,  they  have 
nevertheless  retained  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  etiquette  prac- 
tised by  monarchical  courts  upon  these  oocasion8.(e) 

CCXXXIY.  The  rules  of  etiquette  which  long  usage  has  established  *y^ 
between  diplomatic  agents  resident  at  the  same  foreign  court,  and  towards 
the  members  of  the  foreign  government,  occupy  many  pages  of  some 
works  upon  International  Law;  but  these  rules,  though  their  observance 
on  the  ground  of  convenience  be  very  desirable,  and  their  non-observance 
would  denote  ill-breeding  in  the  State  renouncing  them,  do  not  arrive  at 
the  dignity  of  laws,  or  attain  the  character  of  rights.^/) 

♦CCXXXV.  Merlin's  remark  is  sound  and  just,  tnat  there  is  r^oan       ^~ 
but  one  general  rule  on  this  subject:  namely,  that  public  minis-  ^        ^ 
ters  should  receive  all  the  distinctions  which  etiquette  and  the  manners 
of  each  nation  have  determined,  as  marks  of  that  estimation  which  is 
befitting. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  custom  may  impart  a  value  to  a  ceremony 
in  itself  indifferent,  but  which  has  become  significant  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  object  of  the  ceremony  is  held.  We  have  seen  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  honours  of  the  salute  paid  to  the  flags  of  nations.  When 
usage  has  attached  a  real  value  to  a  point  of  etiquette,  the  omission  of  it 
18  not  justifiable  by  any  principle  of  International  Law.(<7) 


U)  Martens,  8.  20Y.    MinisB,  s.  311,  would  seem  to  deny  this. 

\d)  Wheaton,  ibid.  («)  Martens,  s.  206. 

\f\  Wheaton,  1,  272.    Merlin,  ibid.,  8.  iv. 

(g)  " Qnand  une  contame,"  sajB  Yattel,  '^est  tellement  ^tablie  qn'elle  donne 
nne  valenr  r6elle  &  des  choses  indiffi^rentes  de  leur  nature,  et  une  signification 
constante  snivant  lea  moears  et  lea  usages,  le  droit  des  gens  natnrel  et  n^cessaire 
oblige  d'avoir  ^gard  &  cette  institution,  et  de  se  conduire  par  rapport  &  ces  choses-l^ 
Gomme  si  elles  ayaient  elles-mCmes  la  valeur  que  les  hommes  j  ont  attacb4e.'' — L. 
iv.  c  vi.  8.  79. 
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^  COXXXVI.  NevertheleeSy  it  must  always  be  competent  to  a  Soyereign 

to  make  alterations  in  the  oeremonies  of  his  court :  he  must  of  coarse  be 
prepared  for  two  consequences— one  would  probably  be,  that  foreign 
nations  will  refuse  to  accredit  diplomatic  agents  to  him  to  be  received 
upon  the  footing  of  these  alterations;  another,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
be,  that  he  must  submit  himself  to  retaliatory  alterations,  in  the  person 
of  his  own  representatives  at  foreign  oourt8.(A^ 

^4-         CCXXXVII.  (t)The  mission  of  a  diplomatic  minister  may  be: — 

1.  Altered  in  its  rank  or  character. 

2.  Suspended. 

8.  Entirely  closed  or  ended. 

J^  r*2S21  CCXXXVIIL  It  is  altered  in  its  character  when  the  grade  'of 
L  -I  the  embassy  is  heightened  or  lowered,  when  an  envoy  becomes 
an  ambassador,  or  vice  versd^  or  when  an  ambassador,  sent  on  an  a&ir 
of  ceremony,  becomes  a  resident  ambassador.  By  such  changes  as  these 
the  embassy  is  not  suspended  or  ended,  but  only  changed  as  to  its  diplo- 
matic rank  or  character. 

I  CCXXXIX.  Various  events  may  happen  which  suspend  the  functions 

«  of  the  ambassador;  for  instance,  the  death  of  his  Sovereign  may  have 
this  effect  only,  though  it  may  also  end  his  mission.  During  this  inter- 
val, however,  he  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  inviolability  and  exterrito- 
riality which  appertain  to  his  office.  These  remain  until  his  embassy 
be  bond  fide  terminated,  and  until  he  has  left  the  territory  of  the  State 
to  which  he  has  been  accredited.  Thus,  Grotius  observes:  <<In  itu 
oonlinuo  et  de  reditu  censetur,  non  hoc  ex  vi  verbi,  sed  ut  absurdum 
vitetur :  neque  enim  inutile  esse  beneficium  debet.  Et  abitus  tutus  in- 
telligendus  usque  dum  eo  pervenerit  ubi  in  tuto  sit."(^) 

S^         CCXL.  The  mission  is  ended  by : — 

1.  The  lapse  of  a  particular  period,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ambassador 
appointed  ad  interim^  when  the  regular  ambassador  returns  to  his  post. 

2.  By  the  accomplishment  of  the  particular  object  of  the  mission,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  embassy  sent  for  the  purpose  of  congratulation,  or  to 
represent  a  State  at  a  particular  ceremony ;  or  when  there  has  been  a 
special  and  ftmited  object  to  the  mission  which  has  either  been  attained 
or  has  failed. 

8.  By  the  death,  abdication,  or  dethronement  of  the  Sovereign  accre- 
diting the  ambassador,  or  by  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  is 
accredited.  In  both  these  cases,  according  to  International  Usage  and 
Practice,  the  ambassador  must  be  accredited  anew  by  his  Sovereign. 
Though  in  cases  in  which  it  is  known  that  his  mission  is  only  suspended, 
and  that  he  will  be  re-accredited,  it  is  usual  to  continue  to  transact  busi- 
ness sub  9pe  rati  with  him  as  ambassador. 

P^qq-i  4*  By  the  formal  declaration  of  the  ambassador,  on  account  *of 
I-  -■  some  injury  or  insult,  or  of  some  pressing  urgency,  that  his  mis- 
sion must  be  considered  as  closed. 

(A)  Merlin,  a.  ir.    See  also  Martens,  i^  184,  npon  this  point, 
(i)  Martens,  1.  ir.  c.  3,  s.  148.     Mirnas,  as.  36&-370.     Eluber,  aa.  228-230. 
Wheaton,  Dr.  Int.  i.  sa.  23,  24. 
(k)  L.  ill.  c.  xzi.  16. 
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6.  By  the  act  of  the  Court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  when  that  Oourt, 
on  the  ground  of  his  miaoonduoty  or  of  a  quarrel  with  his  govemment| 
orders  the  ambassador  to  leave  the  territory,  without  waiting  for  his 
formal  recall. 

6.  By  the  yoluntary  resignation  of  his  office  by  the  ambassador 
himself. 

7.  By  his  recall  by  the  government  which  accredited  him.  . 
GCXLI.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  it  is  usual  for  the  ambassador  to          "j' 

request  an  audiencCi  more  or  less  formal,  according  to  circumstanceS| 
with  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  and  to  deliver  to  him  the 
order  or  letter  recalling  him  {lettresde  rappd,  ZurUckberu/ungs^chreiben.'^ 
He  afterwards  usually  receives,  in  return,  letters  or  papers  to  facilitate 
his  return  (what  are  termed  lettre$  de  ricriancejij)  recreditioj)  and  his 
passport,  and  sometimes  a  present;  but  the  Bepublic  of  the  North 
American  United  States  follows  the  example  of  the  ancient  Republic  of 
Yenice,  and  forbids  her  representatives  to  accept  any  such  present 

CCXLII.  When  the  death  of  the  ambassador  himself  ends  his  mission,  ^-p- 
the  first  step  that  the  Secretary  of  Legation — or,  in  his  default,  some 
minister  of  an  allied  power — takes  is  to  affix  a  seal  upon  his  official 
papers,  and,  if  necessary,  upon  his  moveables.  It  is  only  a  case  of 
necessity  that  warrants  the  interference  of  the  local  authority.  His 
corpse  is  entitled  to  a  decent  burial  at  the  place  of  his  death,  or  it  may 
be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  interment  elsewhere;  and  it  is  exempted 
'^from  any  mortuary  dues  usually  payable  in  the  country.  All  r«0Q4i 
questions  relating  to  his  moveable  property,  whether  he  died  L  -> 
testate  or  intestate,  are,  by  a  long-established  rule  of  International 
Comity,  determinable  only  by  the  laws  of  his  domicil  or  of  his  own 
country.  His  moveables  are  also  exempt  from  any  kind  of  tax  or 
impost  {droit  d^aubaine,  detractio,)  It  is  usual  also  to  continue  to  the 
widow,  family,  and  suite  of  the  deceased,  the  privileges  and  immunities 
incident  to  his  office,  for  such  limited  period  as  may  reasonably  suffice  to 
enable  them  to  leave  the  country. 

(Z)  "  R^cr^ance  est  anssi  en  usage  dans  cette  phrase,  UUret  de  rierianee,  qni 
ae  dit,  soil  des  lettres  qn'nn  prince  envoie  k  son  ambassadear,  ponr  les  presenter 
an  prince  d'aupr^s  dnqnel  il  le  rappelle ;  soit  des  lettres  qne  ce  prince  donne  k 
nn  ambassadeur,  afin  qu'il  les  rende,  &  son  retour,  an  prince  qni  le  rappelle.  Le 
roi  de  Pmsse  envoja  nne  lettre  de  r^crtfance  k  son  ambassadenr  pour  le  faire 
revenir.  Le  roi  d'Espagne  donna  nne  lettre  de  r6cr6ance  k  Tambassadenr  de 
France,  lorsqnHl  prit  son  audience  de  congfi," — Diet  de  TAcad.,  t.  B^cr6ance. 
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PART  THE  SEVENTH. 

[*235]  ♦CHAPTER   I.  -^^ 

CONSULS — HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

-p  CCXLin.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  former  volame  of  this  work,(a) 

mention  was  made  of  a  class  of  public  officers  who,  though  not  clothed, 
accurately  speaking,  with  a  representative  character,  are  entitled  to  a 
quasi  diplomatic  position,  namely  Consuls.  (6) 

It  is  proposed  now  to  take  into  consideration  the  character  and  func- 
tions imparted  by  International  Law  to  this  class  of  public  officers. 
V^  CCXLIY.  The  institution  of  a  Foreign  Consulate,  within  the  terri- 

'  tory  of  an  independent  nation,  is  a  most  important  result  of  Interna- 

tional Comity ;  but  inasmuch  as  Custom,  Prescription,  and  Treaty,  have 
placed  the  Resident  Consulate,  as  much  as  the  Resident  Embassy, 
within  the  domain  of  Right,  it  seems  more  properly  discussed  in  this 
portion  of  the  work  than  in  that  portion  which  is  devoted  to  the  exclu- 
sive consideration  of  questions  relating  to  International  Comity  .(c)  The 
origin  of  this  institution  is  probably  traceable  to  that  Domestic  Con- 
sulate which,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  founded  in  most  of  the  maritime 
r*23Bl  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  south  ^connected  with  commerce  and  navigation ; 
I-  -I  and  for  the  decision  of  which,  it  relied  mainly  upon  principles 
gleaned  from  the  Roman  and  Grreek  Law. 
X-  The  tribunals  of  the  domestic  institutions  were  occupied  by  jadges,(<f) 
'  known  by  the  name  of  Juges  Consuh,  or  Consuls  Marchands;  while 
the  foreign  institution  was  dependent  on  certain  officers  known  by  the 
title  of  Consuls  cToutre  mer,  or  Consuls  a  VEtranger,  These  latter 
officers  were  persons  sent  by  independent  countries,  or  free  cities,  to  the 
seaports  and  adjacent  towns  of  foreign  kingdoms  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  national  commerce,  especially  in  matters  of  shipwreck,  of 
watching  over  national  interests  and  privileges,  and  of  adjusting  disputes 
between  national  sailors  and  merchants.(e) 

(a\  Vide  ante,  rol.  i.  p.  10. 

\h)  MiltitZy  Manuel  des  Consuls,  t.  i.  p.  6 ;  a  work  of  mftrvellous  research  and 
great  ability. 

U)  Vide  ante,  yoI.  i.  pp.  12,  13,  tt  prcuertimy  pp.  160-1. 

{d)  The  term  "  contulaire^*  is  still  used  as  synonymous  with  "  eommerdaP*  on 
the  Continent.  "  Sentence  eoneulaire,"  "  condemnation  coneulaire"  ^^jurisdiction  con- 
etdairej"  as  expressing  the  attributes  and  powers  of  "  tribunaux  de  commerce." — 
De  Martens,  Le  Guide  Diplomatique,  t.  i.  p.  238,  notes. 

(«)  The  first  chapter  of  the  famous  Coneolato  dd  Mare  is  in  these  words  :— 
"  Sogliono  ogn'  anno  il  dl  del  Natale  del  nostro  Signore ;  air  ora  del  respero  gli 
nomini  da  bene  naviganti,  e  padroni,  marinari,  o  tutti,  o  maggior  parte  di  quell! 
ragunarsi  in  consiglio,  in  un  luogo  da  loro  eletto,  e  deputato,  come  per  usanza 
hanno  nella  Citta  di  Yalenza ;  e  quivi  per  elezione,  e  non  per  sorte,  tutti  insieme 
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The  perils  to  which  infant  commerce  was  exposed,  and  the  insecurity 
of  personal  intercourse  with  foreigners  during  the  times  of  oppression 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  rendered  the  two 
following  objects  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  : — 

1.  The  obtaining  in  foreign  countries  a  place  of  safe  deposit  for 
merchandize. 

2.  A  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  it,  independent  of  the  country 
in  which  it  was  situated. 

About  the  eleventh  century  depotitories  and  k  jurisdiction  in  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  all  questions  *of  this  ^907-1 
kind  sprang  into  existence  under  the  protection  of  Consuls  upon  L  -> 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  \  and  in  the  East,  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  institutions  upon  the  coast  of  Syria  was  one  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  Crusades.  The  establishment  of  facto- 
ries in  Greece  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amalphi  and  Venice,  indeed,  pre- 
ceded the  Crusades,  while  the  establishments  of  factories  in  Syria  was 
the  fruit  of  those  conquests.  These  were  at  first  under  the  protection  of 
the  Christian  and  Frank  sovereignties,  which,  from  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  till  the  thirteenth  century,  maintained  their  position  in  the 
East. 

During  this  period,  a  system  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  every  Euro- 
pean should  be  amenable  only  to  the  law  of  his  native  country//)  After 
this  period  when  the  East  had  fallen  under  the  captivity  of  Islam,  trea- 
ties were  entered  into  (of  which  the  fourteenth  century  furnishes  abund- 
ant examples)  between  the  Christian  and  Moslem  powers,  and  especially 
in  Egypt,  which  confirmed  the  establishment  of  European  consulates  in 
Mahometan  countries. 

About  the  same  time  the  institution  began  to  extend  itself,  keeping 
pace  with  the  extension  of  trade,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean, 
OTer  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Europe.  In  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  especially,  foreign  merchants  inhabited  par- 
ticular quarters  of  the  town,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
their  Consuls,  who  were  also  designated  by  various  titles,  according  to 
the  customs  of  various  countries,  viz. :  Governors^  Protectors,  r^oon 
^Ancients,  Aldennen,(g)  SyndicSj  Jurats,  Privosts,  Capitouls,  *■  J 
EcKevins,  and  who  administered  justice  to  their  fellow-countrymen  accord- 
ing to  their  national  laws,  and  maintained  the  privileges  conceded  to  them 
in  all  matters,  especially  as  to  the  use  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins 
of  their  respective  countries. 

The  organization  of  the  Consulate  was  more  or  less  complete,  accord- 

raccolti,  0  la  maggior  parte  di  lore,  eleggono  dae  nominl  da  bene,  dell'  arte  del 
mare,  per  lore  Consoli,  e  per  Gindici  un'  altro  della  medesima  fazione  del  mare,  e 
non  d'altro  qualsisia  u£Bcio  o  arte ;  e  qnesto  eleggono  per  Gindice  delle  appel- 
lazioni,  le  qnali  appellazioni  si  fanno  delle  sentenze  date  per  i  predetti  Gonsoli. 
B.  le  sopradette  elezioni  si  fanno  per  vigore  de'  priTilegi  ottenati  dal  Re,  e  dagli 
antecessor!  di  qnello,  qnali  priyilegi  hanno  gli  nomini  da  bene  della  sopradetta 
arte  del  mare."  Then  follow  several  chapters  as  to  the  mode  of  exercising  their 
jarisdiction,  both  by  the  Gonsuls  and  the  Gonrt  of  Appeal. 

(/)  Vide  post,  DoMiciL.    Miltitz,  1.  ii.  c.  1.    R^sumd  Ph.  394-401.    HefFters, 

ittes  Bach,  iii.  Die  Gonsnln,  s.  224. 

{jf)  Appellation  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 
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fng  as  the  interests  which  the  Consul  had  to  protect  were  more  or  less 
regnlar,  as  the  obstacles  they  had  to  encounter  were  greater  or  less,  as  the 
Municipal  Laws  of  the  State,  in  which  thej  were  established,  were  more 
or  less  penetrated  by  the  commercial  spirit.  The  Levant  produced  the 
best  specimens  of  the  institution;  and  Venice,  G^noa,  Marseilles,  and 
Barcelona  appear  to  have  been  the  cities  in  which  it  attained  the  greatest 
perfection.(A) 

At  this  tim&when  the  faith  of  Treaties  was  little  respected ;  when  even 
alliances  of  Slates,  subjected  as  they  were  to  frequent  violations,  offered 
but  a  feeble  guarantee  for  the  security  of  life  and  property  to  the  stran- 
ger ;  when  one  nation  generally  regarded  the  trade  of  another  as  an  injury 
to  her  own  subjects;  when  embassies  were  of  rare  occurrence  and  of 
short  duration,  and  when  there  were  no  Resident  Ambassadors,  Interna- 
tional Commerce  would  have  withered  away  without  the  protecting  shadow 
of  the  Consulate.  Consuls  alone,  at  this  time,  enjoyed  the  full  privileges 
of  the  ju$  gentium^  and  all  the  immunities  accorded  at  the  present  time 
to  Ambassadors. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  a  great  change 
had  been  effected  in  the  whole  condition  of  International  Commerce,  and  of 
International  intercourse  generally.  About  this  time,  permanent  and  per- 
petual legations  had  become  a  part  of  the  received  Public  Law  of  Europe ; 
the  idea  of  national  independence,  moreover,  had  taken  deep  root,  and 
r^Sd1  ^^^  exterritorial  jurisdiction,  both  criminal  *and  civil,  of  the  Con- 
L  -I  suls  was  wholly  at  variance  with  this  principle;  at  the  same  time 
the  general  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  improvement  of  Municipal 
Law,  rendered  it  less  necessary;  and  throughout  Christian  Europe,  this 
jurisdiction  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  territorial  authorities. 

The  mediseval  institution  of  consular  jurisdiction,  under  the  influence 
of  these  causes,  entirely  changed  its  condition  and  character,  and  shrank 
into  a  general  vigilance  of  the  Consul  over  the  interests  of  the  shipping 
and  navigation  of  his  nation,  and  into  a  kind  of  authority,  not  very  accu- 
rately defined,(t)  over  the  members  of  it  at  a  particular  locality. 

This  is  the  position  which,  in  Christian  countries,  the  Consulate  occu- 
pies at  the  present  day.  In  Mahometan  countries,  however,  States  have 
retained,  by  virtue  of  express  stipulations  in  Treaties,  the  jtu  gentium 
incident  to  accredited  ministers,  together  with  the  especial  prerogHitives 
of  jurisdiction,  which  have  been  alluded  io,{k) 

CCXLY.  The  status  of  the  Consulate,  therefore  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  require  a  twofold  division,  viz. : — 

1.  The  legal  status  of  Consuls  in  Christian  countries. 

2.  The  legal  status  of  Consuls  in  the  Levant  and  in  Mahometan  coun- 
tries. 

TA)  Miltitz,  1,  ii.  c.  3,  s.  viii.  p.  492. 

(•)  "  A  faimabU,  amiahUmmt,"  in  the  GoDSular  Inatructions  put  forth  by  France 
and  Greece. 

(*)  Miltitz,  I.  iii.  c.  1.  Bynkerahoek,  De  Fore  Leg.  vol.  yL  c.  x.  Martens,  Droit 
dea  Gens,  1,  ir.  c.  Iii.  8.  147.    Vattel,  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  8.  34. 
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CCXLYI.  Consuls  in  Christian  oonntriea  ara  not,  legally  speaking, 
Public  Ministers  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  though  having  a 
pablio  character,  they  are  under  a  more  special  protection  of  International 
Law  than  uncommissioned  individuals.  This  protection  they  have  a  right 
to  claim  both  from  the  State  which  sends,  and  from  the  State  which 
admits  them.  But  they  are  not  the  representatives  of  their  State,  or 
entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded  to  such  repre* 
Bentatives,  whether  they  be  full  ambassadors,  or  simple  chargis  dPaffairet^ 
and  for  these  more  especial  reasons  : 

*1.  They  are  not,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  also  charges  r^oiii 
d'affaires,(&)  furnished  with  credentials  {lettret  de  crdance,)  but  ^  J 
with  a  mere  commission  [lettres  de  provistan)  to  watch  over  the  commer- 
cial rights  and  privileges  of  their  nations. 

2.  They  cannot  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  functions  without  the 
permission  and  confirmation  of  their  commission  by  the  Sovereign  of  the 
^country  to  which  they  are  deputed.  That  commission  is  termed  the 
exequatwTj  and  may,  at  any  time,  be  revoked  by  such  Sovereign. 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  amenable  to  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  Vattel's  position,  that 
they  are  exempted  from  the  latter,  is  wholly  unsupported  by  the  requisite 
proof.(c) 

(a)  Kent's  CommentarieSy  Ac,  vol.  i.  part  1, 1.  ii.  p.  41.  Wheaton's  Hist  p.  244. 
Wheaton's  Elements,  kc,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  Fynn's  British  Consal  Abroad,  passim. 
Wildman's  Int.  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  130 ;  vol.  il.  p.  41.  Heffters,  Drittes  Buch,  p.  223. 
Ortolan,  Dipl.  de  la  Mer,  t.  i.  p,  275.  De  Martens  et  De  Gnssej,  i.  Index  Ezpl. 
«  Consols."     Wicquefort,  t.  i.  s.  6,  p.  I.    Valin,  Ord.,  vol.  i.  1.  1,  t.  9.    De  Oonsnls. 

Saalfeld,  Handbuch  des  Positiven  Yolkerrechts,  p.  117,  s.  66.  A  very  useful  and 
correct  summary  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  Consuls. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Consular  Bstablishments,  laid  before  Par- 
liament, 10th  August,  1835. 

Ffeliz,  Droit  International  Priv^,  eh.  Exterritoriality. 

Flassan,  Histoire  G^n^rale  et  Raisonn^  de  la  Diplomatie  Frangaise,  t.  i.  viL 

OrundsMze  des  Praktischen  Europaischen  Seerechts,  Yon  Kaltenboon,  Berlin, 
1851;  ii.  352,  s.  216. 

Le  Guide  Diplomatique,  par  le  B.  Charles  De  Martens,  t  i.  c.  12,  p.  236.  (4th 
Ed.  1851.) 

(b)  The  Consuls-General  of  France,  at  Cairo,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  in  the  capital 
of  the  South  American  Republics,  and  also,  it  is  believed^  at  Canton  and  Manilla, 
are  charges  d'affaires,  as  well  as  Consuls.  The  French  agent  at  Bucharest  is  accred- 
ited as  *^  Agent  et  Con8ul-G«n6ral."  The  powers  of  these  Consuls  are  of  a  much 
more  extended  character  than  those  of  the  European  Consuls. — De  Martens,  ib.  L 
257.  n. 

(e)  Vattel,  t.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  s.  34.  "  Ses  fouctions  exigent  premidrement  qu'il  ne 
soit  point  sujet  de  I'^tat  oil  il  reside ;  car  II  serait  oblig^  d'en  suivre  les  ordres  en 
toutes  choses,  et  n'aurait  pas  la  liberty  de  faire  les  fonctions  de  sa  charge.  EUes 
paraissent  mSme  demander  que  le  Consul  soit  ind^pendant  de  la  Justice  criminelle 
ordinaire  du  lieu  oa  il  reside,  en  sorte  qu'il  ne  puisse  6tre  molest^,  ou  mis  en  prison, 
k  moins  qu'il  ne  viole  lui-mdme  le  droit  des  gens  par  qnelque  attentat  6norme." 
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P^oiQ-i      *^«  ^^^7  ^^  snbjeot  to  the  payment  of  taxes. 

L        J      5.  The  permission  to  have  places  of  worship  in  their  houses  is 

very  rarely  accorded  to  Consuls,  (cf) 

6.  They  have  no  claim  to  any  foreign  ceremonial  or  mark  of  respect, 
and  no  right  of  precedence,  except  among  themselves  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  different  Sates  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  have  a  right  to 
place  the  arms  of  their  country  over  the  door  of  their  residence. 

GCXLYII.  De  Martens(e)  is  of  opinion  that  unless  they  have  engaged 
in  trade,  or  become  owners  of  immoveable  property  in  the  country,  they 
cannot  be  arrested  or  incarcerated  for  any  less  offence  than  a  criminal  act. 
As  a  part  of  the  results  of  the  ever-memorable  action  at  Algiers,  Lord 
Exmouth  demanded  and  obtained  full  compensation  from  the  Dej  for  all 
injuries  and  losses  inflicted  on  the  British  Consul,  and  caused  him  to  beg 
r*94.^1  pardon  in  terms  dictated  for  having  imprisoned  *him ;  moreover, 
L  J  he  insisted  on  the  relea8e(/)  of  the  Spanish  Vice-Consul,  impris- 
oned upon  a  fictitious  charge  of  debt. 

When  the  French  protectorate(^)  had  been  established  by  Admiral 
Dupetit  Thenars  over  Tahiti,  in  1842,  the  French  found  themselves  the 
objects  of  ill-concealed  hostility.  This  they  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  English  missionaries  in  the  island.     A  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  had 

« Et  bien  qne  rimportance  des  fonctions  consalaires  ne  soit  point  assez  relevde  i 
pour  procnrer  h  la  personne  da  GodsqI  rioTiolabilit^  et  Tabsolae  ind6peiidance 
dont  joaissent  les  ministres  publics,  comme  il  est  sous  la  protection  pariiculidre 
dn  Boaverain  qui  I'emploie,  et  charge  de  veiller  k  sea  int^rdts,  s'il  tombe  en  faate, 
lea  6gard8  dus  k  eon  maf tre  demandent  qu'il  lui  soit  renvoj^  pour  6tre  puni.  C'est 
ainsi  qu'en  usent  les  dtata  qui  veulent  vivre  en  bonne  intelligence.  Mais  le  pins 
silr  est  de  pouryoir,  antaut  qu'on  le  peut,  k  toutes  cea  choaes,  par  le  traitd  de  com- 
merce." 

**  On  peut  accorder"  (aays  De  Martens,  I.  iv.  c.  iii.  s.  148,  note)  "  que  la  plupart 
dea  ^tata  ne  refuseraient  paa  reztradition." 

"  Considering  the  importance  of  the  conaular  functions,  and  the  activity  which 
la  required  of  them  in  all  great  maritime  ports,  and  the  approach  which  Consuls 
make  to  the  efficacy  and  dignity  of  diplomatic  characters,  it  was  a  wise  prorision 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  gave  to  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  Consuls,  aa  well  as  Ambaaaadors  and  other*public 
miniatera ;  and  the  federal  juriadiction  is  underatood  to  be  ezclusive  of  the  State 
Courta."— 1  Kent,  45. 

(d)  The  second  aeparate  article  of  the  Treaty  between  France  and  the  Hanse 
Towna,  stipulated  1716. 

*'  I.  Que  si  un  ministre  de  Sa  Majesty,  r^sidant  dans  une  desdites  yilles,  vient  k 
y  d6c6der,  il  sera  permis  k  sa  famille,  h^ritiers,  ou  ayant  cause  de  continuer,  en 
payant  le  loyer,  d'y  tenlr  chapelle,  ainsi  qu'elle  a'y  tenait  pendant  la  vie  dudit 
B^aident,  et  ce  pendant  trois  mois  seulement,  k  compter  du  jour  de  son  d^c^s,  k 
moina  que  Sa  Majeat^,  avant  ce  temps-I&,  n'edt  choisi  une  autre  maison  dans  la- 
quelle  I'^tablissement  d'une  chapelle  anrait  aussi-t6t  M  fait,  auquel  cas  elle  cessera 
dans  la  maison  dudit  d^funt. 

"  IL  Que  le  Roi  donnera  des  ordres  precis  et  effectifs  dans  tons  les  ports  et  lienz 
n^ceaaairea,  pour  qu'il  ne  soit  apportd  aucun  trouble  ni  empdchement  auz  sujets 
desditea  Tillea  de  Lubeek  Bremen  et  Hambourgh^  lora  de  la  c6rimonu  det  obsiquet  de 
ceuz  d'entr'eux  qui  aeront  d^c^d^a,  dana  I'^tendue  pes  terres  de  I'ob^isaance  de  Sa 
Majesty,  et  ce  sous  peine  de  prison  centre  les  contrevenana,  et  de  telle  amende  qu'il 
appartiendra." — Schmauss,  ii.  1623.  See  Wenck,  vol.  iii.  p.  769,  for  the  Treaty 
between  France  and  Hamburg,  a.  d.  1769.  Fynn,  13.  De  Martens,  Dr  des  Gens, 
i.  149. 

(e)  De  Martens,  Le  Guide  Dipl.  i.  250. 
^f)  Annual  Regiater  (1816,J  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  104,  237-8-9. 

This  account  is  taken  from  the  Amiual  Regiater  for  1841. 
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gone  012 1  originally  as  a  missionary,  was  at  this  juooture  acting  as  British 
CoDsnl.  He  had,  indeed,  a  short  time  previously,  notified  to  the  En- 
glish Qoyernment  his  resignation  of  that  office;  but,  as  intelligence  of 
tbe  aooeptance  of  this  resignation  had  not  reached  Tahiti,  he  was  still 
clothed  with  the  character  and  exercising  the  functions  of  Consul.  The 
Erench  officers  looked  upon  him  as  the  chief  author  of  the  disturbances 
that  broke  out  from  time  to  time,  and  of  the  opposition  evinced  to  their 
authority.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  March,  in  1844,  a  French  sen- 
tinel was  attacked  by  the  natives;  the  French  determined  to  make  Mr. 
Pritchard  responsible  for  this  act.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  March,  as  Mr.  Pritchard  was  leaving  his  house,  he  was  seized  by 
the  Commandant  of  Police,  with  some  soldiersy  who  hurried  him  off  to 
prisoo,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement.  The  following  paper 
was  circulated  in  the  French,  English,  and  Tahitian  languages: — 

"  French  Establishment  in  Oceania. 
« A  French  sentinel  was  attacked  in  the  night  of  the  2nd  to  the  drd 
of  March.  In  reprisal,  I  have  caused  to  be  seized  one  Pritchard,  the 
only  daily  mover  and  instigator  of  the  disturbances  of  the  natives.  His 
property  shall  be  answerable  for  all 'damage  occasioned  to  our  establish- 
ments by  the  insurgents ;  and  if  French  blood  is  spilt,  every  drop  shall 
recoil  on  his  head. 

"D'AUBIGNY, 

"  Commandant  Particnlar  to  the  Society  Islands. 

"  Papiti,  3rd  March." 

♦At  the  intervention  of  Captain  Gordon,  of  the  British  war-  rMAA-t 
steamer  Cormorant,  Mr.  Pritchard  was  released  from  prison,  on  ^  J 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  again  landed  on  the  Society  Islands; 
without  taking  leave  of  his  family,  he  was  conveyed  in  the  Cormorant 
to  Valparaiso,  where  he  embarked  in  the  Vindictive,  and  was  brought 
to  England. 

When  the  news  of  this  outrage  reached  England,  a  natural  feeling  of 
indignation  was  loudly  expressed;  and  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  that  <'a 
gross  outrage,  accompanied  with  gross  indignity,  had  been  committed 
npon  Mr.  Pritchard :"  at  the  same  time  he  stated,  that  as  this  act  had 
not  been  done  in  consequence  of  any  authority  given  for  that  purpose  by 
the  French  Government,  he  entertained  a  strong  hope  that  it  would  at 
once  make  the  reparation,  which  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  require.  . 

In  this  expectation  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  disappointed.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  Session  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  5th  of  September, 
he  was  enabled  to  state  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  discussion 
between  the  two  Governments,  relative  to  the  Tahitian  affair,  had  been 
brought  to  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  termination.  This  was  effected 
by  the  payment^  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  as  an  indemnity  or  compensation  for  the  out- 
rage which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the  French  in  the  island  of 
Tahiti.(A) 

(h)  Annual  Register,  yoI.  Izzxvi.  (1844),  pp.  260-1. 
NOYKMBKR,  1855.— 12 
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^  CCXLVni.  The  pnvilegei/  of  ^oVsul^  sl^fer  &  Wey  w^^emed^^ 

^        from  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  are,  generally  speaking,  an 

exemption  from  any  personal  taz^  and  generally  from  the  liability  to  ^ 
have  soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses;  and  in  cases  where  the  ambassa- 
dors are  absent,  or  non-resident,  they  have  a  right  of  access  to  the  an- 
thorities  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside.  They  are  usually  allowed 
to  grant  passports  to  subjects  of  their  (the  consuls')  own  country,  living 
r*94^1  *^^^^^°  ^^®  range  of  their  consulate,  but  not  to  foreigners.  As 
^  -la  general  rule,(i)  the  muniments  and  papers  of  the  consulate  are 
inviolable,  and  under  no  pretext  to  be  seized  or  examined  by  the  local 
authorities. 
r-h  CCXLIX.  As  a  general  rule,  too,  Consuls,  in  Christian  countries, 

'  have  no  contentious  jurisdiction  over  their  fellow-countrymen,  but  simply 
a  sort  of  voluntary  jurisdiction — a  power  of  arbitration  {Jurisdiction 
arbitrale)  in  disputes,  more  especially  those  relating  to  matters  of  com- 
merce.(A:)  Their  functions  must,  in  great  measure,  depend  upon  the 
municipal  law  of  their  own  country.  No  contentious  jurisdiction  can, 
according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  a  former  chapter,  be  exercised 
over  their  fellow-countrymen  without  the  express  permission  of  the  State 
in  which  they  reside;  and  no  Christian  State  has  as  yet  permitted  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  foreign  Consuls.  But  usage,  and  the  rule  adopted 
in  most  treaties,  concede  to  the  Consul  the  assistance  of  the  local  police 

, when  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  functions  over  the  sea- 

^  men  of  merchant-vessels  belonging  to  his  own  country .(^ 

CCL.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  institution  of  the  consulate  is  a 
result  of  International  Comity;  and  that  the  refusal  to  receive  a  foreign 
Consul  is  no  breach  of  strict  International  Law.  But  a  Consul,  admitted 
r*24A1  ^^^^^^^  ^^J  express  'stipulation,  is  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
■•  -1  leges  as  bis  predecessors  have  enjoyed,  upon  the  general  principle 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  that  every  nation  is  presumed  to  follow 
custom  and  usage  in  its  treatment  of  foreigners,  and  is  bound  to  give 
previous  warning  of  its  intention,  if  it  have  any,  of  adopting  a  different 
course  with  respect  to  them.(m)  As  a  general  rule,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  treaty  upon  the  subject,  the  Consul  looks  for  his  authority  and 
functions  to  the  diplomatic  instrument,  by  which  he  is  appointed  to  his 

(i)  Mr.  Fynn,  in  his  work  on  the  British  Consul  Abroad,  observes,  (p.  17,)  "A 
Consul,  however,  is  distinguished  from  the  merchants  or  inhabitants  of  the  pl^ce 
where  be  is  appointed  to  by  various  priyileges,  derived  from  treaties,  or  founded 
on  usage.  He  is  respected  in  a  particular  manner:  on  his  arrival  he  is  allowed  a 
free  entry  for  his  furniture  and  baggage ;  be  is  exempt  from  the  excise  or  inland 
duties  on  liquors  and  other  articles  of  consumption,  for  hinuelf  and  family;  he  is 
entitled  to  a  seat  on  the  Bench  with  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  whenever  he  is 
obliged  to  appear  at  their  assemblies;  to  act  as  Countel  for  the  subjects  of  his 
nation,  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  them  and  the  natives  of. the  place.  He  is 
exempt  from  lodging  the  military  in  his  house ;  and  is  to  be  furnished  with  a 
Ifuardf  when  he  requires  one,  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  the  maintenance  of  his  au- 
thority over  the  subjects  of  Ms  own  country  trading  to  where  he  is  located;  and  all 
masters  of  vessels  are  to  show  him  respect  and  obedience/' 

(k)  De  Martens,  Dr.  des  Gens,  i.  251.  (/)  De  Martens,  ib.,  i.  287. 

(fn)  Vattel,  t.  i.  liv.  ii.  c.  ii.  s.  34.  <*  Au  d^faut  des  trait^s,  la  coutume  doit 
servir  de  r^gle  dans  ces  occasions;  car  celui  qui  re^oit  un  Consul  sans  conditions 
expresses,  est  eensd  le  recevoir  sur  le  pied  €tabli  par  I'usage."  C   (  ^ 
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office,  to  the  exequatur  which  empowers  him  ta  exercise  them,  and  to 
any  modification  which  the  particular  law  or  custom  of  the  country  in 
which  he  is  placed  may  apply  to  them;(n)  and  he  must  always  remem- 
ber^  that  the  principal  end  and  object  of  the  consulate  is  to  protect  the 
external  commerce  and  the  national  navigation  of  his  own  country  in 
the  rights  secured  to  them  by  usage  or  treaty. 

GCLI.  Some  nations  permit,  and  others  forbid  their  Consuls  to  trade;  -i-^ 
a  trading  Consul  is,  in  all  that  concerns  his  trade,  liable  to  the  local  au- 
thorities in  the  same  way  as  any  native  merchant.  In  fact,  sometimes 
natives  of  the  locality  itself  in  which  consular  services  are  required,  are 
appointed  Consuls;  and  thus  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  subjects 
of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  and  the  agents  of  a  foreign  State. 
Such  an  appointment  is,  perhaps,  rightly  pronounced,  by  a  considerable 
living  authority,  to  be  objectionable  in  principle.(o)  The  prerogatives 
of  such  Consuls  are  very  limited;  the  only  exemptions  which  they  appear 
to  enjoy  are  from  lodging  soldiers  and  from  personal  service  in  the  civic 
guards  or  militia.(|>) 

«CCLII.   Such  an  appointment  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  pMA^r-i         i" 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign,  though  a  condition  of  this  ^        -I 
kind  has  sometimes  formed  the  subject  of  an  express  provision  of  a 
treaty.     Thus,  in  the  Treaty  of  1753,  between  the  Crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  the  Bepublic  of  Holland,  it  is  provided : — 

*'  L'on  fera  attention,  de  part  et  d'autre,  de  nommer  pour  Consuls 
dans  les  Etats  respectifs,  comme  ci-dessus,  des  propres  sujets  naturels ; 
et  81 1'une  des  parties  contractantes  nommait  pour  son  Consul,  dans  les 
Etats  de  I'autre,  un  sujet  de  celle-ci,  il  sera  libre  k  cette  demi^re  de 
Fadmettre,  on  non."(g')  ^_ 

GCLIII.    Consuls-General  are  sometimes  appointed.     These  officers  i 

exercise  their  functions  over  several  places,  and  sometimes  a  whole 
country;  and,  generally  speaking.  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  are  under 
their  control. 

GCUy.  The  appointment  of  Vice-Consuls  is  also  sanctioned  by  the       ^ 
practice  of  nations. 

English  Vice-Consuls  are  usually  appointed  by  the  Consul,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  English  Vice-Consul  corresponds  directly  with  the  Consul;  but 
in  special  cases  with  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  the  first  in8tanoe.(r) 

CCLV.  The  Treaties  which  have  reference  to  this  subject  appear  to 
admit  of  the  following  classification  : — 

1.  Treaties  between  Christian  European  States. 

2.  Treaties  between  Christian  European  States  and  the  States  of  North 
and  South  America. 

3.  Treaties  between  the  States  of  North  and  South  America. 

4.  Treaties  between  Christian  States  and  Infidel  or  Heathen  States. 

(n)  De  Martens,  ib.  i.  260-5. 

(o)  De  Martens  et  De  Cnssey,  Bee.  de  Trait.  Index  Ezplicatif,  p.  zzz.  tit.  Con- 
snls,  '*  Usage  deplorable  en  principe." 

(jf)  De  Martens,  Le  Guide  Diplomatiqae,  U  398. 

Iq)  Wenck.  Codex  Jur.  Gent.  t.  ii.  p.  775  (r)  Fynn,  p.  6. 
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^    Ui^UA/,        The  Treaties  which  principally  illustrate  the  functions,  powers,  and         ^ 
fl^h^     priyileges,  of  Consuls  are,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  classifioa- 

/^  '*'         tion,  the  following : 

ArMi^**  ^r*9iftn      ^'  Treaties  between  Christian  European  States. 

y        -^     L  ^*^J  •France  with  Spain,  1768.1769.  i 

'  •  :• .     /O  *^'  «        with  Great  Britain,  1787.  ' 

7 -_-cT- r.-'^JC**)    «         with  the  Netherlands,  1840. 
"^^  ^' '  \^  ^    "        with  Russia,  1787. 

nW-*y       u        with  Portugal,  1667,  1797. 
Austria  with  Spain,  1725. 

"  .     with  Greece,  1835. 
Denmark  with  Spain,  1641,  1742. 

«  with  Kussia,  1782. 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  with  the  Netherlands,  1753. 
«  "  «        with  Kussia,  1787. 

•«  «  «        with  Sweden,  1742.         '         j^ 

kuuwii*^       \- ^^^'*'*"  ''^^^  Portugal,  1844.  V. SJj UMiu  J ^l  j  *^^   '^^      ^ 
>V  ,  J  .    >^  Grcai  -Brttoin  with  France,  1787  (victe  ante,)       /L^jTj^aJIS     lit  c 
\\\  ft^w,  iu>Cr  u  with  Portugal,  1840.      _        ^       /U^fc^*-*-^;     ^ 

/^^3  «  with  Russia,  1843,  ^VI^ 

C    I      u.  ''7t  "  with  Spain,  1665,  1667,  1751. 

J^O*^v  >v%iv^         ^^^^.^  ^.^j^  ^j^^  Netherlands,  1714,  1816. 

'  "X^J^^l^H^  Tv^'^^        "     with  Great  Britain  (vide  ante.) 

J    -  C  jA  ^'  T'®*^^®8  between  the  States  of  North  and  South  America  and 

^¥f^Jr^^      Christian  European  States. 

^A  'w^^'^*^'  *•  ^'^^^  America: — 

^     -  \  vJ     I  United  States  of  North  America  with  France,  1788,  1800. 

f*  *- •^     |WC»^  "  "  ^^^*^  Denmark,  1826. 

"SkA^^       •  "  "  with  Spain,  1795, 1819. 

if  /^*  ^^^**^^  "  "  ^^^^  ^'*®**  Britain,  1806. 

I^i^  '   \  ^  "  "  ^i'^  Prussia,  1828. 

J  ^  ^  «  "  with  Sweden,  1816,  1827. 

«  "  with  Austria,  1829. 

/3.  South  America  :~^ 

ifextco  with  France,  1827.  ,      .,    f\i.\uja^  foScl     " 

«      with  Great  Britain,  1826.    *  v  '^  *      rl  n  ^      I  i'^T^ 

«      with  the  Netherlands,  1827K'>M.  flw  JLfftl^*^*(^  *  ^  v  w, 
iVeir  Grenada  with  France,  1840. 

^ra2;t7  with  Denmark,  1828.  V  "Jv  i  C^    i< 

^>    p  '  ►  «      with  Great  Britain,  1827.  ^^^  1>  <^-^  ,  I  Yitf  0 

I  i^  ;>^  m  a  «      with  Prussia,  1827.  tvA^  M^'^^l  ^6 1  '  ^  b*^ 

U     -^ i /  » •  •"-  r*ViQl  *^«a;a«  with  France,  1839.  ' 

\\^r^  ,  >y-"  L  ^^^J  iJio  de  la  Plata  with  Great  Britain,  1825. 

I  <f^t         ^'  Treaties  between  the  States  of  North  and  South  America. 
V  '    '  ^  /..  Central  America  with  the  United  States,  1825. 

/  /I « ^  ^^^  *^*-  Columbia  with  the  United  States,  1824. 

.  'V  ^^.  is^Ci  I    4.  Treaties  between  Christian  States  and  Infidel  or  Heathen  States. 
'*^  ,    .^r,  Morocco  mth  France,  1682,  1767.    Sf^^tlvt 

'  *'  ^      •  «        with  Denmark,  1767. 

-^•^•^;f'  WW.  -'^f— 'S^^,": 
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f^/  ^  ^^^«^^  ^^*^^  Spain,  1799,  /^^/ 
AT.  /^H^ii^^     "        with  United  States  of  North  America,  1786,  1830.  r-¥ 

/r  6'v         "       with  Great  Britain,  1826.  MwiU*'  h^.  A^U,  I)  '' 

^l^  jU^         «       with  the  Netherlands,  1683,  1752.  ^  f\  I      ^        I(/l\  J 

i^Cr^  TAe  OtUman  PorU  with  France,  1535,  1569,  1584.  /^<'i*^/  ^ITet 

^  .  iVi  "  witli  *lie  Two  Sicilies,  1740.  ?l^  A.        /Ji  Ai 

^     *^^  "  with  Spain,  1782.  ,\         '  ^ 

/  qJq  It  with  United  Slates  of  North  4^merioa.    L  /^.y-Mw 

/y-^.T/    /i'JT^         "  with  Great  Britain,  1675.  ^     ^.(?^      iir? . 

^'^'  *^  J\*»tt  with  Denmark,  1751.  A'l  (V^^     '^ f  ^ 

<<     with  Spain,  1794. 

<<    with  United  States  of  North  America,  1797. 
Tripoli  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  1754,  1816. 
«       with  Spain,  1784. 

««       with  United  States  of  North  America,  1805.  ^ 

"       with  Great  Britain,  1662,  1675, 1694,  1716,  J754.     _    Cf 
Persia  with  France,  1708,  1715,  1808.-^^r^K^^Hw  if^i'^  ^  fU^^j  K^k( 
China  with  Great  Britain,  1843. 
CCLYI.  From  these  Treaties  the  general  usage  of  nations  with  respect      ^-^ 
to  the  condition  and  aathoritj  of  Consuls,  hoth  in  Christian  and  Infidel 
countries,  may  be  collected.     It  may  be  useful  to  mention  further  that 
those  Treaties  which  most  fullj  illustrate  the  usual  and  ordinary  itatui 
of  Consuls,  as  distinguished  from  their  extraordinary  privileges  in  Tur- 
key *and  the   Levant,  are   the  following,  viz. : — ^The  Treaty  r^nftoi 
between  Sicily  and  the  Netherlands  in  1753,  and  more  particu-  ^        -I 
larly  the  31st  article.(«) 

The  « Convention  entre  la  Cour  d'Espagne  et  celle  de  France,  pour 
mieuz  r^ler  les  fonctions  des  Consuls  et  Yice-Consuls  de  ces  deux  Cou- 
ronnes  dans  leurs  Ports  et  Domaines  respectifs"  of  1769.(<) 

The  Consular  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  France,  in  1788. 

The  Treaty  between  France  and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  1839. (u) 

r#J  Wenck.  ii.  774-5. 

{t)  67  the  12th  Article  of  this  Treaty  it  is  provided,  <<Toii8  les  diffiSrends  et 
procte  entre  les  sujets  de  Taiie  des  parties  contractantes  sur  le  territoire  de  I'au- 
tre,  et  notamment  toot  ce  qui  concerne  les  gens  de  mer,  seront  jag^s  par  les  Con- 
sols respectifs,  sans  qa'aacun  officier  territorial  puisse  interrenir,  et  que  les  appels 
des  jugements  consnlaires  seront  port^s  devant  les  tribunaux  da  pays  qui  a  institu6 
las  Consuls,  lesquels  tribunaux  pourront  seuls  en  connaltre." 

(11)  Martens,  Rec.  deTrait^s,  ftc,  1830-39,  toI.  xxIy.  p.  990. 

*'  Art  9.  Les  Consuls,  Yice-Consuls,  et  agens  consulaires  respectifs,  ainsi  que 
leurs  chanceliers,  joulront,  dans  les  deux  pays,  des  privileges  g^n^ralement  attri- 
ba6s  k  leurs  charges,  tels  que  I'exemption  des  logemens  militaires,  et  celle  de 
tontes  les  contributions  directes,  taut  personnelles  que  mobili^res  ou  somptuaires, 
k  moins,  toutefois  qu'ils  ne  Boient  citoyens  du  pays,  ou  qu'ils  ne  deviennent,  soit 
propri^taires,  soit  possesseurs  de  biens  immeubles,  ou,  enfin,  qu'ils  ne  fassent  le 
commerce,  dans  lesquels  cas  lis  seront  soumis  aux  mdmes  taxes,  charges  et  impo- 
sitions que  les  autres  particuliers.  Ces  agens  jouiront  en  outre  de  tons  les  autres 
privileges,  exemptions  et  immunit^s  qui  pourront  6tre  accord^s,  dans  leurs  resi- 
dences, aux  agens  du  m6me  rang  de  la  nation  la  plus  favoris^e. 

10.  <'  Les  archives,  et  en  g^n^ral  tons  les  papiers  des  chancelleries  des  consulate 
respectife,  seront  inviolables,  et  sous  aucun  pr^texte,  ni  dans  aacaa  cas,  lis  ne 
pourront  dtre  saisis  ni  visit^s  par  I'autorite  locale. 


t 
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[•262]  ♦CHAPTER   III.  ^/j 

CONSULS — ^DUTIBS  AND   POWERS  OF. 

CCLVIL  It  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  this  work  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  principal  domestic  regulations  of  particnlar 
States  upon  the  duties  and  powers  of  Consuls.  The  law  of  the  United 
States  of  America  upon  a  subject  in  which  thej  have  so  deep  and  legiti- 
mate an  interest,  is  thus  stated  bj  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent : — 

"  The  Laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  Consuls  and  Yioe- 
Counsuls,  specially  authorise  them  to  receive  the  protests  of  masters  and 
others  relating  to  American  commerce,  and  thej  declare  that  Consular 
Certificates,  under  seal,  shall  receive  faith  and  credit  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  likewise  made  their  duty,  where  the  laws  of  the 
country  permit,  to  administer  on  the  personal  estates  of  American  citizens, 
dying  within  their  consulates,  and  leaving  no  legal  representative,  and  to 
take  charge  of  and  secure  the  effects  of  stranded  American  vessels,  in  the 
absence  of  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  \  and  they  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  destitute  seamen  within  their  consulates,  and  to  send  them  at  the 
public  expense,  to  the  United  States,  It  is  made  the  duty  of  American 
Consuls  and  commercial  agents  to  reclaim  deserters,  and  discountenance 
insubordination,  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  local  authorities  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  discharge  seamen  cruelly  treated.  It  is  also  made  the 
duty  of  masters  of  American  vessels,  on  arrival  at  a  foreign  port,  to  de- 
posit their  registers,  sea-letters  and  passports  with  the  Consul,  Yice-Con- 
sul,  or  commercial  agent,  if  any,  at  the  port;  though  this  injunction  only 

11.  "Les  Consnls,  Yice-Gonsnls,  et  agens  consnlaires  respectifs,  aaront  le  droit, 
an  d^^s  de  lenrs  nationanx  mort8|  sans  avoir  test^  ni  d^sign^  d'ex^cuteurs  testa- 
mentairesi  de  rempliri  soft  d'office,  soit  k  la  requisition  des  parties  int^ress^es,  en 
ajant  soin  de  pr6venir  d'avance  Tautorite  locale  comp^tente,  les  formalit^s  n^ces- 
saires,  dans  I'int^rdt  des  h^ritiers,  de  prendre  en  leur  nom  possession  de  la  succes- 
sion, de  la  liquider  et  administrer,  soit  personellement,  soit  par  des  d616gD^s, 
nomm^s  sons  leur  responsabilit^. 

12.  "  Les  Consuls,  Yice-Consuls,  et  agens  consnlaires  respoctifs  seront  exclu- 
sirement  charges  de  la  police  interne  des  narires  de  commerce  de  leur  nation,  et 
les  autorit6s  locales  ne  ponrront  j  intervenir  qu'autant  que  les  d^sordres  survenus 
seraient  de  nature  a  troubler  la  tranquillity  publique,  soit  a  terre,  soit  a  bord  d'aa- 
tres  b&timens. 

13.  '^Les  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  et  agens  consnlaires  respectifs  pourront  faire 
arrSter  et  renvojer,  soit  k  bord,  soit  dans  leurs  pays,  les  matelots  qui  auraient 
d6sert^  des  b&timens  de  guerre  on  de  commerce  appartenant  a  leur  nation.  A  cet 
effet  ils  s'adresseront  par  ^crit  aux  autorit^s  locales  comp^tentes,  et  justifieront, 
par  Texhibition  des  registres  du  b&timent  on  du  r61e  d'6quipage,  on,  si  ledit  na- 
vire  6tait  parti,  par  copie  desdites  pi^es,  diiment  certifi^es  par  enx,  que  les  bom- 
mes  qu'ils  r^clament  faisaient  partie  dudit  6quipage.  Sur  cette  demande,  ainsi 
justifi6e,  la  remise  ne  pourra  leur  6tre  refus^e.  II  leur  sera  de  plus  donn6  toute 
aide  et  assistance  pour  la  recherche,  saisie  et  arrestation  desdits  d^serteurs,  qui 
seront  mdme  detenus  et  gard6s  dans  les  prisons  du  pajs,  k  la  requite  et  aux  frais 
des  Consuls,  jusqu'&  ce  que  ces  agens  aient  trouv6  une  occasion  de  les  faire  partir. 
Si  pourtant  cette  occasion  ne  se  presentait  pas  dans  un  d^lai  de  quatre  mois,  & 
compter  du  jour  de  I'arrestation,  les  d^serteurs  seraient  mis  en  liberty,  et  ne  pour- 
raient  plus  6tre  arrdttfs  pour  la  m^me  cause.'' 
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I4>plie8  when  the  Teseel  shall  haye  come  to  an  entry,  or  transacted  busi- 
ness at  the  port.  These  particular  powers  *and  duties  are  simi-  r^ofio-j 
lar  to  those  prescribed  to  British  Consuls,  and  to  Consuls  under  I-  -I 
the  consular  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France,  in  1788 ; 
and  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  nations,  and  are  not  to  be 
construed  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the 
consular  appointment.  The  consular  convention  between  France  and  this 
country,  in  1778,  allowed  Consuls  to  exorcise  police  over  all  vessels  of 
their  respective  nation,  <  within  the  interior  of  the  vessels,'  and  to  exer- 
cise a  species  of  civil  jurisdiction,  by  determining  disputes  concerning 
wages,  and  between  the  masters  and  crews  of  vessels  belonging  to  their 
own  country.  The  jurisdiction  claimed  under  the  consular  convention 
with  France  was  merely  voluntary,  and  altogether  exclusive  of  any  coer- 
cive authority ;  and  we  have  no  treaty  at  present  which  concedes  even 
such  consular  functions.  The  doctrine  of  our  courts  is,  that  a  foreign 
Consul,  duly  recognised  by  our  Government,  may  assert  and  defend,  as 
a  competent  party,  the  rights  of  property  of  the  individuals  of  bis  nation, 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  may  institute  suits  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  any  special  authority  from  the  party  for  whose  benefit  he 
acts.  But  the  Court,  in  that  case,  said  that  they  could  not  go  so  far  as 
to  recognise  a  right  in  a  Yice-Consul  to  receive  actual  restitution  of  tho 
property,  or  its  proceeds,  without  showing  some  specific  power  for  the 
purpose  from  the  party  in  interest."(a) 

CCLYIII.  The  authority  and  powers  entrusted  by  the  British  Govern-       "r" 
ment  to  their  Consuls  are  to  be  found : — 

1.  In  certain  general  institutions  issued  in  1846  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Department.  Of  these  the  following  only  require 
to  be  noticed  in  this  work  : — 

<<  Seo.  1.  ExequcUur ^Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Consul  at  his  post,  he 

will  announce  himself  to  the  principal  public  authorities,  and  will  show 
them  Her  Majesty's  Commission  *or  a  copy  thereof;  and  he  may  r«2541 
if  required,  give  them  a  copy,  stamped  with  the  consular  seal.       ■-        -J 

"  The  original  Commission  should  be  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador or  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  country  in  which  the  Consul  has 
to  reside,  with  a  request  that  the  said  Ambassador  or  Minister  will  apply 
to  the  proper  authorities  for  the  usual  exequatur  to  enable  him  to  enter 
officially  upon  his  consular  duties. 

«Seo.  2.  Privileges, — Her  Majesty's  Commission  and  the  exequatur 
will  secure  to  the  Consul  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges,  immunities, 
and  exemptions,  as  have  been  enjoyed  generally  by  his  predecessors,  and 
as  are  usually  granted  to  Consuls  in  the  country  in  which  he  resides ; 
and  he  will  be  cautious  not  to  aim  at  more. 

"  Seo.  7. — Advice  and  asaistance  to  be  given  to  British  subjects. — The 
Consul  will  give  his  best  advice  and  assistance,  when  called  upon, 
to  Her  Majesty's  trading  subjects,  quieting  their  differences,  promoting 
peace,  harmony,  and  good-will  amongst  them ;  and  conciliating,  as  much 

(a)  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  42-3. 
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as  possible,  the  sobjects  of  the  two  coantries  npon  all  points  of  difference 
which  may  fall  under  his  cognizance. 

<<  In  the  event  of  any  attempts  being  made  to  injure  British  subjects, 
either  in  their  persons  or  property,  he  will  uphold  their  rightful  interests, 
and  the  privileges  secured  them  by  treaty,  by  due  representation  in  the 
proper  official  quarter.  He  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  careful  to  conduct 
himself  with  mildness  and  moderation  in  all  his  transactions  with  the 
public  authorities ;  and  he  will  not,  upon  any  account,  urge  claims  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majest/s  subjects  to  which  they  are  not  jusUy  and  fairly 
entitled.  If  redress  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local  administration,  or 
if  the  matter  of  complaint  be  not  within  their  jurisdiction,  the  Consul 
will  apply  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul-Oeneral,  or  to  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ter, if  there  be  no  Consul-General  in  the  country  wherein  he  resides,  in 
order  that  he  may  make  a  representation  to  the  higher  authoritieB,  or 
take  such  other  steps  in  the  case  as  he  may  think  proper ;  and  the  Con- 
r*2^^1  ^^^  *^^^^  P^^  strict  attention  to  the  instructions  which  he  may 
^        J  receive  from  the  Minister  or  Consul-General. 

"  Seo.  10.  Protection  on  board  of  British  ships, — Misconception 
having  arisen  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  protection  which  commanders 
of  British  ships  may  afford  to  any  individuals  seeking  refuge  on  board 
of  those  ships,  the  Consul  is  informed  that  the  commanders  of  British 
ships  lying  in  the  ports  of  a  foreign  country  are  not  authorized  to 
harbour  any  persons  (even  if  British  subjects)  who  may  seek  refuge  on 
board  of  their  vessels,  in  order  to  evade  or  resist  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws,  to  which,  by  reason  of  their  residence  in  the  country,  they 
have  rendered  themselves  amenable ;  and  the  Consul  will  bear  in  mind, 
in  all  applications  which  may  be  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  individuals 
80  circumstanced,  that  such  persons  are  liable  to  be  taken  by  due  process 
of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

"  Seo.  16.  Certificates, — The  Consul  will  be  careful  not  to  grant  a 
certificate  of  any  fact  of  which  he  has  not  accurately  ascertained  the 
truth  ;  and  whenever,  he  is  required  to  attest  or  certify  a  document 
consisting  of  more  than  one  sheet,  he  will  unite  the  sheet  by  a  tape  or 
ribbon  to  the  end  of  the  document,  by  means  of  wax  or  wafer,  on  which 
he  will  place  his  official  seal. 

<'Sbo.  24.  Precedence  between  Consuls  and  Naval  Officers. — In  order 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  has  arisen  to  Her  Majesty's  service 
from  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  point  of  etiquette  between  Her  Majesty's 
Consuls  and  the  Commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  arriving  at 
foreign  ports  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  first  visit,  it  has  been 
decided  that  whenever  the  captain  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war, 
being  a  post-captain  or  a  commodore,  wearing  a  blue  pendant,  shall 
signify  to  the  Consul,  in  writing,  his  arrival  at  the  port  at  which  the 
Consul  resides,  the  Consul  (or  Yice-Consul  in  ports  were  there  is  a 
Consul-General)  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  waiting  in  person 
on  the  commander  of  the  ship,  and  of  affording*  him  such  assistance  as 
r*2'ifil  ^®  °**^  require.  Commanders  *of  Her  Majesty's  navy  will,  on 
l-  ->  their  arrival  at  any  such  ports,  wait  upon  Her  Majesty's  Consuls, 
but  they  will  be  waited  upon  by  Yioe-Consuls.     Consuls-General  aud 
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Consnlfl  will,  in  all  oases,  wait  upon  flag-offioera  and  oommanders  wearing 
a  red  or  white  pendant,  without  wuting  for  any  previous  oommunioation. 
The  officers  commanding  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  have  orders  to 
furnish  a  boat  to  oouTey  the  Consul  on  board,  and  to  re-land  him,  on 
the  Consul  notifying  his  wish  to  have  a  boat  so  sent  for  him.  The 
Consul  will  strictly  attend  to  the  foregoing  instructions.  The  copy  of  a 
memorandum  upon  this  subject,  issued  by  the  Admiralty  to  Her  Majesty's 
naval  officers,  is  herewith  enclosed. 

«  SfiO.  27.  Vice-  Contuh. — ^In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  Consul  neces- 
sary that  a  Yioe-Consul  should  be  stationed  at  any  port  within  his 
district,  where  no  British  vice-consulate  has  heretofore  existed,  or  wherever 
a  vacancy  shall  occur,  he  will  report  the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
showing  at  the  same  time  how  far  British  interests  require  such  an 
appointment ;  and  if  suggested  as  expedient,  he  will  submit  the  name 
of  some  English  merchant  of  respectability  for  the  appointment,  with 
the  grounds  of  his  recommendation ;  but  he  will  in  no  case  give  him 
any  commission  or  sanction  to  act  in  that  capacity,  until  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  been  given.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
such  approval,  the  Consul  will  acquaint  the  individual  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  Yioe-Consul,  and  will  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  authority 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  together,  with  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
his  conduct  conformable  to  those  which  he  himself  is  acting." 

The  Consul  is  ordered  not  to  dismiss  any  Yioe-Consul  acting  within 
his  district  without  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  if  he 
should  be  of  opinion  that  good  and  sufficient  grounds  exist  for  the 
dismissal  of  a  Vice-Consul,  he  will  give  information  thereof  to  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  suspending,  provisionally,  the  Yice-Consul, 
only  when  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  case  may  appear  to  require 
80  *prompt  a  proceeding ;  and  awaiting,  in  all  cases,  the  decision  r^^o^il 
of  the  Secretory  of  State,  previously  to  taking  ulterior  proceed-  ^  -I 
ings  upon  the  subject. 

At  the  close  of  every  year,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Consul  to  transmit 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  list  (according  to  a  prescribed  form)(6)  of  all 
persons  who  may  be  acting  within  his  consular  district,  and  under  his 
jurisdiction,  either  as  British  Yice-Consuls,  Deputy  Consuls,  Provisional 
Consular  Agents,  or  in  any  other  similar  capacity ;  stating  in  such  return 
the  station,  the  name  of  the  individual,  his  consular  rank,  the  date  of 
his  provisional  nomination,  and  the  date  of  the  approval  thereof  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

"  Seo,  29.  Passports. — The  Consul  will  not  take  upon  himself,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  grant  passports.  If,  however,  the  regulations  of 
the  country  wherein  he  resides  require  that  his  visa  should  be  affixed  to 
the  passport  of  British  subjects,  or  that  a  certificate  should  be  furnished 
by  him,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  passports  from  the  proper  authorities, 
he  will,  when  called  upon,  affix  such  visa,  or  give  such  certificates."  (c) 

An  Order  in  Council  regulating  the  consular  fees  issued  in  1851. 

GGLIX.  The  authority  and  powers  of  British  Consuls  are  also  to  be       ^^ 

(b)  Which  is  annexed  to  the  statnte. 

(c)  Fynn's  British  Consals'  Handbook,  pp.  36-55. 
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found  in  the  statute  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  George  IV .  ]{d)  and 

yalso  in  the  statute  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Oeorge  IV.  (chapter  78) 
relating  to  the  performance  of  quarantine.(e) 
"*    In  tbe  statute  of  the  12th  and  13th'of  Yiotoria  (chapter  62)  great 
r*2^A1  powers  are  given  to  Consuls  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  *the 
L        J  marriage  of  British  suhjects  resident  in  foreign  countries. 

The  statute  of  the  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  chapter  112,(/)  commonly 
called  <<The  Merchant  Seamen's  Act,"  contained  various  proTisions 
relating  to  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls.  This  statute  did  not  apply  to 
any  ship  registered  in  or  belonging  to  any  British  colony  having  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  or  the  crew  of  any  such  ship  while  it  was  within  the 
precincts  of  the  colony ;  but  it  did  apply  to  every  ship  belonging  to  any 
colony  or  possession  of  the  British  Crown,  when  proceeding  from  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another  (including  the  islands  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Sarks,  and  Man,)  or  from  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  any  port  of  any  foreien  power,  or  to  any  colony  to  which 
,      the  ship  did  not  belong.  ^^AX^iiS  #ivk  US  hO^  t^fUhy 

This  statute  was  ^-"-^Tfifl  by  one  passed  id  1854  (the  17th  and  18th 
Vict.  c.  104,)  called  the  «  Merchant  Shipping  Act,"  and  which  is  in 
fact  a  code  of  British  mercantile  and  marine  law;  it  embodies  and 
extends  the  provisions  of  the  former  statute,  and  contains  a  variety  of 
important  provisions  with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  British 
Consuls  over  the  commercial  marine  of  Great  Britain  :  the  sections  which 
principally  relate  to  this  subject  are  mentioned  in  the  note  appended  to 
these  observations.(^) 

CCLX.  The  most  instructive  and  remarkable  of  the  Regulations 
respecting  Consuls,  promulgated  by  Foreign  Powers  for  the  direction  of 
their  subjects,  appear  to  be  the  following  :{h) — ^Those  put  forth  by  Spain 
in  1745,  1817,  1818,  1827;  by  France,(t)  <<  Ordonnances"  respecting 

(d)  Chapter  87.  "  To  regalate  the  Payment  of  Salaries  and  Allowances  to 
British  Consuls  at  Foreign  Ports,  and  the  Disbursements  at  sach  Ports  for  certain 
public  Purposes.'' 

(e)  In  this  statute  the  clauses  which  extend  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
relate  to  proTisions  for  the  support  of  churches  and  chapels  in  foreign  ports  and 
places  where  a  chaplain  is  appointed  and  maintained  by  subscription. 

(/)  Sec.  61. 

(p)  Ss.  13,  31,46,  62,  63,  64,  80,  81,  83,  103,  104,  105,  168,  192  to  211,  inclu- 
Sive ;  219,  220,  221,  227,  230,  246,  267  to  267,  inclusive ;  276,  483  to  494,  inclu- 
Bive. 

(h)  De  Martens,  ib.  331-2,  recommends  them  as  "les  plus  indispensables  4 
connaitre  on  k  consulter." 

(0  In  the  Code  de  Comnaerce  are  these  provisions : — 

<*  234.  Si  pendant  le  cours  du  voyage,  il  y  a  n^cessit^  de  radoub,  ou  d'achat  de 
victuailles,  le  capitaine,  apr^s  I'avoir  con8tat6  par  un  procdsverbal  sign6  des 
principaux  de  I'^quipage,  ponrra,  en  se  faisant  autoriser  en  France  par  le  tribunal 
de  commerce,  ou  a  d6faut,  par  le  juge  de  paiz,  chez  T^tranger  par  le  consul 
fran9ais,  ou  a  d6faut,  par  le  maglstrat  des  lieux,  emprunter  sur  le  corps  et  qnille 
du  vaisseau,  mettre  en  gage  ou  vendre,  des  marchandises  Jusqu'&  concurrence  de 
la  somme  que  les  besoins  constates  exigent. 

"  Les  propri^taires,  ou  le  capitaine  qui  les  repr6sente,  tiendront  compte  des 
marchandises  vendues,  d'apr^s  le  cours  des  marchandises  de  m6me  nature  et 
quality  dans  le  lieu  de  la  d^charge  du  navire,  k  I'^poque  de  son  arriv6e. 

"  244.  Si  le  capitaine  aborde  dans  un  port  Stranger,  il  est  tenu  de  se  presenter 
au  consul  de  France,  de  lui  faire  an  rapport  et  de  prendre  an  certificat  constatant 
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Conrab  in  ^Christian  eonntrieSy  published   in  1888,   1845;  r«o5Qi 
respecting  Gonsulfl  in  Barbary  and  the  <<  ScheUes  du  Levant^'*  I-        J 
those  published  in  1886.    Those  pnt  forth  by  Sardinia  in  1885 ;  by      .. 
Pnissia(A;)  in  1796,  and  in  the  years  immediately  following;  by  Brasil    /\ 
in  1884 ;  by  Denmark  in  1824 ;  by  the  United  States  of  jfSk^  America 
'  in  1833 ;  by  Russia  in  1820 ;  by  Greece  ia  1884.(^       '^     V 

^h\^J^rY       r    ^      »CHAPTER  Iia  '  [♦260] 

hi        ' 

DBGI8ION8  or  MUMIOIPAL  TRIBUNALS  AS  TO  CONSULS. 

CCLXI.  A  Consul  being  a  person  impressed  with  a  public  character        «L. 
is  «  entitled''  (as  Lord  Ellenborongh  says)  <<  to  privilege  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent|  such  as  for  safe  conduct;  and  if  that  be  violated^  the  sovereign  has 
a  right  to  complain  of  such  violation.''(a) 

Yattel  complains  that  Wicqnefort^  in  his  Treatise  on  AmbassadorS| 
denies  to  Consuls  the/iM  gentium^  while  he  cites  instances  which  support 
their  claim  to  it.  But  these  instances  when  examined  do  not  sustain 
the  assertion  of  Yattel.(&) 

CCLXII.  The  Governor  of  Cadiz  having  arrested  and  insulted  the        J^ 
Dutch  Consul,  the  United  States  complained  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  on 
the  ground  that  the  "^im  gentium**  had  been  violated,  and  not  on  the 
ground  that  specific  treaties,  which  was  their  real  vantage  ground,  had 
been  disregarded  by  these  acts. 

The  Dutch  also  made  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
an  Ambassador  for  their  Consul  at  Genoa,  but  the  Senate  refused  their 
claim,  replying :  «  Qu'ils  ne  le  reconnoissoient  point  pour  Ministre  Pub- 
lic; et  que  tout  ce  qu'on  pouvoit  d^id^rer  d'eux,  c'estoit  la  jouissance 
paisible  des  droits  et  des  privileges,  que  la  coustume  attribue  k  cetto  sorte 
d*emplois.  Les  Consuls  ne  sent  que  des  marchands,  qui  avec  leur  charge 
de  juge  des  differends,  qui  peuvent  ^naistre  entre  ceux  de  leur  r»oAii 
nation,  ne  laissent  pas  de  faire  leur  trafic,  et  d'estre  sujets  ft  la  I-  ^ 
justice  du  lieu  de  leur  residence,  tant  pour  le  civil  que  pour  le  criminel ; 
oe  qui  est  incompatible  avec  la  quality  de  Ministre  Publio/'(c) 

In  1634  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  the 
Papal  €k>vemment,  on  account  of  divers  flagrant  and  indefensible  out- 
rages committed  by  the  Governor  of  Ancona  against  the  property  and 
persons  of  the  Consuls  of  the  Republic,  seizing  the  papers  and  goods  of 
one,  and  imprisoning  the  person  of  the  other,  upon  suspicions  wholly 
unsupported  by  proof.    The  Ambassador  of  France  interfered  to  mediate 

r^poque  de  son  arriv^e  et  de  son  depart,  r6tat  et  la  natare  de  son  chargement." — 
L.  ii.  t  iy. 

ik)  See  Manael  Pratiqae  des  GonsnlatSi  by  De  Mensch. 
I)  See  these  translated  into  French,  in  a  note  to  p.  245,  of  De  Martens,  Le 
Guide  Diplomatiqae,  t  i. 
(a\  Viveash  v.  Becker,  3  Manle  &  Selwyn,  (Q.  B.  Rep.,)  297.    Vide  post 

16)  Wicqaefort,  L'Ambassadenr  et  ses  Fonctions,  1.  i.  s.  v.  p.  63. 
e)  Wicqaefort,  1.  i.  s.  r.  p.  62. 
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between  the  parties.  But  these  were  oases  in  which  the  (Government  of 
Venice  would  have  resented  the  injury^  if  one  of  their  private  citizens 
had  been  the  subject  of  it ;  and  Wicquefort's  position  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  Consuls  is,  <<  Les  Princes  qui  les  employent  les  prot^gent,  comme 
personnes  qui  sont  &  lenr  service  et  comme  tout  bon  maistre  protege  son 
serviteur  et  son  domestique ;  mais  non  comme  Ministres  Pnblics."(c?) 

And  it  is  with  the  instances  cited  bj  Wicquefort  before  his  eyes  that 
Bynkershoek^  not  disposed,  it  must  be  presumed^  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
his  country,  remarks :  <<  Et,  si  verum  amamus^  Gonsules  illi  non  sunt 
nisi  Mercatorum  Nationis  susa  defensores  et  quandoque  etiam  judices, 
quin  fere  ipsi  Mercatores,  non  missi,  ut  principem  suum  representent 
apud  alium  principem,  sed  ut  principis  sui  subditos  tueantur  in  iis,  qusa 
ad  mercaturam  pertinent,  saape  et  ut  de  iis  inter  eos  jus  dicant."(e) 

CCLXIII.  In  France  the  law  has  been  very  correctly  laid  down. 

In  September,  1842,  the  Cour  Royale  de  Paris  confirmed,  on  appeal, 
r*2621  ^^^  judgment  of  the  Tribunal  Civil  de  la  Seine,  in  *the  matter  of 
L        -I  M.  Carlier  d'Abaunza,  Marquis  de  la  Fuente  Hermosa. 

The  Marquis  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  had  lived  in  Paris  since 
1833.  In  1840  he  had  been  nominated  Consul-Qeneral  of  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay ;  but  had  not  obtained  the  exequatur  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. He  was  arrested  by  a  creditor  and  claimed  exemption  from  civil 
process  on  the  ground  of  his  diplomatic  character.  But  the  French 
Courts  decided  that  the  Consul  had  no  diplomatic  mission,  and  was  not 
entitled  to  the  immunities  of  an  ambassador,  under  any  circumstances, 
and  that  this  proposition  was  still  more  certain  when  the  Consul  had  not 
received  the  exequatur  of  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
residing.(/) 

The  Cour  Royale  of  Aix,  in  the  year  1843,  gave  the  following  decision 
in  the  case  of  M.  Soller : — 

"Attendu  que  si  les  Ambassadeurs  sont  ind^pendants  de  Tautorit^ 
souveraine  du  pais  dans  lequel  iis  exercent  leur  minist^re,  ce  privilege 
n'est  pas  applicable  aux  Consuls ; 

*'  Que  ceux-ci  ne  sont  que  des  agents  commerciaux ;  que  si  les  lois  de 
police  et  de  s^urit^  obligent  en  general  tons  ceux  qui  habitent  le  terri- 
toire  fran9ai8,  il  en  r^sulte  que  Tetranger,  qui  se  trouve  meme  casuelle- 
ment  sur  ce  territoire,  doit  concourir  de  tons  les  moiens  i  faciliter  Texer- 
cice  de  la  justice  criminelle ; 

Attendu  que  si  la  convention  diplomatique  dont  le  Consul  d'Espagne 
se  pr^vaut  pour  etre  dispense  de  venir  deposer  devant  la  cour  ^tait  sans 
inconvenient  pour  le  terns  oil  elle  fut  faite,  alors  que  la  procedure  crimi- 
nelle etait  s^cr^te,  elle  est  inapplicable  aujourd'hui  ou  d'apr^  le  droit 
public  qui  nous  r^git  les  d^bats  sont  publiques,  et  oil  les  temoins  sont 
tonus  de  deposer  oralement  devant  le  jury; 

(d)  Ibid.  p.  63. 

(e)  Bynkershoek,  Opera,  vol.  vi.  p.  482.    De  Foro  Legatorum,  c.  x. 

(/)  Gazette  des  TribunRuz  (Numero  4809,)  Lundi  6  et  Mardi  6  Septembre, 
1842.     lb.  (Namero  4783)  Samedi  6  Aottt,  1842. 
See  also  the  case  of  Hermann  Delong.  lb.  (Numero  4890)  Dimanche,  9  Mai,  1841. 
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*<<  Mais  attendu  que  le  Consal  est  etraoger ;  qn'il  a  pa  ignorer  r«o aqi 
I'ecoQomie  et  le  m^oanisme  de  la  procedure  criminelle  frangaise,  L.  J 
et  qo'il  7  a  de  la  bonne  foi  dans  son  refus ; 

«  La  cour  declare  n'y  avoir  lien  k  condamner  M.  Soller  tl  l'amende."(^) 

CCLXIY.  The  civil  tribunals  of  the  United  States  of  North  America       U-^ 
have  promulgated  the  same  doctrine. 

GCLXY.  In  England  the  status  of  Consuls  has  more  than  once  been        j 
brought  under  discussion  in  the  Courts  which  administer  Municipal       'T*' 
Law. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  (1737,)  the  following 
case  was  brought  before  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot : 

Barhuit's  Ccue  in  Chancery. [h^ 

Barbuit  had  a  commissioni  as  Agent  of  Commerce  from  the  King  of 
Prussiai  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1717,  which  was  accepted  here  by 
the  Lords  Justices  when  the  King  was  abroad.  After  the  late  King's 
demise,  %is  commission  was  not  renewed  until  1735,  and  then  it  was, 
and  allowed  in  a  proper  manner ;  but  with  a  recital  of  the  powers  given 
him  in  the  commission,  and  allowing  him  as  such.  These  commissions 
were  direoted  generally  to  all  the  persons  whom  the  same  should  concern, 
and  not  to  the  King ;  and  his  business  described  in  the  commissions 
waSy  to  do  and  execute  what  his  Prussian  Majesty  should  think  fit  to 
order  with  regard  to  his  subjects  trading  in  Great  Britain  ;  to  present 
letterSi  memorials,  o^d  instruments  concerning  trade,  to  such  persons, 
and  at  such  places,  as  should  be  convenient,  and  to  receive  resolutions 
thereon ;  and  thereby  his  Prussian  Majesty  required  all  persons  to  receive 
writings  from  his  hands,  and  give  him  aid  and  assistance.  Barbuit  lived 
here  near  twenty  years,  and  exercised  the  trade  of  a  tallow-chandler, 
and  claimed  the  privilege  of  an  Ambassador  or  foreign  minister,  to  be 
free  from  arrest. 

*After  hearing  council  on  this  point,-—  ^*^M^ 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said :— «  A  Bill  was  filed  in  this  Court  L  '^  J 
against  the  defendant  in  1725,  upon  which  he  exhibited  his  cross  bill, 
styling  himself  merchant.  On  the  hearing  of  these  causes  the  cross 
bill  was  dismissed;  and  in  the  other,  an  account  decreed  against  the 
defendant.  The  account  being  passed  before  the  Master,  the  defendant 
took  exceptions  to  the  Master's  report,  which  were  overruled ;  and  then 
the  defendant  was  taken  upon  an  attachment  for  non-payment,  &c.  And 
now,  ten  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  he  insists  he  is  a 
public  minister,  and  therefore  all  the  proceedings  against  him  null  and 
void.  Though  this  is  a  very  unfavourable  case,  yet,  if  the  defendant  is 
truly  a  public  minister,  I  think  he  may  now  insist  upon  it ;  for  the 
privilege  of  a  public  minister  is  to  have  his  person  sacred  and  free  from 
arrests,  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  the  account  of  those  he  repre- 
sents ;  and  this  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  that  nations  may 
have  intercourse  with  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  private  per- 

(a\  Heffiers,  s.  226,  note.    De  Martens,  Le  Gnide  Diplomatique,  t.  i.  p.  29S. 
(A)  Gases  in  Equity  under  Lord  Talbot,  p.  281. 
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Bons,  by  agents,  wben  they  cannot  meet  themselyes.  And  if  the  founda- 
tion of  this  privilege  is  for  the  sake  of  the  prince  by  whom  an  ambas* 
sador  is  sent,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  business  he  is  to  do,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  renounce  such  privilege  and  protection ;  for  by  his  being 
thrown  into  prison  the  business  must  inevitably  suffer.  Then  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  defendant  is  such  a  person  as  7  Anne,  cap.  10, 
describes ;  which  is  only  declaratory  of  the  ancient  uuiYeraoljusgenHum, 
The  words  of  the  statute  are  AmhoModon  or  other  public  Mtnuter$, 
and  the  exception  of  persons  trading  relates  only  to  their  servants :  the 
Parliament  never  imagining  that  the  ministers  themselves  would  trade. 
I  do  not  think  the  words  Ambassadors  or  other  public  Ministers  are 
synonymous.  I  think  that  the  word  Ambassadors,  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  intended  to  signify  ministers  sent  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
which  are  commonly  called  Ambassadors  Extraordinary ;  and  public 
r*Qft^1  ^^''^^^^y  ^°  ^^  '^^^f  ^^®  ^°  ^^  others  who  constantly  reside 
I-  J  here :  and  both  are  entitled  to  these  privileges.  The  question 
is,  whether  the  defendant  is  within  the  latter  words.  It  ^as  been 
objected  that  he  is  not  a  public  minister,  because  he  brings  no  <^dentials 
to  the  King.  Now,  although  it  be  true  that  this  is  the  most  common 
form,  yet  it  would  be  carrying  it  too  far  to  say  that  these  credentials 
are  absolutely  necessary;  because  all  nations  have  not  the  same  forms 
of  appointment.  It  has  been  said,  that  to  make  him  a  public  minister 
he  must  be  employed  about  State  affairs.  In  which  case,  if  State  affairs 
are  used  in  opposition  to  commerce,  it  is  wrong :  but  if  only  to  signify 
the  business  between  nation  and  nation,  the  proposition  is  right;  for 
trade  is  a  matter  of  State,  and  of  a  public  nature,  and  consequently  a 
proper  subject  for  the  employment  of  an  ambassador.  In  treaties  of 
commerce  those  employed  are  as  much  public  ministers  as  any  others; 
and  the  reason  for  their  protection  holds  as  strong;  and  it  is  of  no 
weight  with  me  that  the  defendant  was  not  to  concern  himself  about 
other  matters  of  State,  as  if  he  was  authorized  as  a  public  minister  to 
transact  matters  of  trade.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  Minister's  commis- 
sion should  be  general  to  entitle  him  to  protection ;  but  it  is  enough  that 
he  is  to  transact  any  one  particular  thing  in  that  capacity,  as  every 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  is ;  or  to  remove  some  particular  difficulties, 
which  might  otherwise  occasion  war.  But  what  creates  my  difficulty  is, 
that  I  do  not  think  he  is  entrusted  to  transact  affairs  between  the  two 
crowns :  the  commission  is,  to  assist  his  Prussian  Majesty's  subjects  here 
in  their  commerce,  and  so  is  the  allowance.  Now  this  gives  him  no 
authority  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  King,  which  makes  his 
employment  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  Consul.  And  although  he  is  called 
only  an  Agent  of  Commerce,  I  do  not  think  the  name  alters  the  case. 
Indeed,  there  are  some  circumstances  that  put  him  below  a  Consul ;  for 
he  wants  the  power  of  judicature  which  is  commonly  given  to  Consuls. 
Also  their  commission  is  usually  directed  to  the  prince  of  the  country, 
T*9.f{f{'\  *^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  present  case ;  but  at  most  he  is  only  a  Consul. 
L  -I  <<  It  is  the  opinion  of  Barbeyrac,  Wicquefort,  and  others,  that 
a  Consul  is  not  entitled  to  the  jus  gentium  belonging  to  Ambassadors. 
And  as  there  is  no  authority  to  consider  the  defendant  in  any  other  view 
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than  as  a  Consul^  unless  I  oan  be  satisfied  that  those  acting  in  that 
eapacity  are  entitled  to  the^iM  gerUiumj  I  cannot  discharge  him/'  i 

CCLXVI.  In  1764,  the  case  Triquet  and  others  t.  Bath(t)  came  ^ 
before  King's  Bench,  and  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  referred  to  the  case 
of  Barbnit  in  which  he  had  been  counsel,  and  said  that  neither  Lord 
Talbot,  nor  Lord  Holt,  nor  Lord  Hardwicke  oyer  doubted  that  the  Law 
of  Nations  was  part  of  the  Law  of  England.  This  case  related  to  the 
privileges  of  a  Secretary  of  a  Foreign  Ambassador. 

Li  1767,  the  case  of  Heathfield  v.  Clifton(A;)  came  before  the  King's 
Bench,  in  which  also  the  priyileges  of  the  Ambassador's  retinue  were  discuss- 
ed, and  Lord  Mansfield  said : — <<  The  privileges  of  public  ministers  and 
their  retinue  depend  upon  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  is  part  of  the  Common 
Law  of  England.  And  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  7  Anne,  c.  12,  did 
not  intend  to  alter,  nor  can  alter,  the  Law  of  Nations.  His  Lordship 
recited  the  history  of  that  Act,  and  the  occasion  of  it,  and  referred  to 
the  annals  of  that  time.  He  said,  there  is  not  one  of  the  proyisions  in 
that  Act  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  Law  of  Nations. 

<<  The  Law  of  Nations  will  be  carried  as  far  in  England  as  anywhere, 
because  the  Grown  can  do  no  particular  favours  affecting  the  rights  of 
suitors,  in  compliment  to  public  ministers,  or  to  satisfy  their  points  of 
honour. 

<<  The  Law  of  Nations,  though  it  be  liberal,  yet  does  not  give  protec- 
tion to  screen  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  servants  to  public  ministers, 
bat  only  make  use  of  that  ^pretence,  in  order  to  prevent  their  r^oa^-i 
being  liable  to  pay  their  just  debts.  L        -I 

<(  The  Law  of  Nations  does  not  take  in  Consuls,  or  agents  of  commerce, 
though  received  as  such  by  the  courts  to  which  they  are  employed.  This 
was  determined  in  Barbuit's  case,  which  was  solemnly  argued  before  and 
determined  by  Lord  Talbot,  on  considering  and  well  weighing  Barbeyrac, 
Bynkershoek,  Grotius,  Wicquefort,  and  all  the  foreign  authorities  (for 
there  is  little  said  by  oar  own  writers  on  this  subject.") 

CCLXYII.  In  1808,  the  case  of  Clarke  v.  Cretioo(;)  came  before  the  T~ 
Common  Pleas.  The  defendant  claimed  exemption  from  arrest,  on  the 
ground  of  being  Consul-Oeneral  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and  the  authority 
of  Yattel  was  much  urged  on  his  behalf,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  just  cited,  that  the  Law  of  Nations  was 
part  of  the  Law  of  England.  In  this  case  of  Clarke  v.  Cretioo,  Sir  James 
Mansfield,  Chief  Justice,  said  :-^<  It  has  not  been  clearly  proved  that 
the  defendant  held  the  office  of  Consul  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  The 
general  question  is  undoubtedly  of  importance ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  Court  should  come  to  any  determination  upon  it  at  present. 
The  office  of  Consul  is  indeed  widely  different  from  that  of  an  Ambassa- 
dor ;  but  still  the  duties  of  it  cannot  be  performed  by  a  person  in  prison. 
Yet  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  in  opposition  to  Wicquefort, 
who  is  an  authority  of  great  weight,  and  without  any  determination  upon 
the  question  (for  in  the  case  before  Lord  Talbot  there  was  no  decision,) 
that  a  Consul  is  entitled  to  this  privilege.     The  words  of  the  statute  are, 

(t)  1  Tauaton,  107.  (k)  4  BorrowB|  2016. 

(/)  3  Burrows,  1481. 
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<  Ambassador  or  other  public  Minister/  But  a  Consul  is  certainly  not  a  pub- 
lic minister.  Let  the  case  stand  orer  till  it  shall  be  ascertained  by  farther 
evidence  whether  the  appointment  of  the  defend  ant  has  been  revoked." 
r*2681  *Afterwards  an  affidavit  was  produced,  by  which  it  appeared 
L  -I  that  the  defendant  had  been  dismissed  from  his  office  in  the  month 
of  December,  1806,  and  the  rule  was  discharged. 

CCLXVIII.  Lastly,  in  the  case  of  Viveash  v.  Becker,(m)  which  in 
1814  came  before  the  King's  Bench,  Lord  Ellenborough  decided  that  a 
resident  merchant  in  London,  who  had  been  appointed  and  had  acted  as 
Consul  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  was  not  privileged  from  arrest.  In 
this  case  Lord  Ellenborough,  having  reviewed  the  preceding  cases,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Wicquefort  and  Yattel,  concluded  his  judgment  in  these 
words : — "  Nobody  is  disposed  to  deny  that  a  Consul  is  entitled  to  privi- 
leges to  a  certain  extent,  such  as  for  safe  conduct ;  and  if  that  be  violated, 
the  Sovereign  has  a  right  to  complain  of  such  violation.  This  conside- 
ration disposes  of  the  authority  which  was  endeavoured  to  be  derived  from 
that  case.  Then  it  is  expressly  laid  down  that  he  is  not  a  public  minister, 
and  more  than  that,  that  be  is  not  entitled  to  the  jus  gentium.  And  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  mentions  only 

<  Ambassadors  and  public  Ministers,'  and  which  was  passed  at  a  time 
when  it  was  an  object  studiously  to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  public  mia- 
isters  entitled  to  these  privileges,  must  be  considered  as  declaratory  not 
only  of  what  the  Law  of  Nations  is,  but  of  the  extent  to  which  that  Law 
is  to  be  carried.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  different  construction  would 
lead  to  enormous  inconveniences,  for  there  is  a  power  of  creating  vice- 
consuls;  and  they  too  must  have  similar  privileges.  Thus  a  Consul 
might  appoint  a  vice-consul  in  every  port  to  be  armed  with  the  same 
immunities,  and  be  the  means  of  creating  an  exemption  from  arrest  indi- 
rectly which  the  crown  could  not  grant  directly.  The  mischief  of  this 
would  be  enormous.  In  this  case  it  does  not  appear  that  the  debt  was 
not  contracted  before  the  time  of  the  defendant's  having  the  character  of 
Consul.  If  we  saw  clearly  that  the  Law  of  Nations  was  in  favour  of  the 
P  _ /.q^  privilege,  it  would  be  afforded  to  the  ^defendant ;  and  it  would 
L  -"be  our  duty  rather  to  extend  than  to  narrow  it.  But  we 
are  of  opinion  that  no  such  privilege  exists,  but  that  this  defendant  is, 
like  every  other  merchant,  liable  to  arrest.''     Rule  discharged. 

CCLXIX.  The  English  court(n)  has  considered  that  a  Consul  resident 
abroad,  and  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  is  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
security  for  costs,  to  which  necessity,  by  the  general  principle  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  foreign  plaintiff  is  subject.(o) 

CCLXX.  Such  being  the  doctrine  of  the  municipal  courts  of  Great 
Britain,  it  remains  to  notice  the  doctrine  held  by  the  tribunals  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  that  country.  The  case  of  the  Indian  Chief  came  before 
the  Prize  Court  in  1800.  In  this  case  a  cargo  seized  as  prize  was  sought 
to  be  exempted  from  the  rights  of  the  belligerent,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  property  of  the  American  Consul  at  Calcutta.     Lord  Stowell 


m)  3  Hanle  &  Selwyn,  297. 

n)  Golebrooke  t.  Jones,  2  Yese/s  Rep.  164. 

0]  Fseliz,  1.  ii.  t  ii.  c.  2.  Etranger  Demandear. 
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said : — «  On  the  part  of  the  claimant  many  grounds  have  been  taken. 
I  am  first  reminded  that  he  was  American  Consul,  although  it  is  not  dis* 
tinctly  avowed  that  his  consular  character  is  expected  to  protect  him ; 
nor  could  it  be  with  any  propriety  or  effect,  it  being  a  point  fully  estab- 
lished in  these  Courts,  that  the  character  of  Consul  does  not  protect  that 
of  merchant  united  in  the  same  person.  It  was  so  decided  on  solemn 
argument  in  the  course  of  the  last  war  by  the  Lords,  in  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Oildermester,  the  Portuguese  Consul  in  Holland,  and  of  Mr  Eykellen* 
burg,  Prussian  Consul  at  Flushing.  These  oases  were  again  brought 
forward  to  notice  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  American  Consul  at  Bour- 
deaux  in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  on  whose  behalf  a  distinction  was 
set  up  in  favour  of  American  Consuls,  as  being  persons  not  usually 
appointed,  as  the  Consuls  of  other  nations  are,  from  among  the  resident 
merchants  of  the  foreign  country,  but  ^specially  delegated  from  r«07ni 
America,  and  sent  to  Europe  on  the  particular  mission,  and  con-  L  -I 
tinuing  in  Europe  principally  in  a  mere  consular  character.  But  in  that 
ease,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Sylvanus  Bourne,  American  Consul  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  the  same  distinction  was  attempted,  it  was  held  that  if  an 
American  Consul  did  engage  in  commerce,  there  was  no  more  reason  for 
giving  his  mercantile  character  the  benefit  of  his  official  character,  than 
existed  in  the  case  of  any  other  Consul.  The  moment  he  engaged  in  trade, 
the  pretended  ground  of  any  such  distinction  ceased :  the  whole  of  that 
question,  therefore,  is  as  much  shut  up  and  concluded  as  any  question  of 
law  can  he/*{p\ 

CCLXXI.  The  same  doctrine  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Prize       -| — 
Courts  in  the  United  States  of  America.  (9) 
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CCLXXII.  The  attributes  and  functions  of  the  Consul  have  hitherto  J^ — 
been  considered  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  their  office  in  Christian 
countries ;  but  by  usage,  practice  and  still  more,  by  the  express  stipula- 
lations  of  treaty,  they  have  obtained  a  very  different  statits  in  Mahome- 
tan and  indeed  in  Unchristian  dominions.  In  these  countries  they  have 
retained  that  general  character  of  diplomatic  representatives  which  they 
appear,  from  the  sketch  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  to  have 
in  earlier  times  possessed  everywhere,  but  of  which,  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, they  have  subsequently  been  deprived. 

(p)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  Robinson's  Ad.  Rep.  26.  The  Josephine,  4  Robinson, 
26.  The  President,  6  Rob.  277.  The  Falcon,  6  Rob.  197.  The  Hope  and  others, 
Dodson's  Ad.  Rep.  226,  and  note  D.  at  the  end  of  the  Tolnme.  Albrecht  ▼.  Suss- 
Dian,  2  Yesej  k  Beames'  Chancery  Reports,  323. 

(q)  American  Reports: — Arnold  ▼.  United  Insurance  Company,  1  Johnson,  363. 
Griswold  V.  Washington,  16  Johnson,  346.    Kent's  Comment,  vol.  i.  pp.  44-62. 

(a)  Papers  laid  before  Parliament  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Consuls  in  the  Levant,  1845. 
NOYEMBEB,  1865. — 13 
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XXILXXIII.  In  almost  all  the  treaties  which,  of  late  yean,  have  been 
entered  into  bj  European  powers  with  Mahometan  States,  the  power  of 
oriminal  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  the  Slate  which  the  Consul  repre- 
sents, has  been  stipulated  for  and  conceded  to  that  officer.  In  fact,  Ma- 
hometan States  have  accorded  to  Europeans  a  privilege  equivalent  to  that 
which  they  would  have  enjoyed  from  a  concession  of  territory,  viz.,  the 
privilege  of  preserving  their  natural  right,  and  being  subject  to  their 
national  jurisdiction  in  a  foreign  territory.(&)  Consnls  in  the  «  dcMies 
du  Levant*  receive^  on  the  requisition  of  their  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, letters-patent  from  the  Porte,  called  a  Barat,  specifying  their  pri- 
vileges and  immunities. 

r»9791  *CCLXXIV.  In  England  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  "  The 
L  -I  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  in  the 
Levant  Seas''  was  created  by  letters-patent  in  James  I.'s  reign.  These 
were  confirmed  by  Charles  II.,  and  were  the  object  of  various  statutes  in 
the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  George  III.;  but  in  the  sixth  year  of 
George  lY .  the  possessions  and  property  of  the  company  were  transferred 
to  Government  for  the  public  eervioe.(c) 

CCLXXV.  In  Augnst,  1843,  a  very  important  English  statute  was 
passed  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  94,)  which  recited  that — 

«  Whereas  by  treaty,  capitulation,  grant,  usage,  sufferance,  and  other 
lawful  means.  Her  Majesty  hath  power  and  jurisdiction  within  divers 
countries  and  places  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  :  and  whereas  doubts 
have  arisen  how  far  the  exercise  of  such  power  and  jurisdiction  is  con- 
trolled by  and  dependent  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  and 
it  is  expedient  that  such  doubts  should  be  removed:  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,  &c..  That  it  is  and  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  hold,  exer- 
cise, and  enjoy  any  power  or  jurisdiction  which  Her  Majesty  now  hath, 
or  may  at  any  time  hereafter  have  within  any  country  or  placo  out  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  same  and  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  Her 
Majesty  had  acquired  such  power  or  jurisdiction  by  the  cession  or  con- 
quest of  territory. 

<<  II.  That  every  act,  matter,  and  thing,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  power  or  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  in 
any  country  or  place  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  in  all  courts, 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  and  elsewhere  within  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions, be  and  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be,  in  all  cases,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  valid  and  effectual  as  though  the  same  had 
been  done  according  to  the  local  law  then  in  force  within  such  country 
or  place." 

CCLXXYI.  In  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  two  im- 
p^.qn  portant  Orders  in  Council  were  issued  respecting  *the  civiUcf) 
>-  J  and  criminal(e)  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  the  Le- 
vant.(/)  In  the  memorandum  put  forth  by  the  Foreign  Office  (July  2, 
1844)  for  the  guidance  of  the  Consnls  in  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction, 


h)  De  Martens,  Le  Goide  Dipl.  L  311,  a. 

^  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  23.  (d)  2nd  October,  1843. 

19th  June,  1844.  (/)  Fynn,  pp.  174-8. 
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the  grounds  apoD  which  it  rests,  and  the  general  manner  in  which  it 
shoald  be  exercised,  are  very  clearly  stated  in  the  following  language  :— 

"The  right  of  British  consular  officers  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in 
Tarkej,  in  matters  which  in  other  countries  come  exclusiyely  under  the 
control  of  the  local  magistracy,  depends  originally  on  the  extent  to 
which  that  right  has  been  conceded  by  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  therefore  the  right  is  strictly  limited  to  the  terms  in 
which  the  concession  is  made. 

«  The  right  depends,  in  the  next  place,  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Qaeen,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  Her  Majesty  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  may  be  pleased  to  grant  to  any  of  her  consular  servants 
anthority  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects,  and  therefore 
the  Orders  in  Council  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  issued,  are  the 
ODly  warrants  for  the  proceedings  of  the  consuls,  and  exhibit  the  rules 
to  which  they  must  scrupulously  adhere. 

<(This  state  of  things  in  Turkey  is  an  exception  to  the  system 
UDiversally  observed  among  Christian  nations.  But  the  Ottoman  emperors 
having  waived  in  favour  of  Christian  Powers  rights  inherent  in  territorial 
sovereignty,  such  Christian  Powers,  in  taking  advantage  of  this  conces- 
sion, are  bound  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against  any  injurious  effects 
resulting  from  it  to  the  territorial  sovereign ;  and  as  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  repression  and  punishment  of  crime  are  objects  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  every  civilized  community,  it  is  obligatory  npon 
the  Christian  Powers,  standing  as  they  do  in  Turkey,  in  so  far  r-MjAn 
*as  their  own  subjects  are  concerned,  in  the  place  of  the  terri-  L  J 
torial  sovereign,  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  these  great  ends."(^) 

CCLXXVII.  Consuls  residing  in  any  of  the  five  free  ports  (Canton,  A. 
Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo,  Shanghae)  established  by  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  China  in  1842,  have  received,  by  the 
subsequent  commercial  Treaty  of  1843,  powers  of  a  very  extended 
character,  requiring,  in  some  respects,  the  exercise  of  judicial  and  execu* 
tive  functions.  The  thirteenth  article  of  this  Treaty  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions  with  respect  to  Consuls : — 

<<  Whenever  a  British  subject  has  reason  to  complain  of  a  Chinese,  he 
must  first  proceed  to  the  consulate,  and  state  his  grievance.  The 
Consul  will  thereupon  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  do  his 
utmost  to  arrange  it  amicably.  In  like  manner,  if  a  Chinese  have 
reason  to  complain  of  a  British  subject,  he  shall  no  less  listen  to  his 
complaint,  and  endeavour  to  settle  it  in  a  friendly  manner.  If  an  English 
merchant  have  occasion  to  address  the  Chinese  authorities,  he  shall  send 
such  address  through  the  Consul,  who  will  see  that  the  language  is 
becoming ;  and,  if  otherwise,  will  direct  it  to  be  changed,  or  will  refuse 
to  convey  the  address.  If,  unfortunately,  any  disputes  take  place,  of 
such   a  nature  that  the  Consul  cannot  arrange  them  amicably,  then  he 

(p)  Fjnn,  p.  20.  Anonal  Register,  vol.  Izzxr.  p.  370.  Martens^  Konr.  Bee. 
XXX.  ii.  p.  484.  lb.  zzxvi.  p.  418  ;  see  sections  12,  13,  as  to  Sabordinate  Gonsals 
and  Consuls. 

Vide  ante,  toI.  1.  pp.  83,  and  501,  (A pp.)  for  enumeration  of  the  principal 
Treaties  between  Christian  and  Infidel  States 
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shall  request  the  assistance  of  a  Chinese  officer,  that  they  may  together 
examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case  and  decide  it  equitably.  RegardiDg 
the  punishment  of  English  criminals,  the  English  Crovemment  will 
enact  the  laws  necessary  to  attain  that  end,  and  the  Consul  will  be 
r*97^1  ^i°P^^®'^^  ^  P^^  ^^^™  '^^  *force;  and,  regarding  the  punish- 
L  J  ment  of  Chinese  criminals,  these  will  be  tried  and  punished  by 
their  own  laws,  in  the  way  provided  for  by  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  at  Nankin  after  the  concluding  of  the  Peace."(A) 

PART    THE    EIGHTH. 
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CCLXXVin.  It  was  stated  in  an  early  part  of  this  work,(a)  that 
the*Intemational  Status  of  Foreign  Spiritual  Powers,  especially  of  the 
Pope,  would  require  a  distinct  and  separate  consideration. 

It  is  a  subject  to  which  very  slight,  if  any,  allusion  is  to  be  found  in 
writings  of  the  early  International  Jurists.  Grotius  mentions  the  dona- 
tion of  the  Roman  territory  to  the  Popes,(6)  and  places  among  the  ^^uw- 
juU  causes  of  war"  the  papal  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ;(c)  and  under  the  same  head,(c?)  he  evidently  alludes  to  the 
division  by  Alexander  VI.  of  the  newly-discovered  world  (a.  d.  1494), 
between  the  Crowns  of  Portugal  and  Castille,(<;)  perhaps,  also  to  the 
donation  by  Pope  Julius  II.  (a.  d.  1512),  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  to 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  because  the  lawful  monarch  (Jean  d'Albret)  had 
taken  part  with  LoUis  XI.  of  France  against  the  Pope  and  Ferdinand. 
Grotius  does  not  specifically  mention  these  instances,  but  the  former, 
rMjo-y  *&^  least,  appears  to  have  been  present  to  his  mind,  when  ho 
^  -1  speaks  of  the  untenable  position  of  those  who  assert  the  jus 
Ecclesiae  over  nations  occupying  the  hitherto  unknown  part  of  the  earth. 

{k)  Annual  Register  for  1843,  vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  371. 

The  6  Geo.  4,  c.  87,  which  regulates  the  payments  of  salaries  and  allowanceti 
to  British  Consuls  at  foreign  ports,  and  the  disbursements  at  such  ports  for  certain 
public  purposes,  contains  yarious  provisions  relating  to  Churches  and  Chaplains 
attached  to  Consulships  ;  for  by  this  Act  the  whole  management  of  the  funds 
and  the  regulation  of  the  expenditure  is  under  the  control  of  the  Consul,  and  not 
of  the  Ambassador ;  and  by  a  strange  anomaly,  in  those  foreign  Courts  where 
there  is  an  Ambassador  and  not  a  Consul  (e.  g.,  Berlin,  Dresden,  &c.,)  there  is  no 
legislativeprovision  for  any  chaplain  at  all. — Burns's  Eccles.  Law  (ed.  Phillimore,) 
vol.  i.  p.  416,  ggggg. 

(fl)  Vol.  i.  ch.  2.  (b)  De  J.  B.  et  P.,  i,  3,  13. 

(c)  11.  22,  14.  (d)  De  J.  B,  et  P.,  I.  ii.  c.  xxii.  14. 

[e]  See  note  of  Gronovius. 
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Snob  preteDsions  are,  he  says,  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Scrip* 
ture,  to  the  eiample  of  oar  Saviour,  from  whom  all  Ecclesiastical  power 
is  derived,  and  to  the  opinion  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  A 
bishop  is  required  by  St.  Paul,  among  other  things,  not  to  be  a  smiter. 
To  mle  by  human  force  belongs,  says  St.  Chrysostom,  not  to  bishops, 
bat  to  kings.  A  bishop  is  to  discharge  his  office  non  cogendo  iedper* 
tuadendoy  and,  Orotius  concludes,  «ez  his  quidem  satis  apparet,  Epis- 
copos,  qu&  tales  sunt,  jus  regnandi  in  homines  humane  more  nullum 
habere;  Hieronymus  Begem  et  Episcopum  comparans:  ille  vokntibui 
prasestf  hie  noUntibus^f/) 

Besides  these  allusions  to  this  question  of  International  Law,  other 
obaervationB,  more  or  less  bearing  upon  it,  may  be  found  in  the  work 
Be  Jure  Belli  et  PaGis;(j7)  but  the  whole  subject,  in  its  mixed  aspect 
both  of  International  and  Public  Law,  is  dealt  with  by  Grotius  in  a  later 
work  published  after  his  death,  and  entitled,  Be  Imperio  summarnm 
potestatum  circa  sacra.  Bynkersboek(/^)  touches  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Canon  Law,  and  the  difficulty  which,  on  account  of  his  double  alle* 
giance,  might  arise  in  the  case  of  a  delinquent  Cardinal  Ambassador; 
and  in  his  Qaaostiones  Juris  Publici,  he  has  some  chapters  on  the  general 
snbject,  in  which  it  is  not  unimportant,  with  reference  to  subsequent 
observations  on  this  subject,  to  remaik,  that  he  carefully  distinguishes 
between  the  cases  of  States  which  have,  and  those  which  have  not  an 
established  Church,  (i)  B'Agueaseau  has  an  elaborate  dissertation  (A;) 
*apon  the  double  allegiance  of  the  Cardinal,  which  will  be  con-  r«Q7Qi 
sidered  in  a  later  chapter  on  this  subject.  Yattel  has  a  chapter  *-  J 
Be  la  Pi^t^  et  de  la  Religion, (^  which  is  not  characterized  by  much 
force  of  reasoning  or  affluence  of  historical  research,  and  which  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  considerations  appertaining  to  I^ublic  Law.  Later  writers, 
especially  Kliiber,  deal  more  systematically,  though  still  very  scantily, 
with  the  snbject.  More  is  to  be  found  in  such  writers  upon  the  general 
question  of  Religion  in  its  connection  with  the  State;  but  these  observa« 
tions  seem  generally  to  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  Public  than  of 
International  Jurispradence.(m)    The  question  of  the  Right  of  Inter- 

(f)  See  note  of  Gronovius,  s.  14. 

(ff)  Grotius  refers  to  the  aathoritj  of  his  fellow-conntrjman,  Pope  Adrian 
{Adrianus  noster^  qui  Citalpinorum  uUimtu  Pont\fex  Homanus  sit)y  as  asserting,  with 
probability,  that  subjects  may  consider  whether  the  war  of  their  goyemment  be 
JQSt  or  not. — De  J.  B.  et  P.,  1.  ii.  c.  26,  iy.  4. 
'     De  Foro  Leg.  zii.  3-4,  zzii.  4,  zziii.  4. 

^  Quia  Jus  publicum  etism  in  Sacris  consistit,  ut  admonet  Ulpianns  in  1.  i.  s. 
.  Just,  et  Jur.,  inde  rect^  efficitur,  Sacrorum  quoque  curam  ad  eum  perti- 
nere,  ad  quern  pertinet  summa  totins  Reipublicae  potestas.  Scio,  de  eo  argumento 
integris  Libris  esse  disputatum  in  utramque  partem,  alios  pro  principe,  alios  pro 
EcclesisB  sufiraginm  dedisse,  quin  et  esse,  qui  inter  Jovem  et  Gsssarem  imperium 
dirlserint,  sed  quicquid  ill!  dizernnt,  dizerunt  de  Religionejam  conatituta^  decofuH' 
tuendd  autem  et  verum  est,  et  utile,  eum,  qui  rernm  civilium  imperio  potitur,  etiam 
sacrorum  esse  potentem." — Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  ii.  c.  zviii.  et  vide  cc.  ziz.  zz. 

(A)  Vide  post. 

h)  L.  i.  c.  zii. 

(m)  E.  g.  De  Rayneyal,  Instit.  de  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,  c.  27.  De  la 
Religion  et  de  Culte,  De  Martens,  i.  208.  Vattel,  i.  316-20.  Ger.  Noodt,  Dissert, 
de  Relig.  ab  Imperio,  Jure  Gentium,  libera.  Bynkershoek,  De  Cullu  Religionis 
Peregrina  apud  veteres  Romanos. 
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Tention  on  behalf  of  co-religioDisto;  the  Bubjects  of  a  foreign  kingdom, 
has  been  considered  in  the  former  volume  of  this  work.(n) 

CCLXXIX.  It  should  be  the  object  of  the  International  Jnrist  to  deal 
with  this  diflkult  subject,  not  in  a  theological,  but  in  a  etriotly  legal 
spirit.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  is  often,  indeed,  yerj 
finely  drawn,  and  it  may  not  be  always  possible,  especially  in  the  his- 
torical narratiye  which  necessarily  introduces  the  law,  to  avoid  trespaiping 
in  some  degree  upon  what  may  appear,  when  regarded  from  one  particnlar 
point  of  view,  to  be  the  exclusive  domain  of  theology. 
r*2R01  *^°^  there  is  one  rule,  the  observance  of  which  is  essential  to 
L  J  the  judicial  discussion  of  this  matter,  namely,  that  an  accurate 
statement  of  historical  fact  should  precede  the  attempt  to  lay  down  any 
position  or  canon  of  International  Law,  upon  the  subject  of  the  relations 
of  Foreign  Spiritual  Powers  with  an  independent  State. 

GCLXXX.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  following  chapters,  to  treat  of  the 
whole  subject  in  the  following  order: 

1.  General  observations  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  superintend, 
within  its  territorial  limits,  all  religious  doctrines  taught,  and  the  teachers 
of  them ^The  early  connection  of  the  Christian  Church  with  the  State. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  exterritorial  authority  and  pretensions  of  the 
Pope. 

3.  The  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  the  principles  contained  therein,  and 
in  subsequent  Bulls,  at  variance  with  International  Law. 

4.  The  International  Status  of  the  Papacy,  between  the  period  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Canon  Law  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

5.  The  period  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  effect  of  that  Council 
upon  International  relations. 

6.  The  International  relations  of  the  Papacy  with  Foreign  States,  in     ^ 
which  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  established,  during  the  period  between  9v  •  ^ 
the  Reformation  and  the  present  time^The  history  of  Ooncordata.  tlu  ^^ 

7.  The  International  relations  o^ctifi  Papacy  with  Foreign  States  v\^p}i] 
which  a  Protestant  Church  is  established Bullae  Circumscriptionum.    tl\i,\ 

8.  The  International  relations  of  the  Papacy  with  Foreign  States  in  ^  ^^ 
which  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  in  communion  with  Borne, 
isestablished^tS,^\t^{fil^l     Kj^^jU^  ,^7^t4. . 

9.  The  EliecEbi^  Ministers,  ana  Courts  of  the  Pope,  considered  in 
their  relation  to  Foreign  States. 

10.  The  International  Status  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AS  TO  THE  RIQHT  OF  THE  STATE  TO   SUPERIN- 
TEND, WITHIN  ITS    TERRITORIAL  LIMITS,  ALL   RELIGIOUS  DOOTRINES 

TAUGHT,  AND  THE  TEAOHERS  OF  THEM. ^THE  EARLY   CONNEXION  Of 

THE  CHRISTIAN  OHUROH  WITH  THE  STATE. 

"t'^CLXXXI.  "Itaque  ex  tot  generibus  nullum  est  animal  praeter 

7TI       \  *    /     *     ^  (n)  Vol.  i.  pp.  470-482. 
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bominem,  qnod  hftbeat  notitiain  aliquam  Bei :  ipsisqne  in  hominibus  nulla 
gens  est,  neqne  tarn  immansueta  neque  tarn  fera,  qnte  non  etiamsi  ignoret 
qualem  habere  Denm  deoeat,  tamen  habendam  soiat/'  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Cicero.(aj 

The  influence  or  this  universal  religions  belief  npon  the  character  and 
eooduot  of  citizens,  has  always  brought  the  subject  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  founders  and  the  governors  of  State8.(6)  In  this  sense  a  great 
statesman  and  jurist  has  ^observed  :  <<  La  religion  en  g^n^ral  est  r^noo-i 
du  droit  des  gens."(c)  The  power  exercised  by  those  who  claim  ^  J 
to  be  the  authorised  expounders  of  the  Divine  Will  over  the  minds  of 
their  disciples,  is  necessarily  great,  and  frequently  unlimited. 

The  reason  of  the  thing  required  that  persons  and  doctrines  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  welfare  of  society  should  be  in  some  degree 
subjected  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
it.  Thus  Orotius  accurately  observes,  <<  Religio  autem  quanquam  per 
se  ad  conciliandam  Dei  Gratiam  valet,  habet  tamen  et  sues  in  societate 
humana  effectus  maximos.  Neque  enim  immerito  Plato  religionem 
propugnacnlum  potestatis  ao  legum  et  honestse  disoiplinss  vinculum 
vocat."(rf) 

GGLXXXII.  Accordingly,  to  go  back  no  further,  we  find  that  in  most 
o€  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  especially  in  Athens,  the  care  of  divine  wor- 
ship was  committed  to  the  magistrate  who  was  often  also  the  prie6t.(e) 

Polybius  singled  out  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman8(/)  in- 

(a)  De  Leg.  i.  c.  yili.  Cicero  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  troth,  that  the  citi- 
zen who  did  not  fear  God  could  not  adequately  discharge  any  high  or  responsible 
office  in  the  SState,  whether  legal,  or  relating  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
See  what  he  says  aboat  the  Epicureans,  severely  in  the  De  Legibus,  and  jocosely 
in  his  EpistolsB : — ^*  Sibi  aatem  indulgentes  et  corpori  deservientes  atque  omnia, 
quae  sequantur  in  yit&,  quaeque  fugiant  voluptatibus  et  doloribos  ponderantes  .  . 
in  hortalis  sais  jabeamus  dicere,  atque  etiam  ab  omni  iodetate  reipublietSj  cujus  par- 
tem nee  n6rant  uUam,  nee  unquam  nosse  Toluerunt,  pauUisper  facessant,  rogemus." 
— De  Leg.  1.  i.  c.  13 ;  et  vide  c.  16. 

"  Indicavit  mihi  Pansa  mens  Epicareum  te  esse  factum Sed  quonam 

modo  jns  civile  defendes,  qttum  omnia  iud  ctiusd  facias  non  eivium" — £p.  ad  Fam. 
12.  (Trebatio.) 

(6j  Hugonis  Grotii,  De  Imperio  sammarum  potestatnm  circa  sacra  Commentarios 
poethumos:  Paris,  1547.    Montesquieu,  De  I'Esprit  des  Lois,  1.  xxiv.  cc.  14-18. 

Discours,  Rapports,  et  Travaux  in^dits  sur  le  Concordat  de  1801,  les  Articles 
Organiques,  &c.  ^c,  par  Jean  Etienne  Portalis ;  publics  et  pr^c^d^s  d'une  Introduc- 
tion, par  le  Yicomte  Fr6d6ric  Portalis :  Paris,  1845,  (Art.  Organ.  6,]  p.  66. 

"  I,  however,  am  far  from  inculcating  persecution,  although  I  venture  to  say, 
that  there  might  be  a  state  of  religion  in  a  country  which  it  might  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  prohibit.  Religion  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  commerce  between  man 
and  his  Creator,  but  a  lively  motive  of  pnblic  action ;  and  however  it  may  become 
matter  of  conscience,  it  mast  become  also,  like  other  things,  a  motive  of  human 
condoct,  and,  of  necessity,  a  subject  of  human  laws.  A  State  has  a  right  to  pro- 
hibit that  of  which  the  prohibition  is  essential  to  its  security." — Lord  Wellesley's 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
State  of  the  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,  April,  1812. 

(e)  Portalis,  ubi  sup.  p.  579. 

id)  Grotias,  1.  ii.  c.  zz.  44,  3.  He  proceeds  to  cite  some  striking  passages  from 
Pbilo,  Plutarch,  Chrysippus,  and  Aristotle,  and  the  Roman  Law,  which  supports 
this  view. 

{e)  "  Rez  Anins,  rex  idem  hominum  Phcebique  sacerdos." — ^Virg.  ^n.  iii.  80. 

(/)  Speaking  of  Numa,  Livy  says,  *^  Ad  haec  consultanda  procurandaque,  multi- 
tudine  omni  a  vi  et  armis  conversa,  et  animi  aliquid  agendo  occupati  erant,  et 
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ri^noo-^  flaencing  as  it  did  both  the  private  condact  of  the  ^oitisen  and 
*-  J  the  publio  admiDistration  of  the  State,  as  demoDstrative  of  the 
snperioritj  of  their  government  over  that  of  all  other  nations ;  and  he 
contrasts  the  general  faith  which  prevailed  in  the  acts  of  the  God-fearing 
Boman(^)  with  the  discredit  universally  attached  to  that  of  the  degenerate 
and  irreligioas  Greek.(A) 

Long  after  the  Republic  had  decayed  under  the  fate  which  this  wise 
man  had  foretold  to  it,  the  jus  gacrum  was  still  considered  as  a  pirt  of 
the  public  law,(i}  and  found  its  place  in  the  laws  of  the  heathen  emper- 
ors. The  celebrated  definition  of  jurisprudence,  f^rerum  divinarum 
cUque  humanarum  scientuif'  viewed  in  this  light,  was  not  so  incorrect 
as  is  sometimes  supposed :  it  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  knowledge  of 
theology,  but  rather  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  appertaining  to  the  statut 
of  religion  as  one  of  the  establiBhed  institutions  of  the  State. (A;) 

t-k  GGLXXXIII.  (/)It  is  true  that  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Unity  and 

r*2841  ^^o^^®>^^<>o^  0^  ^^^  human  race  revealed  by  our  *Saviour  was 
I-  J  wholly  opposed  to  the  opinions  and  belief  and  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients :  and  against  it  the  Emperor  Julian  loudly  and  eagerly 
protested.  But  in  the  provisions  of  the  Roman  Law,  as  in  those  of  the 
laws  of  other  countries  with  respect  to  religion,  thus  incorporated  with 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  we  read  the  great  truth  that  the  Stale  is 
not  a  mere  mechanical  institution  concerned  solely  with  the  external  life 
of  its  citizens,  but  that  it  is  built(m)  of  necessity  upon  foundations  of 
a  moral  and  spiritual  character,  and  that  this  character  is  the  principal 
element  of  its  strength,  and  the  real  spring  of  its  continued  existence. 

h1  CCLXXXIY.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  tended  still  further  to 

*        strengthen  those  foundations,  adding  the  sanctions  of   the   Creator's 

revealed  will(n)  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  instinctive  sense  of 

Dearum  auidua  iruidena  euraj  quum  inieresae  rehua  humtmia  eceleate  numen  videretury 
ea  pietate  omnium  pectora  tmbuercUj  utfidea  ac  Ju^'urandum  proximo  legum  ac  pcmarum 
metUj  civitatem  regereni" — L.  i.  c.  21.     Polyb.  6,  vi. 

{g)  Cicero's  observations  on  the  College  of  Augurs  are  remarkable  : — six  chil- 
dren of  the  principal  Etruscans  were,  be  says,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  brought  at 
one  time  to  Rome, — "  Ne  ars  tanta,  propter  tenuitatem  hominum,  a  religionis  auc- 
toritate  abdnceretur  ad  mercedem."    De  Diy.  i.  41. 

"  Sed  dnbinm  non  est,  quin  base  disciplina  et  ars  aogumm  evanuerit  jam  et 
vetustate  et  negligenti&.  Itaque  neqne  illl  assentior,  qui  banc  scientiam  negat 
nnquam  in  nostro  collegio  fuisse ;  neque  illi,  qui  esse  etiam  nunc  putat,  quse  mihi 
Tidetur  apud  majores  fuisse  dupliciter,  ut  ad  reipublicsB  tempus  nonnumquam,  ad 
agendi  consilium  saepissimd  pertineret." — Cic.  De  Leg.  1.  ii.  c.  13  ;  et  vide  c.  9,  et 
De  Dir.  1.  i.  c.  16.    Dion.  Halyc.  1.  ii.  c.  16.     Polyb.  6,  vi. 

(A)  Tet  see  Cic.  De  Leg.  I.  ii.  c.  14. 

(t)  Dig.  i.  t.  ii.  2,  De  Just,  et  Jure.  "Publicum  jus  est  quod  ad  statum  reipub- 
licse  Romans  spectat.  Publicum  jus  in  aacria^  in  aaeerdoiibtUj  in  magistratibas 
consistit." 

(k)  Bynkershoek,  de  Relig.  Peregrlna,  &c.,  c.  1. 

it)  Laurent,  Hist,  du  Droit  des  Gens,  t.  iii.  p.  367. 
m)  **  Denique  in  his  delinquendi  est  gravius  periculnm,  ubi  Fides  yiolatnr,  ant 
jurisjurandi  Religio  contemnitur,  nam  grave  est  fidem  fallere  quse  justitie  totius 
firmamentum  est,  qu&  non  solum  respublicae,  sed  omnis  humana  societas  contine- 
tur,  et  quod  peijurium  atheismo  sit  detestabilius,  cum  perjuri  numen  agnoscere 
▼ideantur,  sed  ipsum  irridere  audeant/' — Zouch,  part  i.  s.  v.  5. 

(n)  "  They  who  hold  Revelation  give  a  double  assurance  to  their  country." — 
Burke's  Works,  vol.  z.  p.  39.  Speech  on  a  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. 
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right  and  wrong  by  whioh  the  duties  of  the  citizen  were  supported  and 
enforced. 

At  the  same  time  the  origin  and  nature  of  Christianity  rendered  its 
incorporation  into  the  State,  in  the  manner  in  which  Pagan  worship  had 
been  incorporated,  impossible. 

The  Church  began  by  direct  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
existing  religion  of  the  8tatey(o)  with  which  it  refused  to  be  in  any  way 
identified,  and  of  which  it  was  necessarily  altogether  intolerant.  The 
maxim  of  later  times,  «  Cuju9  est  regio,  illius  tit  relu/io,"  is  blasphe* 
mous  in  theory  and  false  in  faot.(|>) 

*When  Christianity  had  triumphed,  and  become,  not  only  one  r^norri 
of  the  collegia  licita  but,  the  actual  religion  of  the  nation,  it  was  L  ^ 
still,  by  the  very  charter  of  its  being,  a  body  distinct  from  the  State ; 
touching  it,  howeyer,  and  being  touched  by  it,  in  so  many  ways,  that  the 
teachers  of  its  doctrines  soon  became  endowed  with  goods  and  lands, 
either  by  individuals  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power,  or  by  the 
State  itself.  The  Church  became,  to  borrow  a  term  familiar  in  modern 
times,  established  in  every  Christian  kingdom. 

It  thus  became  a  collegium  Itcitumy^q)  under  the  protection  of  the 
State  as  to  its  establishment;  but  having  a  divine  mission,  a  divinely 
constituted  order,  a  divinely  given  doctrine,  it  remained,  as  it  must  ever 
remain,  in  all  these  respects,  independent  of  human  authority.  . 

CCLXXXV.  In  return  for  endowment  and  protection(r)  the  Church  ^j 
gave  the  State  a  security  beyond  the  reach  of  human  laws,  for  the  obe- 
dience and  good  conduct  of  its  subjects.  She  taught  that  subjects  should 
<<  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's;"  that  temporal  magistracies  were  << ordained  of  r^tnoa-t 
*Ood ;''  that  subjects  must  obey,  « not  only  for  wrath  but  also  ^  •> 
for  conscience  sake ;"  « that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom/' and  <<  that  unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain."(«)  The  immediate  result  of  Christianity  was  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government,  to  render  patriotism  a  religious  as  well  as  a 

(o)  Such,  for  iDstance,  as  must,  at  this  day,  be  the  relation  in  which  the  Greek 
Church  stands  to  the  established  religion  of  Turkey.  Packman,  Lehrbuch  des 
Kirchenrechts,  162,  157. 

{p)  Packman,  i.  135,  p.  162. 

(q)  "  Neque  societatem,  ueque  collegium,  neque  hojusmodi  corpus  passim  omni- 
bus habere  conceditur  .  .  item  collegia  Romae  certa  sunt,  quorum  corpus  Se- 
natUBConsultis  atque  Constitutionibus  Principalibus  confirmatum  est  .  .  . 
quibns  autem  permissum  est  corpus  habere  collegii,  societatis,  sire  cuj usque  alte- 
rius  eorum  nomine,  proprium  est,  ad  exemplum  Reipublicae  habere  res  communes, 
arcam  communem,  et  actorem  sive  Syndicum,  per  quern,  tanquam  in  Republicft, 
quod  communiter  agi  fierique  oporteat,  agatnr  et  fiat.'' — Dig.  1.  iii.  t.  4,  1.  Dig. 
zlvii.  22.  Cod.  1.  i.  t.  2,  19,  23,  26,  (De  Sacrosanctis  Ecclesiis,)  et  t.  3,  (De  Epi- 
scopis  et  Clericis.) 

(r)  WamkOnig  says :  "  In  primfi.  (i.  e.  Juris  Public!  parte)  est  ponendnm  jus 
eeduiasiicumy  apud  veteres  jus  sacrum.  Hoc  jure  definitur  ecclesies  potestas  et 
constitutio,  magistratuum  ecclesiasticorum  imperium  et  jurisdictio,  omnisque  hie- 
rarchis  status.  Introducta  sunt  hoc  jure  sacra,  instituta  sancta,  ecclesiastica 
judicia  et  leges  ad  res  privatas  publicasque  religione  moderandas.  Saepe  conjuncta 
esse  solet  cum  hac  juris  publici  parte  institutionis  publicae  et  disciplinarum  arti- 
nmque  liberalium  summa  cura." — Instit.  Juris  Bomani  Privati,  c.  i.  t.  ▼.  (Introd.) 

(«)  Psalm  czi.  10.    Ecclus.  i.  16. 
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civil  datj.  <<  ToUe  religionem/'  says  Leibnitiy(^  <<  et  non  ioTenies  snb- 
ditum  qai  pro  patri&,  pro  republic^,  pro  recto  et  justo,  discrimeo  forta- 
Danim,  dignitatam,  yitsdqae  ipsius  sobeat,  si,  eversis  alioram  rebas,  ipse 
oonsulere  sibi,  et  in  honore  atqne  opaleati&  Titam  daeere  poBsit."(u) 

Montesquieu  speaks  iu  a  similar  strain  :  «  Bayle/'  says  be,  <<  ose  avan- 
cer  que  de  v^ri tables  Chretiens  ne  formaient  pas  un  ^at  qui  put  subsister. 
Pourquoi  non  ?  Ce  seraient  des  oitoyens  infiniment  ^claires  sur  leurs 
devoirs,  etqui  auraient  un  tr^  grand  z^le  pour  lea  remplir;  plus  ils  oroy- 
aient  devoir  h  la  religion,  plus  ils  penscraient  devoir  a  la  patrie.  Les 
principes  du  Christianisme,  bien  graves  dans  le  cosur,  seraient  infiniment 
plus  forts  que  ce  faux  honneur  des  monarchies,  oes  vertus  humaines  des 
r^pubiiques,  et  oette  crainte  servile  des  etats  de6potiques."(x) 

GCLXXXVI.  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world  when  the  Christian 
Church  was  planted,  and  was  still  the  mistress  of  the  world  when  the 
Christian  Church  was  established.  The  connexion  therefore,  at  first, 
between  Church  and  State  was  identical  with  the  connexion  between  the 
Church  and  the  Roman  Empire.(y) 

To  make  this  coincidence  the  more  striking,  Constantine  divided  the 
r*9R71  ^^^'^^  Empire  into  four  prefectures : 
L  ^°' J      *i.  The  prefecture  of  Italy. 

2.  Of  Illyria,  excluding  the  Western  .lUyria. 

3.  Of  the  Galiias. 

4.  Of  the  East. 

Each  prefecture  was  divided  into  Dioceses  or  Vicariates,  and  these 
again  into  Provinces.  The  principal  city  in  each  province  was  called, 
though  not  till  late,  in  the  language  of  civil  life,  the  Metropolis. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Ecclesiastical  division  bore  a  close  relation 
to  this  order  of  the  State.  The  four  Patriarchates  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  four  Prefectures. 

The  Patriarch  of  Rome  comprised  all  the  West,  Italy,  the  Gallias, 
Illyria;  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem  and  Constan- 
tinople, occupied  the  territories  comprised  in  the  Prefecture  of  the  East. 

(t)  Leibnitz,  Epist.  Censor,  contra  Puflfendorf,  s.  vi. 

(u)  Robespierre's  remark  is  well  known: — **Si  Diea  n'ezistait  pas,  il  faadrait 
Tin  venter." 

(z)  Esprit  des  Lois,  1.  24,  c.  6.  These  passages  are  cited  in  Walter's  Eirchen- 
recht,  8.  38. 

(y)  Nobody  now  denies  that  the  donation  of  Constantine  to  Pope  Sylvester  is 
wholly  fabulous.     But  it  excited  the  indignant  regret  of  Dante : — 
"  Abi,  Gostantin,  di  quanto  mal  fu  matre 
Non  la  tua  conversion,  ma  quella  dote 
Che  da  te  prese  il  primo  rieco  patre."  Inf.  115. 

Before  Ariosto  wrote,  the  fraud  had  loat  Ut  odour  and  atank.  He  found  the  dona- 
tion in  the  repository  of  things  lost  on  earth,  the  moon:^ 

"  Di  versate  minestre  una  gran  massa 
Vede,  e  demanda  al  suo  dottor,  ch'  importe. 
L'  elemotina  d  (dice)  che  si  lassa 
Alcun,  che  fatta  sia  dopo  la  morte. 
Di  vari  fiori  ad  un  gran  monte  passa 
CA'  ebbe  gia  buono  odore^  or  putia  forte^ 
Questo  era  il  dono  (se  per6  dir  lece) 
Che  Gostantio  al  bnon  Silvestro  fece." 

Orland.  For.  c.  34,  80. 
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Exarcbs  and  Primates  exercised  a  jarisdiotion  not  nnlike  tbat  of  civil 
Vicars  orer  Metropolitans. 

In  everj  province  the  principal  city  became  the  seat  of  an  Episcopal 
See.  It  sometimes  happened  that  one  Metropolitan  presided  over  the 
Bishoprics  of  several  provinces. (z)  t 

*CCLXXXVII.  (a)The  tendency  and  the  object  of  Chris-  rtnggl         "i 
tianity  was  not  merely  to  affect  the  spiritual  condition  of  indi-  ^        J 
viduals,  but  to  form  them  into  a  peculiar  human  society. 

The  end  of  this  Society  was  to  obtain  immortal  happiness  after  death— 
the  means  were  to  believe  in  its  Divine  Founder^  and  to  will  and  to  act 
in  conformity  with  his  commands.  It  was  in  its  nature  irrespective  of 
the  material  order  of  things  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  was  a  spiritual 
Society  so  far  as  a  Society  of  human  creatures  could  be;  but  being  neces- 
sarily a  Society,  not  of  spirits,  but  of  men,  it  stood  in  need  of  material 
signs  and  means  to  accomplish  its  end.  It  was  a  visible  and  material 
order  of  men  united  for  a  common  object.  As  far  as  each  individual 
was  concerned,  Christianity  was  confined  to  internal  operation  between 
him  and  his  Ood ;  but  as  far  as  the  Society  was  concerned,  like  every 
other  material  union,  that  is,  every  union  of  corporeal  persons,  external 
means  for  its  operation.  It  required  human  government,  therefore,  inas* 
much  as  it  was  a  human  Society,  in  order  th^,  by  the  use  of  external 
tad  material  means,  the  spiritual  end  which  it  proposed  to  itself  might 
be  the  easier  obtained.  This  Society,  so  outwardly  shaped  and  const!* 
tuted,  is  what  we  usually  denominate  the  Church. (6^ 

*Thi8  Society  was  independent  of  the  territorial  limits  of  r«ooQ-i 
kingdoms,  but  the  individuals  composing  it  must  exist  within  *-  -* 
those  limits,  they  must  be  subjects  or  members  of  a  State,  a  temporal 
Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Churchy  a  Spiritual  Society.(c)     If  the  State^ 

(z)  Leqaeaz,  Manuale  Compendiam  Juris  Canonicii  t.  It.  p.  46.  Tableau  de 
TEglise  dans  TEmpire  Romaic,  p.  206. 

The  English  Canonists  and  Ecclesiastical  Historians  limit  the  Roman  Patri- 
archate to  a  part  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica. — Bramhall's  Just  YindU 
cation,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  ed.  Ozon.    Bingham's  Antiqu.  ii.  17,  20. 

(a)  SaggioTeoreticodiDrittoNaturale,  appoggiato  snl  fatto,  del  P.  Luigi  Tapa- 
relli  (Leovino,  1845),  Parte  quinta,  Dissertazione  quinta,  c.  1-2. 

The  reader  will  find  the  Ultramontane  theory  stated  with  great  acuteness  of 
logic  and  admirable  precision  of  language  in  this  work. 

(b)  "  The  Church  being  a  supernatural  society,  doth  differ  from  natural  socie- 
ties in  this,  that  the  persons  with  whom  we  associate  ourselres  in  the  one,  are 
men,  simply  considered  as  men;  but  they  to  whom  we  be  joined  in  the  other,  are 
God,  angels,  and  holy  men.  Again,  the  Church  being  both  a  society  and  a  society 
sopematoral,  although,  as  it  is  a  society,  it  have  the  self-same  original  grounds 
which  other  public  societies  have,  namely,  the  natural  inclination  which  all  men 
have  unto  sociable  life,  and  consents  to  some  certain  bond  of  association,  which 
bond  is  the  Law  that  appointeth  what  kind  of  order  they  shall  be  associated  in, 
yet  unto  the  Church,  as  it  is  a  society  supernatural,  this  is  peculiar;  that  part  of 
the  bond  of  their  association  which  belongs  to  the  Church  of  God  must  be  a  Law 
supernatural,  which  God  himself  hath  revealed  concerning  that  kind  of  worship 
which  His  people  shall  do  unto  Him.  The  substance  of  the  service  of  God,  there- 
fore, so  far  forth  as  it  hath  in  it  anything  more  than  the  Law  of  Reason  doth  teach, 
may  not  be  invented  of  men,  as  it  is  amongst  the  Heathens;  but  must  be  received 
from  God  Himself,  as  always  it  hath  been  in  the  Church,  saving  only  when  the 
Church  hath  been  forgetful  of  her  duty." — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  i. 
s.  15. 

(e)  The  subject  of  a  Foreign  Spiritual  Corporation  is  glanced  at  in  the  case  of 
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ID  its  corporate  capacity,  reeogDirod  the  reli^on  of  Christ,  and  established 
a  Ghnrch,  then  the  individual  Christians  were  boand  by  the  doable  tie 
of  private  will  and  social  duty  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  But  if 
it  happened  that  the  State  did  not  socially  recognize  Christianity,  then 
the  individual  Christians  must  remain  members  of  both  Societies.  The 
present  state  of  Turkey  might  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  proposition. 

In  fact,  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  remain,  and  those  of 
the  Christian  are  superadded.  The  statement  of  Grotius  on  the  subject 
is  perspicuous  and  sound : — 

<<  Atque  ita  absurdum  non  est  dari  duo  Judicia  wumma^  sed  generum 
diversorum,  quale  est  in  sacris  Judicium  directivum  EcclesisB  Catholics, 
et  Imptrativum  summarum  potestatum.  Nam  neo  illo  Judicio  inter 
humana  nllum  est  majus  audarttate:  neque  hoc  ullum  majus  poiei- 
tate.'\d) 

As  the  Church  has  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  State,  so  the  Christian 
nation  has  the  ipeciale  Jus  gentis  Jid^it^e)  in  its  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tian nations,  as  well  as  the  jus  commune  with  Heathen  nations,  who  are 
members  of  the  great  community  of  States.  And  so  far  the  introduction 
r*2Q01  ^^  Christianity  *  would  not  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  any  difii- 
1-        -*  cttlty  in  International  Jurisprudence. 

The  difficulty,  it  will  be  seen,  proceeds  from  the  disputes  which  have 
arisen  among  Christians  and  Christian  nations  with  respect  to  the  external 
government  of  this  spiritual,  but  human.  Society. 

These  disputes  relate  both  to  the  person  in  whom  this  authority  is 
lodged,  and  also  to  the  extent  of  that  authority  among  those  who  are 
agreed  as  to  the  person  in  whom  it  is  vested. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Roman  Church  is  this, — the  external  and  visible 
Church  must  be  governed  by  an  external,  visible,  and  infallible  autho- 
rity; that  authority  must  be  lodged  in  one  person,  and  that  one  person 
must  be  the  Pope,(/)  without  whose  sanction  no  bishop  can  be  lawfully 
appointed,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  exercising  the  authority, 
must  possess  a  power  irrespective  of  and  superior  to  that  of  all  temporal 
Sovereigns.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Gallican(^)  and  the  Engli6h(A) 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  &c.  v.  Wheeler  et  al.,  2  Gallison's 
(American)  Reports,  104. 

(d)  Qrotius,  De  Imp.  summ.  potest,  circa  sacra,  c.  v.  p.  91. 

(0  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

(/)  Taparelli,  par.  v.  dis.  v.  c.  2,  s.  1411. 

{ff)  Dopin  states  concisely  the  Galilean  opinion,  thns:  "  Veram  nt  majorem  his 
lucem  afferamns,  distingaenda  sant  plura  in  Romano  Pontlfice: — Primo,  qaod  sit 
primus  Episcoporum.  Secundo,  quod  sit  Metropolitanus  et  Patriarcha.  Tertio, 
quod  allquas  habet  pnerogativas,  aliqua  jura  peculiariter  concessa.  Quarto,  quod 
babet  potestatem  temporalem  in  patrimonium  Sancti  Petri.'' — De  Ant.  Eccles. 
Disciplina,  Diss.  Historis,  iv.  p.  368,  (ed.  1*788.) 

(A)  The  Anglican  doctrine  on  this  point  is  well  stated  In  the  Vlndicise,  Ecclesis 
AnglicansB,  by  Mason,  (ed.  1625,)  p.  430.  The  dialogue  in  the  work  Is  carried  on 
by  Philodozus,  a  Romanist,  and  Orthodozus,  an  Anglican; — 

**PhU. — Gbristus  Dominus  supremum  Ecclesiae  caput,  potuit  per  seipsum  omnes 
illas  Ecclesiasticas  action es  exercere,  quarum  potestatem  aliis  tradidit. 

"  Orih. — Rectissim^.  Quam  enim  Apostolis  praedicandi,  baptizandi,  ordinandi 
Eucharistiam  ministrandi  concepit  potestatem,  quanta  quanta  erat,  ab  ipso  solo 
originem  daxit.    .    .    •    . 
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Cfaurebes,  and  many  OU^montane  canonists;  hold  that  the  Episcopate  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  *Pope;  they  assert  that  r«oQi-i 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chnrch,  and  at  a  still  later  L  J 
period,  the  Patriarch  of  Rome  exercised  no  jurisdictioni  properly  so 
called,  over  the  other  Patriarchs,  though  a  great  respect,  approaching  to 
homage,  might  have  been  originally  paid  by  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  all  countries  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Imperial  City — a  respect  which  the 
Gallican  Church  is  still  willing  to  continue.(t )  The  Protestant  Churches, 
which  have  rejected  Episcopacy  d  fortxorij  deny  the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 

The  importance  of  these  two  views,  in  their  bearing  upon  International 
Law,  is,  as  will  be  seen,  very  great.  It  must  be  the  duty  of  the  Inter-  ' 
national  Jurist  to  ascertain  whether  these  Papal  claims  are  consistent 
with  the  Rights  of  Nations  \{J)  whether  they  are  supported  by  credible 
evidence,  by  the  records  and  practice  of  States ;  whether  the  claims  have 
varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  energy  of  pontiffs  and  the 
weakness  of  princes,  or  whether  they  have  been  always  inflexibly  the 
same,  flowing  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  ;{k)  and  whether  the  most  ex- 
travagant claims  have  not  been  the  legitimate  consequences  of  r^nqn-i 
the  premises  laid  down  by  the  Curia  ^Romana.  It  will  be  seen  ^  J 
that  the  double  condition  of  the  Pope,  as  spiritual  chief  and  temporal 
prince,  has  greatly  complicated  a  question,  suflEiciently  difficult  under  a 
single  aspect. 

CCLXXXVIII.  When  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Constan*  —J — 
tinople,  even  this  homage  of  comity,  so  to  speak,  was  materially  dimi- 
nished. Tbeodosius  II.  indeed  inserted  an  ordinance  in  his  Code,  that 
all  nations  subject  to  him  should  receive  the  faith  which  Saint  Peter  had 
delivered  to  the  Romans;  and  Yalentinian  III.  forbade  the  bishops  of 
the  provinces  to  depart  from  ancient  usages  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Venerable  man,  the  Pope  of  the  Holy  City.(/j 

^*^Pkil. — Idem  etiam  dieendum  est  de  Papa, 

**  Orth. — EttOj  et  de  guovis  EpUeopo.^^ 

(i)  Taparelli's  mode  of  disposing  of  the  difficuUjr  of  the  Galilean  Church  is  edi- 
fying: *'Non  pretendiamo  qai  tacciare  teologieamentt  la  opinione  gallicana,  ma 
godiamo  nel  considerare  che  la  diFisione  da  noi  stabilita  delle  forme  di  ffovemoy  a 
rigor  di  filosophia,  renga  qai  a  giastlficare  la  riprovazione,  che  soffrirono  piti  volte 
dalla  Cbiesa,  le  famose  proposizioni  del  1682.  I  loro  difensori  non  comprendeano 
che  lofficamente  la  Chiesa  presso  di  loro  diveniva  repubblica,  epper6  non  furono 
anatemaj  e  ei  sono  fratelli,  ben  eari  fratelli :  ma  la  loro  consegaenza  col^  aadrebbe 
a  parare,  ed  ecco  perchd  nella  rig^a  del  vero  non  potea  mettere  radlce, — eradieo' 
6t^ur."— Taparelli)  ib.  1435,  note. 

(y)  Grotius  (De  Imp.  circa  sacra)  cites  with  approbation,  the  following  passage 
from  Suarez  : — "  Semper  autem  servatum  videtur  ab  hominibus  ut  licet  particu- 
lares  magistratns  Giviles  et  Sacerdotales  diversis  hominibus  tribuerentur,  quia 
▼arietas  actionum  istam  distinctionem  postulabat,  nihilominus  suprema  potestas 
ntriasque  ordinis,  prsesertim  quoad  leges  ferendas,  in  uno  Principe  collocaretur. 
Et  ita  Regibus  et  Imperatoribus  semper  tribnta  fuit  hsec  potestas  in  Romana  urbe 
et  imperio,  ut  ei  historiis  constat.  Idemque  de  alils  communitatibus  verisimile 
est." — Tract,  de  Leg.  &c,  1.  ii.  quae  29,  art.  iii. 

{k)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  c.  iv. 

(/)  Codex  Theodos.  xvi.  1-2.  Die  Romischen  Pftpste,  ihre  Kirche  und  ihr  Staat, 
B.  i.  c.  i.  Planck,  Geschichte  der  christlich-kirchlichen  Gesellschaftsverfassung, 
i.  642. 

Tbeodosius  II.  published  bis  Code  a.  d.  435.  Yalentinian  III.  reigned  from  A.  d. 
424  to  455.~L'Art  de  Verifier  lee  Dates. 
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NeTerthelesSy  the  effect  of  the  diTisioa  of  the  Empire  was  to  leave  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  practical Ij  withoat  the  protection  of  ihe  Emperor,  thoagh 
theoretically,  he  retained  his  pretensions  both  to  the  territory  of  Italy 
and  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman  See.  The  generals  of  Justinian  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  deliTcred  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Ostrogoths ;  but  within  twenty  years  from  the  period  of  the  victory  of 
Narses  in  Gampaniay(m)  a  new  foe,  the  Lombards,  from  the  North  of 
Germany,  conquered  the  upper  part  of  Italy,  and  planted  himself  at 
Pavia.(n) 

It  was  not  long  after  this  period  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
had  in  vain  besought  the  Emperor  Maurice  not  to  confirm  his  election, 
became,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  against  his  will,  a  temporal 
prince,  and  the  Protector  of  Civil  and  Spiritual  Rome  against  the  foreigner 
and  Arian.  Then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mediaeval  papacy. 
But  we  must  hasten  onwards. 

r*9Q^1  *CCLXXXIX.  Of  all  the  German  races  which  had  raised  their 
L  -I  rude  and  vigorous  nationality  upon  the  crumbling  and  corrupt 
civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Francs  were  for  a  long  period  the 
foremost  and  the  most  powerful  in  Europe ;  they,  too,  were  among  the  first 
barbarians  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  their  subsequent  connexion 
with  the  Patriarch  of  Rome  laid  the  first  foundations  of  that  system,  the 
consideration  of  which  must  occupy  an  important  place  in  a  work  upon 
International  Law. 

CCXC.  The  monarchy  founded  by  Clovi8(o)  included  nearly  the  whole 
of  Gaul  and  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  called  Germany.  In  the 
hands  of  his  successors,  the  newly-founded  kingdom  was  divided  and 
brought  to  the  verge  of  dissolution,  but  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  grafted 
the  energy  and  talent  of  the  Carlovingian  upon  the  decaying  stock  of 
the  Merovingian  Dynasty.^p) 

P6pin  d'Heristal  reunited  the  kingdom  which  he  governed,  thongh 
without  the  title  of  King ;  as  did  his  illustrious  son,  Charle84e-Martel;(7) 
who  earned  the  gratitude  of  Christendom  by  delivering(r)  her  from  the 
aggressions,  till  then  resistless,  of  the  infidel  Saracen.  P6pin-le-Bref, 
the  son  of  Charles,  added  to  the  real  power  of  the  monarchy  the  title  of 
King ;  which,  for  sixty-five  years,  the  Carlovingians  had  allowed  to  deco- 
rate the  puppets  in  whose  name  they  ruled.  P^pin-le-Bref(«)  took  a  step 
fraught  wtth  the  most  important  consequences,  both  to  the  future  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  and  State  in  France,  and  to  the  international  rela- 
tions of  every  State  with  the  See  of  Rome :  he  invoked  the  aid  of  religioas 
sanction  to  secure  his  throne,  and,  first  of  the  Frank  Kings,  caused  him- 
r*2941  ^^  ^  ^®  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  ♦of  Soissons,  by  St.  Boniface, 
*•        -I  the  first  Archbishop  of  Mayence. 

St.  Boniface,  himself  an  Anglo-Saxon,  was  devoted  to  the  Roman  See. 

(m)  Belisarius  was  recalled,  549  j  Narses  destroyed  Tejas,  the  last  Gothic  king 
of  Italy,  A.  D.  653.    Jastinian  died,  A.  d.  565. 

(n)  A.  D.  692.  (o)  A.  D.  485. 

(p)  A.  D.  687,  the  date  of  the  yictory  by  which  Pepin  reunited  Austria  fOester- 
reich)  and  Neustria  (Westerreich.) 

(g)  A.  D.  714.  (r)  A.  d.  732,  737,  at  PoiUers  and  Narbonne. 

{•)  A.  D.  762. 
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He  persuaded  the  bishops,  not  only  in  Oermany,  but  in  Oaal|  where  they 
appear  to  ha^e  been  previously  indepeDdent,  to  acknowledge  submission 
to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

At  the  time  of  Pepin's  coronation,  the  Roman  See  was  in  the  deepest 
distress.  The  King  of  the  Lombard8(<)  had  seized  upon  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  where  the  last  remnant  of  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Em* 
peror  remained,  and  threatened  Rome  with  destruction. 

Stephen  II.,  the  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  appears  to  have  first  endeavoured 
to  renew  his  relations,  long  practically  severed,  with  the  Greek  Empe- 
ror ;(ti)  but,  as  the  danger  became  more  and  more  pressing,  he  resolved 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Franks,  then  renowned  throughout 
Europe  for  their  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
whose  King,  as  St.  Boniface  had  written,  alone  enabled  him  to  execute 
his  apostolical  mission  in  Germany  with  safety  or  effect. (x) 

CCXCI.  The  consequences  of  this  resolution  have  ever  since  affected  ^-^ 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  compact  between  the  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar powers  of  Western  Europe(y)  was  soon  adjusted;  the  necessities  of 
both  arranged  without  di£Bculty  the  terms.  Stephen  II.  consecrated 
Pepin  anew  in  the  Church  of  St.  Denis,  and  at  the  same  time  also  his 
two  sons  Charles  and  Carloman ;  he  absolved  the  consecrated  usurper 
from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  he  had  sworn  to  Childric,  the  remain- 
ing phantom  of  the  Merovingian  Dynasty ;  and  adjured  the  Frank  lords 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter,  to  be  faithful  to  their  new  Sovereign ; 
and,  *la8tly,  he  conferred  on  P^pin  and  his  two  sons  the  dignity  r«nQR-| 
of  Patricians  of  Rome.  L        J 

Pepin  was  not  wanting  in  substantial  marks  of  gratitude  for  the  aid 
which  the  spiritual  power  had  rendered  to  his  new-made  throne.  He 
drove  the  Lombards  out  of  the  Exarchate,(2)  and  conferred  the  fertile 
provinces  comprised  under  that  name,  not  upon  the  Greek  Emperor,  to 
whom  by  strict  right  they  appertained,  but  upon  the  Bishop  of  Rome; 
declaring,  with  an  oath,  that  he  had  embarked  in  the  contest,  not  for  the 
favour  of  many,  but  "  pro  amore  Petri  et  veniS.  delictorum."(a)  { 

CCXCII.  Grotius,  in  that  part  of  his  great  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  i 

Pacis,  in  which  he  argues  that  Kings  who  do  not  hold  their  sovereignties 
plenojure  cannot  alienate  any  part  of  them,  deals,  among  other  supposed 
instances  to  the  contrary,  with  the  story  that  Louis,  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  restored  the  City  of  Rome  to  Pope  Paschal  (a.  d.  817 ;) 
and  his  language  is  remarkable  respecting  the  character  and  status  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Roman  people  at  this  period :  <<  Nee  quod  idem 
ille  Ludovicus  urbem  Romam  Paschali  Pontifici  reddidisse  legitnr  ad  rem 
facit,  cum  Franci  imperium  in  urbem  Romam  a  popuh  Romano  accepium 
reddere  populo  eidem  rect^  potuerint,  cujus  populi  j>6r<onam  suHinebat  U 
guiprimi  ordinis  princeps  erat'*{b) 

(0  Astolphns.  (u)  A.  D.  751. 

(x)  Ranke,  b.  i.  c.  i.  {yj  Koch,  Tableau  des  Rer.  i.  32. 

(z)  The  Archbishop  of  Rayenna,  while  the  war  of  the  Lombards  with  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne  lasted,  seized  every  opportunity  of  defying  the  authority,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  of  the  Roman  See.  Maratori,  Annali,  t.  iv.  pp.  347, 371.  Sarigoy, 
Qeschicbte  des  Romischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  1.  359. 

(a)  Ranke,  b.  i.  c.  L  (h)  L.  U.  c.  3,  ziiL 
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CCXGIII.  What  PepiD  began,  Charlemagne  completed.(c)  That 
mighty  monarch,  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  exterminating  the  Lombard 
dominion,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  ratified  the  endowments  of  Pepin. (ci) 
neyqa']  Charlemagne  was  received  at  Rome  with  the  honours  due  to  an 
L  -J  Exarch  and  Patriciany{e\  and  nnder  these  titles  he  began  to  put 
in  force  that  jurisdiction  over  tne  Ecclesiastical  State  which  the  Greek 
Emperors  and  Exarchs  had  exercised  before  him. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  away 
that  Charlemagne  was  fully  installed  in  the  dignity  of  his  Imperial 
predecessors.  The  Pope  again  invited  his  all-powerful  ally  to  Rome ; 
but  this  time  it  was  against  a  domestic  and  not  a  foreign  foe.  Leo  III., 
like  Pius  IX.  in  our  time,  could  no  longer  resist  the  contending  factions 
which,  in  Rome  itself,  set  at  nought  his  authority.  The  victor  of  Western 
Europe  reinstated  the  Pope  in  his  authority,  who,  in  return,  placed  upon 
his  head,(/)  while  he  knelt  at  the  alter  of  St.  Peter's,  upon  Christmas 
Day,  A.  D.  800,  the  crown  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  proclaimed  him 
Emperor  of  the  Romans. 

This  was  one  of  the  rare  conjunctures — the  reigns  of  Constantino  and 
Justinian  alone  furnish  similar  instances — in  which  the  Church  and 
State  were  thoroughly  incorporated.  Certain  it  is,  that  these  Emperors 
exercised,  whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Church,(^)  fanc- 
tions  and  jurisdictions  which  partook  largely  of  a  spiritual  character. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  new  kind  of  power  over  religion  was  now 
conferred  upon  the  Governor  of  the  State.  As  a  civil  magistrate,  heathen 
or  Christian,  he  had  always  had  control  over  all  that  concerned  the  welfare 
of  society,  and  therefore,  incidentally,  some  power  over  the  subject  of 
religion ;  but  now  he  was  constituted  its  protector.(^) 

CCXCiy.  But  the  Papacy,  thus  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  Emperor,  remained,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  relation  to  his 
r*2071  '^^^^^^^o™!  '^®  Emperors  of  Germany,  •until  the  Ist  of  August, 
t-  J  1806 ;(t)  they  then  became  the  Emperors  of  Austria,  and  this 
relation,  long  practically  disused,  nominally,  as  well  as  really,  ceased. 

The  hands  of  Charlemagne's  successor  were  too  feeble  to  hold  the 
sceptre  of  his  vast  dominions,  from  the  divisions  of  which  sprung  the 
distinct  nationalities  of  States  and,  in  some  measure,  of  Churches,  which 
afterwards  composed  the  commonwealth  of  Europe. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  by  the  Constitution  of  Charlemagne,  the 

(c)  A.  D.  T68. 

\d)  A.  D.  774.  («)  Koch,  Tabl.  des.  Rev.  i.  42. 

(/)  The  Pope  seems  to  have  considered  the  coronation  as  a  necessary  confirmation 
of  the  act  of  the  civil  or  constitational  law. 

(g)  Phillipps,  Kirchenrecht,  iii.  60,  61, 

(A)  See  some  remarks  of  Portalis  (as  cited  in  Lequeaz,  iv.  535,)  upon  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Organic  Articles  of  Napoleon.    Phillipps,  K.  R.  iii.  382. 

(t)  In  a  little  pamphlet  published  at  Vienna,  1849,  entitled  DeuUch  oder  Russurk^ 
will  be  found  some  striking  remarks  on  the  consequence  of  this  change : — *'  Die 
Deutsche  Kaiserstellung  war  die  Grundlage,  auf  welcherdieOsterreichische  monar- 
chie  emporgewachsen.  Ungeachtet  des  unglCicklichen  politischen  und  kirchlichen 
Systems,  durch  welches  sich  Oesterreich  mehr  und  mehr  von  Deutschland  abson- 
derte,  war  die  hiatorUche  KaUeridct^  doch  nach  innen  und  aussen  machtiger,  ala 
die  habsburgischen  Fiirsten  einsahen,"  u.  s.  w.    Pp.  6,  7. 
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German  and  French  clergy  were  under  the  control  of  the  Bishop,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Metropolitan  not  of  the  Pope,  but  of 
the  Emperor. 


/' :  7 


♦CHAPTER   III.  [*298] 


I 

THI  GROWTH     OP    THl  AXTTHOBITT    AND    PRETENSIONS  OP  THB  POPB. 

CCXCY.  For  a  while  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  Papal  ^ 
power  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  the  Imperial ;  but  soon  after  the 
(}erman  Emperors  were  seated  on  the  throne,  the  political  subjection  of 
the  Popes  is,  as  a  matter  of  history,  unquestionable.  They  were  content 
for  a  time  to  countenance  with  their  authority  a  new  political  system 
which  sprung  np  about  this  period  in  Europe,  according  to  which  all 
Christians  belonged  to  a  great  Republic,  of  which  the  Spiritual  chief 
was  the  Pope,  and  the  Temporal  chief  the  Emperor.(a) 

For  a  time  this  doctrine  was  a  formidable  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor.  The  great  Protector  of  the  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Roman  See,  convened  general 
councils,  and  claimed  the  tremendous  prerogative  of  nominating,  or  at 
least  confirming,  the  Pope.  Such  a  prerogative  was  exercised  from  the 
time  of  Otho  the  Great  to  that  of  Henry  IV.  Henry  III.  deposed 
three  schismatical  Popes,  and  nominated  more  than  one  (German  Pope. 

CCXCYI.  Otho  and  his  successors  created  the  great  ecclesiastical  "T" 
princes  of  Germany,(6)  thereby  weakening  the  empire,  but  nninten* 
tionally  constituting,  perhaps,  a  defence  for  the  German  National  Church 
against  Rome,  such  as  at  *the  Council  of  Ems,  in  the  reign  of  r«nQQ-| 
Joseph  II.,  all  but  established  the  complete  and  entire  indepen-  L  J 
dence  of  that  Church  from  the  See  of  Rome. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  majesty  of  the 
German  Imperial  crown  had  faded  away ;  the  federal  system  had  destroyed 
it,  and  the  Emperor  was  only  the  Suzerain  of  the  many  independent 
States  which  composed  it.(c)  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  authority 
arose  the  edifice  of  Papal  power  in  its  fullest  dimensions ;  of  this  edifice 
the  skill,  energy,  and  ability  of  Gregory  YII.{d)  (Hildebrand,)  about  the 
year  1073,  had  already  laid  the  deep  and  careful  foundations,  and  from 
A.  D.  1074  to  1300,  it  lifted  up  its  head  over  all  the  dominations  of 
earth. 

CCXCVll.  And  here  it  must  be  observed  that  these  events  had  im-      '*] 
ported  new  and  strange  elements  into  International  Law :— 

First.  A  great  spiritual  had  become  a  considerable  secular  power,,  and 

fa}  Koch,  I.  Y8-81. 

(b)  German  canonists  contend  that  the  Roman  cardinalate  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  these  ecclesiastical  princedoms. 

(e)  Koch,  i.  1. 

(a)  His  election  was  confirmed,  at  his  own  reqnest,  hy  the  Emperor.  His  Papacy 
extended  from  1073  to  1085    he  had  been  subdiaconas  under  six  Popes. 

NOYIMBSB,  1865.-*14 
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the  diffioalt  qnestion  had  arisen  how  were  other  secular  States  to  carry  on 
their  relations  with  it  f 

Secondly.  This  spiritnal  power  was  no  longer  identified  with  the  limits 
and  extent  of  one  dominion ;  it  claimed  equal  authority  over  many  dis- 
tinct kingdoms,  which  stood  as  it  were  apart  from,  and  yet  were  most 
intimately  connected  with,  this  Foreign  Power.  It  wielded  an  authority 
over  the  citizens  of  every  kingdom,  and  exacted  an  allegiance  upon  oath 
from  them  far  above  that  which  the  Municipal  Law  of  their  own  country 
could  impose,  or  the  temporal  Sovereign  enforce. 

Thirdly.  In  process  of  time  it  collected  a  feudal  revenue  of  no  incon- 
siderable amount  from  the  governors  and  subjects  of  foreign  realms. 

Fourthly.  This  spiritual  ruler  claimed  and  exercised  a  power  of  absolv- 
ing Sovereigns  and  subjects  from  their  oaths. 

r*a001  ^Fifthly.  This  spiritual  power  claimed  for  the  officers  which 
L  -I  it  employed  in  each  kingdom,  a  status  wholly  distinct  from  that 
of  the  subjects  of  each  kingdom,  whether  these  officers  were  or  were  not 
born  subjects  of  the  kingdom. (c)  This  separate  status  was  claimed  for 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  clergy  (clerus,)  and  the  law  by  which 
they  were  to  be  governed.  Justinian  had  intended  to  Christianize  as 
well  as  compile  the  fabric  of  Roman  Jurisprudence.  He  meant  to  be 
the  religious  as  well  as  the  civil  legislator  of  the  world.  The  Christian 
fidth,  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  status  of  the  Christian  clergy  in  all  its 
branches,  are  the  subjects  of  his  laws.(/) 

It  was  not,  however,  in  their  clerical  cnaracter,  but  as  subjects  in  their 
civil  capacity,  that  the  clerus  claimed  to  live  under  the  Civil  Law  of 
Bome ;  and  it  appears  even  from  one  of  the  constitutions  of  Clothaire,  as 
early  as  A.  D.  560,  and  from  "various  records  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  that  in  the  Frank  kingdom  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  live 
under  the  Roman  Law.  It  seems,  however  (and  the  fact  is  very  remark- 
able,) that  even  then  the  clergy  in  Lombardy  had  the  option  of  declaring 
whether  they  would  live  under  the  Roman  or  Lombard  Law.(^)  So  early 
was  the  struggle  begun  between  the  nationality  of  the  individual  and  the 
law  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged. 

But  while  the  clergy  lived  under  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome,  they  were 
pretty  much  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  conquered  provincials,  who 
were  equally,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  allowed  to  choose  a 
personal  law  distinct  from  the  law  of  their  domicil.(^)  When  various 
r«30l1  ^'^^^^  spiritual  ^enactments,  and  at  last  the  elaborate  compila- 
1-  -^  tions  of  the  Canon  Law,  were  promulgated,  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling a  foreign  spiritual  with  a  domestic  secular  allegiance  became  greater 
or,  at  least,  the  distinction  became  sharper  and  more  prominent  between 
the  two. 

(e)  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Romiscben  Rechts  Im  Mittelalter,  i.  141-2. 

(/)  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Ghristianitj,  i.  355,  Ac,  coDtains  an  able  reriew  of 
these  laws  of  iustinian. 

{ff)  "  Ego  Teopertus  archipresbiter  Ecclesiae  Sanctl  Juliani  qal  professus  sum 
legem  vivere  langubardorum." — Vide  Savigny,  ubi  supr.  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  power  of  option  was  confined  to  Lombardy. 

(h\  Savigny,  Gesc.  R.  R.  ii.  274.  At  first  the  spiritnal  edicts  contained  large 
and  literal  extracts  from  the  Roman  Civil  Law. 
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That  tlioflei  whose  sftoi^d  office  it  is  to  be  the  teachers  of  religion^ 
should  be  clothed  with  a  privileged  and  cosmopolitan  character,  seems  to 
he  in  aooordance  with  the  natural  feelings  of  man  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  not  wholly  barbarous  and  uncivilized.  We  know,  from  the  recent  . 
travels  of  a  most  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  missionary  in  China  and 
Thibet,  that  in  these  interesting  conntries  this  notion  very  generally  pre- 
vails ;(»)  bnt  the  subject  immediately  under  our  consideration  is  that  of 
an  imperium  in  imperio^  caused  by  the  double  allegiance  of  the  native 
clergy. 

♦CCXCVin.  The  collision  between  the  two  powers  of  Church  p^qaot        ^l 
and  State,  accordingly,  arose  soon  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  L        J 
and  has  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  temporal  Sovereign  soon  began  to  claim  as  incidents  both  to  his 
royal  status,  and  to  the  independence  of  his  country,  various  rights, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  control  of  Papal  encroachment;  of  this 
nature  were  what  are  sometimes  designated  collectively  as  Jura  majestatis 
circa  Mocra^  the  principal  of  which  were : — 

1.  JuM  advocatias — the  right  of  protecting  the  Church  establishments 
in  his  dominions  (^SchutzrecJUj)  that  right  which  in  private  patrons  was 
called  the  jus  patroHoiiiU, 

2.  Jut  cavendi — ^the  right  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  national  clergy  at  variance  with  their  civil  obliga- 
tions [Becht  der  Vormyrg^. 

3.  Ju$  intpiciendi — the  right  of  inquiring  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  temporalities  of  this  great  corporation  in  his  kingdom  were  adminis« 
tered,  and  of  rectifying  abuses. 

CCXCIX.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  should  seem  that  the  Roman        4~* 
Pontiff  claimed  the  title  of  Pope,0  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  bishops, 
who  had  hitherto  been  equally  clesignated  by  it     The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  which  had  taken  no  root  in  Germany,  England,  or  the  northern 

(t)  "  NouB  noQB  hat&meB  de  nous  rendre  chez  le  Regent,  et  de  lai  faire  part  de  la 
deplorable  entreyue  que  nous  avionB  ene  avec  Ki-Chan.  Le  premier  Kalon  avait 
eu  connaiBsance  des  projets  de  pers^cation  qae  lee  Mandarins  ChinoiB  tramaient 
entre  noas.  II  tacha  de  nous  rassarer,  et  noas  dit  qne,  prot^geant  dans  le  pays  des 
milliers  d'tftrangere,  il  serait  assez  fort  pour  nouB  y  faire  jouir  d'ane  protection  quo 
le  gouTemement  Thibetain  accordait  a  tout  le  monde.  Au  reste,  ajoata-t-il,  lors 
mdme  que  nos  lois  interdiraient  auz  Strangers  Tentr^e  de  notre  payBj  ces  lois  no 
ponrraient  nous  atteindre.  Let  religieux^  Us  hommet  depriere^  etant  de  tout  let  pay 9^ 
ne  tont  itrangert  nuUepart;  telle  est  la  doctrine  qui  est  enseign^e  dans  nos  saints 
livrefl.  II  est  6crit:  La  chivre  faune  ett  tant  patrie,  et  le  Lama  n*a  pat  de  /amUU, 
.  .  .  Sba^Ssa  6tant  le  rendez-Tous  et  le  s^ our  special  des  hommeB  de  pri^re,  ce  seal 
titre  devrait  tonjonrs  tous  y  faire  trbarer  liberie  et  protection. 

"  Cette  opinion  des  Bonddhistes,  qui  fait  da  religieux  an  bomme  cosmopolitei  n'est 
pas  Bimplement  nne  pens^e  ^crlte  dans  les  livres;  mais  noas  avons  remarqu^  qu*ella 
itait  pass^e  dans  les  mornes  et  les  habitades  des  lamaseries.  AussitCt  qa'un  homme 
s'est  ras^  la  t6te,  et  a  rerdta  le  costame  religieax,  il  renonce  &  son  ancien  nom  ponr 
en  prendre  un  nonreaa.  Si  Ton  demande  &  an  Lama  de  qael  pays  U  est,  il  r^pond  : 
Je  n'ai  pas  de  patrie,  mais  je  passe  mes  joars  dans  telle  lamaserie.  Cette  maai^ro 
de  penser  et  d'ag^r  est  mdme  admise  en  Gbine,  parmi  les  bonzes  et  les  autres  espi&ces 
de  religieax,  qa'on  a  coatame  de  designer  par  le  nom  g^n^riqae  de  Tcboa-kia-jin, 
homme  Borti  de  la  famille/' — Voyage  dans  le  Thibet,  par  M.  Hac,  Prdtre,  Misslon- 
alre  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint  Lazare,  toI.  11.  p.  367. 

{k)  Traits  de  la  Pr^rogatiye  Royale,  i.  ch.  yiii.  (Lorieaz.) 

(/)  Koch,  Tabl.  des  B6to1.  i.  P^riode  !▼.  p.  106. 
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kingdoms,  and  was  continnally  disregarded  in  France  and  Spain,  was 
practically  enforced,  and  a  powerful  link  which  connected  that  order  with 
the  State  was  broken  off,  while  a  new  link  which  connected  it  with  a 
r*^O^l  foreign  power  was  forged.  (9n)The  Popes  ^ceased  to  date  their 
'  L  •)  acts  from  the  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  or  to  stamp  their 
coin  with  his  impress;  the  inYCStiture  of  the  ring  and  crosier,  which 
bound  the  clergy  very  closely  to  the  State,  was  snccessfully  refused.  The 
Sovereign  was  bound  to  nominate  or  confirm  the  nomination  of  any  pre- 
late. The  Prefect  of  Rome  was  required  to  take  the  oath  of  homage  and 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  instead  of  to  the  Emperor;  and  it  was  with  truth 
that  Gregory  YII.  wrote  to  the  German  nation,  respecting  the  Emperor : 
— **  Non  ultra  putet  sanctam  Eoclesiam  sibi  subjectam,  sed  prselatam  ut 
dominam/'(n)  Quite  consistently  he  claimed  the  empire  as  a  fief  of  the 
Boman  Church,  and  exacted  from  Hermann  of  Luxemburg,  whom  he 
set  up  as  an  anti-Emperor  to  Henry  lY.,  a  formal  oath  of  vassalage. 
Tribute  was  exacted  from  and  paid  by  the  greater  part  of  European  States 
to  the  Pope.  Boyal  dignities  were  conferred  and  taken  away,  oaths  of 
loyalty  imposed  and  annulled,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Roman  See.(o) 
Hitherto  the  Emperors  had  exercised  the  right  of  confirming  the  election 
of  the  Popes  and  of  deposing  them ;  the  same  rights  were  now  claimed 
by  the  Popes  over  the  Emperors,  and  indeed  over  all  other  Sovereigns. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  natural  consequence  of  extending  the  spiritual  power 
of  excommunication  to  secular  matters.  The  multiplication  of  religious 
orders  claiming  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  devotied 
to  the  Roman  See,  though  one  of  those  orders  was  destined  to  furnish  its 
deadliest  enemy,  tended  as  well  as  the  Crusades,  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Pope ;  for  it  was  not  merely  against  infidels  that  this  weapon  was 
P^o/v^l  used ;  Crusades  were  preached  by  Popes  ^against  refractory  Chris- 
1-  -I  tian  Kings  and  Republics,  such  as  Venice  in  1309  ;{p)  against 
sohismatical  Princes,  such  as  the  Greeks  and  Russians ;  against  pagans, 
like  the  Sclavonic  tribes  on  the  Baltic ;  against  heretics,  like  the  Yaudois, 
"./m      the  Albigenses,  and  Huss^es.(^} 

A  confusion  of  ideas  generated  a  confusion  of  authorities.  Heresj, 
which,  if  it  attacked  the  law  of  the  State,  might  be  a  political  crime, 
was  punished  with  equal  severity  when  it  was  a  religious  error.  In- 
fidelity to  the  Church  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  rebellion  against 
the  throne.  The  Inquisition  secured  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  the 
arm  of  the  secular  power,  without  any  right  of  inquiry  or  intervention  as 

(m)  See  that  monament  of  GermaD  indastiyand  eraditioD,  Christliche  Eircben- 
geachichte,  tod  J.  M.  SchrOckb,  zxvi.  Tbeil  86,  for  tbe  (GoDCordatum  Wormatiense) 
Concordat  ofWorms,  ▲.  d.  1122,  concladed  between  Henry  Y.  and  Pope  Caliztus 
n.  The  SoTereigns  were  allowed,  contrary  to  Gregory  VII.'s  intention,  to  preaerre 
the  bare  feudal  tie,  by  presenting  with  the  sceptre  the  regale  to  the  Bishop.  The 
important  words  in  the  Concordat  are,  *'  Electas  per  sceptrum  regale  abs  te  acci- 
plat"    Koch,  ib.  121. 


(n)  Epjst,  1.  iv.  c.  3.    Koch,  ib. 


Collier,  speaking  of  Becket's  opposition  to  tbe  Constitutions  of  Clarendoa 
(£,^6.  1164,)  observes,  "His  tenet,  that  the  Civil  Goyemment  had  its  authority 
from  the  Church,  was  a  grand  mistake,  and  misled  his  practice." — Church  History, 
Tol.  11.  p.  328,  ed.  1840. 

(p)  Portalis,  Introd.  v^ii.  (q)  Koch,  ib.  136,  137,  notes. 
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a  condition  of  its  iise.(r)  Meanwhile  the  territory  of  the  Roman  See 
was,  from  Tarioas  canses,  largely  increased,  so  also  was  her  wealth,  by 
contribations  ^anruUei)  from  all  ooantries,  and  her  power,  from  the 
canses  already  mentioned,  to  which  should  be  added  her  claims  to  col- 
late to  benefices,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  rights  of  concarrence  and 
prevention,  she  often  enforced  to  the  injury  of  the  national  prelate.(«) 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  pretensions,  especially  the  last,  were 
founded  upon  the  decretals  of  Isidore,  now  uniTcrsally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  forged  during  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  ;(<)  but  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  that  they  flowed,  as  strict  logical  consequences,  from  the 
principles  on  which  Rome,  who,  to  borrow  the  French  expression,  <<  ne 
recule  pas,''  founded,  both  at  this  and  at  a  much  later  period,  her  au- 
thority.(u) 

*GCU.  About  the  year  1152,  A.D.,  the  Decretum,  a  systematic  p,AAr-|  «^ 
compilation  of  the  existing  canons  and  laws  of  the  Church,  was  L  J 
compiled  by  Gratian  and  approved  of  by  the  Pope.  About  the  year 
1235,  ▲.  D.,  Pope  Gregory  IX.  caused  his  chaplain  to  reduce  into  a 
regular  order  and  system  the  constitutions  of  former  Popes,  including 
with  them  his  own,  and  also  the  canons  of  the  third  and  fourth  Councils 
of  Lateran;(2B)  these  are  the  Decretals.(y)  The  Sezt  or  Sixth  book  of 
Becretals  was  added  by  Boniface  YIII.;  Clement  Y.  began  another 
compilation,  afterwards  published,  called  The  Clementines;  another  was 
made  by  John  XXII.,  constituting  the  Extravagantes  Johannis.  To 
this  were  added,  in  1488,  other  decrees  of  popes,  the  Extravagantes 
Communes.  These  celebrated  compilations  received  the  most  deliberate 
stamp  of  the  Roman  Church's  approbation,  and  were  ordered  to  be  pub* 
licly  taught  in  all  her  schools,  and  to  become  the  law  of  all  her  tribunals. 
The  provisions  contained  in  them  have  never  been  expressly  repealed  by 
the  Papal  authority  which  originally  sanctioned  them;  though  many 
canonists  hold  that  some  of  them  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 

(r)  Portolis,  ubi  sop.  (s)  Koch,  127,  111. 

[t)  "  It  is  impossible  to  deny  (Dean  Milman  sajs)  that  at  least,  by  citing  with- 
out reserve  or  hesitation,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  ga^e  their  deliberate  sanction  to  this 
great  historic  fraud." — Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  yoI.  i.  p.  379. 

iu)  HuUer's  defence  is  eloquent  and  ingenious: — "Wenn  die  Hierarchie  ein 
Uebel  ware,  besser  doch  als  Despotic;  sie  sej  eine  leimerne  Mauer,  sie  ist's  doch 
gegen  Tjrrannei.  Der  Priester  hat  sein  Gesets,  der  Despot  hat  keins;jenerberedet, 
letzterer  zwingt;  jener  predigt  Gott,  letzterer  sich.  Man  spricht  weder  die  Unfehl- 
barkeit;  wer  darf  eine  Yerordnung  unweise  oder  ungerecht  nennen,und  ihr  Gehor« 
sam  versagen? — wider  den  Papst,  als  ob  ein  so  grosses  Ungluck  w&re,  wenn  ein 
Aufseher  der  christlichen  Moral  dem  Ehrgeiz  und  der  Tjrrannei  befehlen  konnte, 
bis  hieher  und  nicht  weiter! — wider  die  Personalimmunitat,  als  ob  ein  grosses 
Unglftck  w&re,  das  jemand  ohne  Lebensgefahrfur  die  Rechte  der  Menschheit  reden 
duHte  I — ^wider  Ihren  Reichthum,  als  waren  die  Laien  gebessert,  wenn  der  Priester 
mit  ihnen  darbt? — wider  Steuerfreiheit ;  die  fransosische  Clerisei  giebt  so  rlel  als 
die  Laien ; — wider  Usurpationen,  ohne*  zu  berechnen  was  die  Fdrsten  der  Kirche 
zu  restituiren  h&tten  fftr  Kriege,  Bedruckungen,  Gommenden,  Pensionen,  Re- 
anionen; — wider  die  vielen  Kloster,  nicht  wider  die  Yermehrung  der  Kasemen;— 
wider  sechzigtausend  ehelose  Qeistliche,  und  nicht  wider  hundert  tausend  ehelosa 
Soldaten."— Muller,  Furstenbund.  Werke,  B.  ix.  S.  164,  cited  by  Walter,  Kirchen- 
recht,  41,  n.  p.,  and  ib.  196. 

(z)  Held  in  the  time  of  Alexander  IlL,  ▲.  d.  1179. 
In  the  time  of  Innocent  III.,  ▲.  d.  1215. 
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r«S061  *^^80  oompilatioDB  constitate  that  body  of  Papal  Law  which 
■-        J  is  known  by  the  name  of  Corpus  Jaris  Ganonici. 

It  is  intended  to  be  the  law  of  a  Foreign  Spiritnal  Chief  for  the 
government  of  a  particular  class  of  the  subjeots  of  independent  States. 
To  all  nationsi  howeveri  bat  the  Boman  States,  it  constitutes  a  body  of 
Foreign  Law.  It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that  it  depends,  as 
well  as  theyiM  navisstmnm^  or  later  Canon  Law,  for  its  civil  authority, 
upon  the  degree  of  Beception  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  by  the  State. 

Now  in  this  body  of  Canon  Law  are  contuned,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  chapters,  principles  and  doctrines  utterly  subversive  of  the  in- 
dependence of  States,  and  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  Inter- 
national  Law. 


[#807]  *CHAPTER    IV. 
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TBM  00BFU8  JUBI8  CANONIOI  AND  THE  PBINCIPLB8  OONTAINSD  THXRII5, 
AND  IN  SUBBBQUXNT  BULLS,  AT  YARIANCB  WITH  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 

CCCI.  Thb  Decretals  which  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Foreign  States,  are  known  by  the  following  titles,  taken 
from  the  words  with  which  they  begin: — 

1.  VenerahUem. 

2.  Solita. 

3.  Ad  Apostolicse. 

4.  Clericis  Laicos, 
6.   Quod  dim, 

6.  Unam  Sanctam  and  Meruit. 

7.  Romani  Princ%pe$, 
8*  Pastor  alts, 

9.  Si  Fratrum. 
10.  De  Contuetudine. 

CCCn.  The  Emperor  Henry  VI.  died  in  A.  D.  1197.  The  majority 
of  the  electoral  Princes  chose  Philip  of  Swabia  for  his  successor;  the 
minority,  Otho  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Philip  had  been 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope  for  spoliating  the  Church's  property.  Both 
Princes  were  crowned.  Innocent  IIL  sent  a  legate  into  Germany,  order- 
ing the  Princes  to  acknowledge  Otho. 

Duke  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  with  the  other  Princes  who  supported 
Philip,  sent  a  complaint  to  the  Pope,  that  his  legate  had  done  wrong, 
whether  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  elector  or  of  judge. 
r*8081  *^  ^^  elector  he  had  thrust  his  sickle  into  another  man's 
L  J  harvest,  and  derogated  from  the  rights  of  the  Princes.  As  a 
judge  he  had  decided  in  favour  of  one  party  in  the  absence  of  the  other, 
who  had  not  been  cited. 

Innocent  replied  to  this  in  a  letter  which  appears  as  the  Thirty-fourth 
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ebapter  of  the  Sixth  title  of  the  First  book  of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory 
IX.,  and  begins  with  the  word  Venerabilem,  and  was  issoed  probably  in 
A.  D.  1202.  This  Decretal  opens  with  a  recital  of  the  above-mentioned 
eomplaintSy  and  goes  on  to  recognise  the  power  of  election  to  be  by  law 
and  usage  vested  in  the  Princes:  "prsesertim  cnm  ad  eos  jus  et  potestas 
hajasmodi  ab  Apostolica  sede  pervenerity  quae  Romanum  Imperinm  in 
personam  magnifioi  Caroli  k  Orsdcis  transtnlit  in  G^rmanoe/'  The 
Princes^  on  the  other  hand,  onght  to  acknowledge,  and  have  acknow- 
ledgedi  <<qiiod  jns  et  aoctoritas  examinandi  personam  eleotam  in  Regem, 
et  promovendam  ad  Imperinmi  ad  nos  spectat,  qni  earn  innngimas,  con- 
seofamns  et  coronamns.  Sst  enim  regalariter  et  generaliter  observatnrai 
at  ad  cam  examinatio  personss  pertineat,  ad  qnem  impositio  mandi 
spectat/'  The  legate  had  not  discharged  the  office  of  an  elector  {dec- 
forif)  or  a  judge  (cagnitori»),  but  of  a  denouncer  (denuneiatoru)  of  an 
improper  choice.  The  voters  for  the  improper  penon  had  thrown  away 
their  votes.(a)  The  unfitness  of  the  chosen  was  indisputable;  ''sunt 
enim  notoria  impedimenta  Ducis,  scilicet  excommunicatio  pubiica,  per- 
jurium  manifestum,  et  persecutio  divulgata,  quam  progenxtarei  efus  et 
^Me  prsBsumpserunt  in  Apostolicam  sedem  et  alias  Eoclesias  exercere.'* 

Moreover,  the  Duke  had  taken  an  oath  against  being  Emperor.  If 
it  were  an  unlawful  oath,  it  bound  him  as  the  Israelites  were  bound  by 
their  oath  to  the  Oibeonites,  though  fraudulently  procured. 

^Besides,  <<  utrum  verb  dictum  juramentum  sit  licitum  vel  p^tOAQ-i 
iUioituin,  et  ided  servandum  an  non  servandum  extiterit^  nemo  ^  J 
sans  mentis  ignorat  ad  nostrum  judicium  pertinere/' 

Lastly,  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  Duke  were  to  succeed  his  broiher, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  the  electors  would  seem  to  lose  theit 
liberty  of  election,  as  the  dignity  would  appear  hereditary. 

The  remarkable  points  in  this  Decretal  are  the  assertions : — 

1.  That  the  right  of  the  electors  was  derived  through  the  Roman  See. 

2.  That  the  Pope  had  a  right  to  examine,  and  therefore  to  reject|  the 
elected  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  consecrate  and  crown. 

3.  That  an  improper  choice  by  the  majority  gave  the  Pope  the  power 
of  sanctioning  the  choice  of  the  minority. 

4.  That  excommunication,  and  ancestral  as  well  as  personal  offencea 
against  the  Roman  See,  disqualified  a  person  from  being  elected. 

5.  That  to  the  Pope  it  belonged  to  judge  whether  a  person  should  be 
absolved  from  an  oath,  whether  it  were  lawful  or  unlawful,  given  bona 
fide  or  procured  by  fraud. 

CCGIII.  About  the  same  time  (a.  d.  1200)  the  same  Pope  wrote  to     J^ 
the  Emperor  at  Constantinople  touching  the  injury  done  to  the  Patriarok 
of  Constantinople  by  placing  him  on  a  footstool  to  the  left  of  the  throne. 

In  this  Decretal,  the  Sixth  chapter  of  the  Thirty-third  Title(&)  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Decretals,  and  which  begins  Solttm,  the  Emperor  is 
shown  the  folly  of  supposing  that  the  passage  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle 
(I.  2-13,)  could  in  any  way  indicate  that  the  Priesthood  was  subject  to 

(a)  A  maxim,  it  may  be  obseryed,  sabseqaentlj  incorporated  into  Bngllsh  jaris- 
pradence. — Oldknow  t.  Wainwrigbt,  2  Burrow's  Reports,  1017. 
(6)  De  MiyoriUte  et  ObedientiA. 
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the  Temporal  Power.  Various  reasons  are  alleged— the  last  is  very 
remarkable : — 

«<  Prteterea  o&sse  deboeras''  (the  Pope  says  to  the  Emperor,)  '<  qndd 
r*3l01  ^'^^  Deus  duo  magna  luminaria  in  firmamento  codi :  Huminare 
^  -I  maju8,  tU  pragesset  diet:  ei  luminare  mtnuSf  utprase$9ei  nocti: 
Qtmmqae  magoam,  sed  alteram  majas.  Ad  firmamentam  igitar  ocbU, 
hoe  est^  uniTersalis  Ecclesisd,  fecit  Deus  dao  magna  Inminaria,  id  est, 
duas  institait  dignitateS|  quad  snnt  Pontifioalis  aactoritas,  et  Regalia 
potestas.  Sed  ilia,  qnao  prsest  diebas,  id  est  spiritaalibas,  major  est : 
quad  ver5  oamalibnsy  minor :  at,  quanta  est  inter  solem  et  lunam,  tanta 
inter  Pontifices  et  Reges  differentia  cognosoatur.  Hsdo  autem  si  pradenter 
attenderet  Imperatoria  celsitudo,  non  faceret,  aut  permitteret  Constanti- 
nopolitanam  Patriaroham,  magnum  quidem  et  honorabile  membram 
Ecclesisd,  juzta  soabellum  pedum  suorum  in  sinistra  parte  sedere  :  ciim 
alii  Beges  et  PrincipeSi  Archiepisoopis  et  Episcopis  suis  (sicut  debent) 
reyerentur  assurgant/' 

It  is  difficult  to  extract  any  other  position  from  this  Decretal  than  that 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  in  all  respects  subjected,  to  the  Church, 
and,  therefore  to  the  Pope.(c) 

fCCGIY.  The  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  most  eztrayagant  of 
Papal  claims  from  the  baseness  and  wickedness  of  King  John  of  England, 
is  a  well-known  page  of  history.  Before,  however,  John  became  <<  a 
gentle  convert!  te'Vc?)  and  resigned  his  crown  to  the  Pope,  that  monarch 
had  invoked  the  interference  of  Rome  to  stay  the  irruption  of  King 
Philip  in  Normandy. 

A  <<  denunciatio"  was  made  by  John  to  Innocent  m.  against  Philip, 
charging  him  with  the  breach  of  a  truce  made  between  France  and 
England. 

Innocent  wrote  on  behalf  of  John  to  Philip,  who  returned  for  answer 
that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  interfere  between  Kings,  or  between  him 
r*3ll1  ^^^  ^^  vassal.  Then  Innocent,  in  *the  year  1204,  issued  the 
L  J  Decretal,(e)  beginning  «  Novit  ille,''  which  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts : — 1.  An  assertion  of  the  general  principle  of  Papal  juris- 
diction in  these  matters,  vis.,  that  though  he  had  no  jurisdiction 
^<  judicare  de  feudo,"  yet  he  had  <<  decernere^de  peccato ;"  that  John  had, 
according  to  the  Scripture,  <<  told  to  the  Church"(/)  the  offence  of  his 
brother  King,  and  the  Pope,  therefore,  <<  ad  regimen  universalis  Ecclesia 
vocati,"  must  hear  the  cause  by  himself  or  his  legate.  That  his  power 
to  do  so  was  the  gift  of  God,  not  of  man ;  that  there  was  no  exemption 
for  Kings  any  more  than  for  private  persons;  that  the  Emperor  Theodosios 
had  even  laid  down  in  his  Code  that  at  any  time,  and  in  any  suit,  the 
appeal  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  to  Rome  put  an  end  to  every 
inferior  jurisdiction. 

2.  That  a  charge  of  breach  of  faith  to  a  treaty  (rupta  pacts  faedera) 
no  doubt  appertained,  ratiane  causas,  to  the  Church. 

(e)  Walter  thinks  that  this  Decretal  sajrs  no  more  than  that  Christendom  was 
dirided  between  the  anthoritj  of  the  King  and  the  Ghnrch— that  the  Pope  wss 
at  the  head  of  the  Gharch,  and  therefore  the  central  point  of  spiritnal  life.— 
Kirchenrecht,  s.  41.  (d)  King  John,  act  t.  so.  1. 

(«)  Decret  Greg.  ix.  1.  3, 1 1.  c  xUL  (/)  St.  Matthew,  c.  xviii. 
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3.  Therefore  <<  priedicto  Legato  dedimus  in  praBceptis,  at  (niri  Bex 
ipse  vel  solidam  pacem  oum  prsedicto  Rege  reformet^  vel  saltem  humiliter 
patiatnr^  ut  idem  Abbas  et  Arohiepisoopas  Bitaricen  de  piano  oognoscant, 
ntram  josta  sit  qaadrimonia,  qnam  contra  earn  proponit  coram  Ecclesia 
Bex  Anglomm^  vel  ejus  ezoeptio  sit  legitima^  quam  contra  earn  per 
snas  nobis  literas  dnxit  exprimendam)  juxta  formam  sibi  datam  il  nobis 
prooedere  non  omittat/' 

The  legate  accordingly  went  to  Meaux,  held  a  connoil  there,  and  began 
to  proceed  against  Philip  by  centures.  The  French  Bishops  appealed  to 
Bome ;  the  appeal  was  received.  The  representative  of  the  Bishops 
appeared ;  John  was  cited,  and,  not  appearing,  the  cause  was  decided| 
in  pain  of  his  contumacy,  in  favour  of  France,  and  the  crown  of  England 
was  in  consequence  stripped  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  continental  posses- 
sions. (^) 

*CCCy.  The  Emperor  Frederic  IL,  who  began  his  reign  A.  d.  r«oio-i  *}^ 

1212,  waged  nearly  a  forty-years'  war  with  the  pretensions  of  L        -> 
Bome. 

The  end  of  the  contest  is  well  known.  He  was  deposed  on  the  17th 
July,  1245,  by  a  sentence  of  Innocent  IV.,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council  at  Lyons.  AH  his  subjects  were  released  from  their  obedience ; 
all  who  might  hereafter  aid  him  were  excommunicated.  The  sentence 
was  duly  placed  by  Boniface  YIIL,  under  the  title  <<  de  sententia  et  re 
judtccUa/*  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals  ;(A)  it  is  known  by  the 
title  ad  ApoUolicm. 

Four  principal  premises  are  stated  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  : — 

1.  His  frequent  perjury ^  shown  in  violating  the  peace  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire. 

2.  His  sacrilege^  in  imprisoning  certain  cardinals  and  prelates  on  their 
way  to  the  council,  convened  by  Innocent's  successor. 

3.  A  vehement  suspicion  of  heresy. (t) 

4.  He  had  harrassed  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  which  he  held  as  a  fief  from  the  Pope,  and  which  he  had  exhausted 
by  his  tyranny. 

5.  He  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Saracens,  and  carried  on 
a  criminal  intercourse  with  Saracen  women. 

The  Pope,  it  will  be  seen,  founded  his  right  to  judge,  and  his  power 
to  depose  kings,  upon  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter : 
<<  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven."(y) 

The  condemnatory  part  of  the  sentonce  is  as  follows  :{k) —  r^coi  o-i 
^Nositaque  super  pr»missis,  et  quampluribus  aliis  ejus  nefandis  ^        -■ 

(y)  PhiUipps,  K.  R.  iil.  238. 

(A)  L.  2,  t.  14.  The  Bullarium  (Gocqaelines,  RomsB,  1Y40)  contains  some 
various  bat  unimportant  readings  of  this  sentence. 

(i)  *<  De  hseresi  qnoque  non  dubiis  et  leFibus  sed  difiScilibns  et  eFidentibus 
argnmentis  sospectos  habetur.''  This  is  pretty  much  in  the  stjrle  of  Dogberrf'B 
reasoning,  "  Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  yon  are  little  better  than  false 
knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thonght  so  shortly.'' — ^Much  Ado  abont  Nothing, 
act  17.  so.  2. 

St.  Matthew,  c.  xvi.  ver.  19. 

The  avowed  objects  of  convening  this  First  Council  of  Lyons  were  to  take 
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ezoeasibus,  oam  fratribus  nostrii  et  Sancto  Consilio  deliberataone  praoha- 
bita  diligent!  (cum  Jeaa  Ghristi  yioes  lioet  immeriti  teneamuB  in  terria, 
nobisque  in  IB.  Petri  persona  sit  dictnm :  Qaodoanqne  ligaverifl  anper 
terram^  ligatam  erit  et  in  coelis  :]  memoratnm  Prinoipem  qui  se  imperio 
et  regnisi  omniqne  honore  ao  ctignitate  reddidit  tarn  indignnm,  quiqae 
propter  anas  iniqnitates  k  Deo,  ne  regnet,  vel  imperet,  est  abjectus,  suis 
ligatnm  peccatisi  et  abjectnm,  omniqne  honore  ao  dignitate  privatum  il 
Domino  ostendimns^  dennnciamos,  et  nihilominus  sententiando  privamns : 
omneSi  qui  ei  jnramento  fidelitatis  tenentnr  adstricti,  k  juramento  hnjos- 
modi  perpetub  absolventes:  anctoritate  Apostolica  firmiter  inbibendo, 
ne  qnis  quamde  csetero  sibi  tanqnam  Imperatori  vel  Regi  pareat  vd  quo" 
modolibet  parere  iniendaUfJ)  Deoemendo  quoslibet,  qui  ei  deinceps 
velnt  Imperatori  Tel  Begi  oonsilium  vel  auxilium  prsestiterint,  sen 
favorem,  ipso  facto  excommunicationis  sententiss  subjaoere.  Illi  autemi 
ad  quoB  in  eodem  imperio  Imperatorb  speotat  electio,  eligant  libera 
snccessorem.  De  prefato  Sioilisd  regno  providere  cnrabimusy  cdm 
eomndem  fratmm  nostrorum  oonsilio^  sicut  viderimns  expedire.''(m) 

This  sentence  was  receiyed  as  law  in  various  parts  of  Christendom ; 
and  though  Frederic  11.  maintained  a  strong  party  in  the  Empire  to  the 
last,  the  sentence  was  published  in  England  by  Henry  III.,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Princes  of  Germany  elected  a  new  King  of  the  Romans. 
Ju  GCCYI.  The  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  held  thirty  years  afierwards, 

decided  upon  the  oonfirmation  of  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Bodolph, 
the  renunciation  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Arragon,  to  the  Imperial  dignity, 
r«Sl41  ^^^  ^^^  excommunication  *of  those  who  should  interfere  with 
^        -la  priest  pablisbing  Ecclesiastical  censures  against  a  Sovereign.(n) 

fCCCYII.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  sentence  upon  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  IL  was  given  by  the  advice  of  the  Council  at  Lyons; 
and  we  find  the  second  Council  of  Lyons  taking  cognizance  of  questions 
of  great  secular  importance.  The  CBcumenical  Council8(o)  had,  in  course 
of  time,  become  a  tribunal,  before  which  were  discussed  the  principal 
International  affairs  of  Christendom,  not  only  articles  of  faith  and  mat- 
ters of  religion,  but.  the  conduct  of  Princes,  their  trial  and  punishment, 
the  precedency  and  rank  of  nations,  and  the  disputed  successions  to 
kingdoms.  The  Councils  generally  were  called,  even  by  yoltaire,(j)) 
the  Senate  of  Europe. 

The  canonists  define  a  Council  to  be  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  doe- 
tors,  to  settle  matters  concerning  religion  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Ghurch.(^) 

These  Councils  admit  of  various  subdivisions,  into  (1)  General  Coun- 

into  consideration  the  abuses  of  the  Charch  and  the  defence  of  Gonstantinopla, 
then  threatened  bj  the  Tarks.-^ee  the  History  of  the  Council  at  length,  Matthew 
Paris,  663,  Ac.    Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  ii.  69-71. 

it)  The  words  in  Italics  are  in  the  BuUarinm.    Vide  ante,  n.  (A.) 
m)  Phillips,  in  his  Kircbenrecht,  published  1850,  laments  the  necessitj,  bat 
ends  the  authority  and  lawfulness,  of  the  Pope's  sentence. — B.  3,  pp.  221^. 
(«)  Ward,  ii.  73. 
(o)  Ward,  ib.  55,  66. 

(p)  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  I'Esprit  des  Nations,  ch.  Izvii. 
\q)  Monsieur  Durand  de  Maillane's  Dictionnaire  de  Droit  Canonlque,  tome  pre- 
mier, titre  CoHCiLi. 
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^      eifi;(2yifiKo6al  Obnncils,  (8)  Provincial  Councils,  (4)  Diocesan  Cout^^.^,;^^,^^;; 
eils.     It  is  only,  however,  with  General  Councils  that  international  Law   /' 
ifl  concerned. 

These  CScumenio  or  General  Councils  are  divided  into  («)  those  which 
form  a  portion  of  the  (hrpu$  Juris  Canonici  (the  effect  of  which  upon 
International  Law  will  presently  be  noticed;)  and  (/))  those  which  have 
been  held  subsequent  to  these  compilations. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  there  have  been — 

(«)  Uight  General  CaunciU  in  the  East. 

1.  Nice  (1)  ....    826 

2.  Constantinople  (1)  .        .    881 
8.  Ephesus          .        .        .        .481 

4.  Chalcedon       ....     451 

5.  Constantinople  (2)  .        .        .     553 

6.  ConsUntinople  (8)  .        .        .680 

7.  Nice  (2)  ....     787 

8.  Constantinople  (4)  .        .        .869 

•Seven  General  Councils  in  the  West.  [*815] 

9.  Lateran  (1)  ...  1128 

10.  Lateran  (2)  ...  1189 

11.  Lateran  (8)  ...  1179 

12.  Lateran  (4)  ...  1215 
18.  Lyons  (1)  ...  1245 

14.  Lyons  (2)  ...  1274 

15.  Yienne  ....  1811 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  there  have  been  (/S)  six  General  Councils, 
^^  quorum  nulla  in  corpare  juris  mentio  Jit,** 

16.  Pisa 1409 

17.  Constance      ....  1414 

18.  Basle 1481 

19.  Florence        ....  1489 

20.  Lateran  (5)    .         .         .         .  1512 

21.  Trent    .        .  ^^     .         .         .  1545 

It  is  manifest  tnat  a  mucn  greater  ^rarBationai(^^  infln« 

ence  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Councils  of  the  Undivided  Church,  than  to 
those  which  have  been  held  by  one  branch  only  of  the  Church. 

With  respect  to  the  four  first  Councils,  Justinian  decreed  that  the 
canons  contained  in  them  should  be  observed  as  laws;(«)  and  the  Canon 

(r)  It  is  probablj  with  reference  to  these  Councils,  that  Grotins  says :  "Sjnod- 
ici  canones  qui  recti  sunt,  coUectiones  sunt  ex  generalibus  legis  dinn«B  pronuntia- 
tis,  ad  ea,  quie  occurrunt,  aptats;  hi  quoque  aut  monstrant,  quod  dlvina  lex 
prscipiti  aut  ad  id,  quod  Deus  suadet,  hortantur.  Et  hoc  Tere  Ecclesiae  Christ!- 
anse  est  officium,  ea  qu»  sibi  k  Deo  tradita  sunt  tradere  et  eo  quo  tradita  aunt 
inodo."— De  J.  B.  et  P.  (Proleg.)  51. 

(«)  "  Sancimus  igitur,  Tim  legum  obtinere  sacros  ecclesiasticos  canones  in  Sanc- 
tis quatuor  sjnodis  ezpositos  Tel  confirmatos,  hoc  est  in  Nican4  trecentorum 

ttw^ ^  3^'^Cu^>fu^^ ^  aJ  i^«iijA  r,^i  vt/»v    ^.4C  a^^-H^    /^T** 
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Law  declares  "  Inter  caotera  Concilia,  qaaftior  esse  scimas  venerabiles 
Synodos,  quae  totam  priDoipaliter  fidem  complectunturi  quasi  quataor 
Evangeliay  vel  totidem  Parasidi  flamina.(<) 

P^gig-i  *Iq  England,  the  Legislature  enacted  that  the  High  Com* 
L  -I  missioners  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  should  have  no  power 
to  <Udjudge  any  matter  or  cause  to  be  heresie,  but  only  such  as  have 
heretofore  been  determined,  ordered,  or  adjudged  to  be  heresie,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  or  by  the  first  four  General  Coun- 
cils, or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  other  General  Council  wherein  the  same 
was  declared  heresie  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  said  Canoni- 
cal Scriptures,  or  such  as  hereafter  shall  be  ordered,  judged,  or  deter- 
mined to  be  heresie,  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  of  this  realm, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Clergy  in  their  Conyocation/'(tf) 

The  International  character  of  these  General  Councils  is  nowhere 
more  forcibly  stated  than  in  the  work  of  a  celebrated  English  divine : — 

<<  Now  as  there  is  great  cause  of  communion,  and  consequently  of 
laws,  for  the  maintenance  of  communion  amongst  nations,  so,  amongst 
nations  Christian,  the  like  in  regard  even  of  Christianity  hath  been 
always  judged  needful.  And  in  this  kind  of  correspondence  amongst 
nations,  the  forc^  of  General  Councils  doth  stand.  For,  as  one  and  the 
same  Law  Divine,  whereof  in  the  next  place  we  are  to  speak,  is  unto  all 
Christian  Churches  a  rule  for  the  chiefest  things,  by  means  whereof  they 
all  in  that  respect  make  one  Church,  as  having  all  but  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  and  one  baptism,(a;)  so  the  urgent  necessity  of  mutual  communion 
for  preservation  of  our  unity  in  these  things,  as  also  for  order  in  some 
other  things  convenient  to  be  every  where  uniformly  kept,  maketh  it 
requisite  that  the  Church  of  God  here  on  earth  have  her  laws  of  spirit- 
ual commerce  between  Christian  nations — ^laws,  by  virtue  whereof  all 
Churches  may  enjoy  freely  the  use  of  those  reverend,  religious,  and 
r*^l71  ^^^^^^  consultations,  which  are  termed  Councils  General.  *A 
L  -I  thing  whereof  God's  own  blessed  Spirit  was  the  Author  ;(y)  a 
thing  practised  by  the  holy  Apostles  themselves ;  a  thing  always  after- 
wards kept  and  observed  throughout  the  world ;  a  thing  never  otherwise 
than  most  highly  esteemed  of,  till  pride,  ambition,  and  tyranny  began, 
by  factions  and  vile  endeavours,  to  abuse  that  divine  intention  unto  the 
furtherance  of  wicked  purposes.  But,  as  the  just  authority  of  civil 
courts  and  parliaments  is  not  therefore  to  be  abolished,  because  some- 
times there  is  cunning  used  to  frame  them  according  to  the  private  intents 
of  men  over-potent  in  their  commonwealth,  so  the  grievous  abuse  which 
hath  been  of  Councils  should  rather  cause  men  to  study  how  so  gracious 
a  thing  may  again  be  reduced  to  that  first  perfection,  than  in  regard  of 
stains  and  blemishes,  sithence  growing,  be  held  for  ever  in  extream  dis- 

decem  et  octo,  et  in  Coii8taiitinopolitan&  centam  quinquaginta  sanctonim  patram, 
et  in  EphesiDii  primH,  in  qua  Nestorius  condemnatus  est,  et  in  Chalcedonensi,  in 
qn&  Entyches  cnm  Nestorio  anathemate  percussus  est.  Pr»dictarnm  enim  sacra- 
rnm  synodornm  et  dogmata  ut  sacras  scriptaras  suscipimas,  et  canones  tanqnam 
leges  obserFamns/' — Nor.  cxzxi.  1. 

(t)  Decret.  I.  Dist.  zr.  c.  i.  s.  1,  et  vide  c.  ii. 

1  Eliz.  c.  i.  8.  36.  (x)  Ephes.  iv.  6. 

Acts  XT.  28. 
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grace.  To  speak  of  this  matter  as  the  cause  requirethi  would  require 
very  long  disoourse.  All  I  will  presently  say  is  this,  whether  it  be  for 
the  finding  out  of  anything  whereunto  Divine  Law  bindeth  as,  but  yet 
in  such  sort,  that  men  are  not  thereof  on  all  sides  resolved ;  or  for  the 
setting  down  of  some  uniform  judgment  to  stand  touching  such  things, 
IS  being  neither  way  matters  of  necessity,  are  notwithstanding  offensive 
and  scandalous,  when  there  is  open  opposition  about  them;  be  it  for  the 
ending  of  strifes,  touching  matters  of  Christian  belief,  wherein  the  one 
part  may  seem  to  have  probable  cause  of  dissenting  from  the  other;  or 
be  it  concerning  matters  of  polity,  order,  and  regiment  in  the  Church,  I 
nothing  doubt  but  that  Christian  men  should  much  better  frame  them- 
selves to  those  heavenly  precepts  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with  so 
great  instancy  gave(2)  as  concerning  peace  and  unity,  if  we  did  all  con- 
enr  in  desire  to  have  the  use  of  ancient  Councils  again  renewed,  rather 
than  these  proceedings  continued,  which  either  make  all  contentions 
^endless,  or  bring  them  to  one  only  determination,  and  that  of  r«QiQi 
all  other  the  worst,  which  is  by  sword."(a)  L        J 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  these  Western  Councils  had  become  at 
the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Frederic,  mere  instruments  for  extending  the 
power  and  avenging  the  quarrels  of  the  See  of  Kome. 

CCCYIIL  In  some  sense,  too,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  TJniversi-  n^ 
ties  of  Europe  have  been  considered  the  expositors  of  International  Eccle- 
siastical Law.  Philip  III.  of  France  invoked  the  aid  of  the  University 
of  Paris  in  his  contest  with  Pope  Boniface  YIII.,  and,  compelled  the 
members  of  that  learned  society  to  examine  into  the  pretensions  of  the 
Pope ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Spittler(&^  that  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to 
the  Papacy  could  not  have  been  arousea,  inasmuch  as  at  that  period  Uni- 
versities were  indignant  with  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the  privileges 
which  he  had  accorded  to  the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  which  trenched 
upon  the  academical  rights.  The  Universities  were  also  resorted  to  by 
Henry  YIII.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Cranmer,  to  obtain  the  much-desired 
divorce  from  his  innocent  wife ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  opinions  of  Roman 
Catholics  were,  as  to  the  alleged  conflict  between  their  allegiance  to  the 
Pope  and  to  their  temporal  Sovereign,  previously  to  the  removal  of  their 
dvil  disabilities  in  England,  (c) 

CCCIX.  To  return,  however,  to  the  task  of  tracing  the  continuous      -f^ 
development  of  the  claims  of  Papal  authority  over  independent  States. 

The  connexion  between  France  and  Rome,  which,  before  the  tenth 
century,  had  been  so  intimate,  and  which  after  that  period,  had  been 
exchanged  for  the  alliance  of  Germany,  was  again'renewed  after  the  quar- 
rel with  the  race  of  Hohenstaufen. 

*Yarious  Popes,  as  has  been  stated,  had  taken  refuge  in  France  r:KQ|A-i 
since  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.;  and  at  the  time  when  1-  J 
Frederic  II.  was  dethroned,  St.  Louis  reigned  in  France.    But  the  grand- 


(i)  John  zIt.  27. 

(a)  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  B.  i.  s.  10 

(b)  Geschicbte  des  Papsthams  (1828,)  p.  17 


[b)  Geschicbte  des  Papsthams  (1828,)  p.  172.  (e)  Vide  post. 
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child  of  St.  Louis  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  to  the  authority 
which  the  Popes  had  claimed  in  Germany. 

Philip  lY.  (the  Handsome)  discovered  the  necessity  of  taxing  his 
clergy  as  well  as  his  laity,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  wan 
with  Edward  I.  of  England. 

The  (c^Third  (1179)  and  (e)Fourth  (1215)  Councils  of  Lateran  had 
lud  down  the  principle  that  the  State  had  no  authority  whatever  over 
the  property  of  the  Church. 

Bonifece  YIII.  sought  to  enforce  this  maxim  against  Philip  IV.  in  a 
Decretal  fulminated  in  1296,  which  certainly  begins  with  the  assertion 
of  a  very  unconciliating  proposition : — 

«  ClericU  Laicos  infestoi  oppidd  tradit  antiquitasj  quod  et  prsesentinm 
experimenta  temporum  manifest^  declarant,  dum  suis  finibus  non  content! 
nituntur  in  vetitum,  ad  illicita  frsana  relaxant,  nee  prudenter  attendnnt, 
quam  sit  eis  in  Clerioos  Ecclesiasticasve  personas  et  bona  interdicta 
potestas/'(/)  It  went  on  to  declare  that  all  secular  authorities  imposing, 
and  all  spiritual  authorities  paying,  any  taxes  (it  must  be  assumed, 
according  to  the  defenders  of  the  Decretals,  to  speak  only  of  new  taxes,) 
without  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  should  incur  excommunication 
ipso  facto,  from  which  they  should  not  be  relieved  even  in  ariieulo  moriiSf 
without  the  special  license  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  <'cum  nostras  in- 
tentionis  existat,  tam  horrendum  secularium  potestatum  abusum  nullate- 
nus  sub  dissimulatione  transire." 

CCCX.  In  A.  D.  1304,  Benedict  XI.,  the  gentle  successor  of  the  arro- 
gant Boniface,  by  a  Decretal  beginning  <<  Quod  oUm"(^g)  &c.,  took  away 
the  punishment  from  the  clergy  who  payed  new  taxes,  provided  that  they 
P^QQA-1  bad  first  ^deliberated  in  Synod,  and  agreed  that  the  tax  was  im- 
L  J  posed  on  account  of  necessity,  or  for  the  general  good  ]  and  even 
in  that  case  the  Pope  was  to  be  first  consulted. 

CCCXI.  Boniface  VHL,  by  the  Bull  f^Ausadta  ^i7iV'  further  ex- 
plained  to  Philip  the  Handsome  that  he  and  all  other  kings  were  subject 
to  the  Pope,  and  set  before  him  many  of  his  offences,  especially  his  de» 
basing  the  coin  of  his  realm,  and  finally  advised  him  to  make  peace  with 
the  Church  and  prepare  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  text 
of  Scripture  upon  which  the  Pope  chiefly  relied  was  this  passage  in  Jere- 
miah (i.  10.) : — «Seo  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations,  and  over 
the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw 
down,  to  build,  and  to  plant."  The  next  step  of  Bonifiwe  was  to  call  a 
Council  at  Rome,  and,  in  1302,  to  promulgate  the  famous  Decretal  begin- 
ning <<  Uham  »anctam"{K)  in  which,  after  setting  forth  various  texts,  one 
firom  the  Canticles,(i)  one  from  the  Psalms,(A;)  and  especially  <<  feed  my 


(?)■ 


J  Can.  19.  (€)  Can.  44. 

/)  Sexti  Decret.  L.  3,  t.  23,  c.  iii, 

(g)  Eztravag.  Comm.  1.  3,  t.  ziii.     De  Immnnitate  Ecclesiorum. 
(h)  Eztravag.  Comm.  1.  1,  t.  yiii.  De  Majoritate  et  Obedentift.    "Unam  sanctam 
Ecclesiam/'  &c. 

(i)  **  M J  doTe,  mj  undefiled,  is  bat  one ;  she  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother,  she 
is  the  choice  one  of  her  that  bare  her.".— Cantic.  ri.  9. 

(k)  "Deliver  my  soul  from. the  sword,  and  my  darling  from  the  power  of  the 
dog.^'— Psalm  zzii.  20. 
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sheep''  from  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  obserTiDgi  by  way,  thai  if  the  Greeks 
or  toy  other  persons  denied  that  they  were  under  the  oare  of  St.  Peter's 
saecessor,  it  was  clear  that  they  were  not  Christ's  sheep,  as  there  was 
bat  one  shepherd  and  one  sheep-fold,  the  Pope  proceeded  with  the  follow- 
ing unqualified  averment  of  the  entire  and  unquestionable  subjection  of 
all  temporal  power  to  the  See  of  Rome  >~ 

« In  hao  ejusque  potestate  duos  esse  gladios,  spiritualem  videlicet  et 
temporalem,  Evangeliois  diotis  instruimur.  Nam  dioentibus  ApostoliSi 
Ecce  gladii  duo  hie :  in  Ecolesia  scilicet,  cum  Apostoli  loquerentur,  non 

I         lespondit  Dominus  nimis  esse,  sed  satis.     Gerte,  qui  in  potestate  Pett; 

I  temporalem  gladium  esse  negat,  male  verbum  attendit  '^'Domini  r«ooi-i 
proferentis,  Canverte  gladium  tuum  in  vagifuim.{l)  Uterque  ^  J 
ergd  est  in  potestate  Ecclesise,  spiritualis  scilicet  gladius  et  materialisp 
Sed  is  quidem  pro  Eodesia,  ille  vcrd  ab  Eodesia  ezercendus.  lUe  Saoer- 
dotis,  is  manu  Regum  et  militnm,  sed  ad  nutum  et  patientiam  Sacerdotis. 

I         Oportet  autem  gladium  esse  sub  gladio,  et  temporalem  auctoritatem 

I  Bpirituali  subjici  potestate.  Nam  cum  dicat  Apostolus :  Nan  esi  pote$ta9 
nin  d  Deo ;  qua  autem  tuntf  d  Deo  ordinate^  9unt  :(m)  non  autem  ordi- 
natmessent,  nisi  gladius  esset  sub  gladio,  et  tanquam  inferior  reduceretur 
per  alium  in  suprema.  •••... 

« Porrd  Bubesse  Bomano  Pontifici  omni  bumansa  creatursd  dedaramusi 
dicimuS|  definimus  et  pronunciamus  omnind  esse  de  necessitate  salutis. 
Dat.  Laterani;  Pontifioatua  nostri  Anno  8."(n) 

CCGXIL  As  Benedict  XI.  had  softened  the  <<  ClencU  Latcos'*  of  -^ 
Boniface  by  the  subsequent  constitution  Quod  olim^  so  the  successor  of 
Benedict,  Clement  Y.,  being  still  more  devoted  to  France,  hastened  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  Unam  tanctam  by  the  Bull  Meruit  (1306,)(o)  which 
declared  that  Uham  sanctam  did  not  subject  France  more  to  Rome 
*than  it  had  been  subjected  before;  that  no  prejudice  to  royal  r^eooo-i 
or  national  rights  was  intended,  and  that  all  the  relations  of  *-  J 
France  to  Rome  should  be  considered  <<in  eodem  esse  statu  quo  erant 
ant^  definitionem  prsefatam." 

CCCXIII.  In  1311,  Clement  V.,  in  the  Bull  which  begins  (^Romani  -f- 
Pirincipes/*{p)  and  which  is  inserted  among  the  Clementine  Constitu* 
tions  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  declares,  in  the  most  express  terms, 
that  the  examination  and  approbation  of  the  fitness  of  the  Elector's 
choice,  as  well  as  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  belongs 
"eidem  Ecclesiae,  quad  k  Grsocis  imperium  transtulit  in  Germanoa/' 

(I)  St  Matthewi  zxyI.  (m)  Romans,  ziii. 

(n)  This  Decretal,  too,  actnallj  finds  a  modern  champion  in  Phillips,  who  ob- 
Berree  that  "  its  object  was  to  develop  dogmatically,  upon  general  principles,  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State"  (pp.  26-6  ):  that  it  contained  nothing  new, 
but  a  recapitulation  of  maxims  enunciated  bj  former  Popes  and  Fathers  of  the 
Church  (256-269) ;  that  it  contained  merely  a  logical  conclusion  from  undoubted 
premises  r259~60.) — B.  iii.  Eirchenrecht.  Walters,  however,  mentions  it  with  sor- 
row and  sname. — Kirchenrecht,  s.  41.  Packman  considers  it  as  dogmatical  only, 
but  does  not  defend  it. — Kirchenrecht,  1. 169.  n. 

(o)  Eztrav.  Comm.  1.  6,  t.  7,  c.  ii.  "Meruit  clarissimi  Filii  nostri  Philippi, 
Regis  Francorum  illustris,  tmeercB  affeetiortu  ad  nos  et  Ecclesiam  Romanam  tnt«- 
ffritatj"  kc. — Enough  to  have  roused  Boniface  from  the  grave. 

{p)  Clement.  1.  U.  t.  iz.    De  Jurejurando. 
y 
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also,  that  the  oath  taken  by  the  Emperor  was  not  merely  one  ^  *-'^h 
bound  him  to  protect  and  defend  the  Pope,  as  the  Emperor  Henry  YIL 
at  this  time  contended,  and  which  contention,  ^^si  sob  dissimulatione 
pertranseat,  vel  silentio  pallietnr,  posset  in  magnum  et  evidens  pnojudi- 
oinm  Rom.  Ecclesise  redundare;''  and  therefore  the  P6pe  decreM,  in 
plain  terms,  that  the  oath  was  one  of  feudal  allegiance  and  feudal  vas- 
salage, like  that  of  the  King  of  Naples,  <<cum  ipsi  Reges  ejusdem 
Ecclesise  specialissimi  filii,  sibi  juramento  fidelitatis,  et  alias  multipli- 
citer  essent  adstricti,''  and  that  by  it  he  was  bound  to  extirpate  all 
heretics  and  schismatics,  never  to  enter  into  any  relation  or  confederation 
with  any  one  "communionem  Gatholicas .  fidei  non  habente,  aut  cum 
aliquo  alio  prssfatSB  EoclesisB  inimico,  vel  rebelli,  sen  eidem  miaaifest^ 
suspecto;''  and  to  maintain  the  whole  property  and  jurisdictior  of  the 
Roman  Church  intact  and  securo,  and  to  abstain  from  injuring  any 
vassal  belonging  to  it. 

-l^  CCCXIV.  The  same  Pope  followed  up  this  decree  by  another,  begin- 

ning ^(Fastoralis/'^q)  in  which,  annulling  the  procedure — a  very  unjust 
one,  it  must  be  admitted— of  Henry  against  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  his 
Holiness  expresses  his  unlimited  and  illimitable  authority  over  all  king- 
_noqn  doms  as  follows : — <'Nos  tam  ex  superioritate,  quam  ad  ^imperium 
L  J  non  est  dubium  nos  habere,  quam  ex  potestate,  in  qua,  (vacante 
imperio,)  imperatori  sucoedimus:  et  nihilominus  ex  illius  plenitudine 
potestatis,  quam  Christus,  rex  regnum  et  dominus  dominantium  nobis, 
lic^t  immeritis,  in  persona  beati  Petri  concessit,  sententiam  et  processus 
omnes  prssdictos,  et  quidquid  ex  eis  secutum  est,  vel  oocasione  ipsorum, 
de  fratrum  nostrorum  consilio  declaramus  fuisse  ao  esse'omnino  irritos 
et  inanes,  nullumque  debere  aut  debuisse  sortiri  effectum.'' 

JL  CCCXY.  After  Henry's  death,  which  happened  shortly  afterwards, 

'  John  XXII.,  the  successor  of  Clement,  issued  (1316),  a  Bull  beginning 

if  Si  Frairutn/'(r)  and  duly  inserted  in  the  Extravagantes  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici,  wherein  he  asserted  respecting  the  government  of  the 
empire,  <'cum  in  illo  ad  secularem  judicem  nequeat  haberi  recursus,  ad 
summum  Pontificem,  cui  in  personi  beati  Petri  terreni  simul  et  coelestis 
Imperii  jura  Deus  ipse  commisit/'  therefore  all  persons  pretending  to 
any  authority  not  conferred  by  the  Pope  were  excommunicated,  all  their 
acts  and  contracts  voided,  and  all  who  obeyed  them  were  subjected  to 
the  like  punishment. 
I  CCCXVI.  The  Extravagant  De  Consuetudtn€{s)  of  John  XXII.,  at 

'  Avignon,  in  A.  d.  1322,  appears  to  crown  the  pillar  of  Papal  pretensions, 
while  it  bears  directly  upon  a  most  important  point  of  International  Law. 
It  begins  by  the  assertion  that  the  Pope  is  placed  by  God  over  all  king- 
doms and  nations;  it  represents  that  the  Pope  cannot  personally  peram- 
bulate all  countries,  therefore  he  must  have  lieutenants  or  legates  to 
supply  his  place  and  exercise  his  power  over  the  people  committed  to 
him ;  that  some  nations  have  said  that  legates  could  not  be  sent  to  them 
against  their  will,  that  they  have  a  customary  right  to  reject  them;  that 

q)  Clement.  1.  ii.  t.  xi.  c.  2.    De  Sentential  et  re  Jadicat^. 

r)  Extravag.  Joan  XXII.  t.  t.    Ne  sede  racante  aliqaid  innoretur. 

t)  Extrayag.  Gomm.  L  i.  t.  i.  c.  I. 
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then"  '^Bj  howeyeT;  no  sneh  right,  but  that  the  attempt  to  exercise  it  draws 
down  immediate  excommnnication  upon  the  whole  country. 

*The  words  of  the  Ball  should  be  carefully  studied.  r*<{Qii 

«  S  iper  gentes  et  regna  Bomanus  Pontifex  k  Domino  oonstitu-  I-  -I 
tus,"  ilO. 

'<Qdi  Ter5  de  csetero  super  prsedictis  dictos  LegatoSi  aut  etiam  Nuntios, 
qnos  ad  quascunque  partes  pro  causis  quibuslibet  sedes  ipsa  transmiserit, 
prssumpserint  impedirCy  ipso  facto  sententiam  excommunicationis  incur- 
rant.  Begna,  teme  et  loca  qusslibet  subjecta  eisdemy  tamdiu  sint  eo 
ipso  Ecclesiastico  supposita  interdicto,  quamdiu  in  hujusmodi  contumacia 
daxerint  persistendum.  Non  obstantibus  quibuslibet  indulgentiiS|  aut 
priyile(];iiS|  Imperatoribus  ac  Begibus,  sen  quibuscunque  modis,  tenoribus 
et  form'^  k  sede  ip8&  concessisy  quss  contra  prsemissa  nullis  volumus  suf- 
fragan." 

CCCXyn.  The  authority  shown  from  the  foregoing  extracts  of  the     A 
Canon  Law,  to  have  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  (he  Popes,  has  long 
ago  been  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  International  and  Public  Law  to  be 
altogether  irreconcileable  with  the  peace  and  independence  of  nations. 

Nevertheless  it  is  important,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  to 
show  what  claims  have  been  made,  what  authority  has  been  exercised 
by  the  Roman  See.  For  this  authority  has  never  been  distinctly  repu- 
diated by  the  successors  of  the  Popes  who  actually  exercised  it;  it  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  body  of  Canon  Law,  taught  as  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Roman  Church,  however  rejected  by  national  churches  of  that  com- 
munion. Two  hundred  years  and  more  after  these  edicts  were  promul- 
gated, able  ad'^ocates  were  found  to  defend,  uuder  the  sanction  andr 
patronage  of  the  Roman  See,  the  literal  meaniug  and  the  full  extent  of 
their  provisions. 

In  the  year  1729,  the  Neapolitan  Government  interfered,  by  royal 
edict,  to  prevent  a  service  being  celebrated  in  honour  of  Gregory  YII. 
(Hildebrand),  in  which  his  deposition  of  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.  was 
commemorated  and  extolled  as  a  lawful  exercise  of  Papal  power.(<)  At 
this  day,  even  in  ^France,  men  of  no  mean  ability  are  found  to  r«ooi;-i 
maintain  that  these  decrees  admit  of  a  merely  spiritual  and  a  I-  J 
perfectly  defensible  interpretation.  Some  writers  are  found  to  admit 
that  they  can  only  receive  a  temporal  interpretation,  but  that  they  are, 
nevertheless,  perfectly  justifiabl3.(u) 

When  the  great  Portuguese  canonist,  Barbosa,  in  the  early  part  of  the 


(0  Vide  post 
{« 


(m)  "When,  then,  we  find  a  sovereign  Pontiff  jndging,  condemning,  and  depos- 
ing a  secular  Prince,  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  obligation  to  obey  him,  and 
authorizing  them  to  choose  them  another  King,  wc  maj  regret  the  necessity  for 
such  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff,  but  we  see  in  them  only  the 
bold  and  decided  exercise  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  spiritual  power  over 
the  temporal;  and  instead  of  blushing  for  the  chief  of  our  religion,  or  joining  our 
voice  to  swell  Uie  clamour  against  him,  we  thank  him  with  our  whole  heart  for 
his  fidelity  to  Christ,  and  we  give  him  the  highest  honour  that  we  can  give  to  a 
true  serrant  of  Ood  and  benefoctor  of  mankind.  It  is  not  the  sainted  Hildebrand, 
nor  the  much- wronged  Boniface,  that  we  feel  deserves  our  apology  or  our  indig- 
nation, but  Henry  of  Qermany  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France/' — Telegraph  News- 
paper, October,  1863. 
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0eTenieenth  eentnryy  endeaTonred  to  show  tluit  the  Vnam  tanetam,  &c., 
had  onlj  a  spiritaid  aignilksatioDi  he  was  obliged  to  oonfeas  that  he  was 
combatiDg  the  oontrary  opinion  of  almost  erery  ezpoaifor  of  the  Canon 
Law.(a;) 

r*3261  *^^h  indeed,  ia  the  oontroyeny  of  mnoh  oonaeqnencey  for  the 
L  -I  same  author  admits  that  though  the  Pope  has  no  direct  power  io 
temporal  matters,  yet  he  has  it  ^^catualiter  et  indireete  in  ordine  ad 
spiritaalia  qnoties  soilieet  ad  spiritnale  forum  fuerit  neoessaria;''  and  he 
consistently  maintains(y)  that  the  deposition  of  the  Ckrman  Emperors, 
the  transference  of  their  kingdoms  to  othersi  the  abrogation  of  civil  laws 
in  any  way  adverse  to  spiritual  good,  the  donation  of  infidel  countries  to 
Portugal  and  Spain,  were  perfectiy  legitimate  acts  of  Papal  supremacy. (r) 
It  is  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  modem  Ultramontane  writer8(a)  write 
and  act  at  the  present  time.  These  decretab,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  enacted  by  an  authority  which  a  large  and  a  most  devoted  portion 
of  Bomsnists  hold  to  be  iuMlible.  They  are  taught  in  books,  ancient, 
medissval  and  modem,  dedicated  to  Popes,  and  published  under  Papal 
sanction.  They  are  defended  at  this  day  by  various  leamed  writers  and 
commentators  as  having  a  spiritual  character  only;  by  others  as  being  a 
proper  exertion  of  authority  at  the  time.  The  quesdon  arises,  have  they 
ever  been  repudiated  by  the  authority  which  enacted  them  ? — are  the 
teachers  of  Canon  Law  at  Rome  ordered  to  declare  that  they  are  obsolete, 
and  that  they  were  or  are  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nations  ? — are  there 
any  editions  published  by  authority,  in  which  these  passages  are  omitted, 
explained,  or  censured  ? — ^have  they  like  the  bad  laws  of  civil  states,  been 
repealed  ?  Till  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
Governors  of  States,  who  see  the  present  state  of  revived  Ultramontanism, 
must  superintend  with  vigilance  and  jealousy  the  promulgation  of  the 
Canon  ikw  in  their  dominions. 

*It  has  been  also  said,  both  by  the  infidel  philosopher  and  by 
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the  Ultramontane  divine,(6)  that  this  authority,  at  the  time  of  its 


(x)  "  Ke«  etiam  nos  deterrent  pleraqne  Jnra,  qua  juzta  ommiifii  feri  Vodorum 
tnmtem,  sammo  Pontifici  tribaere  Tidentar  secularem  potestatem  nt  in  cap.  i.  dis- 
tiactio  22,  et  in  Bxtrarag.  Unam  sanctam,"  ftc. — De  Off.  et  Pot  Episcopi,  p.  110, 
t  iii.  c.  2. 

'<  II  n'est  pas  vrai  que  les  Papes  aient  jamais  pretenda  la  touti-puusancB  tempore 
eVey — ^De  Maistre,  Du  Pape,  c.  ▼lit  Walter,  however,  says,  with  praiseworthy  love 
of  troth,  '^  Geistlose  Schriftsteller,  wie  sie  auch  andere  Hofe  erzeagen,  grundeten, 
gef&llig  gegen  die  hemchenden  Umstande,  Forderungen  and  Systeme  anf  das,  was 
aus  freier  Hnldignng  hervorgegangen,  nnr  dnrch  Weisheit  nnd  M&ssignng  erhalten 
werden  konnte.  Die  Papste  erlang^en  yom  Kaiser  einen  wahren  Lehnseid,  von  der 
vdilichm  Oewalt  die  ufAedm^  UrUertpitrfykeU  unter  die  OeietHehe.  Da  wand  ten 
sich  die  Fursten  and  Yolker  yon  ihnen  ab,"  a.  8.  w. — Kirchenrecht,  Abschn.  41. 

Mr.  Bowyer  also  admits  that  the  Decretals,  as  well  as  the  other  works  compos- 
ing the  Corput  Jurie  Canonici^  contain  passages,  decisions,  and  principles,  tending 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Popes  orer  the  temporal  ciril  rights  of  Kings  and 
States — a  doctrine  contrary  to  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and,  indeed  not  main- 
tained by  the  Roman  Church,  though  it  has  been  asserted  by  indiyidual  doctors." 
'13th  Reading,  p.  164. 

(y)  De  Off.  et  pot.  Episcopi,  ib.  p.  111. 

[z)  C.  2,  passim.    Deprimatu  Eccleeicc  Romanes  super  omneej  et  de  Suprema  ntmmi 
Pontif.  potettaU  in  univertum  orbem.    The  work  is  dedicated  to  Urban  VIII.  (1623.) 
'  Packmann,  133. 
De  Maistre,  p.  249,  citing  Voltaire. 


Si 
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proniilgatioii  and  exeroiae^  wu  emineiillj  beneficial  to  the  world;  that 
the  spectacle  of  princes  and  nations  sabmitting  their  qnarrels  to  the  arbi> 
tration  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  PeaoCi  was  one  which  the 
bloody  wars  of  later  times  have  given  Ohristendom  good  reason  to  regret; 
that  a  perfect  tribunal  of  International  Law  was  established  in  the  Vatican, 
and  the  only  common  jndge,  which  independent  nations  ooald  acknow- 
ledge, was  presented  in  the  person  of  the  Pope.     Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  this  authority  oflen  protected  the  oppressed,  humbled  the  oppreBSOTi 
stayed  the  shedding  of  blood,  cherished  peace,  and  prevented  war,  at  a 
period  when  the  btf  barous  manners  and  savage  passions  of  men  would 
have  yielded  to  no  other  infiuence.(c)     « It  is  impossible,^'  says  a  very 
learned  and  accomplished  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  in  a  recent 
publication, "  to  conceive  what  had  been  the  confusion,  the  lawlessness,({f  j 
the  ohaotio  state  of  the  middle  ages  without  the  medisDval  Papacy/' 
Nevertheless,  experience  and  history  demonstrate  that  this  authority  was 
one  which  no  mortal  hands  were  made  to  wield.     Had  the  practice  cor- 
responded with  the  theory  of  this  great  tribunal,  it  is  conceivable  that 
Hhe  foundation  of  ito  manifestly  beneficial  authority  might  never  r#Qoon 
have  been  scrutinized.    But  for  such  a  tribunal,  the  most  perfect  *-        J 
disinterestedness,  the  most  entire  freedom  from  the  suspicion  of  ambition, 
personal  and  pontifical,  the  most  unspotted  character,  the  most  innocent 
noworldly  life,  the  most  ardent  love  of  jusfSce,  the  most  fearless  disre- 
gird  of  persons,  were  indispensably  and  perpetually  requisite.     It  was 
not  enough  that  some  of  these  qualities  should  be  possessed,  or  that  some 
Pontifb  should  possess  them,  there  must  be  a  security  that  none  but 
those  who  possessed  them  should  ever  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  seat 
of  the  world.    But  an  Italian  Sovereign,  mixed  up  with  the  quarrels  of 
his  neighbours,  seeking  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  territories,  rely* 
log  for  his  claim  upon  forged  credentials,  founding  his  authority  upon 
false  decretels,  at  one  time  the  instrument  of  the  ambition  of  Germany, 
at  another  of  France,  residing  in  Avignon,  contending  with  a  rival  Pope 
at  Rome  who  possessed  apparently  equal  credentials,  fighting  like 
Julius  II.,  infamous  beyond  expression,  like  Borgia,  worldly  and  luxu« 
rioQs,  like  Leo,  and  in  much  later  times  refusing  to  recognize,  as  in 
the  case  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  the  Sovereigns  chosen  by  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  independent  kingdoms,  such  a  Sovereign  was  palpably  unfit 
to  be  the  unappellable  dispenser  of  International  Law.    It  became  evident 
that  the  unquestionable  virtues,  the  sanctity  of  morals,  the  great  abilities 
of  many  Pontiffs,  could  not  cure  the  inherent  defeoto  in  the  tribunal 
itself. 

(e)  "  ns  exerc^rent  une  dietature  flalntalre,  qui  laissa  respirer  les  peuples,  et  pr^- 
para  la  renaissance  de  Tordre  social.  Mais  lea  exemples  qni  seraient  tir^s^d'nn  ^tat 
de  choses  e»»entiellement  traruitoire,  ne  sanraient  l^gitimer  des  pretentions  fnconcili- 
ables  avec  le  but  et  la  nature  des  bocIMb  civiles,  le  T^ritable  esprit  de  TEglise  et 
sa  mission  divine." — ^piscours,  ftc.  par  F.  Portalia,  Introd.  vi.  Paris,  1846.  De 
Maistre,  203-4,  265.      * 

(d)  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  i.p.  430 j  "and  (he  adds)  of 
the  medlffival  Papacy,  the  real  father  is  Gregory  the  Great."  Bnt  this  is  perhaps, 
rather  too  broadly  stated  ;  at  least,  it  shoold  be  remembered  that  he  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  yirtoal  absorption  of  all  the  Episcopates  into  one.  His  Papacy 
extended  from  ▲.  d.  590  to  604. 
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Then  oame  the  time  when  the  credentiak  of  this  saperhnman  authority 
were  demanded  and  investigated.  A  few  iaolatedi  if  not  distortedi  texts 
of  Soriptnre  were  not  sufficient  to  oonntervail  the  silence,  much  less  the 
contrary  practice  of  primitive  antiquity;  and  the  modem  theory  of 
development,  so  much  used  in  our  days^  for  different  purposes,  hoth  by 
the  Infidel  and  the  Ultramontanisti  was  not  yet  developed. 
P^QAQ-i  GCGXYIII.  That  there  should  be  some  authoritative  repudia- 
L  J  tion  *of  the  portions  of  the  Canon  Law  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, appears  the  more  necessary,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  as 
late  as  the  year  1773,  some  of  the  most  extravagant  claims  of  the  Papacy 
were  formally  promulgated  in  the  Bull,  which  is  entitled  In  Ccena  Domini, 
and  is  also  known  as  Pastoralis,  and  which  at  one  time  greatly  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Europe. 
J^  GCGXIX.  The  Bull(«)  called  In  Ccend  Domini  yw»B  published  at  Rome 

every  Holy  Thursday. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  Ultramontane  canonists,  at  variance  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Givil  and  Ganon  Law,  that  what  is  published  at  Borne  is 
published  all  over  the  world,  consequently  igjiorantia  juris  neminem 
excusai. 

The  Ultramontane  canonists  say  that  the  Bull  is  so  ancient  that  its 
origin  cannot  be  discovered.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Vati- 
can of  the  Bull  of  Gregory  XL  (a.  d.  1370,)and  the  date  of  this  famons 
instrument  cannot  be  traced  further  back.  The  Bull  does  not  relate  to 
dogmas,  but  to  discipline,  and  therefore  even  some  Ultramontane  canon- 
ists admit  that  it  does  not  bind  the  conscience  in  countries  where  it  has 
not  been  received.  If  so,  it  would  bind  only  the  consciences  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Pope,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  refused  admittance  by  the 
Governments  of  every  independent  State. 

P^AOA-i  *^^  France,(  n  M.  Pithou  made  its  rejection  the  subject  of  a 
I-  J  particular  article(^)  of  the  liberties  of  the  Oallioan  Church.  But 
in  the  province  of  Boussillon  the  Bull  appears  to  have  been  formally 
publishedi  till  the  21st  March,  1763,  when  by  an  arret  du  conseU  sauverainf 
it  was  suppressed,  and  prohibited  for  the  future.  Indeed  the  Parliament 
of  France  were  so  stout  in  their  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  this 
Bull,  that  on  an  occasion,  when  their  suspicions  were  aroused  that  cer- 
tain persons  intended  to  introduce  it  into  the  kingdom,  they  confiscated 
the  temporalities  of  certain  bishops,  and  treated  as  State  crimioals  those 
who  obeyed  them :  for  the  French  thought  that  though  the  Bull  was 


(e)  Fleniy,  Hist  Eccles.  t  zzziv.  1,  169,  b.  22. 

b.  de  MfllUane,  1.  pp.  376-7.  This  author,  writing  in  1770,  mentions  the  Ball 
as  being  annually  published — "  qn'on  publie  anjonrd'hai."  Leber,  Pieces  relatires 
h  rHifltoire  de  France,  t.  ill.  p.  302.  Van  Espen,  Tract,  de  Promnlg.  St.  Eccles. 
par.  3,  cap.  2,  2.  Beiffenatuel,  Jus  Canon.  Uniy.  y.  c.  6.  Giannone,  1st.  di  Na- 
poli,  1.  33,  CO.  3,  4,  6,  6. 

Thuani,  Historiarum  sui  Temporis  (ed.  Londini,  1733.)  T.  ii.  673-4.  Ball  In 
CcBn&  Domini,  promulgated  by  Pius  Y. ;  forbidden  by  Philip,  evaded  by  Venice. 

T.  til.  816.  Promulgaied  by  certain  French  Bishops,  forbidden  by  Parliament 
of  Paris. 

(/)  Papers  laid  before  Parliament  (vide  post,)  1816-17,  pp.  178-9.  Beqoiaitioa 
of  the  Attorney-Qeneral  Seguier. 

(g)  Art  17. 
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iDJorious  to  all  SoYoreignSy  it  was  especially  detrimental  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  French  crown  and  the  liherties  of  the  French  Ohnroh. 

GCCXX.  The  preamble  of  this  &moas  Ball(A^  opens  with  the  obliga-      -f 
tion  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  to  preserve  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  integrity. 
The  provisions  which  follow  are  the  following : — 

1.  It  exoommnnicates  and  anathematises  heretics  of  whatever  sect, 
and  their  abettors,  as  well  as  those  who  read  and  print  their  bookS|  and, 
lastly,  schismatics. 

2.  Also  all  persons  and  universities  which  appeal  to  a  fdtore  cooncil. 
8.  *Also  pirates,  corsairs,  and  maritime  freebooters.  P3311 

4.  Also  those  who  seise  the  chattels  of  shipwrecked  parties  in  t.  J 
whatever  region. 

These  two  last  provisions  are  carionsly  illustrative  of  the  Pope's  claim 
to  be  supreme  International  Judge,  which  has  been  already  commented 
npon.(t) 

5.  Also  those  who  impose  new  tolls  or  augment  old  ones,  without  the 
license  of  the  Pope. 

6.  Also  those  who  forge  Apostolic  letters  and  petitions,  as  well  as 
those  who  utter  forged  letters. 

7.  Also  those  who  supply  the  Saracens  or  Turks,  or  other  enemies  of 
the  Christian  name,  with  arms  or  aid.(A;) 

A  provision  which  would  operate  very  inconveniently  for  Roman 
Catholic,  as  well  as  Heretic  States  at  the  present  moment,(2)  unless,      /8^ 
indeed,  the  fact  of  the  Turks  being  aided  against  the  schismatic  might 
be  considered  a  ccuus  omisiui  in  the  Bull.  " 

8.  Also  those  who  obstruct  the  conveyance  of  victuals  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  use  of  the  Curia  Romania, 

9.  Also  those  who  persecute  persons  coming  to  the  Roman  See,  or 
sojourning  at  the  Roman  Court. 

10.  Also  those  who  in  any  way  molest  pilgrims  coming  to  Rome  for 
purposes  of  devotion. 

11.  Also  those  who  injure  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
or  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

12.  Also  those  who  injure  persons  having  recourse  to  the  Roman 
Court  in  matters  of  business,  and  also  pleaders  of  causes. 

13.  Also  those  who  appeal  to  the  Secular  Power  against  the  execution 
of  the  Letter  Apostolic. 

14.  Also  those  who  remove  causes  touching  spiritual  matters  from  the 

{h)  The  Boll  In  GcsnA  Domini,  translated,  ftc.  Papal  Diplomacj  and  the  Bull 
In  Caena  Domini,  ftc.    (Hatchard,  London,  1848.) 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Plumptre  on  the  Bull  In  Goena  Domini,  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey.    (Dolman,  London,  1848.) 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  on  the  Bull  In  Ooeoa  Domini. 
(Hatchard,  London,  1848.) 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  (1817,)  p.  123,  ftc. 

In  the  pamphlet  abore  referred  to  (<<the  Bull  In  Goena  Domini")  will  be  found 
cited,  as  authorities  for  the  text  of  the  Bull,  the  following  works :— Bullarium  Ro- 
manum,  op.  Cherubini,  rili.  fol.  Luzembourgh,  1727.  Id.  op.  Gocquelines,  zir. 
Boms,  1739-44.  Bullarium  S.  D.  N.  Benedict!  Papae,  ziy.  t.  iv.  Yenetiis,  1778. 
Bullarii  Rom.  continuatio.  Till.    1835--44. 

(f)  Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  82.  (*)  lb.  {I)  September,  1864. 
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pi^Qoi  delegaies  of  the  Apostolk  Beei  and  other  'eooleeustioal  jadgeai 
I-        J  or  who  obBtmot  the  proeeedingp  of  the  Mid  judgea. 

15.  Also  aeenlar  judgeSi  who  bring  before  thdr  tribonala  eooleeiasti- 
oal  persons,  or  who  publish  or  exeeate  ordinances  and  pragmatics  preja- 
dicial  to  the  eccledastieal  liberty. 

16.  Also  those  who  obstraet  prelates  and  ecoleeiaatioal  judges  in  the 
ezeroise  of  their  jurisdiction ;  those  who  have  recourse  to  the  secular  as 
a  protection  agunst  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  those  who  aid  and  abet 
them. 

17.  Also  those  who  usurp  and  sequester  the  reyenues  of  properties 
belonging  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  the  Ohurch. 

18.  Also  those  who  exact  contributions  from  ecclesiastioal  persons  and 
goods,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors. 

10.  Also  secular  judges  who  interfere  in  criminal  causes  against 
ecclesiastical  persons. 

20.  Also  those  who  occupy  the  city  of  Bome,  and  other  cities,  pro- 
vinces, and  places  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  who  usurp  her 
jurisdiction. 

In  this  category  are  included,  among  other  territories,  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  the  island^of  Sardinia  and  Gorsiea. 

21.  Decrees  that  this  Bull  shall  eontinue  in  foree  until  another  simi- 
lar process  be  issued  by  the  Pope  for  the  time  being,  and  that  no  one 
shall  obtain  absolution  from  the  sentences  of  this  Bull  from  any  other 
than  the  Pope,  unless  he  be  ui  ariieuh  mortti,  and  then  only  after 
surety  given  for  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church,  and  for  satis- 
facti<m  to  be  made. 

Another  article  provides  that  the  affixing  of  this  Bull  to  the  door  of 
St.  Peter's  and  St  John  of  Lateran,  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  personal 
service  upon  everybody. 
-{^  CCCXXI.  There  has  been  much  dispute  whether  thb  Bull  be  now  in 

force,  or  whether  it  requires  an  annual  publication  for  that  purpose. 
The  English  Roman  Catholics  maintain  that  it  is  obsolete,(i7i)  and 
r*3381  ^4^^^^^^  '  promulgation  to  revive  it;  •though  those  provisions 
I-  -I  in  it  which  were  to  be  found  in  other  Bulls,  of  which,  indeed,  it 
is  a  compilation,  are  still  binding. 

The  language  of  canonists,  and  especially  of  Reiffenstuel,(n)  would 
seem  to  warrant  a  contrary  conclusion.  Practically  speaking,  it  is,  no 
doubt,  dormant  for  the  present.  It  will  be  presently  seen  what  a  general 
resistance  from  all  independent  States  the  last  attempt  to  promulgate  it 
excited.  /it  j 

%Y  >u,  j-..^'..  cK^^^^i i5i;.,  U'  ..v.  L,  f^-  ^c^  >^'**j 

(m)  Letter  of  Lord  Arnndel,  p.  4.  >3»      f^  1  ,j       'A  ^      Ir^  ^^* 

\n)  Letter  of  Lord  Anmdel,  p.  6.  ^'^<^  ^  AhtJ  ^^>h^.  $'i<^  ^  ^i^^  ^  •^    ^"_ 

;• ;  V,  f  f-t 
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•CHAPTER   V.  [*884] 


THS  INTXaNATIOHAL  STATUS  OF  THS  PAPACY  BSTWSBN  THB  PSBIOD 
OF  THS  PBOMULGATIOS  OF  THB  OANON  LAW  AKD  THB  COUNCIL  OF 

TBXNT. 

CGCXXn.  Thus,  at  the  olose  of  the  thirteesth  century,  the  Papal         ^ 
power  had  reached  ite  utmost  height     It  had  carried  to  the  ertremest 
practical  verge  the  logical  oonsequeDces  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Bulls  which  have  been  mentioned.(ii) 

The  kingdoma  of  the  earth  were  at  the  disposal  and  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  Gt>d. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  flagrant  abuse  of 
Pontifical  authority  began  to  cause  its  rapidly  accelerating  downfall.(&) 

Philip  ly.  of  France  burnt  the  Bull  of  Boniface  YIII.  which  invaded 
the  Regalia  of  the  French  crown,(c)  defied  his  ^excommunication,  rMOR-i 
and  i^pealed  to  a  General  Council.(<^  The  contumacy  and  L  J 
cruelty  of  Clement  YI.  towards  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  roused 
the  Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire,  and  produced  the  celebrated  decree 
of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  a.  d.  1338.(e)  In  this  decree,  which  became  a 
Fundamental  Law  of  the  Empire,  it  was  declared  that  the  Imperial  Dig- 
nitj  was  derived  firom  God  alone,  and  that  the  Emperor,  once  chosen  by 
a  plurality  of  the  suffrage  of  electors,  needed  no  confirmation  or  corona- 
tion of  the  Pope,  and  that  to  maintain  the  contrary  should  be  considered 
a  crime  of  high  treason.  (/) 

GGCXXIIL  Another  event  greatly  injured  the  Papal  authority.     Cle*        A- 
ment  Y.,  who  had  been  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  was  crowned  at  Lyons, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Avignon(y)  a.  d.  1305,  and  there  his  succes- 
sors continued  till  A.  i>.  1378. (A^ 

The  Pope  was  accused,  not  without  reason,  after  abetting  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Templars,  of  being  the  tool  of  the  French  Kings. 


,.£' 


(a)  Discoart,  Bapports,  et  Traraaz  intfdits  sor  le  Concordat  de  1801,  Ac,  par 
£.  H.  PortalU,  publics  et  pr6c^d68  d'one  Introdaction,  par  le  Yicomte  Fr€d^ric 

Portalis.    Paris:  1845. 

[h)  Sbakspeare  has  admirably  painted  the  spirit  of  theie  times  in  the  answer 

to  Pandulphi  which  he  puts  into  the  month  of  the  Danphin  Lewis: — 

''Tonr  Oraee  shall  pardon  me.    I  will  not  back; 
I  am  too  high-bom  to  ht  prcptrtUd^ . 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  seiring-man,  and  instrument 
To  any  sovereign  State  throughout  the  world,"  Ac. 

King  John,  act  v.  so.  2. 

\c)  ▲.  D.  1302.    1  Koch,  224.  {d)  1  Koch,  225. 

It)  Bajnaldus,  ▲.  d.  1346,  n.  7.  ' 

in  Leibnitz,  God.  Juris.  Gent.  Dipl.,  part  i.  p.  149. 

{g)  See  the  instrument  of  sale  bj  which  Joanna,  Queen  of  Sicilj,  transferred 
Arignon  to  Clement  YI.,  ▲.  d.  1358.    1  Schmauss,  G.  J.  A.  50. 

(A)  In  1376,  Gregory  XL  returned  to  Rome.  Then,  as  the  Italians  said,  the 
serenty  years  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  ceased. — 3  Phillipps,  331. 
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If  the  State  daring  the  preoediDg  eentorj  had  dwelt  in  the  hoose  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  host  and  gnest  had  oertainlj  changed  pbioes.^i') 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Schism  tore  the  Papacy  in 
pieces.  Christendom  was  divided  between  Popes  contemporaneously 
chosen  at  Avignon  and  at  Rome;  at  one  time  a  third  Pope  was  chosen  at 
r*^^ftl  ^^}{^)  ^  ^^^^  three  ^Pontiffs  claimed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
L  J  the  unoivided  spiritual  allegiance  of  Christendom.  The  Avig- 
non and  Roman  Schism  lasted  from  1398  to  A.  D.'  1417. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Constance  (a.  j>.  1414),  deposed  the 
Popes  of  Avignon,  and  procured  the  resignation  of  the  Popes  of  Rome, 
and  at  its  fifth  session  declared  the  superiority  of  the  authority  of  an 
Universal  Council  to  the  Pope;  nevertheless,  it  was  thought  indecent  to 
take  further  proceedings  while  no  visible  chief  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State 
existed.  At  Colonna,  Marten  Y.  was  elected,  and  prepared  his  own 
scheme  of  reform ;  but  this  was  not  agreeable  to  the  clergy  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  who  were  assembled  at  Constance. 
The  Council  of  Basle  was  therefore  convened,  at  which  Annates  and 
various  Papal  exactions  were  abolished,  and  the  liberty  of  appeals  to 
Rome  greatly  circumscribed. (Z)  Eagenius  IV.,  the  successor  of  Marten, 
dissolved  the  Council  twice,  once  under  the  allegation  of  opening  a  com- 
munication with  the  Greek  Church. (m)  Another  Schism  happened, 
another  Pope  ^Feliz  Y.)  was  chosen  by  the  prelates  who  remained  at 
Basle.  He  suosequently  resigned,  and  at  last,  about  a.  d.  1449,  the 
Council  discontinued  its  sittings,  and  the  Popes  since  this  period  have 
been  resident,  except  during  the  captivity  in  France  of  Pius  YI.  and 
YII.,  at  Rome.(n) 

CCCXXIY.  The  question  now  arises,  how  were  the  International  re- 
lations of  independent  States  with  the  Roman  See  affected  by  these  great 
and  significant  events? 

r*3371  *^'*^  ^™^  ^*^  ^^^^^  arrived  when  neither — to  use  the  expres- 
1-  J  sion  of  modern  canonists — the  hierocratio  nor  the  territorial 
system  could  exclusively  prevail,  when  the  Church  was  to  be  considered 
as  standing  by  the  side,  as  it  were,  of  the  State,  subject  to  it  in  all 
temporal  matters  whatever,  but  not  incorporated  in  the  State,  as  in  the 
days  of  Constantino,  Justinian,  and  Charlemagne,  or  altogether  absorbing 
the  State,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Gregories  and  Innocents.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary,  for  the  explication  of  this  difficult  subject,  to  record 
minutely  the  changes  of  dynasties  and  the  vicissitudes  of  national  fortunes. 

The  age  of  Pragmatics,  of  Pragmatic  Sanctions,  and  of  Concordats 

(t)  The  hUtoiy  of  the  Papal  residence  at  Avignon  was  not  lost  npon  Napoleon. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  adyantages  which  the  Pope's  residence  in  France  gare 
to  its  Monarch,  and  had  at  one  time  determined  to  reyive  the  French  Popedom. 
Tide  post. 

(k)  ▲.  D.  1409. 

h)  Bossuet,  Declaratio  Gleri  Gallicani)  1.  t.  cc.  4,  5.     1  Eoch,  230. 

(m)  A  temporary  act  of  nnion  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  appears  to 
have  been  signed  at  Florence,  a.  d.  1439,  but  it  was  speedily  dissolved. — lb.  231. 

(n)  The  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  were  called  Reformatory,  and  modem 
writers,  who  are  yehement  upholders  of  the  Papal  pretensions,  admit  that  the 
yiews  of  the  Popes,  and  especially  the  flagrant  abuse  of  spiritual  censures,  called 
aloud  for  reformation. — Phillipps,  E^irchenrecht,  iiL  p.  325. 
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had  began ;  the  very  meaniDg  of  the  latter  tenn,  it  must  be  obeervedi 
bears  testimony  too  the  historical  &ctB  stated  above;  we  learn  from  it 
that  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  spiritual  chief  at  Bome  and  the 
Goyemment  of  other  nations^  had  become  that  of  an  alliance  regulated 
by  treaty  between  two  independent  States.  NcTertheless,  there  is  this 
distinction  to  be  bome  in  mind,  Tiz.,  that  a  third  party,  the  National 
Church,  and  especially  the  Clergy,  are  parties  interested  (indeed,  princi- 
pally interested,)  as  well  as  the  Ghovemment  and  the  Roman  See,  in 
whose  names  a  treaty  is  contracted. (o) 

The  Concardata  between  the  Roman  See  and  Independent  States 
proceed  upon  two  presumptions : — 

First, — ^That  there  are  certain  rights  and  privileges  inherent  in  Sove- 
reigns  with  respect  to  the  Church  established  in  their  realms. 

Secondly, — ^That  there  is  in  independent  kingdoms,  whatever  relations 
it  may  bear  to  Rome  as  the  centre  of  unity,  a  national  Church — the  two 
principles  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanctions  had  already  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  independence  of  the  State. 

CCCXXY.  The  International  relations  of  Rome  with  other  pnoDo-i       "^i 
^nations  cannot  be  understood  without  an  examination  of  these  t.        J 
instruments  ;(j>)  frt)m  them  not  only  the  expression  of  Pontifical  and 
National  will  may  be  best  collected,  but  usage,  the  great  expounder  of 
International  Law  may  be  most  clearly  ascertained. 

As  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815,) 
have  greatly  affected  this  branch  of  the  Law,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  the  consideration  of  this  subject  into  three  epochs : — 

1 .  The  period  preceding  the  Reformation. 

2.  The  period  intervening  between  it  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
8.  The  period  subsequent  to  this  Treaty. 

CGCXXVI.  1.  As  to  the  period  before  the  Reformation.  The  history  4~ 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  secular  Oovemment  and  of  the  national  Church 
of  France  with  the  Pope,  is  perhaps  that  which  best  illustrates  the 
International  Relations  between  Independent  States  and  Rome  during 
this  period.  Into  this  discussion  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of 
these  peculiar  relations  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  during  the  same 
period,  may  be  easily  interwoven ;  though,  as  to  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  Reformation,  they  will  require  a  separate  and  more 
specific  narration. 

GCCXXVII.  A  Pragmatic(g)  is  an   imperial  constitution,  framed,         J^ 

(o)  De  Pradt,  i.  280. 

Ip)  Eichhom  follows  Santer  in  pronoancing  his  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  all 
concordata  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  weal  of  the  Church,  they  are 
only  binding  so  long  as  they  attain  that  end,  and  cannot  therefore  be  ranked  either 
among  private  or  international  contracts. — ^Eichhom,  Kirchenrecht,  I.,  B.  UL 
Absch.  i.  c.  5,  pp.  678-9.    Sauter,  Fundam.  Jnr.  Bccl.  Gathol.  p.  1,  ss.  626-4. 

(q)  "  Pragmatica  s.  Pragmaticum,  rescriptum  principls  solemne  prssertim  illud 
quod  res  publicas  administrandas  ant  negotia  collegii  alicujus  tractanda  respi- 
ciebat." — Dirksen,  Manuale  Lat.  Fontium  Jur.  Cir.  Romanorum. 

'*  Parmi  nous  I'nsage  a  donn6  ce  nom  aux  grandes  ordonnances  qui  coneement 
les  grandes  affaires  del'Eglise,  on  de  I'Etat,  ou,  au  moinS|  les  affaires  de  quelques 
communautes." — ^DurandeDe  Maillane,  Diet  du  Jur.  Can.,  Toce  PaAGMATiqui  Sano- 
nov.   Ducange,  Gloss.i  Toce  Pragma.  TlfoyftM  is,  of  coarse,  its  origin. 
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r%391  "^^  inqaiiy  and  delibention,  upon  a  matter  of  '^'State  impor- 
L  -I  tanoe,  with  the  oonaent  of  the  ohlefs  aad  the  apprdktioa  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  ooantr7(r). 

The  Pragmatic^  which  is  of  the  earliest  International  importanoe  with 
reference  to  the  present  branch  of  our  sabjeot,  is  that  of  Saint  Loais. 
It  was  promulgated  in  1268|  by  that  Monarch  of  Franoe,  whom  the 
Ghorch  of  Bome  has  especiallj  delighted  to  honour.  It  is  extremely 
simple,  shorty  and  pertinent,  and  a  most  yalnable  historical  monument 
upon  this  branch  of  International  Law. 
4.  GGCXXYIIL  <<  LudovicQs,  Dei  Ghratift  Franoomm  Rex,  ad  perpetuam 

rei  memoriam.  Pro  salubri  et  tranquillo  statu  Ecclesiss  regni  noetri| 
necnon  pro  diyini  ouIttU  augmento,  et  Ghristi  fidelium  animarum  salute, 
utque  gratiam  et  auxilium  omnipotentis  Dei  (cnjus  soUus  ditioni  ao  pro- 
tecUoni  regnum  nostrum  semper  subjectum  extitit,  et  nunc  esse  yolumus,) 
consequi  valeamus,  quae  sequuntur  hoodietooonsultissimo,  in  perpetuum 
valituroy  statiymus  et  ordinamns. 

"  I.  Prim  dut  Ecclesiamm  regni  nostri  prselati,  patroni,  et  beneficiorum 
collatores  ordmarii  jus  suum  plenarium  habeant,  et  unicuique  sua  juri- 
dictio  servetur. 

«  U.  Item,  Ecclesiso  cathedrales,  et  alis9  regni  nostri  liberas  electiones, 
et  earum  effectum  integraliter  habeant. 

<<  III.  Item  simonisd  crimen  pestiferum  Eocleeiam  labefactans  a  regno 
nostro  penitus  eliminandum  Tolumus  et  jubemus. 

"  ly .  Item  promotiones,  collationes,  provisicmes  et  dispositiones  pr»* 
laturarum,  dignitatum,  et  aliorum  quorumque  beneficiorum  et  officiorum 
eoolesiasticorum  regni  nostri,  secundum  dispositionem,  ordinationem,  et 
determinationem  Juris  Gommunis,  saororum  Gonciliorum  £«cclesim  Dei, 
r*8401  ^^^^  "^institutorum  antiquorum  sanctorum  patrum  fieri  Tolumas 
L       J  et  ordinamns. 

<<y.  Item  exaotiones  et  onera  grayissima  pecuniamm  per  curiam 
Eamanam  Ecclesiad  regni  nostri  imposita,  quibus  regnum  nostrum 
miserabiliter  depauperatum  extitit,  siye  edam  imponendas,  vel  imponenda, 
levari  aut  colligi  nnllatenus  volumus,  nisi  duntaxat  pro  rationabili,  pift 
et  urgenUssimft  causd,  vel  ineritabili  necessitate,  ac  de  spontaneo  et 
expresso  consensu  nostro  et  ipsius  Ecdesisd  regni  nostri. 

<<  YL  Item  libertates,  franohisias,  immunitates,  prsBrogatiyas,  jura  et 
privilegia  per  inclytaa  recordationis  Francorum  reges  prsodeceBSores 
nostros,  et  suocessivd  per  nos,  Ecolesiis,  monasteriis,  atque  locis  piis 
religiosis,  nee  non  personis  ecolesiasticis  regni  nostri  ooncessas  et  con- 
cessa  laudamus,  approbamus  et  confirmamus  per  prsosentes. 

<<  Datum  Parisiis,  anno  Domini  1258,  mense  Martic'^s) 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  French  King  and  a  French  Ghurch,  with 
rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  grievously  injured,  and  which  are 
to  be  for  the  future  protected  against  the  invasion  of  the  Ouria  Romana, 
These  articles  are  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  liberties  of  the  Oallican  Ghurch, 

(r)  The  Roman  Emperors  published  Pragmatic  Rescripts  in  the  time  of  St 
Angostine,  as  did  the  first  and  second  races  of  French  monarchs.— De  Pradt,  i. 
198. 

(«)  Leqnenz,  Hanuale  Gompendiom  Juris  Oanonici,  t.  iv.  pp.  432-3. 
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Bofisnet  said  tliat  in  them  were  oontaiDed  the  odebrated  foar  propositioiiBi 
which  wiU  preaeatly  be  mentioned.  . 

CGCXXIX.  The  next  national  declaration  of  importance,  on  behalf  T" 
of  the  State  and  Choreh  of  Franoe,  was  made  after  the  dose  of  the 
great  Schism  of  the  Western  Ghurch,  and  after  the  Council  of  Constance 
and  Basle  had  endeavoured  to  apply  remedies  to  the  frightful  disasteis 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  State.  The  two  Estates  were  assembled  at  Bourges 
by  Charles  YII.,  and  unanimously  accepted,  with  certain  modifications, 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Ba8le.(/)  The  resolutions  of  the  French 
Council  were  made  by  royal  ordonnance  *part  of  the  law  of  the  r^Av-t 
nation,  and  duly  registered  in  the  Parliament,  18th  July,  1439.  L  J 
Pope  Eugenius  protested  against  them  in  vain.  Pius  II.  renewed  the 
complaint  after  the  death  of  Charles  YII.  (1461.)  Louis  XI.  yielded 
to  his  urgent  solicitations,  and  issued  Letters-Patent  for  its  abolition ; 
but  the  Parliament  refused  to  register  them,  and  made  one  of  those 
celebrated  remonstrances,  which  will  always  keep  their  place  in  the 
history  of  France. 

Paul  II.  pressed  Louis  XL  for  stronger  measures.  The  University 
of  Paris  declared  to  the  Legate  that  it  would  appeal  to  a  future  Council 
against  any  invasion  of  the  Pragmatic.  Louis,  however,(ii)  was  bent 
upon  making  peace  with  the  Pope,  and  made  a  Treaty,  in  1724,  with 
Sextus  lY.,  which  reduced  the  Pragmatic,  ba  to  beneficiary  matters, 
to  the  same  position  as  the  Oerman  Conccrdaia.  But  the  Parliament 
refused  to  register  the  Treaty. 

Louis  XI.  died  in  1483 ;  his  successor,  Charles  YIII.,  plunged  into 
Italian  wars  and  politics,  and  was  little  disposed  to  aid  the  Pope.  This 
Uonarch  assembled  the  three  Estates  at  Tours.  Innocent  YIII.  and 
Alexander  YI.  attacked  Charles  in  vain,  and  after  his  death  (1497), 
they  found  in  Louis  XU.  a  yet  more  obstinate  adversary.  Julius  II. 
put  France  under  an  interdict,  and  excommunicated  the  King;  but  Louis 
XII.,  fortified  by  the  universal  sympathy  of  his  subjects  and  the  alliance 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  ozduned  that  the  Pragmatic  of  Bourges 
should  be  observed  throughout  France,  and  convened,  in  1499,  his 
clergy  at  Tours.  Before  this  assembly  he  laid  the  dispute  between  him* 
self  and  the  Pope,  and  sought  their  advice  upon  certain  questions(a?^ 
proposed  to  them.  The  French  clergy  agreed  that  their  King  had  full 
power  to  protect  his  subjects  from  all  oppression,  that  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  fortified  places  ^used  as  means  of  r^ojo-i 
annoyance  to  his  neighbours,  to  withhold  obedience,  so  far  as  ■-  J 
was  necessary  to  his  enfety,  from  the  Pope,  and  during  the  interval  of 
suspended  obedience  to  ccoibrm  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church. 
That  what  he  did  for  himself  he  might  also  do  on  behalf  of  his  allies; 
that  the  Papal  excommunications  issued  upon  temporal  matters,  and 
without  legd  form,  were  altogether  null.  The  chief  of  the  clergy  re* 
quested  permission  to  lay  these  resolutions  before  the  Pope,  and  to  call 

(0  Duraade  de  ICaiUane,  abi  supra.    De  Pradt,  i.  c.  iz. 
(h)  See  De  Pradt,  i.  p.  232,  ftc,  for  the  motives  of  Loais:  among  them  was  the 
hope  of  obtaining  Naples. 

(x)  Tbej  appear  to  have  been  eight  in  number. 
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upon  him  to  pat  an  end  to  a  scandalous  war,  and  oonvene  a  general 
Goanoil.  And  they  hesonght  the  King,  if  the  Pope  should  fail  to  heed 
their  request,  to  join  with  the  Emperor  and  those  cardinals  and  foreign 
ecclesiastioal  dignitaries  who  stood  aloof  from  Rome,  to  adopt  the  pre- 
cedents of  Pisa,  Basle,  and  Constance,  and  convene  a  general  Counoil 
without  the  Pope.  Finally,  they  determined  to  meet  again  at  Lyons, 
and  await  the  reply  of  the  Roman  See,  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  forbad 
all  communication  with  Rome,  especially  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  con- 
tributions. Maximilian  promised  the  hearty  concurrence  of  himself  and 
.  his  clergy  at  the  forthcoming  Oouncil  of  Lyons.  (^) 

7  GCGXXX.  In  the  midst  of  these  significant  preparations,  Louis  XII. 

died.    In  the  year  1514,  France  had  a  new  Sovereign,  and,  the  fruit  of 
his'ezigencies,  a  new  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Francis  I.  found  himself  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.(z)  Eager 
for  Italian  conquests,  he  had  already  vanquished  some  of  his  opponents, 
when  he  received  at  Pavia  the  intelligence  that  Leo  X.  (ISlGVhad  issued 
a  peremptory  citation  against  the  Crown,  the  Church,  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Universities  of  France,  to  show  cause  why  the  Pragmatic  should 
r*3431  ^^^  ^  abolished.  Its  condemnation  was  certain  before  the  trial. 
I-  J  *Ra8h,  ill-judging,  ill-advised,  scared  by  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  an  excommunication  and  interdict  by  Pope  and  Council,  and 
by  the  league  of  enemies  stirred  up  against  him  by  the  Pope,  Francis 
repured  to  Bologna,  and  there,  with  the  manner  and  in  the  language  of 
humiliation,  signed  a  Concordat  with  Leo,  abrogating  the  Pragmatic 
(1516,)  and  undertook  to  procure  its  registration  in  Parliament.ra)  Long 
and  sturdily  did  the  Parliament  refuse  to  register  a  Treaty,  which  they 
openly  and  courageously  avowed  to  be  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  Church.(&) 

The  Crown  had  entreated,  the  Chancellor  addressed  them  in  vain, 
when  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  De  la  Tremouille,  spoke  to  them(c)  in  a 
style  which  overcame  the  obstacle;  he  assured|,them,  inter  aluij  that  the 
honour  of  the  Crown  was  at  stake,  and  added  the  most  violent  threats  of 
compulsory  registration  of  the  Concordat.  The  Parliament  finally  having 
rejected  the  Papal  BuUs  against  the  Pragmatic,  registered  the  Concordat, 
protesting  against  the  violence  used  against  them,  and  appealing  to  a 
better-advised  Pope  and  a  future  General  Council. 

(y^  Hazimilian,  it  shcnld  seem,  like  one  of  his  predecessors,  had  some  idea  of 
rnakms  himself  Pope,  and  the  Papacy  hereditary. — 1  De  Pradt,  238-9,  n. 

(z)  Obseryations  snr  le  Concordat  fait  entre  L6on  X.  et  Francois  Premier,  par 
H.Michel  dn  Peraj.    Paris:  1740. 

(a)  "  Tempori  ntiqne  inserviendam  esse  dnximns,  ac  rebus  nostris  periclitanUbns 
pro  re  nata  consolendam  imminentiaque  detrimenta  minore  ac  leviore  dispendio 

dirimenda obnixis  precibus  ab  eo  (Leoni  X.)  contendimna  nt  si 

Pragmatical  nomen  omnino  esaet  abrogandnm,  saltem  vice  illiua  bona  sua  con- 
ciliiqae  Tenia  certos  nobis  leges  conditionesqne  meditari  comminiscique  liceret 
qnibns  Imperiam  nostrum  supradictum  in  posterum  nteretur  quod  ad  ea  quidem 
pertinet  quad  sauctione  Pragmatic^  cayebantur." — D.  DeMaillane,  1 1.  p.  781,  App. 
^(b)  "  Relation  de  ce  qui  passa  sur  la  publication  et  renr6gi8tr«ment  du  Con- 
cordat au  Parlement  de  Paris  des  anuses  1616  et  1617,  contenant  les  raiaons  du 
Parlement  pour  emp6cher  cette  publication  et  ces  protestations  k  ce  Bi^et"->1  De 
Pradt,  260. 

(c)  1  De  Pradt,  264-6. 
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The  Unireniij  of  Paris  made  a  similar  appeal,  and  the  King  was 
hesonght  by  the  Doyen  de  VEglite  de  Farii^  in  the  name  of  the  Chap* 
teri  to  assemble  the  French  Church.  The  execution  of  the  Concordat| 
the  object  of  universal  disgust,  *and  condemned  by  the  nation  t^qaa-i 
and  the  Church,  became  a  matter  of  extreme  di£Elculty.((^  The  ^  -i 
Pope  granted  its  prorogation,(6)  first  for  six  months,  then  for  a  year,  then 
for  another  year.  Francis  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1524;  the  con- 
sternation ensuing  on  this  calamity  was  favourable  to  the  Concordat. 
The  King  referred  the  cognisance  of  contested  elections,  as  to  the  con- 
sistorial  or  more  important  benefices,  to  the  Council  of  State. 

Henry  11.  confirmed  this  decree  in  1552,  and  thus  a  great  obstacle  was 
removed  from  the  path  of  the  Concordat 

In  1560,  Francis  II.  sent  an  edict  to  Parliament,  referring  causes  of 
religion  to  Ecclesiastical  Judges.  Parliament  took  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  King  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Elections  and  the  Prag- 
matic,(/)  essential,  they  said,  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  In  the 
same  year  the  successor  of  Francis,  Charles  IX.,  received  remonstrances 
from  the  States  at  Orleans. 

CCCXXXI.  The  earliest  Concordat  of  the  German  Empire  with  the 
See  of  Rome  was  the  Concordatum  CcUiaUinumf  betwixt  Henry  Y.  and 
Pope  Calixtus  II.,  a.  d.  1122.(^) 

Its  historical  and  legal  importance  is  but  slight;  it  contained  r«Q45-| 
*the  arrangement  respecting  investitures  which  has  been  already  L  J 
mentioned. 

The  Concordata  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  it  great  measure  founded 
upon  the  Basle  decrees,  which  were  once  formally  accepted  by  a  decree 
of  the  Empire  at  Mayence,  in  A.  D.  1489,(A)  and  the  finn  attitude  of  the 

[d)  "Ad  Papam  meliiis  consnltum  et  fatnmin  Conciliam  Qenerale  legitime  con- 
gregttidam  et  ad  illam  yel  illos  ad  qaem  sea  quos  petendo  Apostolos  instantis- 
Bim^"  &c.«— Darand  De  Maillanei  roce  PaAOiii.TiQui  Samotion. 

(e)  See  what  the  French  call  the  "  dupositum  ampliaUvef"  which  they  difltiognish 
from  the  Concordat  itself,  though  it  begins  tit.  zvii. : — 

T.  zz.  is  "  De  prorogatione  temporis  ad  recipiendam/'  ftc. 

1.  "Ad  postnlationem  Regis"  (six  months). 

2.  "  Eo  qaod  propter  Tarias  occnpationes  non  fait  Concordatum  approbatam 

et  receptam  a  regnicolis"  (one  year^. 

3.  "Gonceditur  seeundut  annns  a  fine  pnmft  compatandas  ad  hoc  at  Con- 

cordata recipiantar  et  observentor  a  regnicoUs." 
— ^D.  De  Maillane,  Toce  Concordat. 

(/)  '*  Ce  r^glement  tonjoars  cher  aaz  Franyais,"  says  D.  De  Maillane,  roce  Con- 
COROAT,  t.  i.  p.  621 ;  bat  which  Leo  X.  calls,  in  his  condemnatoiy  Ball  (19th  Deo. 
1516^,  "Begni  Franciie  eorruptdam  Bituricemem." 

(ff)  Eichhom,  Eirchenrecht,  I.,  B.  ii.  Absch.  ii.  cap.  I.  ir.    Die  Concordata. 

(A)  Sanctio  Fragmatica  Germanoram  illastrata  (confirmatory  of,  and  suppletoiy 
to,  Decrees  of  Basle  and  Mayence,  accepted  in  Qermany,)  Koch,  c.  9,  (ed.  Argen- 
torati,  1789,)  consists  of  three  parts: — 

1.  Historia  Sanctionis  Pragmaticae. 

2.  Argnmentam  S.  P.    This  part  inclndes — 

Vn.  De  Cardinalibns  Eccles.  Bom. 
II.  Power  of  Qeneral  Councils. 

P.  61,  c.  ii.  1.  Jura  Pontifici  ablata,  Beserrationes  generaleg  et  Bpeciales, 
GratiflD  ezpectatos. 

3.  Sylloge  Docnmentornm  qaibas  Sanctio  Pragtnatica  Germanoram  illastratar. 

P.  201.  Tabalae  Concordatornm  inter  Nicolaam  Y.  Pont,  et  Fredericum  III. 
Imp.    (VindoboniB  initoram,  ▲.  d.  1448, 17th  Febrnary.) 
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Electoral  Princes  extorted  a  ratification  of  this  act  from  Engenine  lY. 
Bat  in  1448  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  entered  at  Vienna  into  a  separate 
Concordat  with  Nicholas  Y.,  whereby  a  large  part  of  the  claims  sacrificed 
by  his  predecessor  were  regained  by  him  for  the  Roman  See.  It  wonld 
appear,  however,  from  the  reply  of  ^neas  8ylvias(t)  to  the  ^<  Mnrmnr 
grayaminis  Gkrmanicn  NationiB/'(^)  in  A.  d.  1457,  that,  on  account  of 
ri^QAfrt  the  difficnlties  *and  troables  of  the  time  in  1449,  a  compromise 
L  J  only  between  these  Basle  decrees  and  the  Papal  claims  had  been 
allowed  by  the  Boman  See,  for  he  had  rejected  the  notion  that  an  absolnte 
Sovereign  like  the  Pope  could  make  a  Treaty  with  his  subjects. 

In  1487,  however,  the  entire  Empire  successfully  resisted  a  tithe  which 
the  Pope  sought  to  impose ;  and  in  a.  d.  1500,  the  Empire  granted  the 
Pope  only  one-third  of  that  indulgence,  and  reserved  the  two  other  parts 
for  the  war  against  the  Turks.  Nevertheless,  the  detestable  Alexander 
YI.  and  his  successor  Julius  II.,  raised  the  Papal  power  to  a  height  which 
enabled  them  to  speak,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
language  held  by  Boniface  YIIL  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 

The  accomplished  and  dexterous  Leo  X.  found  little  difficulty  in  emas* 
culatiog  the  Decrees  of  Basle  and  Constance,  by  a  Council  held  at  Rome 
(a.  d.  1512-17,)  and  at  last  it  appeared  that  all  the  advantage  that  the 
Reforming  Councils  had  bestowed  upon  States  and  National  Churches 
had  shrunk  into  a  few  limitations  upon  the  arbitrary  application  of  the 
Reserved  Privileges  of  the  Papal  See.0 

The  conseqaence  of  this  retrogression  in  Ecclesiastical  Reform,  was 
that  portentous  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  usually  called  the 
Reformation. 

The  abuses  and  exactiouwy^/^)  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  gross 
wickedness  of  some  of  her  Pontiffs  had  heaped  up  that  smouldering  mass 
r^QAn-i  0^  disgust  and  discontent  throughout  ^Christendom,  which,  about 
L  J  the  year  1517,  the  preaching  of  Martin  Luther  and  Ulric  Zwingle 
against  the  Indulgences  of  Leo  X.,  kindled  into  a  flame. 

The  way  of  General  Councils  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed,  and  the 
National  Churches  appeared  to  have  struggled  in  vain  for  their  liberty. 

Prsef.  2.  "  Palladium  hoc  Ecclesis  Germanite  et  sacram  quam  libertatis 
ancoram." 

The  Bulls  of  Ratification,  issned  5tb  and  7th  Februaiy,  1447,  were  called  in  hon> 
our  of  the  Princes,  "  Die  Fursten-Ooncordate." — Eichliorn,  B.  i.  Abchen.  i.  c.  ▼. 

U]  He  was  then  Cardinal :  he  became  Pius  11.  a.  d.  1451. 

(k)  "  J&nese  SjWii  Epistola  ad  Martinum  Maiernm  contra  Murmur  gravamiius 
Oermanicffi  Nationis,  A.  d.  1457,"  cited  by  Ranke,  c.  i.,  from  Muller's  Reichstags- 
theatoram  unter  Friedrich  III.,  p.  60.  Mayer  was  Chancellor  to  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  Mayence.  SchrOckh,  xzxii.  Theil.  172-215,  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  negotiation  and  of  the  long  correspondences  between  the  Chancellor  and 
Cardinal ;  the  former  defending  the  liberties  of  the  German  Church,  the  latter 
maintaining,  in  language  at  least,  the  loftiest  pretensions  of  the  Pope. 

(I)  SchrOckh,  xxxii.  p.  619. 

(m^  Freely  admitted  by  many  modem  Roman  Catholic  jurists  and  canonists. 
PhiUipps,  iii.  325.  "  Bs  l&sst  sich  nicht  leugnen,  dass  eine  nicht  geringe  Zahl  von 
Papsten  sowohl  durch  ihre  Sittenlosigkeit  als  auchdnrch  den  vielfachen  Missbrauch 
ihrer  Gewalt,  namentlich  im  Betreff  der  Geistlichen  Strafen,  selbst  einen  grossen 
Theil  der  Schuld  an  jenem  traurigen  Zustande  der  gesammten  Christenheit  auf 
sich  geladen  hatte."    See,  too,  p.  335,  "  Die  vOllige  Sorglosigkeit  der  P&pste." 


{I- 
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♦CHAPTER  VI.  [*348] 

THI    PIRIOD    OF    THX     OOUKOIL    Of   TBXNT,    AND    US    BTIBOT    UPON 
INTXRNATIOHAL  BULAIIONB. 

CCCXXXn.  Th^  Counoil  of  Tren^a)  which  has  ao  mftteriaUj  */" 
affected  the  status  of  the  Roman  Oathoho  olergj,  and  in  some  degree 
the  laitj,(&)  has  too  much  of  an  international  character  to  be  passed  by 
without  some  notice.  The  rapid  increase  of  Luther's  disdplesi  the  many 
and  admitted  abuses  of  Rome,  and  the  urgency  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
T.,  compelled  J'aul  IH.  to  convene  this  assembly. 

It  began  in  1545  and  ended  in  1563.     During  these  eighteen  years 
it  had  many  intervals  and  interruptions,  and  three  dbtinct  epochs. 
The  first  under  Paul  III.,  1545-1547. 
The  second  under  Julius  III.,  1551-1552. 
The  third  under  Pius  IV.,  1560-1563. 

The  important  questions  mooted  during  its  sessions  gave  rise  to 
frequent  debates  of  the  most  vehement  character ;  they  *were  rutoAQ-t 
dedded,  not  as  those  at  the  Council  of  Constance  had  been,  by  I-  -I 
the  majority  of  the  snffirages  of  nations,  but  by  the  minority  of  indivi- 
daal  votes,  as  at  the  Council  of  Lateran,*— a  proceeding  which  impressed 
an  Italian  rather  than  an  international  character  on  the  conclusions  of 
1^  the  Council,  as  the  whole  number  of  votes  was  281,  out  of  which  189 
i  ^     were  Italians. 

The  English  Church  was  not  represent^d^t  this  Council.(o) 
!  f        The  representatives  of  the  Spanish  and  the  French  Churches  maintained, 
I  ^    with  great  fervour,  the  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy,  as  emanating  imme- 
diately from  our  blessed  Lord,  and  not  immediately  from  the  Pope,(d) 
'.«^i    meaning  that  the  fact  that  a  Bishop  was  made  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope,  was  no  more  an  argument  against  his  deriving  his  authority  from 
ao^'^    onr  Lord,  than  the  fact  that  the  Cardinals  elected  the  Pope  was  an 
\\^<   argument  that  his  power  was  derived  only  from  them.    These  Churches, 
moreover,  maintained  the  superior  authority  of  the  Church  generally  to 
;i>''  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  appealed  to  the  Councils  of  Basle  and 
.^v.  Constance,  which  the  Italians  rejected. 

(a)  Eichbom,  Kirchenrecht,  I.,  B.  1.  Abscbn.  iil.  c.  1 ;  Darande  De  MaiUane, 
(ti^''-  "  TraUe,"  "  Lihertia  de  VEgUse  OaUkane ;"  Lequez,  Manoale  Compendium  Juris 
ieitl  '  Canon,  It.  171-348  (Paris,  1860  j)  Landon's  Manual  of  ConncilB,  "  TrenU,'*  bib 
rvt'>.  works  of  easy  access. 

ac'  -       The  great  works  of  Tb  oanns  (De  Tbou,^  and  tboee  of  Sarpi  and  PallaTicini 
icel-' ' ;  the  rival  bistorians  of  the  Oouncil,  are  well  known.    There  is  a  careful  criticism 

x\iK  ^  Upon  their  respective  merits  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  volume  of  Ranke's  History 
'        of  the  Popes.    See,  too,  Qiesler,  Lehrbucb  der  Kircbengeschichte,  Abscbn.  iv.  c. 

1 8.  105.    **  Wirknngen  der  Schisma  auf  die  allgemeine  Kircbliche  Mejnung." 
\  can  -     (6)  E.  g.  as  to  the  Law  of  Marriage,  see  Dalrymple  v.  Daliymple,  Judgment  of, 
^  /Lord  Stowell,  2  Consistory  Reports,  64.    Swift  v.  Kelley,  3  Knapp's  Privy  Council 
^^i,:l"  Reports,  283. 

aiD  P    (0  There  appears,  by  the  lists,  to  have  been  one  English  Bishop. 

.(^s.';      (d)  It  was  finallv  resolved  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  institution  of  Bishops  and 

pip'^  Of  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
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The  Frenoh  Ambassador  loudly  demanded  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Pope  should  be  submitted  to  the  Oounoil,  that  the  reforms  of  the  Church 
in  its  Head  and  members,  as  had  been  promised  at  Basle  and  Constanoei 
should  be  effected ;  and  of  these  reforms  the  abolition  of  anncUeSf  and 
arrangements  made  for  avoiding  the  necessity  of  sending  for  dispensations 
to  Rome,  were  among  the  most  neoessary. 

The  King  of  France  expressed  his  extreme  dissatisfaction  at  the 
scanty  measures  of  reform  proposed,  and  many  of  the  French  bishops, 
and  one  of  the  ambassadors,  withdrew  from  the  Council :  the  latter 
having  previously  protested  against  certain  propositions  as  contrary  to 
the  lUghts  of  the  Crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.(e) 
r*3501  *^^^  Tridentine  Council  closed  4th  December,  1563 ;  it  was 
L  J  confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  Pius  lY.,  26th  June,  1564.  A  perpetual 
Congregation  of  Cardinal8(/)  was  instituted  to  advise  the  Pope  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  its  decrees,  all  commentaries  on  which  were 
forbidden.  Canonists(^)  hold  that  the  Pope  may  dispense  tacitly,  and 
without  express  declarations,  with  decrees  of  this  council,  though  he 
cannot,  without  express  declaration,  derogate  from  those  of  other  councils. 
They  found  this  opinion  upon  the  words  (Deer.  21,  Sess.  25  :)  <<  Ut  in 
his  salva  semper  authoritas  sedis  Apostolicaa  sit  et  esse  intelligitur.'' 

CCCXXXin.  The  Decrees  of  the  Council  were  arranged  under  two 
principal  divisions  or  heads  : — (1.)  The  Decrees  concerning  the  Discipline 
{de  Be/ormcUionef)  and  (2,)  tnose  concerning  the  Faith  set  forth  in 
Canons  {canones,'^  which  closed  with  an  anathema  upon  all  who  held  a 
different  opinion.  These  Decrees  depended  course,  for  their  civil  and 
legal  validity  beyond  the  Roman  See,  upon  their  reception  by  the 
authorities  of  other  countries. 

The  French  Kings  at  first  solemnly  protested  againut  it,  as  a  private 
assembly  of  certain  prelates,  who  «had  insulted  the  ambassadors  and 
attacked  the  liberties  of  the  throne  and  Church  of  France. 

The  clergy  of  France  were  generally  well  affected  to  it,  and  often, 
but  in  vain,  besought  its  legal  promulgation.(A)  This  promulgation  was 
made  by  the  Pope  one  of  the  conditions  of  Henry  lY.'s  reconciliation 
with  Borne ;  but  in  vidn  did  this  popular  monarch  entreat  the  Parliament 
to  consent  to  its  publication,  even  with  a  general  clause  of  reservation 
for  the  liberties  of  the  Oallican  Church.  He  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
r*35l1  ^^^^^'^  ^^  ^^®  illustrins  De  Thou,(t)  that  the  ^Parliament  knew 
I-  -1  no  precedent  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  for  receiving 
a  Council,  without  examining  and  reconsidering  every  article  that  it 
contained. 

The  Ordonnance  of  Blois  (1579,)  however,  incorporated  into  its  text 
large  portions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  carefully  avoiding  to  mention  the 
source  from  whence  they  came. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said,  that  by  edicts,  ordonnances,  and 

(e)  See,  as  to  the  Pope's  power  of  excommunicating  Kings,  s.  22,  c.  4,  De  Bef. 
(/)  «  TrenU,"  D.  De  Maillane,  iii.  667.  (p)  Ibid. 

(A)  De  Concordanti&  Sacredotii  et  Imperii sni  de  LibertatibnsEcclesias  Galileans, 
Petrns  de  Marca,  Archiepiscopns  Parisiensis  (died  1662,)  1.  tU.  c.  28,  3. 
(t)  Tbnanus,  1.  vii.  Memoirs  preceding  his  Mistoiy. 
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usage,  the  prinoipal  decrees  of  the  ConDcil,  as  to  matters  of  faith  aDddisci- 
pline,(A;)  have  practically,  though  not  formally,  been  introduced  into  France. 

With  respect  to  other  European  countries,  the  Tridentine  Council  was 
generally  received  by  them. 

^  It  was  rejected  by  the  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  Churches  of  Greece, 
Russia,  Egypt,  England  and  Scotland,  and,  of  course,  by  the  Protestant 
and  Non-Episcopalian  Churches  of  Germany  and  the  North,  and  by  the 
civil  Governments  of  all  these  countries. 

GCCXXXIY.  The  religious  wars  which  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  T" 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  extinguished  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
must  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  subject  of  the  Papal  relations 
with  independent  kingdoms.  Disgust  at  the  practical  abrogation  of  the 
Reforming  Councils  of  Basle  and  Constance,  determined  large  bodies  of 
religious  persons  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  the  Boman  See.  Not 
merely  the  relation  flowing  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope  as  the 
visible  Head  of  the  Church  upon  earth,  but  the  lesser  and  more  reason- 
able relation  flowing  from  the  acknowledgement  due  by  comity,  and  a 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  order,  to  the  Patriarch  of  Western  Christendom, 
were,  in  the  hour  of  indignation  and  despair,  forcibly  snapped  asunder 
by  the  Protestants  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Germans 
protested  in  1529  against  the  Decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  which  forbad 
any  change  in  religious  matters  until  a  General  Council  could  be  holden. 
They  subsequently  refused  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  Council  held  in 
Italy,  *which  they  thought,  not  without  reason,  would  be  in  fact  r^oRoi 
the  voice  of  the  Italian,  rather  than  the  Universal  Church.  ^  -I 
They  presented  their  confession  of  faith  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1580. 

The  profound  treachery  and  great  ability  of  the  Elector  Maurice  united 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  the  empire(^  against  Charles  V.  In  1552,  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  was  made,  and  in  1555  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held, 
by  which  the  liberty  of  exercising  a  religion  unconnected  with  the  Pope 
became  part  of  the  law  regulating  the  mutual  relations  of  Independent 
States^  though  thirty  years  of  a  desolating  warfare,  which  cannot,  even 
now,  be  read  without  a  shudder,  were  to  be  endured  by  Germany  and 
Holland,  before  this  principle  was  firmly  incorporated  into  the  Public 
Law  of  Europe  by  the  memorable  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  at  Mun- 
Bter  and  at  Osnabruck  in  1648.(m) 

During  this  corrupt  period,  the  minds  of  men  upon  all  questions  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  much  affected  by  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  their  time.  Private  ambition  and  avarice  often  wore  suc- 
cessfully the  mask  of  religions  zeal.  True  ideas  of  liberty  and  religion 
were  mixed  with  specious  falsehoods,  which  sprung  from  pride  of  intellect 
and  licentious  passion.  The  consequences,  as  the  subsequent  pages  of 
history  are  unfolded,  may  be  traced  in  bloody  characters  in  the  crimes 
which  stained  the  religious  revolutions  of  many  countries,  and  in  the 
controversies  which  still  agitate  the  world. 

(k)  LeqaeaXy  !▼.  394. 

(/)  He  concluded,  at  the  same  time,  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France, 
(m)  De  Pactis  et  Privilegiis  circa  Religionem.    Moser.     (Franckfort,  1738|  ss. 
19,  20,  29.)     Sayigny,  R.  R.  ii. 
NOYEMBEB,  1855.— 16 
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"^  GCCXXXY.  A  new  en  of  International  Law  opens  from  the  date  of 

this  Treaty,  and  eepeeially  with  respect  to  the  immediate  subjeot  of  these 
chapters. 

The  Treaty  was  signed — ^Dot  an  insignificant  fact— without  the  inter- 
P^eq-i  vention  or  ratification  of  the  Pope,  who  protested  in  *yain  against 
L  J  those  articles  of  it  which  confirmed  the  secularisation  of  ecclesias- 
tical property,  as  his  successor  was  destined  to  do  upon  the  same  ground 
and  with  the  same  eflfect,  against  the  last  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  relations  of  the  nations  of  the  whole  earth — ^for  Christianity  had 
passed  the  limits  of  Europe,  and  planted  itself  in  a  new  world — were 
now  both  greatly  and  permanently  changed  towards  Rome.  Her  claims 
in  theory  were  the  same.  The  Pope  was  still  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon 
Earth,  the  sole  fountain  of  the  Episcopate,  the  infallible  Judge  of  all 
matters  appertaining  to  religion ;  and  if  the  logical  consequences  of  sa- 
preme  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power  were  not  put  forward,  they  were 
not  abandoned,  and,  indeed,  had  been  remarkably  exercised,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  in  diyiding  the  newly-discovered  regions  of  the  world 
between  the  two  independent  States  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  were,  as 
will  be  seen,  as  late  as  the  year  1778,  asserted  in  all  their  plenitude. 

But  the  actual  state  of  the  world  as  confronted  with  these  claims  was 
this : — ^An  Episcopal  Church  in  Great  Britain,  deriving  its  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  order  from  the  early  Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  Undivided 
Church. 

A  Church  in  France,  which  claimed  as  resolutely  as  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  Divine  Bight  of  the  independent  Episcopate,  and  denied  the 
power  of  the  Pope  to  dispense  with  the  customs  of  the  national,  or  the 
canons  of  the  visible  General  Church,  though  it  acknowledged  the  Head- 
ship and  the  Patriarchate  of  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter. 

Protestant  Churches  in  (Germany  repudiating  Papacy,  and,  as  con- 
nected with  it  Episcopacy. 

The  Churches  under  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  who  charged 
Borne  with  being  the  original  and  continuing  cause  of  the  Schism  of 
Christendom ;  and  under  this  Patriarchate  should  be  included,  at  this 
time,,the  Churches  of  Bussia,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

But  in  all  these  countries  there  were  Boman  Catholic  as  well  as  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  subjects.  How  was  the  relation  between  the  Boman 
r*3541  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  To^  to  be  carried  on  *when  the  religion  of 
I-  -J  the  State  was  Protestant  or  Catholic,  but  unconnected  with 
Borne  ? — how  were  Protestant  subjects  to  be  treated  in  Boman  Catholic, 
and  Boman  Catholic  subjects  in  Protestant  countries  t  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  State  problems,  and  has  never  yet  been  satbfactorilj 
solved. 

The  Beformation,  and  the  spirit,  which  arose  with  it,  of  searching 
inquiry  into  the  legitimacy  and  foundation  of  all  claims,  naturally  afieoted 
the  relations  of  Governments  as  well  as  of  Churches  with  the  See  of 
Bome. 

Before  we  consider  these  relations  in  the  case  of  individual  States,  let 
us  glance  at  their  general  features  in  all  States  during  the  period  between 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  the  last  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
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The  Council  of  Trent  was  not  able  to  extinguish  the  general  desire—- 
of  which  the  decrees  of  the  Gonnoils  of  Basle  and  Constance  had  been  the 
expression, — ^for  a  National  Choroh,  one,  if  not  wholly  independent  of 
Rome,  yet  connected  with  it  only  by  a  recognition  of  its  Patriarchate  and 
Primacy.  Cismontane  canonists,  the  Anglicans,  and  the  Protestants, 
were  continually  employed  in  maintaining,  that  the  more  the  other  claims 
of  Rome  were  considered,  the  more  it  became  apparent  that  their  origin 
was  to  be  traced  to  the  false  Decretals  of  Isidore,  then  and  now  admitted 
to  be  forgeries,  and  which  had  been  fiibricated  for  the  purpose  of 
maiming  and  weakening  the  true  apostolical  rights  of  each  individual 
Bishop,  (n) 

Many  and  sore  appear  to  haye  been  the  strivings  of  the  Church,  in 
different  countries,  to  return  to  this  primitive  state  of  order  and  discipline. 

The  attempt  was  acceptable  to  States  and  governors,  because  it  tended 
to  secure  the  national  independence,  and  to  prevent  the  allegiance  of 
citizens  from  being  distracted  between  the  claims  of  a  native  and  a  foreign 
superior. 

It  was  the  constant  endeavour,  therefore,  of  all  Princes  and  rtoicRn 
"Parliaments,  whether  Roman  Catholic,  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  >-  J 
to  cutoff  the  channels  of  communication  and  interference  with  their  sub- 
jects, which  the  Pope  kept  open. 

The  reception  and  authority  of  Legates  and  Nuncios,  the  appeal  from 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  Rome,  the  Annates,  the  establishment,  and  pro> 
tection,  and  disposition  of  Religious  Orders  and  Houses,  were  subjects 
upon  which  the  governors  of  States  were  continually  striving  to  repeal 
the  Papal  claims;  but  there  were  two  questions  which,  so  far  as  Inter- 
national relations  with  the  Papacy  are  concerned,  almost  exclusively 
occupy  the  foreground  of  the  historical  picture  during  this  epoch,  and 
upon  which  the  struggle  was  most  severe  and  most  important 

1.  The  terms  under  which  the  Institution  or  Confirmation  of  Bishops 
should  be  obtained  from  the  Pope. 

2.  The  condition  of  previous  knowledge  and  sanction  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  Government  with  respect  to  all  Bulls,  Rescripts,  or  Apostolic 
Letters,  promulgated  by  Rome  within  the  dominions  of  the  foreign 
State. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
during  the  epoch  which  we  are  discussing,  France,  Austria,  Portugal, 
and  Naples  were,  once  at  least,  upon  the  verge  of  returning  to  the  pri> 
mitive  practice  of  instituting  and  confirming  Bishops,  and  of  severing, 
as  England  had  done,  their  Episcopal  National  Church  from  all  depend- 
ence upon  the  Pope. 

CCCXXXVI.  There  is  one  other  que8tion(o)  connected  •with  r»QCf.-i 
this  subject,  of  a  mixed  public  and  International  character,  the  >-        -I 

(n)  "  FalBse  decretales  secalo  none  Ulats,  videntur  in  hnnc  scopnm  faisse  fabri- 
cats  Qt  judicia  Episcoporam  redderent  magis  difficilia." — ^Leqneui,  i.  339. 

(o)  Gerardi  Noodt,  Dissertatio  Qnarta,  de  Religione  ab  imperio  Jare  Gentium 
libera,  vol.  i.  p.  641.  (ed.  Logd.  1735:)  ^Unterest,  inqnis,  ciTitatnm  qniL  form&, 
qno  rila,  qnibns  caeremoniis  colatnr  DeaSi  nempe,  ne  fiant  conTentiiB,  qnomm 
initiis  in  rempublicam  coignratione8|  et  adversas  leges  stnpra,  adulteria,  incestas, 
cedes,  parricidia,  falsa  tesUmoDia,  fraadesve  cogitentar.    Non  est  enim  religio 
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treatment  of  which  has  greatly  perplexed  the  OoTemments  of  States, 
and  with  respect  to  which  their  intellectual  errors  and  moral  crimes  have 
been  of  a  most  grievous  kind — namely,  the  treatment  of  subjects  pro- 
fessing a  different  religious  belief  from  that  established  by  the  State ; 
such  errors  and  crimes  as  are  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
No  idea  appears  to  have  been  of  slower  growth  than  that  of  real  religious 
toleration.  The  absence  of  it  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  intervention 
of  foreign  Governments,  on  behalf  of  co-religionists  in  other  States;  bat 
it  led  also  to  a  still  more  strange  result  in  France,  for  there  the  Roman 
Catholic  Oovemment,(j7)  which  would  not  tolerate  religious  dissent,  con- 
cluded a  regular  Treaty  with  its  own  Protestant  subjects,  and  delivered 
np  towns  and  cities,  like  Rochelle,  as  a  security  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  should  be  observed, — a  most  unnatural,  fatal,  and  impossible 
policy. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  (a.  d.  1598)  and  its  Revocation  (a.  d.  1685)  are 
among  the  most  painful  and  disgraceful,  but  also  the  most  remarkable 

+  and  instructive  pages  of  history. 
CCCXXXVII.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  Papacy  upon  this  question 
of  religious  toleration  deserves  notice.  The  Pope,  having  in  vain  remon- 
P^ne>T-i  strated,  by  his  Nuncio,  against  the  ^Treaties  of  Munster  and  of 
L  J  Osnabruok,(^)  put  forth  a  Protest,(r)  in  the  shape  of  a  Bull,  in 
which  he  represented  these  Treaties  as  « infinitely  prejudicial  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  to  the  Divine  worship,  to  the  Apostolical  See  of  Rome, 
to  inferior  Churches,  to  the  orders  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  their  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  authorities,  immunities,  franchises,  liberties,  exemp- 
tions, privileges,  and  rights ;  inasmuch  as,  by  divers  articles  of  one  of 
these  Treaties  of  Peace,  the  lands  formerly  possessed  by  the  clergy  in 
those  countries  are,  amongst  others,  abandoned  for  ever  to  the  heretics 
and  their  successors :  the  free  exercise  of  their  heresy  is  in  several  pla4:es 
allowed  to  these  heretics^  styled  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  land  is 
promised  to  be  assigned  to  them  to  build  temples j  and  they  are  admitted 

qna  pernicies  humano  generi  indacatur — scelus  est  cui  prsetexitur  color  religionis 
— id  cum  turbat  disciplinam,  et  strigat  finem  ciTilis  conjuDCtionis :  non  obstat  Dei 
yeneratio,  car  non  perinde  ad  seToritatam  legum  pertineat,  ac  si  adhibita  non 
esset  imago  rellgionis?  Sic  hominam  sacrificia  in  Africa  sastulit  Tiberii  princi- 
patas,  sic  Bacchanalia  Romas  atque  in  Italia  coercnit  Senatns,  caeterum,  innoxia 
sit  Religio  nee  ad  torpe  atque  improbum  deflectat  facinus,  sed  virtutem  juvat  et 
bonos  mores,  sed  agat  ut  salva  sit  Reipublicse  reyerentia  quod  improbetur  ?  nisi  si 
quis  non  flagitia  sectse  affinia,  sed  sectam  quamquam  scelere  vacuam  puniendam 
existimat?    Sed  hoc  injustl  ac  feri  et  crudelis  bominis  esse,  quis  non  videt?" 

P.  642.  "Nam  si  (secta)  perdendsB  sit  Reipublicse  non  quia  nova  est  prohiberi 
debet  sed  quia  noxia.** 

P.  644.  Noodt  remarks  that  Yalentinian  the  elder  is  praised  by  Ammianus  (i. 
lib.  30,  c.  9,)  for  his  toleration;  and  Noodt  also  cites  Valentinian's  Constitution, 
in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  which  ends — "  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  im- 
perii mei  datSB  quibus  unicuique  quod  animo  imbibisset,  colendi  libera  faculta 
tributa  est.  JVec  ffaruspidnatn  rtprehendimut^  ted  noeenter  ezerceri  vetamtu"  Val- 
entinian  was  a  Christian. 

(p)  Portalis,  ib.    Introd.  pp.  iz.— xix. 

iq)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

(r)  Pari.  P.  for  1816,  pp.  103-4.  L'Histoire  du  Traits  de  Westphalie,  par  le 
Pdre  Bougeant,  t  vii.  pp.  412,  414,  423. 
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along  with  the  OatholtcM  to  pMicfanctvm*  and  offica.  •  •  .  There* 
fore,  we,  of  our  own  aooord,  from  our  oertain  knowledge,  after  matare 
deliberatioD,  and  by  virtne  of  the  plenitude  of  the  eoolesiasttcal  poweri 
pronoance  and  declare  by  these  presents  that  the  aforesaid  articles  .  . 
.  .  .  have  been  by  right,  are,  and  shall  be  for  ever,  null,  void,  of 
no  value,  iniquitous,  unjust,  condemned,  reprobated,  frivolous,  without 
any  force  or  effect,  and  that  no  one  %$  bound  to  obterve  them,  although 
they  should  have  been  confirmed  or  strengthened  by  an  oaih,{j^  .  .  • 
Nevertheless,  by  way  of  greater  precaution,  and  as  far  as  may  be  neces* 
sary,  we,  of  our  own  said  accord,  knowledge,  deliberation,  plenitude  of 
power,  condemn,  reprobate,  annul,  suppress,  and  deprive  of  all  force  and 
value  the  aforesaid  articles,''  &c. 


♦CHAPTEB   VII.  [*358] 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  BXLATIONS  OF  THE  PAPAOT  WITH  POREIQN  STATES 
IN  WHICH  THE  ROMAN  OATHOLIO  OHUBOH  IS  ESTABLISHED,  DURING 
THE  PERIOD  BETWEEN  THE  REFORMATION  AND  THE  PRESENT  TIME. — 
THE  BISTORT  OF  OONOOBDATA. 

CCCXXXVIII.  The  great  evil  of  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I.(a)  was  ^ 
the  manifest  inequality  of  the  contract  in  one  important  particular  between 
the  contracting  parties.  It  assigned  a  term  within  which  the  Crown 
mast  nominate,  but  no  term  within  which  the  Pope  must  institute,  the 
Bishop.  In  this  inequality  the  ground  was  prepared  for  collision  between 
the  State  and  the  Pope.  The  advantage  was  necessarily  and  greatly 
upon  the  side  of  the  spiritual  potentate.  Upon  the  Episcopate  the 
clergy  depended  for  their  order,  the  laity  for  the  enjoyment  of  religious 
ministrations,  and,  indirectly,  the  whole  realm  for  its  tranquility.  If  the 
Pope  refused  institution,  the  Crown  had  no  means  of  redress,  though  its 
State  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  its  subjects  were  deprived 
of  their  greatest  blessing.  The  means  to  which  one  temporal  State  resorts 
against  another  temporal  State,  of  compelling  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tract, were,  or  ought  to  he,  wanting  in  this  instance. 

France  and  Naples  might,  and  did  indeed,  sometimes  sanction  the 
invasion  of  the  Papal  territories,  as  of  Avignon  and  Beneventum,  and 
so  far  treat  the  Pope  in  this  respect  as  a  temporal  Prince,  as  to  have 
recourse  to  the  means,  which  International  Law  would  sanction,  of  com- 
pelling a  temporal  Prince  to  fulfil  his  contract. 

*To  dwell  on  the  mischief  done  to  the  Church  alone  by  this  r«Q59-| 
consequence  of  the  Concordat(6)  of  Francis  L,  does  not  belong  ^  J 
to  this  work ;  but  such  mischief  to  the  State  and  Church  could  never 
have  arisen  under  that  primitive  rule  of  the  Church  by  which  the  Bishop 
was  elected  by  the  laity  or  clergy,  or  both,  and  instituted  by  his  oompro- 

(«)  Vide  ante,  pp.  67,  299,  in  fine.  (a)  De  Pradt,  pp.  304-6. 

(6)  De  Pradt,  i.  c.  14. 
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viDoials  and  MetropoIitaD.  <<  II  est  sans  doate  oonforme  k  I'aatiqae  dis- 
eipline  de  TEglise  Oallioane  d'attribner  anx  Hetropolitains  et  anx  plus 
anoiens  Eveques  dee  metropoloB  TinBtitatioD  des  Eveqae8/'(c)  is  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  the  <<  Exposition  des  Prinoipes  sur  la  Oonstitntion  du  Clerg6 
par  les  Eveqnes  d^pnt^  i  FAssembl^  nationale''  in  1791;(<^  of  which 
Fins  YI.  approved,  and  whioh  a  modem  French  oonncil  has  pronouoeedy 
not  unjastly,  to  be  one  of  the  fiiirest  monnments  of  the  G-allican  Church. 
L  CCCXXXIX.    Between  the  reign  of  Franois  I.  and  Louis  XIII.y(e] 

'  on  acooant  of  the  Pope's  refusal  of  a  Bull  of  institution  to  a  Bishop 

nominated  by  Henry  IV .  to  the  See  of  Auzerre,  that  see  was  vacant  for 
twelve  years.  Louis  XIII.  underwent  a  similar  refusal  in  the  person  of 
the  celebrated  De  Marca,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Gonserans ;  and  the  vacancy  lasted  six  years,  from  1642  to  1648. 

Three  Popes(/)  successively  refused  the  confirmation  of  the  Bishops 
of  Loms  XIY.|  and  the  number  of  vacant  sees  amounted  at  one  time  to 
thirty-five.  In  later  times  the  Pope  sometimes  accomplished  the  end  of 
refusal  in  a  less  direct  manner,  by  leaving  out  the  name  of  the  Prince 
in  the  Bull,  which,  according  to  the  Concordat,  ought  to  be  there,  and 
thereby  nuking  it  appear  that  the  nomination  was  made  propria  motu  of 
the  Pope,  and  not  of  the  Sovereign.  Such  Bulls  were  of  course  rejected 
by  the  Prince. 
J^  r*S601  CC^^^L*  ^0  ^^^^  disagreements,  in  spite  of  a  Concordat 
L  J  ^between  the  States  and  the  Pope,  Christendom  is  indebted  for 
the  ever  memorable  declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
As  early  as  1504,(^)  the  University  of  Paris  protested  against  certain 
powers  claimed  by  the  Legate  d'Amboise,  with  respect  to  the  collation 
of  benefices,  and  the  rights  of  graduates,  and  asserted,  with  respect  to 
denying  the  absolute  power  of  the  Pope,  that  <<  in  hoc  consistit  libertoi 
Ecdenss  GaUicanss.'^  In  1594,  Pierre  Pithou,(^)  published,  under  the 
title  of  <<Libert6s  de  TEglise  Oallicane,''  a  sort  of  code  of  eighty-four 
articles,  deduced  from  two  maxims,  namely,  the  independence  of  Princes, 
and  the  limitation  of  Papal  authority  by  canons  and  councils.  This 
code  has  been  called  by  French  writers  the  PaUadium  of  France,  and 
has  actually  been  cited  in  edicts,  as  in  that  of  November,  A.  d.  1719.(i) 
In  1651  it  was  published,  after  De  Marca  had  defended  it  in  his  great 
work,  with  a  "privilege"  prefixed  by  the  King,  in  which  the  work  was 
represented  as  placing  the  Regalia  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
beyond  dispute.  (^) 

In  A.  D.  1614,  the  States-Gkneral  complained  bitterly  of  infringe- 
ments upon  their  liberties.     In  1663,  the  Sorbonne  put  forth  six  arti- 

(e)  See  this  exposition  at  length  in  Leqneaz,  i.  499. 

(d)  lb.  387.  (e)  De  Pradt,  i.  c.  6. 

If)  Innocent  XI.,  Alexander  Yin.,  Innocent  XIL 

M  Lequeax,  L  358. 

(A)  The  most  learned  Frenchman  of  his  time ;  born  at  Trojes,  died  1596,  at  the 
ng^  of  67.    Frangois  Pithou,  his  brother,  shared  his  labours  and  fame. 

(t)  Darande  De  Maillanei  cit.  t.  ilL  194,  contains  the  eighty-four  articles  at 
length. 

(%)  The  most  famous  commentarj  on  Pithou's  work  is  that  of  Jacque  Dupnis, 
in  two  vols,  folio.  Some  of  the  propositions  contained  in  it  were  condemed  bj  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1640. 
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ole8,(/)  denying,  in  the  plainest  language,  all  aothority  of  the  Pope, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  matters,  declaring  that  he  had  no  power 
of  dispensing  with  the  obedienoe  of  subjects,  of  deposing  Bishops,  that 
he  was  not  infdlible,  and  asserting  the  iniferiority  of  the  Pope  to  an 
(ecumenical  council,  and  proclaiming  that  the  King  had  no  superior  but 
God. 

*In  1678,(m)  Louis  XIY.  extended,  by  an  edict,  his  Regale  r^tcogi-i 
over  all  the  dioceses  of  his  kingdom.  Two  prelateB(n)  only  ^  J 
resisted  this  edict;  one  of  whom  appealed  to  Pope  Innocent  XL,  and 
was  protected  by  him.  The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  ncTertheless,  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Bishop  and  his  Yioars-General.  The  quarrel  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Pope  became  exacerbated. 

The  King,  under  the  adyice  of  Le  Pellier  and  Bossuet,  appealed  to  a 
general  a8sembly(o)  of  his  clergy ;  and  the  result  was  the  famous  decla- 
ration of  the  clergy  in  1682,  sanctioned  by  thirty-four  Bishops,  and 
contained  in  four  articles,  pretty  much  the  same  in  effect  as  the  six  arti- 
cles of  the  Sorbonne,  and  recognised  by  name  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Constance.  It  was  approved  by  Boyal  Edict  in  March, 
1682,(|7)  and  annulled  by  a  Brief  from  Innocent  XI.,  of  April  11, 1682. 
The  Pope  arbitrarily,  and  not  upon  any  alleged  oanonioal  or  moral 
defects,  refused  Bulls  of  Institution  to  the  Bishops  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  Alexander  YI.  went  a  step  further  than  his  predecessor,  and 
published,  January  20,  1691,  the  Bull  Inter  muUipliceSj  by  which  he 
annulled  the  resolutions  equally  with  respect  to  the  Begale(9)  and  the 
spiritual  authority, — a  Bull,  it  may  be  observed,  subsequently  confirmed 
by  another,  the  Auctorem  fidei^  of  Pius  Vl.(r) 

^Meanwhile  the  question  of  ambassadorial  privileges  arose  at  r^toisoi 
Borne ;  the  Pope  excommunicated,  the  Ambassador  protested.(«)  I-        -I 

(I)  Darande  De  Maillane»  ubi  supr.  t  iii.  210. 
(m)  De  Pradt,  i.  335. 

(n)  D'Aleth  and  De  Pamien.    The  latter  published  a  perspicuous  little  tract, 
entitled  Traits  de  la  Regale.    "  The  Regale,''  he  says,  "  consists  in — 
'M.  La  disposition  des  revenus  de  I'Eglise  yacante. 

'*  2.  La  collation  deplem  droit  des  b^nlfices  non  cures  durant  la  yacance  du 
ai^ge  episcopal/' — P.  5. 
i  was  at  the  opening  of  this  meeting  that  Bossuet  published  his  sermon 
rUnit^  de  I'Bglise." 

(p)  Which  in  February,  1810,  Napoleon  declared  bj  an  Imperial  Decree,  and 
promulgated  as  the  Law  of  France. 


(o)It^ 
"SurFI] 


(q)  Lequeuz,  iy.  372-3. 


1786,  when  Scipio  Ricci,  Bishop  of  Pistoja  and  Prato,  called  a  Diocesan 
Synod,  which  more  than  adopted  the  French  articles.— Coppi,  Annali  d'ltalia,  i. 
p.  165. 
(i)  The  following  dissertations  bj  D'Aguessean  should  be  noticed : — 
«  M^moiresHistoriques  sur  les  Affaires  de  TEglise  de  France,  depuis  1697  jusqu'att 
1710,  ou  R6cit  de  ce  que  M.  le  Ghancelier  d'Aguesseau  a  fait  en  fayeur  dea  Mazimes 
du  Boyanme,  des  Libert^s  d'Eglise  Gallicane,  et  de  notre  Droit  Public  Eccl6sias- 
tique,  dans  la  dispute  du  Qui^tisme  en  1697;  dans  les  affaires  du  Bref  de  1703 
contre  le  fameux  cas  de  conscience,  de  la  BuUe  *  vineam  Domini  Sabaoth'  de  1705 ; 
de  M.  VEySque  de  Saint-Pons,  et  de  la  Declaration  des  douze  Erdques  en  1610  au 
•ojet  de  rAs8embl6e  du  Clerg€  de  1705."— Tom.  xiii.  p.  161. 

<«  Fragment  d'une  y  Instruction,  qui  n'a  pas  6t6  achev^e. — Sur  I'^tude  du  Droit 
Eccl^siastique. — Nottons  g^n^rales  sur  la  mani^re  d'^tudier  le  Droit  Eccl^iastique.'' 
lb.,  torn.  L  p.  415. 
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The  NoDcio  at  Paris  was  put  nnder  restraint;  Ayignon  was  seized 
upon ;(/)  thirty-five  Bishops  were  refused  Bulls ;  the  Advocate-General  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  spoke  of  the  convocation  of  a  council|  and  of  a 
return  to  the  Pragmatic  of  providing  for  their  own  Church  without  the 
Pope. 

CGCXLI.  The  Bishops  were  on  the  point  of  rejecting  altogether  the 
Papal  authority,  when  Louis  XIY.,  aided  by  Bossuet,  prevented  this 
catastrophe.(u) 

Peace  was  made  in  1793  with  Innocent  III.  Certain  Bishops  were 
induced  to  vnrite  a  penitential  letter  to  the  Pope,  and  Louis  XIV.  pro- 
mised him  by  letter  that  the  Edict  of  1682  should  noi  be  executed, 
r*S631  though  it  was  not  to  be  recalled.  *For  in  1713|  when  Clement 
I-  -I  XI.  called  upon  Loms  to  forbid  the  teaching  of  the  four  articles, 
that  monarch  wrote  a  letter  to  say  he  had  engaged  not  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  Edict  of  1682,  but  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  forbid  the 
articles  being  taught.  The  Pope  was  satisfied,  and  issued  the  Bulls. 
The  letter  was  kept  as  a  trophy  of  the  submission  of  the  Gkllican  Church, 
brought  to  Paris  by  Pius  YII.  in  1801,  and  soon  afterwards,  it  is  said, 
burnt  by  Napoleon.(x) 

CCCXLIL  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  theological 
quarrels  between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  and  the  miserable  discords 
arising  out  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus^  closed,  in  sorrow  and  disgrace,  the 
seventy-two  years'  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1715;  but  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  in  the  year  1695,  an  Ecclesiastical  Edict — ^in  imitation  of 
those  precursors  of  modern  codes,  the  Civil  Edicts  of  1665  and  1670 — 
incorporated  into  a  sort  of  code,  without  reference  to  Borne,  a  recapitu- 
lation and  readjustment  of  a  great  variety  of  previous  domestic  legisla- 
tion upon  the  G-allican  Church,  especially  of  the  mutual  duties  and 
relations  of  it  and  the  civil  power. 

CCCXLIII.  In  1716,(^)  Clement  XL  at  first  refused  Bulls  of  con- 
firmation on  grounds  connected  with  the  Unigenitus  Bull,  to  the  Bishops 
of  Bayeux,  Tours,  and  Rhodes,  but  yielded  at  last  to  the  positive  demands 
of  the  Begent. 

In  1723,  when  the  infamous  Dubois  was  installed  in  the  chair  of  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy,  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of 

<<  XXVI.  Plaidoyer.  Da  7  Aoast,  1693.— Dans  la  Oanse  de  Fr^re  Hondiart,  Cor- 
delier, qai  s'^toit  fait  transfi^rer  dans  Tordre  de  S.  Benolt  et  de  Charles  du  Sault 

*^  \°.  Si  an  Bref  da  Pape  portant  confirmation  d'ane  translation  d'an  Beligieaz, 
d6clar6e  abasire  par  un  Arrdt,  est  abnsif  7 

"  2°.  Si  ce  Bref  et  des  Lettres-Patentes  obtennes  da  Roi  ponr  en  ordonner  rez6- 
cationi  peayent  avoir  effet  an  prejudice  d'an  tiers? — lb.  torn.  ii.  p.  597. 

(t)  As  it  bad  been  in  1663,  when  the  Ambassador  was  insnlted  at  Rome.  Satis- 
faction was  demanded  and  obtained,  and  an  obelisk  erected  at  Rome,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  fact 

(u)  "  Dies  war  der  Augenblick,  wo  jene  BischCfe  anf  dem  Pnnkte,  standen,  dot 
Schiama  auchformell  auszuspreehm  ;•  der  Entwurf  der  Declaration  war  ganz  in  die- 
sem  Sinne  yon  dem  Biscbof  von  Tonmaj  gefasst.  Dass  es  nicfat  daza  kam,  war 
das  Werk  Ladwigs  and  des  grossen  Bossaet." — Pbillipps,  Klrcbenrecht,  iii.  358. 

(x)  "  (M  n«  viendra  plus  nous  troubler  avee  eea  emdreSj^'  Napoleon  is  reported  to 
haye  said  when  he  burnt  it. — De  Pradt,  i.  353-4. 

(y)  De  Pradt,  i.  366.  This  was  at  the  time  when  no  opposition  was  made  to 
the  conferring  of  the  Cardinal's  hat  upon  Dubois. 
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acting  the  part  of  an  nitramontone  Gardinal.(2)  Bat  death  inter- 
nipted  his  design  of  oorering  his  many  vices  with  the  mantle  of  disloyal 
bigotry. 

In  1762,  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  great  champiotis  of  the  Papal 
power,  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  Parliament  of  Paris.  ^ 

CCCXLIV.  In  1766,  Louis  XV.  put  forth  a  decree— in  r»Qg.,  "l 
*which  he  referred  to  the  Edicts  of  1682, 1695,  and  a  decree  i-  J 
of  his  Council  in  1781,  as  containing  the  undoubted  Law  of  France — 
that  though  the  Church,  having  a  real  authority  from  God,  was  subordi- 
nate to  no  other  in  spiritual  matters,  the  temporal  power,  <<  which 
emanates  from  God,  is  held  from  God  alone,  and  is  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  dependant  on  any  other  power  on  earth ;"  that  though  the 
Church  has  exclusive  power  to  pronounce  upon  questions  of  doctrine, 
yet  the  State,  before  it  assisted  in  their  execution,  had  a  right  to  examine 
their  form,  to  see  that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom,  whether  they  will  aJect  public  tranquillity,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
qualifications  unauthorized  by  the  Church  being  attached  to  their  publica- 
tion ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  temporal  power  to  watch  over  the 
honour  of  citizens,  and  to  see  that  it  was  not  violated  by  the  non-observ- 
ance of  ancient  rules  and  formalities,  with  respect  to  which  the  Sovereign 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  external  Bishop  and  avenger  3  that  he  had 
a  right  to  declare  invalid  vows  which  are  not  in  conformity  with  civil  or 
canonical  rules,  and  to  reject  and  exclude  religious  orders  which  are 
injurious  to  the  State ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  just 
boundaries  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  it  was  ordered 
that  all  the  Boyal  Edicts,  and  especially  the  Edicts  of  1682  and  1695, 
should  be  executed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  four  resolutions 
of  the  assembled  Bishops  of  the  kingdom  in  1682  should  be  inviolably 
observed,  supported  by  all  universities^  and  taught  in  all  seminaries 
throughout  the  kingdom. (a) 

*CCCXLY.  In  1768,  the  Duke  of  Parma  made  an  edict  upon  r^icog^-i  4 
a  variety  of  subjects  of  a  mixed,  civil  and  spiritual  character,  *•  -I 
and,  among  other  matters,  forbad,  without  his  permission,  appeals  to 
Bome  from  litigations  as  to  the  benefices  of  the  Dutchy  ;  he  forbad  also 
commissions  to  be  conferred  on  strangers,  and  ordered  that  <<no  writing 
coming  from  Bome,  <<or  other  foreign  country"  should  have  any  e£fect 
in  Parma  without  the  Sovereign's  exequatur.  Clement  XIII.  published 
a  Brief  (monttorio  di  Parma)  calling  the  Duchy  his  own  [nottro  ducato 
di  Parma,)  declaring  the  edict  void,  forbidding  all  ecclesiastics  to  obey 
it,  and  pronouncing  that  all  concerned  in  the  publication  had  incurred 

(t)  HUtoire  de  France,  par  H.  Martin,  torn.  xtH.  p.  293,  ed.  1851. 

{a)  See  Appendix  to  Report  from  Committee  on  Regulation  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  Foreign  Countries,  ordered  bj  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  in  1816- 
1817,  and  to  be  reprinted  in  1852.  In  this  publication,  but  still  more  in  the 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Relations  existing  between  Foreign  GoTemments 
and  the  Court  of  Rome,  printed  bj  Parliament  in  1851,  is  contained  a  yast  mine 
of  information.  No  work  exists  which  gives  the  modern  history  of  these  relations 
with  a  fnllness  of  detail  at  all  comparable  to  this  latter  publication,  and  the 
aothority  furnished  by  the  minister  of  each  country  is  Indisputable. 
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the  censares  of  the  Ball  In  Ccend  Domini^  and  coald  not  be  absolyed 
except  by  the  Pope  or  hb  6acoe88on.(6) 

Da  Tillot,  the  Minister  of  Parma,  appealed  to  the  Coarts  of  Earope 
against  this  act,  and  not  in  yain ;  for  the  reference  to  the  Bull  In  C<md 
Domini  had  exasperated  all  the  Sovereigns,  and  the  Bonrbons  were  also 
especially  o£fended  by  the  aggression  on  their  kinsman.  Portugal  con- 
demned the  Brief.  The  King  of  Spain  put  out  an  edict  that  the  Boll 
In  Coend  had  neyer  been  receiyed  in  his  dominions.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  reprobated  the  Brief,^c)  and  observed  that  all  countries  rejected 
the  In  Coend  Bull,  attacked  violently  the  continual  reappearance  of 
obsolete  and  illegal  pretensions  of  Rome  and  expressed  indignation  at 
the  censure  on  the  exequatur,  <<  which  is  the  law  of  all  countries,  and 
particularly  of  France"  and  requested  that  the  law,  contained  in 
the  77th  article  <<of  our  liberties,''  should  be  enforced,  viz,  «that  all 
Bulls  and  despatches  coming  from  the  Court  of  Bome,  without  excep- 
tion, are  to  be  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  they  do  not  contain  any 
r*^BB1  ^^^°S  ^^^  ^°  ^^y  n^ftOQ^r  mfty  prove  prejudicial  to  the  ^rights 
L  -J  and  liberties  of  the  Ghdlican  Gharch,(^)  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  King."  The  principal  propositions  maintained  by  this  Parliament 
were  embodied  and  promulgated  in  a  Boyal  Declaration  in  the  same 
year. 

The  Pope  found  no  support.  Maria  Theresa  coldly  replied  to  his 
solicitations  for  aid,  that  it  was  not  an  affair  of  religion,  but  of  State 
policy.  Venice  declared  also  against  the  Pope.  The  King  of  Naples 
invaded  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo;  the  King  of  France  Avignon  and 
the  Yenaissin.  All  the  Sovereigns  demanded  the  recal  of  the  Brief,  and 
the  Papal  suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 
4-  CCCXLVI.   Clement  XIII.   died  in  the    midst  of    this   tumult. 

'  Clement  XIY.  (Lorenzo  OanganellijA  leaningr  ather  to  the  Begalisti  who 
counselled  concession,  than  to  the  Zelanti,  who  wished  to  uphold  all  the 
claims  of  Bome,  restored  peace.  He  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  Ball 
In  Ccendf  made  concessions  to  Sardinia,  sent  a  Nuncio  to  Portugal, 
suspended  the  monitortum  against  Parma,  and  in  1773,  true  to  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  See  in  the  case  of  the  Templar8,(e)  pronounced  the 
decree  of  dissolution  against  the  most  faithful  soldiers  of  his  see,  the 
Jesuits.  (/) 

The  devolution  was  followed  (1789^  by  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  and  what  was  called  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  one  main  feature  of  which  was  that  the  Bishops,  though  they 
were  to  announce  in  writing  their  appointment  to  the  Pope,  were  not  to 
receive  from  him  canonical  institution,  but  from  the  Metropolitan  or 


(h)  Ooppi,  i.  p.  11,    Martens  Tr.  i.  p.  496. 

(e)  This  arrit  (26th  February,  1768)  of  Parliament  is  referred  to  a  clear  law  in 
the  first  of  the  Organic  Articles. — ^Yide  post. 

{d)  Requisition  of  the  Attorney-General  and  ArrSl  of  the  parliament  of  Pfiris. 
Report  of  1817,  Pari.  Papers,  pp.  179-181. 

(e)  Vide  ib.  for  Letters-Patent  of  the  King  in  1772,  suspending  the  execution  of 
the  arrSt;  but  the  substance  of  it  was  proclaimed  in  a  Royal  Declaration,  8th 
March,  1772.— Vide  ib.  pp.  178-181. 

(/)  Ranke. 
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scaior  Bishop.    Thirty  Bishops  protested  against  these  measures  and  the 
Pope  oondemned  them  in  varions  Briefs. 

CCCXLVII.  We  pass  over  the  perseentions  of  the  clergy,  the  history       +• 
of  the  Constitutional  Church,  the  consecration  of  ^constitutional  rn.of^n-i 
Bishops,  and  approach  tbs  second  and  the  existing  Concordat  I-        J 
of  France,  namely,  that  between  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  in  1801.    It 
consists  of  seventeen  articles. 

The  preamble  recognized  on  the  part  of  France,  that  the  <<  Catholic 
Apostolic  Soman  religion'^  was  that  of  the  great  majority  of  French 
citixens,  and,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  that  great  advantages  had  accrued, 
and  were  expected,  to  this  religion  from  the  re-establishment  of  it  in 
France,  and  the  public  profession  of  it  made  by  the  Consuls;  that  a  new 
arrangement  of  Accesses,  <<  de  concert  avec  le  gouvemement,''  should  be 
made ;  that  the  First  Consul  should  nominate,  and  the  Pope  institute 
Bishops,  according  to  the  ancient  forms  used  in  France;  that  the  Bishops 
and  Ecclesiastics  of  the  second  order,  before  entering  into  their  functions, 
should  swear  obedience  to  the  Republic,  and  not  to  abet  by  council  or 
undertake  any  plot,  <<  soit  au  dedans  soit  au  dehors,''  contrary  to  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  to  reveal  anything  of  the  kind  to  the  Government. 
It  provided  that  the  First  Consul  should  have  the  same  rights  and  prero- 
gatives as  the  ancient  government.  This  Concordat  was  followed  by  cer- 
tain Bulls,  <<  Indults,''  and  Briefs(^)  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  the  Brief  Tam  mtUta,  in  which  the  Pope,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  new  arrangements  with  Bonaparte,  obliged  eighty- 
one  Bishops,  admitted  to  be  ^^anctens  et  veritahUi  EviqueB/'  as  the 
reward  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Church,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
to  resign  their  sees.  Forty-five  submitted;  thirty-six(A)  resisted.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Pope  proceeded,  by  the  Bull  Qui 
ChrUHDominif  to  deprive  these  thirty-six  ^prelates  of  their  sees,  p^«>go-i 
without  a  form  of  a  canonical  judgment,  without  an  allegation  of  L  ^ 
fault,  much  less  of  crime,  upon  the  naJced  plea  of  the  necessity  of  the 
time.  Civil  history  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  act  of  more  flagrant 
injustice.  Ecclesiastical  history  affords  no  precedent,  and  will,  it  may  be 
hoped,  afford  no  imitation,  of  so  barefaced  a  contempt  for  all  moral  right 
as  well  as  all  Canonical  Law  and  custom.  The  very  apology  gave  the 
enemies  of  religion  the  occasion  of  rejoicing  at  the  practically  acknow- 
ledged dependence  of  the  Church  upon  the  State. 

CCCXLVIII.  Little  good  accrued  to  the  Roman  See  from  the  servility        -^ 
to  Napoleon.     On  the  very  day  upon  which  the  Concordat  was  published 
articles  organiques  of  the  Government  were  issued ;  which,  though  remon- 
strated against  by  the  Pope,  and  though  their  abrogation  formed  a  part 
of  the  abortive  Concordat  of  1817,(»)  remain,  it  should  seem,  to  this  day 

iff)  Eeclesia  Ohristi,  I&th  Aocpist,  1801.  Qui  Gbristi  Domini,  30th  Noyember, 
1801.  Indalt  Apostolic®  Sedis,  9th  Aprils  1802,  bj  the  Pope's  Legate,  Gaprara, 
diminishing  the  number  of  Festiyals. 

(h)  Some  of  these  retired  to  England.    They  formed  what  was  called  *<  La  PeUte 
Bglise,"  and  which,  like  the  Nonjnring  Chnrch  in  England,  continued  to  exist  for 
some  time.    Indeed,  it  would  appear  not  to  hare  been  wholly  extinct  in  1852.    For     ly 
some  accoant  of  them,  see  The  Guardian  of  February  4,  1852. 

(t)  Lequeux,  iv.  400. 
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a  loi  de  rEtat{k)  These  articles  were  prefaced  by  Portalis  (no  mean 
name  in  French  jarispnidence.)  They  contain  proyisions  with  respect 
to  the  verification  of  BidlSj  the  Delegates  of  the  Pope^  the  Decreet  of 
Councils  held  out  of  France^  and  of  General  Councils^  and  of  the  Appd 
comme  d^abus  (with  a  very  long  enumeration  of  possible  oases  for  its 
exercise,)  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  in  a  more 
stringent  manner  than  any  preceding  edits  or  regulations  had  done.(Z) 
The  memorable  journey  of  Pius  YII.  to  Paris,  his  consecration  of  Napo- 
leon, their  subsequent  quarrel,  chiefly  on  the  Bulls  of  institution,  the 
outrage  offered  to  the  Pope  at  Rome,  Napoleon's  demand  that  the  Holy 
See,  in  logical  consistency  with  its  claims  and  position,rm)  should  cease 
r«3691  ^  *^oI<l  ^°7  communion  with  Schismatics  like  Russia  and  Eog- 
I-  -I  land.  The  final  annexation  of  the  Papal  dominions  to  France 
by  the  decree  of  Schonbrunn(n)  (17th  May,  1809,)  the  scandalous  seizure 
of  the  Pope,  his  imprisonment (o)  at  Savona  and  Fontainebleau,  and  the 
excommunication  of  Napoleon,  are  pages  of  history  well  deserving  of 
study,  but  which  the  limits  of  this  work  compel  us  to  pass  by ;  neverthe- 
less, it  belongs  to  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  notice  that  Napoleon  sought 
to  justify  his  outrage  by  referring  to  the  donations  of  his  «  auguste  pr6- 
decesseur,"  Charlemagne,  to  the  Roman  See,  as  having  caused  an  incom- 
patible mixture  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  fruitful  in  discord, 
because  it  had  always  induced  the  Pope  to  employ  the  influence  of  the 
latter  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  former. (^)  At  the  very  time 
when  Napoleon  brought  these  charges  against  the  Pope,  he  meant  to 
make  his  spiritual  power  a  political  instrument,  and  to  fix  his  residence 
in  France. 

CCCXLIX.  The  Pope  resorted  for  his  defence  to  the  weapon  of  his 
predecessors ;  he  issued  a  Bull(^)  of  excommunication,  not  against  Napo- 
leon by  name(r)  but  against  all  who  had  in  any  way  perpetrated,  con- 
nived, assisted  at,  or  counselled  the  division  and  rapine  of  the  Holy  See. 
^  This  is  the  last  instance  in  history  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the 
Pope.  It  was  couched  in  different  language(s)  from  the  Bulls  against 
Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth;  it  did  not  call  upon  the  subjects  of  the  ex« 

(k)  The  clause  for  its  abrogation  was  one  of  the  impediments  which  presented 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  Concordat  f  for  the  clause  would  have  required  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers,  which  could  not  be  obtained. — lb.  402. 

(I)  Article  23,  and  24,  provided  for  the  teaching  in  all  schools  of  the  four  Galil- 
ean propositions. 

1m)  Schoell.  Archives  Historiques  et  Politiques,  ii.  3. 
n)  Koch,  Hist,  des  Tr.  ill.  115. 

(o)  Napoleon's  conduct  was  shameful,  and  wholly  indefensible.  But  it  is  some- 
times forgotten  that  the  great  Charles  Y.  at  the  same  time  imprisoned  the  Pope 
and  prayed  for  his  deliverence  from  captivity,  and  that  Charles  7.  was  never  ex- 
communicated. 

(p)  It  is  truly  said  by  Ranke,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  meant  to  detach 
itself  from  the  Pope,  the  Directory  to  destroy  him,  and  Napoleon  to  make  him  a 
tool. 

(q)  In  the  Memorie  del  Cardinale  Pacca,  i.  234,  this  Bull  is  to  be  found  in  ex- 
tenso.  I  cannot  discover  it  in  the  volume  of  the  Bullarium  which  relates  to  Pioa 
VII. 

S"  Gubemium  Gallicanum"  occurs  in  the  instrument 
De  Pradt,  u.  406-7. 
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oommuDioated  Prince  to  rebel,  or  *apon  foreign  powers  to  invade  rmonQ-i 
his  territory,  but  it  refused  absolution  from  the  penalties  of  the  ^  -J 
Major  ExcammunicatiOj «  donee  omnia  qnomodolibet  attentata  public^  re- 
tractayerint  revocayerint  oassaverint  et  aboleverint,  ao  omnia  in  pristinnm 
statum  plenarid  et  cum  effectu  reintegraverint,  yel  alias  debitam  et  oon- 
dignam  Ecclesiao  ac  nobis  et  huic  sanctss  Sedi  satisfaotionem  in  prsemissis 
prs9Stiterint."(<)  The  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  was  therefore  exerted, 
if  not  to  extend  as  it  had  been  in  1707  and  1768,(i«)  yet  principally  to 
recover  territorial  right  and  property  :  all  these  latter  exoommnications 
were  practical  applications  of  the  article  in  the  Council  of  Trent(t;)  which 
has  been  mentioned  above,  and  which  was  cited  in  the  Bull  of  Pius 
YUJx)  , 

GCCL.  At  Savona  the  Pope  consented,  if  consent  can  be  predicated  of  +- 
a  prisoner,  to  the  demand  of  his  captor,  that  when  a  Bull  of  institution 
had  been  refused  by  him  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  personal  unwor- 
ihiness,  the  institution  should  devolve  after  six  months  on  the  Metropo- 
litan.(^)  This  provision,  which  Roman  Catholic  Princes  have  always 
striven  for  in  vain,  was  also  inserted  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  Concordat, 
signed  at  Fontainbleau,  January  25, 1818.(2;)  That  Concordat  the  Pope, 
as  is  well  known,  afterwards,  though  by  no  means  immediately  after- 
wards, repudiated,  and  it  may  always  be  truly  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
free  agency  of  both  parties  is  of  the  essence  of  a  valid  contract,  and  the 
Pope  was  at  this  time  a  *pri8oner,(a)  and  not  permitted  to  consult  r^oy-i  n 
with  the  advisers  whom  he  would  have  chosen,  his  approbation  ^  -^ 
was  an  extorted  act  and  null.  Nevertheless,  the  great  feature  of  this 
Concordat  was  to  secure  religious  peace  to  France ;  it  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  France  being  deprived  of  the  functions 
of  the  Bishops  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  foreign  spiritual  power.  The 
Pope  would  have  been  no  longer  able  to  refuse  institution  to  a  canonioally 
qualified  nominee  of  the  Prince,  without  assigning  any  reason,  or  assign- 
ing one  which  had  a  clear  reference  to  temporal,  and  not  to  spiritual 
grounds.  The  Prince  was  obliged  to  nominate  within  six  months,  and 
the  Pope  to  institute  within  the  same  period,  otherwise  the  institution 
devolved  on  the  Metropolitan,  or  on  the  oldest  Bishop  of  the  province. 
Such  a  scandalous  vacancy  of  sees,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  could 
never,  under  these  regulations,  have  again  disorganized  the  Church.(5) 


(t)  Memorie  del  Card.  Pacca,  p.  247. 

^u)  To  support  the  claims  of  the  Papal  See  to  the  Dnchy  of  Parmaf  the  Pope 
twice  issued  excommunications — once  in  1707,  once  in  1768 — against  the  Duke  of 
Parma. 

(v)  Sess.  22,  c.  iv.  is  mentioned  in  Pacca,  but  it  must  be  a  misprint  for  zi. 

(x)  De  Pradt,  ii.  324.     See  the  instrument  of  consent,  p.  470. 

(y)  This  was  also  declared,  after  the  failure  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  in  1811, 
by  the  Edict  of  5th  August,  1811.  The  Pope  at  Sarona  agreed  to  this,  but  the 
Metropolitan  was  to  institute  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. — De  Pradt,  601,  512,  n. 

(2)  See  this  Concordat,  Pacca,  ii.  215. 

De  Pradt  says  that  Pacca  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  "  faits  pour  tout  g&ter." 

(a)  <*  Ma  ci  siamo  in  fine  sporcificati  (sporcati.)  Quel  Cardinal!  ...  mi  stras- 
cinarono  al  tavoHno,  e  mi  fecero  sottoscrivere,''  Pius  YII.  said  to  Pacca.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  seem,  from  what  passed  between  them,  as  if,  at  that  time,  the 
Pope  did  not  intend  to  relj  upon  the  contract  being  void,  as  extorted  bj  force. — 
Pacca,  ii.  196-9.  (6)  De  Pradt,  Hi.  13. 


»^  ^:*1Wt**WU-r< 
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J[  CCCLL  Therrestonbd  Hoiue  of  Bourbon  endeaTOured  to  effect  a  fourth 

/         Concordat,  that  of  1817,  by  which  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I.  shoald  be 
re-^tablished ;  that  of  1801,  and  the  organic  articles  aboliahed :  bat  the 
^  attempt(c^  was  vain.(c?) 

GCCLU.  We  hare  now  to  consider  the  Papal  relations  with  Germany, 
y   '  and  especially  with  Austria. 

The  effect  of  the  Council  of  Trent(e)  was  to  vtrengthen  the  power  of 
the  Pope  in  those  parts  of  (Germany  where  a  re-action  had  given  the 
Boman  Catholics  a  decided  triumph  over  the  Protestants. 
P^Qi^o-1      *This  increase  of  power  was  principally  established  and  exercised 
L        J  through  the  interyention  of  the  Papal  nunt%u$. 

The  necessity  of  arranging  the  vexed  state  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in 
Germany,  had,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  afforded  the  Court  of 
Borne  an  excuse  for  a  perpetual  nuntius  at  the  Imperial  Court. 

The  necessity  of  the  Papal  consent  to  the  interpretation  and  execution 
of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  confirmed  and  enhanced  the  authority  of  this 
minister.  In  1566,  a  nuntiui  had  also  been  established  at  Lucerne,  for 
Boman  Catholic  Switzerland  and  for  part  of  Germany.  During  Clement 
yill.'s  Papacy  (1591-1605,)  the  nurUiut  at  the  Imperial  Court  was  armed 
with  full  powers,  and,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  the  Church  in  Ger- 
many was  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Boman  See,  than  it 
had  been  at  any  time  before  the  Beformation,  while  the  rights  and  func- 
tions of  her  Bishops  were  overridden  and  enfeebled,  if  not  quite  absorbed, 
by  the  plenitudo  poteitatia  of  the  Delegate  of  the  Pope. 

The  struggles,  however,  of  the  Giillican  Church  to  restore  the  Church 
to  the  primitive  state  in  which  she  existed  before  the  False  Decretals  had 
been  forged,  to  maintain  the  independent  substantive  rights  of  her  native 
Episcopacy,  and  to  confine  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  to  the  definite  object 
of  upholding,  by  his  Patriarchate,  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church — ^these 
struggles  were  not  without  their  effect  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  the 
vast  domains  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  the  great  work  of 
Van  Espen.(/)  It  placed  what  has  been  called  by  German  writers  the 
Episcopal  System,  upon  foundations  too  deeply  laid  in  historical  erudi- 
tion(y)  to  be  shaken  by  any  answer  of  the  Boman  See. 
nnyo-i  *The  work  remains  to  this  day  the  great  light  of  Canonical 
L  -J  Jurisprudence.  Upon  the  principles  which  it  contains,  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State,  both  with  each  other  and  with  Borne,  might 
find  a  peaceable  and  equitable  adjustment. 

(e)  See  this  embryo,  lb.  iii.  76,  n. 

(d)  The  negotiations  continued  till  1822.  The  Ball,  Paternse  PietaUs,  recognis- 
ing eighty  French  sees,  appeared  lOth  October,  1822. — Leqaenx  iy.  406,  kc. 

(e)  Eichhorn,  I.,  B.  i.  Abschn.  iii.  c  1,  p.  294.  Phillipps,  338,  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  paritat  system  on  the  Empire. 

(/)  The  Jos  Ecclesiasticnm  Qniversnm  hodiemsB  disciplinfe,  was  published  at 
Cologne,  1702 ;  also  Tractatus  de  promnlgatione  legnm  Ecclesiasticornm  ac  speci- 
atim  Bullaram  et  Bescriptoram  Curias  Romans.  Van  Espen  was  bom  1646,  and 
died  1726. 

(g)  For  which,  however,  he  was  much  indebted  to  Thomassinus,  and  to  the  inrin- 
cibl^  argument  drawn  from  that  source. 

)  Clu^.-ri  (!  hi .  ••^'^'■  •-•■-'•'  ^  C>xs.  OaL  Q^rlo^s:  ^jSl_  ^^ 
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CCCLIII.  The  Bpisoopal  system  reoei?ed  a  yet  farther  support  from  ^ 
the  writings  of  the  Saffirmgan  Bishop  of  Tre?e8;(A)  Yon  HoDtheim,(») 
and  from  the  writers  who  flourished  under  the  proteotion  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  The  reforms  of  this  Emperor,  hastily,  perhaps, 
and  arbitrarily  ezeouted,  were  not  ill  reoei?ed  by  his  subjects.  So  far 
as  they  related  to  the  relations  of  Austria  with  the  Boman  See,  they 
greatly  curtailed  the  power  of  the  Pope;  they  conferred  upon  the 
Bishops  authority  over  the  Beligious  Orders,  and  forbad  the  latter  to 
have  any  relations  with  any  foreign  spiritual  powers.  Dispensations 
were  no  longer  to  be  obtained  from  the  nunHuSf  but  from  the  Bishop ; 
the  <<  recurnu^'  to  Bome  from  the  national  spiritual  tribunals  was  greatly 
restricted ;  the  promulgation  of  all  Papal  Briefs  or  Bulls  was  to  depend 
upon  the  permission  of  the  Crown,  signified  by  the  Placet  or  Placituni 
regium. 

By  Imperial  Deorees(7)  of  1767, 1781, 1791,  all  Papal  rescripts,  as 
well  originals  as  copies,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  Govern- 
ment, and  afterwards  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  of  the  provincial  Gk)vemment  thereupon.  This 
law,  however,  applied  *to  all  Papal  rescripts  of  former  times,  royi-i 
No  one  would  use  them  without  the  imperial  placet.  I-      -I 

The  right  to  examine  the  credentials  of  Papal  Legatees,  the  right  to 
dismiss,  and  the  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  them,  was  fully  estab- 
lished ;  all  Papal  reservation  of  benefices  was  entirely  done  away  with 
with  by  the  Decree  of  October  7, 1782.  In  1781,  the  Minister,  Prince 
Kaunits,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  in 
which  he  observed  that  abuses  had  been  successively  introduced  <<  into 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  propagated  by  his  Apostles''  which  were 
<<  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  all  good  Governments ;  that  the  Pope  had 
no  authority  whatever  in  the  State,  except  on  dogmatical  or  mere 
spiritual  points }  that  the  Emperor  had  only  restored  to  the  Bishops  the 
rights  which  the  Pope  had  wrongfully  taken  from  them."  (A) 

CGCLIY.  In  the  year  1786  the  erection  of  a  new  Nuntiatura  at  T 
Munich  determined  the  Emperor  to  assemble  at  Ems  the  three  Prince(^] 
Archbishops  of  Germany  (Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Saltzburg,  in  order  to  consult  in  what  manner  the  German  Episcopacy 
might  recover  the  rights  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  Pope. 
The  result  of  their  meeting  was  expressed  in  what  the  Gkrmans  call  a 


ih)  Eichhorn,  ubi  supr.    Phillipps,  ill.  8.  136. 
.         .        .  -  .     _ 


Under  the  assamed  name  of  Justinua  Febronias,  De  Stata  Sccleaie  et 
lefiritimft  Potestate  Roman&:  Ballioni  et  Francof.  1763.— lb.  1766. 

Condemned  by  Clement  XIIL,  29th  Febraary,  1764. — Phillipps,  nbi  supr. 

PauliJos.  de  Riegger,  born  1706,  died  1775,  Institationes  Jarispradentin  Eccle- 
siastics, Pt.  iv.  Vindob.:  1776,  1771,  1777.  Eybel,  Was  ist  der  Papst?  (Wien  : 
1782.)  Ebenders,  Was  ist  ein  Bischof  ?  Schram,  Institationes  Juris  Ecclesiastici 
Publici  et  Priyati,  &c.  Augsburg,  1774. 

(j)  Enchiridion  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Austriaci. — Rechberger.  (Lintz :  1809,)  i. 
8.  273. 

(k)  See  Pari.  Papers,  1815-17,  p.  84.    Letter  at  length,  Storia  del  anno  1782. 

(I)  Vide  ante,  their  creation  in  Eichhom,  ubi.  supr. 
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^    *  /    .         ^  PuDctation,  signed  at £ms  by  four  Arohbishopsy  tbe  bigbest  eodesiatical  7^^^" 
<ft/\tUt^       authorities  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  in  1787-8.(m)  *  >^'r' 

tkiJ^'Uiu\UK        Their  resolutions  deserve  careful  study ;  they  upheld  the  Episcopacy,     ' 
' '%  /^ , .      and  denied  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner, 

^i^:liUi'  n  /^>*  as  England  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  her  excommunication,  would 
KimJI^^^,       P^o75n  ^•v®  donej(n)*for  they  expressly  denied  to  the  Papacy  any 
jji     ^  / ko^ I  authority  or  rights,  but  those  which  could  be  proved  to  have 

^    */ '        ji  been  attached  to  it  in  the  first  centuries.     Joseph  II.,  in  spite  of  Pius 
/)^l^  [^         VI.'s  journey  to  Vienna,  was  eager  to  reform  the  Church  upon  the 
J^^  ^'        principles  laid  down  by  the  Archbishops;  but  the  Bishops  collectively 
l^ir^  gave  him  no  assistance.      The  furies  of  the  French  Revolution  were 

Q^t^mAO^  iw  ftbout  this  time  let  loose  upon  terrified  Europe  ]  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
1  M  iwKM>Ai*^  tumult  of  the  Revolution,  the  Pope  condemned  the  Synod  of  Pistoja 
^     ^        .        'for  adopting  the  maxims  of  the  Galilean  Church^ 
^^    \     I  CCCLV.  The  scandalous  treatment  of  Pius  VL  by  Napoleon,  and  the 

^k^>* ^  eminent  piety  and  virtues  of  this  Pontiff,  causiS  a  general  reaction  in 

''<)        I  r/r^^  his  favour.     After  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  German  Empire,  in 
^*'*^'  1806,  neither  the  « jRAetntscA^  Bund!'  nor  the  ^^DeuUche  Bund,"{o) 

which  succeeded  to  it  in  1815,  intermeddled  in  religious  matters,  further 
than  to  admit  all  persons  professing  Christianity  equally  to  civil  and 
religious  rights. 
j_  OCCLYI.  The  secularisation  of  the  German  ecclesiastical  property 
'  was  accepted  as  a  fact  of  history  by  every  body  but  the  Pope,  who 
formally  protested  against  it  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

GCCLVII.  By  a  very  recent  Concordat,  Austria  has  entered  into 
terms  much  more  favourable  to  the  Pope.(p) 

CCCLVIII.  It  would  surprise  many  superficial  readers  of  history  to 
learn  that  no  countries  have  more  strenuously  resisted  the  aggressions  of 


T 


■h 


Rome  than  Spain  and  Portugal.(<;f) 
r*^7Al  *In  the  early  annals  of  Spain,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
L  J  thirteenth  century,  Alonso  X.  makes  no  mention  of  Papal  con- 
firmation in  the  consecration  of  Bishops,  when  directions  are  given  by 
him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  chosen.  The  Kings  of 
Arragon  and  Naples  were  in  constant  hostility  with  the  Pope. 
^  CCCLIX.  It  is  true  that,  anterior  to  the  Austrian  Dynasty, — ^however 

much  the  monarchs  of  Spain  might  have  protested  against  the  various 
abuses  of  Rome,  the  sums  of  money  extorted  for  dispensations,  and  the 

(m)  Joseph  II.,  says  Phillipps,  iii.  378,  "  aaf  dem  Puncte  stand  sich  g&nzlich 
Ton  dem  Oberhaupte  der  Eirche  loszusagen." 

(n)  Report,  &c.  laid  before  Parliament  (1816-17,  reprinted  in  1851)  (pp.  86-96.) 
The  whole  proceedings  at  Ems  are  set  ont  at  length  in  translation.  See  also 
ResaltRte  des  Emser  Congresses,  Yon  den  yier  Deatschen  Erzbischoren  unterzei- 
chnet,  n.s.w.    Frankf.  n.  Leipz. :  1787-8. 


(o)  Eicbhom,  K.  R.,  B.  1.  Abschn.  iii.  c.  1. 


With  respect  to  Hungary,  see  Gonspectns  Juris  Publici  Regni  Hungarite,  per 
CziV&ky  (Vienna:  1851,)  t.  ii.  c.  ix.  De  Jure  Regis  circa  negotia  Religionis  pr»- 
sertim,  8.  479.  The  Pope  confirms  the  Bishops  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  but  the 
Bishop,  before  such  confirmation,  is  entitled  to  the  dress,  reyenues,  rank,  and 
seat,  *'  sicut  in  Comitiis  sic  et  in  Synodis,"  belonging  to  his  see. 

(q)  See  papers,  already  referred  to,  laid  before  Parliament  in  1814-1817,  and 
1851. 
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ezemptioQS  aod  ezclusiye  privileges  of  the  clergy, — the  point  apo& 
which  the  monArohs  chiefly  showed  an  energy,  beyond  that  of  merely 
protesting,  was,  the  nomination  of  Bishops,  which  they  always  main- 
tained as  an  unquestionable  prerogative  of  the  Grown, 

CCCLX.  But  after  the   Austrian  Dynasty  became   seated  on  the       "f* 
Spanish  throne,  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Spain  was  much  more 
firmly  maintained.      The  hypocritical  prayers  of  Charles  Y.,  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Pope  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  have  been  already  referred 


■'S, 


1568,  Philip  11. ,  in  consequence  of  some  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  J^ 
invade  the  Royal  Prerogative,  declared  that  he  had  a  right  to  present  to 
all  the  Bishoprics  in  Spain,  and  in  1588  created  a  Board  (^Supremo 
Consejo  de  la  Camara)  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  watching 
over  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  preventing  their  invasion  by  the  See 
of  Borne.  In  1633,  Philip  III.  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  demand  a 
reform  of  various  abuses,  and  the  Pope  conceded  a  certain  measure  of 
reform. 

CCOLXI.  When  the  Bourbons  were  seated  on  the  Spanish  thronCi      ^ 
the  mixed  character  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  and  spjritual  monarch| 
brought  the  Roman  See  into  no  small  embarrassment. 

In  the  European  War  of  Succession,  the  Pope  declared  for  the 
Austrian  Arohduke.  Philip  V.,  indignant  at  this  display  of  partisanship, 
in  1709,  forbad  his  subjects  to  hold  any  ^communication  with  r^co^iT-i 
the  See  of  Rome.  In  1714,  a  Concordat  was  patched  up  between  ^  -I 
Clement  11.  and  Philip  Y.,  which  was  never  published,  and  never  in  fact, 
executed  by  Rome.    The  same  fate  attended  another  Concordat  in  1717. 

When  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  conquered  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Pope 
intrigued  with  the  Italian  party,  which  provoked  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria; while  the  King  of  Spain  (Philip  Y.)  ordered  the  Cardinal  Aqua- 
viva  to  leave  Rome,  and  to  bring  with  him  all  the  Spaniards  resident 
there;  and  he  promulgated  several  decrees,  suspending  every  species  of 
communication,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  with  the  Roman  See. 

CCCLXII.  In  1770,  a  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  promulgated  on  the  ^ 
subject  of  communications  with  the  Roman  See,  and  in  1803,  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Nicea  was  made  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at  Madrid,  a  special 
order  was  made  by  the  King's  Council  as  to  the  restrictions  under  which 
his  office  was  to  be  limited.  In  1805,  the  King  put  forth  an  Edict, 
which,  reciting  <<  that  there  existed  at  the  Court  of  Rome  many  ecclesi- 
astics and  secularised  priests,  who  were  employed  in  negotiating  pontifi- 
cal fiEivours  and  dispensations,  and  in  ofiTering  them  to  the  ecclesiastics,'' 
ordered  that  every  pontifical  grant  or  reservation  should  be  authorised 
by  the  Visto  Bueno  of  the  King's  general  agent  at  Rome. 

In  1806,  « in  order  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  shameful  traffic  made 
in  Rome  by  some  Spaniards  of  the  pontifical  favours,"  a  Royal  Cedula 
directed  that  no  dispensation  or  favour  from  the  Roman  Curia  should  be 
valid  unless  demanded  originally  by  the  royal  agent  resident  at  Rome. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  a  report  was  made  to  him  upon  the 

(r)  Yide  ante,  p.  363,  n.  (o.) 
NoYAMBfiB,  1855.— lY 
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Papal  Rights  in  SpaiD,(«)  in  which,  among  other  Uiings,  it  was  set  forth 
— «  Your  Majesty  is  well  aware  that  the  Roman  Curia  is  always  under 
vows  to  oppose  your  Majesty's  prerogative.  It  is  true  that  all  Briefs 
and  Rescripts  f^om  the  Roman  Curia  must  undergo  a  revision  in  this 
r«^7fi1  ^^'^S^^"^  f  ^^^  *this,  Sire,  is  a  requisite  not  exclusively  estab- 
I-  J  lished  in  Spain,  it  is  used  in  all  Catholic  kingdoms  under  dif- 
ferent names,  although  always  intended  for  the  same  purposes.  It  is 
called  Pcucj  Flacito,  Exeqwiur^  Letters  of  PareatUj  or  otherwise, 
because  all  Sovereigns  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  have  the  same  duties 
imposed  on  them.'' 

CCCLXIII.  Before  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  Amat  de  San  Felipe, 
Archbishop  of  Nicea,  succeeded  Cardinal  Fiberi  as  Nuncio  at  Madrid. 
The  Pope's  Brief  accrediting  him  to  the  office  was  still  awaiting,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  the  signature  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  when  Ferdinand 
died. 

The  practice  of  International  Law  required  that  the  credentials  of 
the  diplomatic  agents  be  renewed.  The  Spanish  Government  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Pope  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  succession 
of  Queen  Isabella  II.  by  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  3Ist 
March,  1830,  (of  which  a  copy  was  enclosed,)  and  the  universal  recognition 
of  her  Majesty  by  her  subjects.  The  Pope  replied  that  he  must  abstain 
from  recognising  Isabella,  and  that  he  could  not  consider  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  as  conclusive  evidence  of  her  right. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  so  very  recent  a  date  we  find  the  Pope 
maintaining  in  substance  the  old  claim,  sometimes  said  to  be  abrogated, 
but  which  appears  always  ready  to  be  re-asserted  and  re-exercised,  of 
interference  in  the  political  and  civil  affiurs  of  a  foreign  independent 
nation.  If  it  be  said  that  the  Pope  only  exercised  his  right  as  a  temporal 
Prince  in  refusing  to  recognize  Queen  Isabella,  then  the  event  well 
illustrates  the  incompatibility  of  the  mixed  spiritual  and  temporal  claims 
of  Rome  with  the  peace  and  independence  of  other  nations.  The  con- 
sequences were,  that  political  relations  were  broken  off  between  Spain 
and  Rome ;  that  subsequently  many  episcopal  sees  became  vacant,  and 
the  Spanish  ^G-ovemment,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
cordat, nominated  the  new  Bishops.  The  Pope,  however, 
objected,  not  because  the  Bishops  elect  were  objectionable  on  the  grounds 
of  learning,  morality,  or  doctrine,  but  because,  not  having  recognized 
Isabella  II.,  he  could  not  confirm  her  Bishops,  which  would  imply  his 
recognition  of  her  title. 

It  appears  that  the  Pope  afterwards  offered  confirmation  on  condition 
that  the  presentation  by  the  Queen  was  omitted,  and  that  the  words 
<<motu  proprio  et  benignitate  SanctSB  Sedis"  were  inserted  in  their 
stead. 

This  attack  upon  the  most  cherished  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was 

(«)  Parliamentary  Papers,  1851,  p.  305. 

"  Yd  y6  Vuestra  Magestad  que  la  Curia  Romana  e8t&  siempre  en  armas  para 
hostilizar  las  regalias  de  Vuestra  Magestad."  Again,  "  Contra  las  demasias  de  la 
Curia  Unas  reces  sorprendido  otros  engaflada,  tiempre  empehada  en  extender  tut 
/aeuUadet /uera  fUnujuttos  ImUes,^' 


[*379] 
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firmly  resisted :  and  this  soandalons  state  of  the  Charch  in  Spain  actaally 
eoDtiDued  till,  in  1848,  Queen  Isabella  was  recognised  by  the  Pope.(f) 

CCCLXIY.  Here  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  the  Pope  refused,  ^ 
on  grounds  strictly  political,  the  exercise  of  a  strictly  spiritual  power, 
without  which  the  foreign  country,  over  which  he  claimed  to  exercise  it, 
and  in  behalf  of  which  he  would  have  appealed  to  the  people  against 
the  Oovemment,  most  be  deprived  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  its 
peace  and  well-being,  namely,  the  reception  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
rites. 

CCCLXV.  It  seems  necessary  to  make  some  remarks  upon  certain  4- 
Concordats  which  have  been  entered  into  between  Spain  and  Bome.  On 
the  26th  of  September,  1737,  a  Concordat  was  negotiated  with  Clement 
XII.,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory ;  and  Ferdinand  VI.,  under  the  advice 
of  *his  Minister,  Jos^  de  Carbajal,  obtained  through  his  ambas-  r»QOA-i 
sador  at  Rome  Cardinal  Portocorrero,  upon  the  11th  of  January,  ^  J 
1753,  another  Concordat,  which  regulated  till  1851  the  relations  between 
Spain  and  Rome. 

By  this  instrument,(«)  the  right  of  naming  to  vacant  Bishoprics 
[PatroncUos)  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Granada,  and  the  Indies,  which 
Rome  had  been  for  ever  striving  to  obtain,  and  which  Spain  had  always 
considered  one  of  the  first  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  was  formally 
admitted  to  belong  to  the  latter.  The  Pope  reserved  to  himself  fifty-two 
specified  benefices,  and  was  to  receive  22,000,000  reales  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  fees  on  Briefs  and  Annates. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1762,  a  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  ordered  by 
his  Majesty  to  be  published,  with  the  view  of  preventing,  from  this  day 
forward,  the  circulation  of  any  Brief,  Bull,  or  Papal  letters,  for  the 
establishment  of  any  law,  rule,  or  general  observance,  unless  they  be 
ascertained  to  have  been  previously  seen  by  his  Royal  person ;  and  of 
directing  the  Briefs  or  Bulls  relating  to  transactions  between  private 
individuals  to  be  presented  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Council.'' 

CCCLXYI.  On  the  16th  March,  1851,  a  Concordat  was  concluded     4. 
with  Rome  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  Roman  See,(v)  than  she  had 
hitherto  obtained.     The  Roman  Catholic  Apostolical  Religion,  to  the 


U)  Vide  ante,  Pt.  6,  c.  It.  as  to  Rkcogxition  generallj. 

Far  wiser  and  sounder  is  the  course  of  religious  policy  recommended  by 
GiobertL  who  maintains  that  Recognition  is  an  essential  Catholic  doctrine: — 
"Quando  un  governo  h  stabilito,  quando  h  riconosciuto  dai  vari  poteri  della 
nazione,  e  dal  complesso  degli  altri  popoli  inciriliti  e  cristiani,  h  legittimo  per 
ogni  Terso,  qualunqne  possa  essere  stato  il  difetto  delta  sua  origine ;  perch^,  sup- 
ponendo  eziandio  questa  origine  viziosa,  la  legittimitjk  gli  h  conferita,  dal  concorso 
degli  altri  poteri  sovrani,  interni  ed  esterni,  che  lo  riconoscono.  Tal'  h  la  dottrina 
cattolica  cosi  nella  teorica  come  nella  pratica;  tal'  h  la  sola  dottrina,  che  s* 
accord!  coi  principij  della  diritta  ragione.  Se  le  massime  dei  legittimisti  fossero 
fondate,  ed  una  dinastia  riconosciuta  da  tutti  i  poteri  interni  della  nazione,  da 
tutti  i  potentati  esteriori,  senza  escludere  il  capo  supremo  della  Gristianitj^  fosse 
nsurpatrice,  non  tI  sarebbe  forse  un  solo  goyemo  legittimo  in  Europa,  •  la 
ginatizia  politica  non  potrebbe  conciliarsi  coUa  quieta  degli  Stati." — Gioberti, 
Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filosofia,  1.  i.  pp.  102-3. 

(tt)  The  Bull  is  printed  in  Spanish  and  English  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1851. 

(v)  Annual  Register.  yoI.  xciii.  p.  464,  (1861.) 
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/^  v^.  5'  •  /  0 1  ^  exclusion  of  eyery  other  form  of  worship,  is  to  have  the  rights  and 

*i  *  •    I V  ^  vC    prerogatives  which  belong  to  it  according  to  the  Law  of  Ood  and  the 

^1  il  *  iLt'^     sacred  canons.(x)    The  possessors  of  Gharoh  property  are  quieted  in 

QjI  dlh-  r»«J8n  *^®*'  possession. (y)   The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  are  •retained, 

^'        *)  t  C  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Convention  of  1763,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  abro- 

l^k^^^'  ^^o    gated  from  by  this  Concordat.(2) 
f    f    ^      JU»         CCCLXY II.  The  snbject  of  the  Papal  Relations  with  Spain  must  not 
ScuThJ^^}      ^  dismissed  without  observing,  that,  when  the  year  1768  had  produced, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  famous  Monitorio  di  Parma,  nowhere 
was  this  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  use  spiritual  power  for  secular  ends  more 

~  gave  rise  to  two  very  important  State 
ensions  of  Home  with  respect  to  issuing 
'  any  kind  which  were  to  take  effect  in  a  foreign  territory  without 
^  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign,  were  most  distinctly  repudiated  as  contrary 

)     I^S^l       to  the  private  law  of  Spain  and  the  publio  law  of  Europe. 

1.  The  Royal  Regulation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of  his  Majesty,(a) 
QrsjC^  t  V  .     whereby  it  was  ordered  that  all  copies  of  the  Monitorium  and  all  other 
r*    t     J?  ^  n.  •    writings,  letters,  or  despatches  of  "  the  Court  of  Rome,"  infringing  upon 
V^vU,  Y^  the  Royal  prerogative  or  other  rights  of  Government,  or  likely  to  disturb 

tw.f^.*l^f   public  tranquillity,  should  "not  be  allowed  to  be  published  or  printed; 
Vvv^^j  ^jjg^^  ^^  ^^^  contrary,  they  are  to  be  delivered  immediately  to  the  Coun- 

-—  —  "  oil,  under  pain  of  death  against  the  notaries  and  lawyers  who  act  contrary 
to  the  present  regulation,  and  of  the  other  penalties  pronounced  against 
all  other  individuals  in  conformity  with  the  dispositions  of  the  25th  law, 
tit.  3,  lib.  1,  of  the  collection  of  statutes  called  Recopilacion,  which  is 
annexed."  That  law  recites  "  that  every  day  there  are  received  in  our 
kingdom  regulations  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  derogatory  to  their  pre- 
eminence and  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  country,  and  requesting  a 
remedy,"  and  then  provides  the  penalty  aforesaid.(6) 
|-^oQQi  2.  The  circular  of  the  Minister  accompanying  the  preceding 
L  J  4tedict  and  prohibiting  the  publication  of  the  Bull  under  severe 
penalties.  Precedents  were  cited  extending  from  1551  to  1766,  in  which 
Spain  had  resisted  and  considered  "  as  affronts,"  for  which  "  satisfaction" 
was  to  be  demanded,  all  attempts  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  promulgate 
any  instruments  affecting  the  subjects  of  Spain  without  the  consent  of 
the  Crown  of  Spain.  "  All  these  precedents"  (says  the  22nd  paragraph 
of  this  State  Paper,)  "  with  many  more  that  are  not  stated  here,  the  con- 
stant tradition  of  the  learned  in  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  practice 
of  its  superior  courts  of  Justice,  show  evidently  uiat  the  reasons  of  the 
said  monitory  In  Coend  Domini  have  no  force  whatever  in  Spain,  as  far 
as  they  infringe  upon  the  independent  authority  of  Sovereigns  in  temporal 

>  matters,  obstruct  the  functions  of  magistrates,  facilitate  the  pretensions 

of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  to  which 
the  harmony  of  the  State  and  Church  is  so  greatly  conducive.'' 
^  CCCLXYIII.  The  history  of  the  Lusitanian  Church  and  Kingdom 

/  present  pretty  much  the  same  picture,  as  that  of  the  other  realms  of 

Christendom,  up  to  a  certain  epoch.     Portugal  is  perhaps  distinguished, 

Art  1.  (y)  Art.  42.  (*)  Art  44. 

ParL  Papers,  p.  211.  (6)  lb.  p.  214. 
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among  modern  Roman  Catholic  cotmtriea,  for  the  firmness  with  which 
it  has  repelled  the  attempts  of  Borne  to  infringe  upon  national  independ- 
ence. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  centurjy(c)  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracensi  we  find  the  clergy  and  people  electing  the  Bishop,  the  Monarch 
consenting,  the  Metropolitan  confirming,  Provincial  Councils,  or  Popes 
resorted  to  in  case  of  douht.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Pope  had  usurped  the  right  not 
only  of  confirming  but  of  nominating  Lusitanian  Bishops.  About  1440, 
Dom  Alphonso  Y.  firmly  established  the  royal  right  of  presenting  to  the 
vacant  sees,  though  for  some  time  the  Bulls  of  confirmation  contained  the 
phrase  ad  supplicationem  Kui  not  ad  praesentationem.  During  the  time, 
however,  'I'lhat  Portugal  was  under  the  Grown  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  r^Qoon 
monarchs  admitted  no  such  limitation  of  their  privilege,  and  after-  ^  -^ 
wards  when  Portugal  secured  her  independence,  her  Kings,  Dom  John 
lY.,  and  Y.,  steadily  maintained  this  right;  till  at  last  Benedict  XIY., 
by  a  decree  of  12 ih  December,  1740,  determined  that  the  appointment 
to  all  the  cathedrals  of  Portugal  should  be  '<  cum  clausuld,  ad  jprcBserUa' 
tionem  regis  Jdj 

CCCLXIX.  King  Joseph  issued  an  edict,  dated  6th  April,  1768,  for-  ^ 
bidding,  under  severe  penalties,  the  importation  and  promulgation  of  the 
Ball  In  Ccena  Domini,  and  of  the  indices  ezpurgatorii.  Yarious  subse- 
quent royal  edicts  to  Nuncios,  Cardinals,  Patriarchs,  and  Abbots-General, 
were  issued,  having  for  their  object  to  prohibit  the  promulgation  of  Papal 
Brie&  unsanctioned  by  the  Placitum  Regium ;  the  same  doctrine  is  re- 
peatedly enunciated  by  the  Portuguese  publicists  and  jurist8.(e) 

In  1815,(/)  the  attempt  of  Pope  Pius  YII.  to  re-establish,  by  the  Bull 
Solicitude  omnium,  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  was  met  by  the  firm  and 
peremptory  refusal  of  the  Government,  and  by  an  expression  of  their 
determination  to  <<  maintain  in  their  utmost  rigour/'  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance of  a  directly  contrary  tendency. 

In  1822,  the  Pope's  refusal  to  confirm  the  Episcopal  nominee  of  the 
Crown  produced  the  following  significant  remonstrance  from  Carvalho, 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  Minister  at 
Rome. 

« If  bis  Holiness  should  still  persist  in  delaying  the  confirmation  of 
the  Bishop-elect  as  coadjutor  and  future  successor  of  the  Bishop  of  Coim- 
bra,  you  will  acquaint  him,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  that  His  Most 
Faithful  Majesty,  while  he  holds  the  respect  he  owes  to  the  Holy  Apo- 
stolic See  and  to  the  Holy  Father,  as  a  sacred  duty,  holds  it  a  no  less  sacred 
duty  to  uphold  the  rights  of  his  *Crown — rights  which  his  august  r«QQ4n 
ancestors  so  often  and  so  gloriously  upheld.  If  His  Holiness  I-  -I 
should  still  persist  in  delaying  the  confirmation  of  the  Bishop-elect  as 
coadjutor  and  future  successor  of  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  you  will  ac- 
quaint him,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  that  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
is  firmly  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  right  established  by  the  fourth  Ca- 
fe) Pari.  Paperg)  1851,  Portugal,  Historical  Memoir,  p.  111. 
(d)  Pari.  Papers,  181&-16,  p.  241.  (e)  Ibid.  1816-17,  pp.  231-239. 

(/)  Ibid.  pp.  244-5. 
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non  of  the  Gouncil  of  ^ce,  'Epifloopam  oportet  mazim^  quidem  ab  omni- 
bas  qui  sunt  in  proyinoift  constitai ;'  and  by  the  twelfth  Canon  of  the 
Laodicean  Council,  ^Episcopi  judicis  metropolitanorum/  aright  which  was 
confirmed  by  Innocent  I.,  Dis.  64,  Can.  5,  by  St.  Leo  in  his  letter  to 
Anastasius  of  Cephalonia,  by  the  seyenth  Council  in  the  second  Canon, 
and  finally  understood  and  confirmed  as  a  general  right  in  the  Decretals 
of  Gregory  IX.  His  Holiness  is  aware  that  Bishops  have  been  thus 
confirmed  and  consecrated  for  thirteen  centuries ;  and,  as  the  holy  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  neither  did  nor  could  change  character,  the  Bishops  con- 
firmed and  consecrated  now  as  they  were  in  those  happy  times,  are  as 
much  Bishops,  and  have  the  same  jurisdiction  and  authority  as  they  pos- 
sessed during  these  thirteen  centuries.  For  the  more  prompt  and  legal 
execution  of  this  resolution.  His  Majesty  even  now  keeps  vacant  the 
Bishopric  of  Tangiers,  which  is  in  the  Royal  gift,  as  you  yourself  have 
lately  observed. 

«  Finally,  you  will  inform  His  Holiness,  that  the  abuse  of  authority 
frequently  occasions  the  adoption  of  measures  of  expediency  and  emer- 
gency ;  and  that  should  His  Majesty  decide  upon  the  confirmation  and 
consecration  of  one  Bishop  in  this  manner  in  his  dominions,  he  will  fol- 
low the  same  course  and  the  same  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  regard  to 
all  Bishoprics  which  he  may  have  to  bestow  "(g) 

This  despatch  was  dated  8th  February,  1822.  In  a  subsequent  des- 
patch to  the  same  minister  upon  the  same  subject,  dated  13th  March, 
r*3851  ^^^^>  Cairalho,  after  citing  Van  Espen  as  *authority  for  the  ju* 
L  J  commune  of  the  Church,  and  declaring  that  His  Majesty  was 
acting  both  <<  as  the  defender  of  the  canons  of  the  Church,''  and  also  of 
«  the  rights  of  his  Crown,"  concludes,  "  But  if  you  see  that  the  spirit  of 
prepossession  or  rather  of  discord  is  perceptible  in  the  Vatican,  you  will 
make  use  of  the  instructions  which  His  Majesty  directed  to  be  sent  to 
you  on  the  8th  of  February  this  year,  protesting  against  the  innovation 
and  the  false  doctrine  of  paying  more  attention  to  a  private  letter  than  to 
legal  testimonials:  and  you  will  prepare  a  note,  stating  to  His  Holiness, 
that  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty  renews  his  declaration  of  adhesion  and 
faithfulness  to  the  Apostolic  See,  hut  that  availing  himself  of  the  rights 
of  the  general  law  (mas  que  utilisando  se  do  direito  commum)  and  of 
the  best  ages  of  Christianity^  he  not  only  proceeds  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  Bishops  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Metropolitans,  but  determines  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  shall  grant  the  dispensations  and  the  ^iritual  fa- 
vours which  they  may  grant  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  the  de- 
positories of  the  authority  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants  of  their 
Churches  and  flock  ;  depriving  of  his  royal  approbation  all  and  any 
Bulls  issued  in  Rome,  or  here^  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  Such  are  Sis 
Majesty's  orders  to  you"(h) 

CCCLXX.  The  language  of  these  instruments  and  their  date  are  re- 
markable.    In  them  not  only  the  superiority  of  the  jus  commune  of  the 

(g)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  pp.  139-40. 

(A)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  143.  In  the  first  despatch  it  is  said:  ''His  Holiness, 
in  the  present  instance,  has  no  right  to  jadge  unless  teeundum  allegata  et  probata^* 
(Sua  Santitade  no  cato  preterite  nSo  tern  direito  de  julgar^  se  nao  iecundurrh  allegata  et 
probata.) 
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Catholic  Charoh  over  the  Pope,  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  disdncUy      j^r.  r  9 
asserted,  but,  as  appears  in  the  last  extract,  a  position  is  taken  up  soaroelji  ^  '       \  " 
if  at  all,  different  from  that  which  has  been  since  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  £ce^ )  cJv'^'^. 
occapied  by  the  national  Ghnrch  of  England. 

*CCCLXXL  There  is  no  existing  Concordat  between(i')  Porta-  r^rogis-i         ^ 
gal  and  Rome.    There  appear  to  have  been  Concordats  of  Pedro  L        -I 
I.  and  John  L,  bat  none  of  later  date. 

CCCLXXII.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  Papal  relations  with  the       -  ^ 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.(y)     By  a  Ball,  dated  A.  D.  1076,  Pope  ' 

Urban  II.  created  Roger,  Coant  of  Calabria  rad  Sicily,  perpetaal  Legatas 
of  the  Roman  See, — a  distinction  which  hnWfftn  transmitted  to  the  eiisl 
v^  monarohfof  the  two  Sicilies. 

By  a  Ball(A;)  of  1139,  Innocent  II.  confirmed  the  act  of  his  predecessor, 
whereby  the  kingdom  of  Sicily^  the  Dachy  of  Apalia,  and  the  principal- 
ity of  Capna,  were  conferred  as  a  feudal  tenure  upon  Roger  II. 

CGCLXXIII.  Thb  tenure  continued  till  a  very  late  period.    For  six     +" 
centuries  the  white  palfrey  (chtnea)  and  7000  golden  ducats  had  been 
claimed,  and  generally  obtained,  by  the  Popes,  as  the  mark  of  the  feudal 
homage  due  from  the  Crown  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1776  that  Ferdinand  (the  First(Z)  of  Naples) 
availed  himself  of  a  quarrel  which  arose  during  the  ceremony  of  present- 
ing these  gifts,  between  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  and  the  Governor  of 
Rome,  altogether  to  get  rid  of  this  homage,  (m) 

Lamenting  that  an  act  of  devotion  towards  the  Holy  Apostles  should 
have  given  rise  to  a  public  quarrel,  he  announced,  or  rather  his  able  min- 
ister Tanucci  announced,  that  henceforward  *the  ceremony  of  r*Q07-i 
presenting  the  palfrey  should  altogether  cease,  and  that  the  ducats  ^  -I 
should  be  privately  presented  as  the  free  gift  of  a  devoted  son  of  the 
Church. 

Rome  protested(9i)  then,  and,  it  is  said,  protests  now,  against  this  dis- 
obedience of  the  Neapolitan  Court. 

CCCLXXIY.  The  Two  Sicilies,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Anjouan     4^ 
race,  followed  the  policy  of  the  Arragonese,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  king- 
doms, to  which,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they  were  succes- 
sively appended.(o) 

The  Spanish  Viceroy  refused  to  give  the  Royal  Exequatur  to  the  pro- 

(i)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  108.  lb.,  1816-17.  Attornej-General's  Petition,  p. 
234.  The  originals  are  said  to  be  in  the  Royal  Archires  of  Torre  de  Tombo,  and 
to  be  found  in  Gabriel  Pereira  de  Castro's  Honomachia,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
Treatise,  De  Mann  Regi&. 

{j"j  Schmauss,  i.  1.  '^  Null  am  in  terr&  potestatis  yestrae,  praeter  Toluntatem  ant 
consilium  yestmm  Legatum  Romans  Ecclesise  statuemus."  The  conquest  of  the 
Saracens  and  the  aid  borne  to  the  Church  are  assigned  as  the  meritorioaa  cause 
of  the  extraordinary  power. 

(k)  lb.  1.  (l)  Sometimes  called  Ferdinand  IV. 

(tn)  CoUetta,  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli,  1.  2,  ziii. 

(n)  "  E  il  Papa  rifiutandoli  dichiard  pid  che  mai  solennemente  le  sue  ragioni  e 
la  disobbedienza  (cosl  la  diceya)  della  corte  di  Kapoli." — CoUetta,  Storia  del  Reame 
di  Napoli,  1.  2,  ziii. 

(0)  The  House  of  Anjou  reigned  at  Naples  about  160  years  after  they  had  been 
expelled  from  Sicily  in  1282.  Alphonso  of  Arragon  first  took  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  a.  d.  1442-3. — ^Giannone,  1.  zxt.  c.  7. 
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mnlgatioD  of  the  Coanoil  of  Trent ;  and  though  the  decrees  of  that  Conn- 
oil  were  allowed  to  be  dijipereed  over  the  kingdom,  orders  were  sent  to 
the  President  and  other  officers  of  the  kingdom  to  snffer  no  innovation  to 
be  introduced  injurious  to  the  royal  prerogatiye. 

The  Bull  In  CoenS.  Domini  was  as  stoutly  resisted,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  Begium  Exeqnatur(p)  as  steadily  maintained  as  in  other  coun- 
Iries. 
J^  CCCLXXY.  In  1728,  Benedict  XIII.  decreed  that  the  service  in  hon- 

'  our  of  Pope  Gregory  YII.  should  be  performed  by  the  secular  and  regular 

r*^RR1  ^'®'Sy*  ^^®  decree  was  reprinted  *and  published  at  Naples. 
L  J  The  Secretary  of  State(^)  reported  to  the  Emperor  Oharles  TI. 
that  he  had  found,  in  the  service  ordered  to  be  used,  these  words; 
« <  conira  ffenrici  imperatoru  impias  cancUw  fortU  per  omnia  cUhleta 
impavidus  permansitj  teque  pro  muro  domui  Israel  ponere  nan  Hmuitf 
eundem  Henrlcwn  in  profandum  malorum  prolapsum  Jiddium  commt^ 
flume,  regnoque  privavit,  atque  tubditos  populos  fide  ei  datd  liberavit,' 
The  meaning  of  these  words/'  continues  the  Secretary  of  State,  <<  appear- 
ing to  me  too  injurious  to  the  aathority  of  Princes,  too  fftvonrable  to 
seditions,  and  contrary  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  State,  I  thought  it  right 
to  leave  the  business  to  the  Delegate  of  the  Boyal  Jurisdiction,  that  he 
might  lay  it  before  the  Court,  as  he  did  in  my  presence,  where  the  im- 
port of  the  said  words  having  been  duly  weighed,  they  were  easily  per- 
ceived to  betray  the  vast  design  harboured  by  the  Court  of  Rome  to  at- 
tempt to  make  itself  a  Sovereignty  over  all  the  temporal  Princes  and  to 
render  them,  as  it  were,  its  subjects  and  dependants,  so  that  the  Papal 
Court  might  deprive  Kings  of  their  kingdoms,  and  transfer  them  to  whom- 
soever it  liked  best— a  strange  and  unjust  conceit,  directly  contrary  to 
the  institution  of  the  Pontificate.  .  .  .  The  serious  and  intolerable 
evils  accruing  to  the  independence  of  Princes  in  general,  and  to  your 
Majesty's  ^Imperial  and  Boyal  Rights  in  particular,  from  the  publication 
of  the  aforesaid  lessons,  would  authorise  u«|  in  imitation  of  the  usages 
and  the  prudence  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  to  prohibit  the  lessons  them- 
selves, charging  the  Bishops  not  to  insert  them  in  the  Breviary.  But," 
oontiunes  the  Secretary,  alleging  various  reasons,  <<  it  is  thought  more 
advisable  simply  to  order  the  printers  to  be  confined,  and  all  the  copies 
of  the  said  lessons  to  be  seised,  fcur  no  other  ostensible  motive  than  be- 
cause a  foreign  publication  had  been  imported,  reprinted,  and  sold  with- 
P^noQ-i  out  any  previous  license,  contrary  to  the  Royal  Regulations, 
I-         J  *and  particularly,  because  the  reprint  is  said  to  have  taken  place 

(p)  In  the  thirty-third  book  of  his  Historj,  Giannone  deyotes  chap.  iii.  to  the 
dispates  about  the  reception  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  in  chap.  W,  he  discusses  the 
reception  of  the  Bull  In  Coenft  Domini,  in  chap.  t.  the  necessity  of  the  Ezeqnatnr 
Begium  for  all  mandates  from  Rome :  but  see  more  especially  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  fortieth  book,  for  the  account  of  the  strenous  maintainance  by  Charles  YL  of 
the  Regium  Exequatur  against  Clement  XL,  ^'  Stabili  fermamente  la  necessity  del 
Begio  Exequatur  in  tutte  le  Bolle,  BreTi,  o  altre  proTisioni  che  vengono  da  Roma." 
This  was  yehemently  condemned  by  Clement  XL,  but  acquiesced  in  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Innocent  XIII. 

(g)  Consultation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  &c. 
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with  the  permiflaion  of  the  magistratesi  when  no  saoh  permission  had 
heen  granted^r) 

CGCLXX  VI.  («)In  1761,  the  Seeretarj  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Royal  j^ 
Jorisdiction  at  Naples,  referring  to  what  had  been  done  in  1728,(<)  pro* 
hibited  in  the  kingdom  the  nse  of  ordtnarii  (prayer-books)  which  con- 
tained directions  for  reading  the  senrioe  to  G-regory  TII.9  and  the  Bull 
In  Comdj  and  what  were  called  ^^  casus  reservati  JSminentissttno  el  Reve' 
rendissimo  Domino." 

In  1769,  Ferdinand  L,  by  the  advice  of  Tanncci,  woald  not  allow  the 
Papal(t«)  confirmation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  to  contain  the  wordS| 
« Per  ffrazia  deUa  Sede  Aposiolica,"  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Pope  re- 
fused to  consecrate  the  Bishop  nominated  by  the  Crown  to  the  See  of 
Potensa,  and  persisted  in  the  refusal  till  the  King  wrote  to  him  that,  if 
the  consecration  should  be  longer  delayed,  he  would  cause  each  new 
Bishop,  in  every  province  of  his  kingdom,  to  be  consecrated  by  three 
eiisting  Bishops,  according  torthe  ancient  practice  of  the  Church. 

CCCLXXVII.     (x)The  4kSdkg  Conoordat(  j<)  between  Rome  and  the      T^ 
Two  Sicilies  bears  date  the  16ih  February,  1828;  the  29th  article  of 
which  contains  the  following  oath : — 

<<  I  swear  and  promise,  on  the  holy  Gospels  of  God,  obedience  and 
allegiance  to  his  Royal  Majesty;  and  I  also  promise,  that  I  will  have  no 
communication,  that  I  will  not  partake  in  any  design,  that  I  will  main- 
tain no  suspicious  connection,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  which  may  en- 
danger ppblic  tranquillity;  and  that  if  I  am  aware  that  any  machination 
*is  being  carried  on,  whether  in  my  diocese  or  elsewhere,  to  the  r^cOQA-i 
disadvantage  of  the  State,  I  will  make  the  same  known  to  his  ^  ^ 
Maje8ty/'(2) 

CCCLXXYIII.  With  respect  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  Dukes  ^ 
of  Savoy  appear  to  have  had,  like  other  Sovereigns,  contests  with  the 
Pope  at  an  early  period.(a)  The  earliest  document  relating  to  that  part 
of  the  Regale  which  concerns  the  nomination  to  bishoprics  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  is  a  Brief  of  Nicholas  Y.,  in  which  he  promises  Louis 
U.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  never  to  institute  any  persons  to  any  archbishopric, 
bishopric,  or  abbey,  <<nisi  habitis  prius  per  nos  intentione  et  consensu 
ipsius  Ducis."(&) 

CCCLXXXIX.  The  Right  of  Royal  Nomination  was  further  con-       -^ 
firmed  by  a  Brief  of  Leo  X.,  in  1515,  in  the  text  of  which  the  above 
expressions  of  Nicholas  Y.  were  referred  to,  and  by  the  Brief  of  Clement 

(r)  Pari.  Papers,  1816-17,  pp.  161-4. 

(9)  Ibid.,  p.  156. 

h)  Consultation  of  the  Uarqnis  Nicolas  Fragg^iani,  Ac.  (u)  Pins  VI. 

(x)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  pp.  274-278,  where  it  is  set  out. 

(y)  A  Convention,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  in 
1838. 

f  j)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  287. 

(a)  lb.,  1816-17,  1851.  Six  volumes  of  Treaties  between  the  House  of  Savoy 
and  Foreign  Powers  are  referred  to. 

{b)  '*Neminem  prseficiemus  seu  illis  (alluding  to  archbishoprics,  bishoprics, 
abbeys)  de  quorumcunque  personis  non  providebimus  nisi  habitis  prius  per  nos 
mientione  et  eanaentuiptitu  Ducit^  de  personis  idoneis  ad  hujusmodi  regimine  seu 
dignitatis  promovendls,  vel  de  quorum  personis  tales  provisiones  fuerint  faciende." 
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ym.,  on  the  19th  of  Jane,  1695,  to  Dake  Charles  Emanael.  There 
are  also  Briefs  of  Sextas  IV.,  Innocent  YIII.,  and  Julias  II.,  restrict- 
ing and  prohibiting  the  nomination  of  strangers  to  benefices  in  Sardinia. 
The  royal  privileges  were  admitted,  by  a  Brief  of  Innocent  XII.  on 
July  31,  A.  D.  1700,  to  extend  to  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Saxoay, 
south  of  the  Alps.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Victor  Amedeos,  the  first 
King  of  Sardinia. 

J-  CCCLXXX.  By  three  successive  Concordats  of  1727, 1741,  1760,(c) 

^  the  Regale  was  further  confirmed,  and  extended  to  Churches  formally 
excepted ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Curia  to  the  revenues  of  vacant 
r*^Qn  I^^D^fices,  and  to  the  property  'of  deceased  clergymen,  were  aban- 
L  -I  doned.  In  1728,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights  were  clearly 
defined  by  Victor  Emanuel,  in  the  Code  Vittorina,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Clement  XII. 

CCCLXXXI.  By  the  Regulations  of  1770,  (s.  6,  c.  1,)  it  is  provided, 
that  the  nominations  made  by  the  Crown  to  the  higher  or  consistorial 
dignities,  and  which  have  been  sent  to  Rome,  shall  be  expedited  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  the  patents  of  collation  to  any 
ecclesiastical  office  shall  be  expedited  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  In  1831,  a  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  was 
appointed,  and  upon  him  are  now  devolved  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of 
the  Home  Secretary.(cf) 

^  CCCLXXXII.  By  a  Royal  Decree  of  21st  December,  1850,  (s.  7, 

Article  2,)  it  is  provided,  that  the  Council  of  Munster  shall  deliberate 
on  the  proposition  relating  to  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  sees,  and  that 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  shall  carry  on  all  ecclesiastical  negotiar 
tions  with  Rome. 

^  GCCLXXXIII.  As  to  the  form  of  nomination  to  the  Pope,  the  King's 

representative  at  Rome  delivers  to  His  Holiness  the  royal  letter  announc- 
ing the  individual  nominated  to  the  vacant  see.  Formerly  these  letters 
contained  the  expressions  '^in  virtik"  or  "in  forsadel  diritto  ohe  ci  com- 
pete nominiamo,"  &c.;  but  now  the  simpler  form,  «abbiamo  nominato 

come  nominiamo  il alia  vaoante  mitra,''  &o.     They  conclude  with 

a  request  that  the  Pope  will  order  the  necessary  provisions  {providetae). 
^        CCCLXXXI V.  The  right  of  the  Exequatur  has  been  always  carefully 
maintained  in  Sardinia. 

The  most  ancient  history  of  this  country  has  records  of  the  necessity 
P^qoon  of  the  approval  by  the  civil  power  of  the  provisions  of  *the 
*-  -i  Roman  See.  The  inspection  of  these  documents  was  at  first 
intrusted  to  the  Governors,  afterwards  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice 
or  the  Senates.  The  instructions  to  these  bodies  were  that  no  Bull, 
Brief,  Letters,  or  Decree,  should  be  published  or  executed  until  it  had 
been  presented  for  the  Exequatur.  Notaries  were  strictly,  forbidden  to 
exercbe  their  calling  in  the  way  of  recording  or  authenticating  any  pro- 

(e)  Confirmed  by  a  Brief  of  llth  June,  1791. 

{a)  By  the  18th  Article  of  the  Constitution,  the  Crown  exercises  the  rights  of 
the  civil  power  in  the  matter  of  benefices  and  nominations. 

By  8.  1,  of  Article  6,  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  2l8t  December,  1850,  the  royal 
patronage  belongs  to  the  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Aflfairs,  Grace,  and  Justice. 
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▼ision  proceeding  from  Rome,  for  which  th&  Exoqnatar  had  not  been 
obtained.  The  right  of  the  Exequatur  was,  moreover,  recognized  bj 
Beneaict  XIY .  in  his  «  Concordata  Istnuione  Pontifioia"  of  1742,  which 
had  reference  to  the  Concordat  of  1727. 

In  1787,  a  Sardinian  agent  was  established  in  Rome,  according  to  the 
example  of  other  Courts,  with  a  royal  office,  through  the  agency  of 
which,  all  petitions,  without  exception,  of  Sardinian  subjects,  for  pro* 
visions  which  were  to  have  effect  «  nel  foro  esterno,"  were  to  be  obtained. 
When  (Jenoa  was  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  the  Legation  of 
Piedmont  was  extended  to  this  new  acquisition. 

And  lastly,  by  the  Decree  of  April  25,  1848,  all  provisions  from 
Rome  must  receive  the  Royal  Exequatur  before  they  can  be  considered 
by  the  tribunal,  or  executed  by  the  prelate  or  any  party  charged  there- 
with. The  only  exceptions  appear  to  be  provisions  respecting  matters 
Tpely  spiritual,  such  as  dogmatical  Bulls,  indulgences,  jubilees,  &c. 
In  Savoy  and  the  other  provinces,  where  the  Gallician  customs  are 
still  in  use,  nothing  is  exempt  but  the  Briefs  of  the  Sacred  Penitentiary 
or  the  sealed  letters  sent  to  confessors  with  powers  reserved  to  the  Pope 
to  absolve  from  certain  sinsTJ 

CCCLXXXV.  The  anciSdt  Florentine  Republic,(«)  the  Government     ^ 
of  the  Medici,  and  of  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon  family,  have  been  in 
succession  equally  watchful  to  prevent  any  ^infringement  of  the  r^eooo-i 
sovereignty  of  the  State  by  the  act  of  any  foreign  power.  ^        -I 

CCCLXXXVI.  Under  this  category  they  appear  always  to  have  con-  j^ 
sidered  the  exercise  of  Papal  authority  within  their  dominions,  which  has 
been  regulated  by  a  series  of  laws  issued  by  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  State,  and  which  have  been  constantly  enforced ;  and  the  necessity 
of  the  Regium  Exequatur  has  been  maintained  in  Tuscany  with  great 
vigilanoe.(/) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  vacancy  of  an  episcopal  see,  the  Sovereign  of 
he  Grand  Duchy  causes  a  list  of  four  candidates  to  be  presented  to  the 
Pope,  with  an  understanding  that  the  first  must  be  chosen,  even  if  he  be 
not  duly  qualified. 

This  custom  appears  to  be  immemorial,  and  to  have  been  sanctioned 
by  various  pontificial  Briefs.  Every  subject  of  the  Grand  Duke  must 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  Government  previously  to  applying,  in  any 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  to  the  Pope ;  and  every  Brief  or  De- 
cree obtained  in  consequence  of  the  application  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Placet  or  <<  Regio  Exequatur*'  of  the  Sovereign,  without  which  no 
Papal  Brief,  Bull,  or  Decree  has  any  judicial  validity  in  any  civil  or 
temporal  matters.  ^ 

CCCLXXXYII.  (A  recent  Concordat  has  been  entered  into  between 
Rome  and  Tuscany^nd,  like  that  of  Austria,  very  favourable  to  the 
Roman  Sej^l 

CGCLXl^yill.  No  State  ever  more  strictly  resisted  the  Papal  autho-      ^ 
rity  than  yenice.(^)    She  excluded  ecclesiastics  from  the  councils  and 

e)  Pari.  Papers,  1816-17,  p.  109.    Ibid.,  1851,  p.  329. 
/)  See  especially  the  Gircalar  Letter  of  Dake  Leopold,  25th  October,  1797. 
)  ParL  Papers,  1816-17,  p.  106. 
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pablic  employments  of  the  State.     The  Government  of  her  Church  was 
divided  between  the  patriarchates  of  Venice  and  Aquileia. 

When  Sixtos  lY.  excommunicated  yenice,(A)  the  Council  of  TTeD 
ordered  the  Patriarch  and  all  the  Venetian  clergy  to  transmit,  unopened, 
r*3941  ^  ^^^  inquisitors  of  the  State  any  Bull  Hh&t  might  be  addressed 
■-  J  to  them  by  the  Holy  See.  These  commands  were  strictly  obeyed. 
An  appeal  was  lodged  with  the  tributary  Patriarch  to  a  future  council| 
from  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  The  Patriarch,  in  consequence 
of  the  appeal,  suspended  the  interdict,  and  sent  a  summons  to  the  Pope 
to  appear  before  a  future  Council. 

In  1754  the  Yentian  Senate  put  forth  a  decree,  forbidding  the  publi- 
cation of  any  Bull ;  and  in  the  same  year  expressly  prohibited  Yenitians 
from  applying  to  Bome  for  any  dispensation  which  could  not  be  obtained 
through  the  Bishop,  and  from  applying  at  all  to  Bome  except  through 
the  Bishop. 
A  GCCLXXXIX.  (i)With  respect  to  Bavaria,  the  Treaty  which  regulates 

/         the  relations  between  that  kingdom  and  the  See  of  Bome  is  the  subsist- 
ing Concordat  of  1817.(A;) 

It  begins  as  follows :  <<  Sanctitas  sua  Summus  Pontifex  Pius  YII.  et 
Majestas  sua  Maximilianus  Josephus  Bavarise  Bex,  debita  solicitudine 
oupientes,  ut  in  iis  quae  ad  res  ecclesiasticas  pertinent  certus  stabilisque 
in  BavarisB  regno  terrisque  ei  subjectis  constituatur  ordo,  solemnem  pro- 
pterea  canventionem  inire  decreverunt.'' 

It  provides  for  the  nomination  of  Bishops  by  the  Crown  to  be  followed 
by  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  prelates  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath  on  their  installation : — 

<<  Ego  jure  et  promitto  ad  sancta  Dei  Evangelia  obedientiam  et  fideli- 
tatem  Begi»  Majestati :  item  promitto  me  nullam  oommunicationem  habi- 
turum,  nullique  consilio  interfuturum,  nullamque  suspectam  unionem 
neque  intra  neque  extra  conservaturum  quso  tranquillitati  publicaa  noceat, 
et  si  tarn  in  Diocoesi  mea  quam  alibi  noverim  aliquid  in  States  damnum 
tractari,  Majestati  suas  manifestabo.'' 
T"  T'Sd')!  *(^CC^C.  Contemporaneously  with  this  Concordat  was  pro- 
1-  -I  mulgated  what  is  called  the  <<  Beligion  Edict"(^  in  the  Bavarian 
Constitution  (Part  8,  par.  68,  59,)  containing  these  provisions : — 

«  58.  In  conformity  to  the  general  mandates  hitherto  existing  in  the 
royal  dominions,  no  laws,  ordinances,  nor  other  regulations  issued  by  the 
Church  shall  be  promulgated  and  carried  into  effect  without  the  sovereign 
concurrence  and  sanction.  The  clerical  authorities  are  bound,  after  re- 
oeiving  the  royal  sanction  for  the  promulgation  (^placet,)  to  state  the  same 
expressly  on  all  occasions,  at  the  outset  of  the  publication  of  the  ordi- 
nances issued  by  them. 

«  59.  Public  notices  issued  by  the  clerical  Government,  which  refer 
solely  to  the  priesthood  under  its  authority,  and  which  emanate  from 

(h)  Sismond  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Rep.  de  Tltal.,  ii.  p.  235. 

U)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  47. 

(k)  Eichhorn,  Kirchenrecht,  B.  ill.  Abschn.  L  11,  p.  564.  Philllpps,  Eircben- 
recht,  B.  iii.  Kap.  10,  Abscha.  145. 

{I)  Tbis  Concordat  will  be  foand  in  tbe  Appendices  to  tbe  works  of  Elchborn 
and  Pbillipps,  and  in  tbe  Pari.  Papers  of  1851. 
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^  approved  and  univerBal  regalations,  require  no  renewed  sanction.    Thb  //a^^jj 

pJadtum  regium  is  accorded  by  the  King/'  i!!!r^j3v 
In  1824  these  provisions  were  revised  and  extended.  p  ,2?*^^ 

In  1852  a  Concordat  was  signed  between  the  Pope  and  the  President  ^^^./^^ 


> 


of  the  Republic  of  Oosta  Bioa,  which  provides : —  Hlo^i  Ij 
Art.  1.  The  same  declaration  as  in  the  kst  Spanish  Concordat  as  to  the     ^^   (^' 

"loman  Catholic  Religion.  ^  i  ^' 
Art.  4.  That  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  being  the  chief  of  the  Universal      *  ^^  * 


Churchy  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  People  may  have  free  intercourse  with  /^  j  s  '^' 
him,  CY.^.//vi^ 

Art.  7,  8.  A  power  of  Nomination  granted  in  return  for  Dotation.      '^  ^sr  ^^^ 
Art.  14.  "  That  taking  the  times  into  consideration,  civil  causes  and  ^  f  1^  ^  ^ 
temporal  rights  of  ecclesiastics  are  to  be  tried  before  lay  judges.''  J     '  >^  ^ 

Art.  20.  That  no  obstacle  be  interposed  to  the  erection  of  monasteries  /^-^'T^JL^j 
or  nunneries.  /  ^>i  ^^*^ 

•Art.  28.  PubUc  prayer  to  be—  [*396]  J^  y 

«  Domine  salvam  fac  rempublicam.  /v#  iO(^^^ 

«Domine  salvum  fac  PrsdsidAm  ejus.'*      ^  /2f^iu.,-.v^/. 

Art.  26.  All  laws,  &c.,  at  variance  with  this  Convention  are  an- 

^^.../.JUx^^yjUr^i^^CHAPTER  VIII.  [*S97]    l^^ 

THB  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  OF  THB  PAPAOT  WITH  VORBION  8TATBS 

IN  WHIOH   A   PROTESTANT  OHUROH    18  ESTABLISHED ^BULLIJl    OIB- 

CUMBORIPTIONUM.(a) 

GCCXCI.  The  territorial  changes  in  Europe|(&)  and,  indeed,  in  the  4.s 
world,  which  followed  upon  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  brought  the  Roman 
See  into  immediate  contact  with  Protestant  States,  with  which  it  had 
hitherto  had  no  relations.  By  that  treaty,  territories  inhabited  for  the 
most  part  by  Roman  Catholics,  accustomed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  as  an  indispensable  part  of  their  religious  belief,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Sovereigns  who  had  always  oonddered  the  rejection  and  denial 
of  hb  authority  as  necessary  for  the  political  and  religious  welfare  of  their 
dominions.  Rome  had  no  longer  to  deal  exclusively  with  those  Princes, 
whofbore,  as  their  proudest  distinctions,  the  religious  titles  which  she  had 
conferred  upon  them.  Her  intercourse  was  no  longer  to  be  confined  to 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  The  Catholic  King,  His  Most  Faithful 
Majesty,  or  His  Apostolical  Majesty. 

The  Duke  of  Muscovy,  whom  Rome  had  not  long  ago  regarded  with 
Chinese  indifference  as  an  outside  barbarian,  had  become  one  of  the  most 

(m)  Annaaire  des  Denz  MondeSi  1862.    See  De  Pradt,  Concordat  de  rAm6riqae 
AVAr.  Rome.     (Paris  :  1827.) 

De  Praat,  Les  Quatre  Concordats,  t  i.  arant-prcpoSi 
Walter,  as.  42,  43.,  as  to  the  Qreek  Church. 
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powerful  European  potentateSi  nuHing  to  his  ancient  title  of  Chief  of  the 
Greek  Church,  that  of  Protector  of  ten  millions  of  Boman  Catholic  Poles. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  whom  fifty  years  ago  Rome  had  still  addressed  as 
r«^0A1  *^^^  Marquis  of  Brandenbourg,  had  grown  into  a  powerful  mo- 
^  -I  narohy  in  fact  as  well  as  name ;  and  had  added  to  its  compact 
military  State  two  ecclesiastical  electorateS|  besides  Prince  bishopricsi 
abbeys  and  chapters. 

The  Protestant  Stadtholder  of  Holland  had  become  possessed  of  that 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigus,  the  Belgio  provinces,  and 
of  the  Prince  Bishopric  of  Li^e.  Passing  by,  therefore,  the  revolations 
of  Boman  Catholic  Southern  America,  in  Europe  alone  a  new  order 
of  things  had  arisen,  to  which  the  application  of  Papal  claims  was  a 
matter  of  great  novelty  and  nicety,  not  the  less  so,  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  Pope  himself.  For  he  did 
not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  a  fact  patent  to  the  world,  namely,-  that 
his  restoration  to  Bome  was  mainly  owing  to  the  energies  and  the  arms  of 
schismatical  and  heretical  powers ;  that  Bussia  and  Prussia — and,  above 
all,  excommunicated  England— had  been  the  prinipal  instruments  in  re- 
seating him  upon  the  pontifical  throne,  from  which  he  had  been  dragged 
by  Boman  Catholic  France. 

CCCXCn.  The  first  remark  which  is  of  importance,  the  object  of  this 
work  being  considered,  is,  that  the  Papal  See  has  entered  into  no  con- 
vention, strictly  speaking,  with  any  Non-Boman-Catholic  State.     Before 
the  year  1850,  the  only  Concordat  since  the  Treaty  o^  Vienna  which  had  ^ 
been  entered  into  was  one  with  Bavaria(c)  in  1817^^ough  a  Concord|tJ^ 
very  favourable  to  Bome  is  said  to  be  still  pending  in  AustriaT) 

The  communications  between  the  Boman  See  and  the  Protestant  States 
of  Germany  have  assumed  the  form  of  edicts  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
with  respect  to  the  creation,  restoration,  and  general  adjustment  of  dioceses, 


r*3991  ®°^^^^^^  <'Bulls9  Circumscriptionis/'  and  on  the  part  of  the  State 
*-  J  a  ^recognition  of  these  Bulls  in  a  domestic  law  or  statute  subse- 
quently promulgated. 

CCCXCIII.(c^)  To  this  adoption  of  the  regulations  of  Bome  by  the 
placet  of  the  territorial  power,  German  jurists  are  careful  not  to  ascribe 
that  binding  power,  for  the  future,  which  is  inherent  in  a  Treaty  or  Con- 
cordat. The  acts  of  the  State,  which  clothe  these  Papal  Edicts  with  the 
character  of  municipal  law  emphatically  recite  that  their  force,  as  such, 
is  derived  from  the  Sovereign  who  promulgates  then ;  and  the  Bulls  relat- 
ing to  Prussia  and  Hanover  recite  that  they  have  been  framed  with  the 
acquiescence  and  consent  of  the  Sovereign. 

CCCXCIY.  The  Bulla  circumscriptionis  for  Prussia  is  known  by  the 
title  «  De  Salute,"(e)  the  words  with  which  the  instrument  begins ;  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  beginning  "  Dilecti  filii.''     In  both  doou- 

(c)  Eichhoni,  Kirchenrecht,  I.  Band,  B.  ii.  Abschn.  ii.  c.  1.  Phillipps,  Kirchen- 
recbt,  3,  623,  for  the  statas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  generallji  in  Germany. 

(d)  Vide  Eichhom,  snpra.  Kluber,  Oeffent  Recht  des  Deutechen  Bundes,  Tb. 
2,  8.  420.    Phillipps,  3,  677,  8-9,  complains  of  this  constrnction. 

(e)  The  Bnll  is  given  at  length  in  the  Appendices  to  Eichhoni  and  PhUlipps, 
and  in  the  Pari.  Papers.    See  below. 
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ments  the  approbation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  reeited.     This  Boll 
was  sanctioned  bj  a  cabinet  otder  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  (/) 

The  Bulla  circumscriptionis  for  Hanover  bears  date  the  26th  March, 
1824,  and  begins,  <<  Imperio  Romanorum  Pontifioium  3"  *it  recites  r*4AA-| 
that  Pius  YIL  had  considered  the  matter,  and  proceeds,  <'re  >-  -^ 
propterea  coUatd  cum  Serenissimo/<  G^orgis  Quarto  regnorum  Magnse  Bri- 
tannisd  et  Hibemise  unitorum  necnon  Hannoverse  Rege,'*  &c.  This  Bull 
was  ratified  bj  a  rojal  sanction  of  Oeorge  lY.,  dated  from  Carlton  House 
in  England^^) 

CCCXCV.  According  to  the  Law  of  Hanover,(A)  all  Bulls  and  Briefs     ^- 
require  the  Royal  Placet,  unless  they  relate  solely  to  spiritual  matters, 
aud  if  they  do,  they  are  to  be  brought  under  the  superversion  of  the 
King.     The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Hanover  take  a  very  stringent 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Crown.(t) 

(/)  "  Berlin,  August  23,  1821. 

"  Whereas  the  Papal  Bull  submitted  to  me  by  you,  which  begins  with  the  words 
<De  salute  animanim,'  and  is  dated  Rome,  the  16th  of  July  of  this  year  (zvii-Cal. 
Aug.,)  agrees  in  its  essential  contents  with  that  arrangement  which  was  entered 
into  on  the  25th  of  March  of  this  year,  respecting  the  establishment,  endowment, 
and  limits  of  the  archbishoprics  and  Bishoprics  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  State, 
and  of  all  subjects  having  reference  thereto,  and  which  was  already  sanctioned 
by  me  on  the  9th  of  June  of  this  year,  I  will  hereby  give,  on  your  proposal — also 
to  the  essential  contents  of  this  Bull,  namely,  to  what  concerns  the  enactments  re- 
specting things  having  reference  to  the  before-mentioned  subjects — my  royal  ap- 
proval and  sanction,  by  virtue  of  which  these  enactments  are  to  be  observed  as 
the  binding  statute  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  State,  by  all  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns. 

"  This,  my  royal  approval  and  sanction,  I  £^ve  in  virtue  of  my  sovereign  rights, 
and  without  prejudice  to  these  rights,  as  well  as  to  all  my  subjects  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  the  State. 

"  Accordingly,  this  Bull  is  to  be  printed  in  the  Collection  of  Laws,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry of  Ecclesiastical  Laws  is  to  take  care  of  its  execution. 

"(Signed)        Fbedbbio  William. 

"  To  the  State  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Hardenberg." 
—Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  169. 

(ff)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  pp.  90-102.  See  Appendices  to  Eichhom  and  Phillippa 
for  the  Bull. 

(h)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  89. 

(t)  **  Form  of  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  be  taken  by  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in 

Hanover. 

"  I,  N.  N.,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  Administrator  of  Osnabruch,  swear  &c.,  &c., 
on  oath  before  the  Almighty  and  All-knowing  God,  that  after  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  and  nominated  Administrator  of  the 
Diocese  of  Osnabruch,  I  will  be  true,  devoted,  obedient,  and  subject  to  His  Majesty 
Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover,  Royal  Prince  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  &c.,  my  most  gracious 
King  and  Ruler  of  the  land,  and  to  his  illustrious  legal  successors  in  the  Govern- 
ment. I  will  promote,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  in  the  practical  circle  allotted  to 
me,  what  may  advantage  His  Majesty  and  the  common  welfare  (avoiding  injury 
and  disadvantage ;)  and  truly  and  conscientiously  attend  to  my  episcopal  office, 
and  my  episeopal  administration.  I  will  take  pains  to  lead  a  worthy  and  irreproach- 
able life,  and  most  zealously  will,  above  all,  be  anxious  that  Christian  knowledge 
and  true  piety,  joined  with  reverence  towards  the  head  of  the  State  and  love  to  the 
fatherland  shall  take  deep  root  and  blosson  with  the  vigour  in  the  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  entrusted  to  my  direction,  and  especially  also  in  the  growing  youth. 
I  will  therefore  not  suffer  or  allow  that  priests  or  other  ecclesiastics  under  my  con- 
troll  shall  teach  or  act  in  a  contrary  sense  or  spirit,  or  otherwise,  by  word  or  deed, 
lead  astray,  the  fidelity  of  the  subjects,  and  their  loyalty  to  their  King  and  father- 
land ;  and  should  I  get  knowledge  that  anywhere,  within  or  without  my  diocese, 
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r*40n  *CCCXCVI.  The  relations  of  the  Papal  See  with  the  Provinces 
^        -J  of  the  Upper  Rhine  have  been  less  easily  arranged. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1818,(A;)  Wartemberg,  Baden,  the  two  Hessos 
Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  Oldenburgh,  the  Grand  Ducal  and  Duoal  Houses 
of  Saze,  Lttbeck,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  and  Hamburg,  put  forth  a  Latin 
Declaration,  which  thej  subsequently  denominated,  <'  Magna  Charta 
Libertatis  EcclesisB  Catholics  Romanao,''  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
the  German  Princes'  Concordat  of  1446,  upon  the  resolutions  of  the 
Arbishops  at  Ems  (die  Emser  Punktation,)  and  the  Austrian  constitution 
of  the  Church  under  Joseph  II. 

This  declaration  was  resisted  and  replied  to  by  the  Pope,  who  subse- 
quently, in  August,  1821,  promulgated  a  «  Bulla  circumscriptionis  BioD- 
oesium  Provincisd  Ecclesiarum  superioris,''  in  which  he  recited  that  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  territories  above  mentioned  had  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome  to  arrange  matters  respecting  the  foundations  and  dotation  of  oer- 
r«4021  ^^^  bishoprics ;  "  ast  cum  res  omnes  ecolesiasticso,  *de  quibas 
L  J  actum  fuit,  conciliari  minimi  potuerint ;"  His  Holiness  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  make  ecclesiastical  arrangements  for  the  faithful  in  these 
countries,  in  the  hope  that  the  rulers  of  them  would  be  brought  to  a 
better  mind.     This  Bull  begins,  <<  Provida  solersque" 

The  Sovereigns  of  the  provinces  replied  by  a  Kirchenpragmatik,"  in 
which  the  former  resolutions  were  embodied. 

On  the  11th  April,  1827,  the  Pope  promulgated  a  <<  Bulla  erectionis 
Dioecesium  Provincise  Ecclesiastics  Superioris  Rheni,''  beginning  «  Ad 
dominici  gregis  custodiam.''(^) 

In  this  instrument  the  Sovereigns  of  the  respective  territories  were 
allowed  the  power  of  objecting  to  any  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  epis- 
copal  and  archiepiscopal  sees ;  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  they  would 
be  benevolent  towards  their  Catholic  subjects,  who  would  be  most  loyal 
to  them. 

CCCXCVII.  These  Bulls  were  finally  admitted  by  the  respective 
Governments,  it  being  declared  <<  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be 
construed  or  considered  as  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign, 
opposed  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  land,  the  archiepiscopal  and 

anything  shoold  be  intended  which  conld  threaten  with  danger  His  Majesty  the 
King,  his  dignity  and  rights,  as  well  as  the  security,  peace,  aad  welfare  of  the 
State,  I  will  make  immediately  a  faithful  report  thereof.  At  the  same  time  I  de- 
clare berby  that  I  thoroughly  understand,  and  will  cause  to  be  understood,  the  oath 
which  I  have  to  tender  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
before  entcriog  my  oflSce,  and  especially  the  clause  in  this  oath  which  purports, 
*  Hsec  omnia  et  singula  et  inviolabilius  obserrabo,  quo  certior  sum,  nihil  in  illis 
contineri,  quod  juramento  fidelitatis  mese  erga  Regem  Hannoveriae  ejusque  ad 
thronum  successores  debitie  adversari  possit  f  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  in  any 
other  sense,  by  this  said  oath  of  consecration,  bound  to  an  act  or  omission  of  any 
kind  which  would  be  against  my  duty  as  a  subject,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
devotion,  and  subjection  which  I  have  tendered  to  His  Majesty,  my  most  gracious 
King  and  Ruler  of  the  land.  All  this  I  swear,  vow,  and  declare,  so  help  me  God, 
and  His  holy  Word."— -Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  103. 

{k)  PhilHpps,  iii.  529. 

(l)  See  Phillipps,  Band  iii.  and  Eichhom,  ii.  App.  for  these  Bulls ;  and  Pari. 
Papers,  1851.    *<  Further  Correspondence,"  Ac,  p.  2,  Hesse  Gassel,  Nassau,  Ac. 
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epiflcopal  priyflegefi,  or  the  rights  of  the  Evangelical  Oonfession  and 
Church."(m) 

Moreover,  on  the  80th  January,  1830,  the  Qovemments  of  the  States, 
to  which  these  Balls  were  applicable,  promalgated  <<  an  ordinance  rela^ 
tive  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  right  of  protection  and  superintend* 
enoe  over  the  Catholic  Church."  It  recited  the  Bulls,  and  proceeded, 
<<  Now  that,  in  consequence  of  the  agreement  made  (getroffenen  Abrede) 
with  the  Roman  Court,  the  episcopal  sees  and  cathedral  chapters  of  this 
Church  province  are  entirely  filled,  and  they  have  entered  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authorities  connected  *therewith,  we  are  induced,  in  r#4Ao*i 
concurrence  with  the  other  Governments  in  the  Upper  Rhine  ^  ^ 
Province,  to  publish  and  make  known  the  following  ordinances  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  right  of  protection  and  superintendence  over  the 
Catholic  Church  in  our  dominions.'' 

Then  follow  thirty-nine  Articles,  in  none  of  which  the  Roman  See  is 
mentioned,  except  in  the  fifth,  which  declares  that  all  Roman  Bulls  and 
Briefs  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that  Bulls  which 
have  received  it  are  only  binding  so  long  as  nothing  contrary  to  them 
shall  have  been  enacted  by  the  State.  That  the  sanction  of  the  State  is 
necessary  not  only  for  present  but  for  former  Papal  ordinances,  if  it  be 
intended  to  use  them.  Otherwise  all  reference  to  <<  foreign''  authority  is 
forbidden,  and  the  '<  Metropolitan"  is  spoken  of  throughout  as  the  cede* 
siastical  superior. 

By  Article  3.-— <<  Every  State  exercises  its  inalienable  sovereign  right 
of  protection  and  superintendence  {Majestatsrechte  des  Sckuizes  und  der 
Oberaufsicht)  over  the  Church  to  its  full  extent." 

By  Article  8. — '<The  Metropolitan  constitution  is  re-established 
according  to  its  original  intention,  and  the  exercise  of  the  Metropolitan 
rights  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  are  under  the  united  protection  of  the 
collective  States." 

By  Article  10. — <<The  Church  disputes  (kirchlkhe  S^reitsaehen)  of 
Catholics  may  in  no  case  be  carried  out  of  the  province,  or  before  foreign 
judges ;  and  therefore,  in  their  respect,  the  necessary  regulations  will  be 
made." 

By  Article  15. — "  No  ecclesiastic  can  be  elected  Bishop  who  is  not  a 
Qerman  by  birth  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  the  vacant  episco- 
pal see  is  situated,  or  of  one  of  the  States  which  have  united  to  form 
such  diocese." 

By  Article  16 «  The  Bishop  elect  is  to  apply  to  the  Superior  of  the 

Church  for  information  immediately  after  the  election.  Prior  to  conse- 
cration he  is  to  take  the  oaths  of  fidelity  and  obedience  in  his  quality  of 
Bishop  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country." 

By  Article  17. — "After  having  received  consecration,  *the  r^AfiA-t 

Bishop  enters  into  full  exercise  of  the  rights  and  duties  con-  ^        J 

nected  with  the  episcopacy,  and  the  Governments  will  not  sufhr  him  to 

be  impeded ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  effectually  protect  him." 

By  Article  22. — "Taxes  or  rates,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  or 

(m)  PhilllppB,  iii.  532.  Pari.  Papers,  1861.   "  Farther  Correspondence,"  &o.,  p.  3. 
NOYXMBIB,  1856 18 
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by  whatever  names  they  may  be  called,  shall  not  be  raised  either  by  oar 
own  or  by  foreign  eoclosiastical  anthorities/' 

By  Article  33. — <<  No  ecclesiastic  can  accept  any  dignities,  pensions, 
decorations  or  titles  from  foreigners  without  the  consent  of  his  Sove- 
reign." 

By  Article  34. — <<  Every  ecclesiastic,  before  he  receives  the  Ohorch 
ordination,  shall  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Head  of  the  State,  and 
swear  canonical  obedience  to  the  Bishop.'' 

By  Article  36. — <<The  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  the  laity  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  State  authorities,  whenever  an  abase  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  takes  place  against  them." 

tK3CXCyin.  The  object  of  these  regulations  is  manifestly  to  form  a 
national  Catholic  Church. 

tfhe  Pope  remonstrated  in  a  letter  directed  to  the  Archbishops  of  the 
provinces,  beginning  «  Pervenerat  non  Ua"  complaining  of  ecclesiastical 
assent  having  been  given  to  many  of  the  provisions,  and  of  a  breach  of 
the  alleged  convention  between  the  Princes  and  the  Roman  See.  The 
Bishops  of  the  Upper  Rhine  have  lately  demanded  a  repeal  of  many 
secular  provisions  concerning  the  Church,  and  have  claimed  a  right  of 
free  communicatioirwith  Bome.(A^ 

GCCXCIX.  Saxony  presents  tne  solitary  instance  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Sovereign  over  a  Lutheran  people — a  state  of  things  ezactiy  reversed 
in  Belgium. 

r*4051      *CCCC«  I^  ^^^  fifiteenth  century,  the  Prince  and  the  people 
L        J  of  Saxony  embraced  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Religion.(o) 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (1552,)  of  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg (1555,)  and  of  the  additional  articles  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
were  strictly  applied  to  Saxony. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  Saxony  was  President  of 
the  <<  Corpus  Evangelicorum,'*  the  politically-recognised  part  of  the  Im- 
perial Representation. 

Upper  Lusatia  was  acquired  by  the  Electoral  House  of  Saxony  in 
1635,  at  the  Peace  of  Prague.  In  this  province  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  prevailed,  and  the  preservation  of  its  rights  was  confirmed  by 
the  Elector. 

Augustus  the  Strong  acquired  the  Crown  of  Poland,  and  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faith;  but  he  secured  to  his  country,  by  what  is  called 
«the  Reservation"  (Reservalien,)  all  its  religious  rights.  Till  1697  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faith  was  only  tolerated  in  Saxony. 

By  Article  Y.  of  the  Treaty  of  Posen,  and  by  mandate  of  the  16th 
of  FeUruary,  1807,  Roman  Catholics  and  Evangelists  were  placed  on  an 
equality  as  to  their  religious  worship,  and  as  to  their  civil  and  political 
rights.  But  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  State, 
and  its  fixed  government,  were  established  by  a  law  promulgated  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1829. 

(n)  Pbillipps,  Band  lii.  App.    Pari.  Papers,  1861.    ^^  Further  CorreipondeneeJ' 
Gazette  de  Hanaa,  1851  (before  Jane.) 
(o)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  223. 
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This  law  gave  an  organic  oonstrnction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch 

withont  any  Concordat  from  the  See  of  Some. 
In  the  old  hereditary  dominions  there  is  an  Apostolic  Vicariate,  to 

which  office  the  Pope  appoints  one  of  the  native  clergy  proposed  to  him 

by  the  King.    The  Apostolic  Vicar  iJies  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 

King. 
In  Upper  Lusatia  the  episcopal  duties  are  performed  by  the  Dean  at 

Brediflsin  or  Baatzen ;  the  Dean  is  chosen  by  the  Chapter  and  confirmed 

by  the  Bang.(^) 
♦There  are  no  bishoprics  in  Saxony.    When  the  Pope  makes  r#4Ag-i 

tbe  Apostolic  Vicar  or  the  Dean  a  Bishop,  it  is  in  partihus  infi-  ^        -> 

ddium. 
The  Placet  (^)  is  required  for  every  notification  of  the  Pope  or  the 

Apostolic  Vicar.     The  right  of  the  Placet  is  incident  to  the  sovereignty 

of  the  State,  whether  the  Eang  be  Roman  Catholic  or  not. 
All  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  subject  to  the  Department  of  Public 

lostmction  {dca  Minuterium  der  CuUur,)    Complaints  of  the  abuse  of 

tbe  ecclesiastical  power  are  brought  before  this  department  and  before 

tbe  Cabinet. 
CCCCI.  In  Denmark(r)  no  communication  since  the  Reformation  has       h 

taken  place  with  Rome.    At  Copenhagen  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic 

ebapel,  under  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  Government,  who  are  bound 

by  treaty  to  tolerate  a  Protestant  chapel  at  Vienna. 
In  Sweden  and  Norway(<)  there  is  no  arrangement  of  the  nature  of  a 

Concordat  subsisting  between  the  Crown  and  Rome.    From  the  time  of 
,  Cbarles  IX.  to  1780,  no  Roman  Catholic  priest  could  legally  officiate  in 
'   tbe  kingdom.     The  Pope  obtained  toleration  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
\  when  Gustavus  III.  visited  Rome  in  1780. 
I  ^^No  Papal  Bull  has  ever  been  published  in  these  dominions. 
^      The  arrangements  entered  into  between  Wurtemberg  and  the  Papal 
I   See  are  the  Bulls  already  mentioned  of  Provida  solersque  (August  16, 
1   1821,)  Ad  daminici  gregii  cmtodiam  (April  11,  1827.) 
\       By  a  Royal  Ordinance  of  30th  January,  1830,  all  Papal  Bulls  and 
'   Briefs  must  obtain  the  royal  sanction,  and  no  former.  Bulls  can  be  put  in 

force  without  it.      (U-vMsVftvf    i^u^'l    ^»  I.  ^  ^K'  Yi^-^%  |o-1jT 
"^    CCCCII.  There  is  no  Concordat  existing  between  the  *Swiss  r^AcJi\ 

Confederation,  as  such,  and  the  Roman  8ee.(<)     The  Federal  L         J 

Government  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  respecting  the  appointment  of 

Bishops,  or  the  promulgation  of  Bulls  or  other  instruments  from  Rome. 

Tbese  matters  are  regulated  by  the  authorities  of  the  respective  Cantons, 

and  the  arrangements  relating  to  them  are  of  various  kinds.   But  although 

{p)  The  Apostolic  Vicar  and  tbe  Dean  are  generally  nnited  in  the  same  person, 
who  is  made  a  Bishop  in  partilnu.  He  must  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
Constitntion  of  1631. 

(q)  The  exercise  of  the  royal  supremacy  (jtu  circa  tacra)  over  the  Church  is 
settled  by  the  Regulations  of  1837  and  1845,  though  the  latter  have  not  yet  been 
promulgated. 

(r)  Pari.  Papers,  1861,  p.  81.  (#)  lb.,  p.  307. 

(t)  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  321. 
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DO  nniform  rale(ti)  upon  these  matters  prevails  throaghoat  Switzerland, 

the  principle  of  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  domestic  authority  in  all 

cases  where  the  See  of  Rome  directly  addresses  itself  to  the  subject  of 

that  authority,  appears  to  be  steadily  adhered  to. 

M         CCCCIII.  The  Bishops  in'the  Roman  Catholic  Cantops  are  appointed 

^        either  directly  by  the  Cantonial  authorities,'  or  subject  to  their  approbation, 

and  the  publication  of  Papaf  Bulls  and  instruments  is  not  permitted 

without  the  previous  placet  of  the  Oovernment. 

JL        CCCCIY.  There  was  a  formal  Convention(x)  entered  into  between  the 

'      Pope  and  the  Canton  of  St.  Oall,  relative  to  the  re-organization  of  the 

Bishopric  of  St.  Gall,  in  1846. (y)     This  appears  to  be  the  only  instance 

of  any  kind  of  Concordat  between  the  Roman  See  and  any  of  the  Swiss 

Cantons.     After  this  Convention  a  Bull  was  issued  in  1847,(2)  and  was 

sanctioned  by  the  Placet  of  the  Landamman  and  Executive  Council  of 

rmAOQ-i  1^^®  Canton  of  St.  Gall  in  an  act  which  carefully  guarded  *the 

L        J  ^sovereign  right  which  belongs  to  the  State  in  reference  to  the 

Catholic  body.'' 

In  1824,(a)  on  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the  Double 
Episcopal  See  of  Coire  and  Ghill,  without  notice  given  to  the  State,  or 
its  consent  being  obtained,  the  Great  Council  passed  a  resolution  refusing 
to  recognize  the  negotiation  sequestrating  the  temporalities  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Coire,  and  declaring  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Coire  that 
the  State  considered  <'  Every  Bishop  of  Coire,  both  according  to  legal 
principles  and  special  agreements  with  the  Episcopal  See,  and  the  exist- 
ing laws,  to  be  in  every  temporal  respect,  as  much  dependent  upon  the 
same  as  other  ChrUitan' Sovereigns  considered  their  Bishops  to  be*" 

In  1834,(6^  the  President  and  Great  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Lucerne 
put  forth  a  law  subjecting  to  the  Placet  of  the  State  <<  Roman  Bulls, 
Briefs,  and  other  enactments." 

In  1850,  the  Great  Council  of  the  Canton  of  the  Grisons  promulgated 
an  Ordinance  declaring,  among  other  things,  '<  That  all  regulations  and 
enactments  of  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  both  religions^  intended  to 
reach  the  people,  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Executive,  prior  to  their  being  promulgated,  communicated, 
executed,  or  applied.'' (c)  This  law  is  enforced  by  the  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

CCCCY.  The  reorganization  of  the  Bishopric  of  Basle(c?)  1828—1830, 
was  effected  upon  the  principle  of  <<  Episcopal  «  Concordats"  and  «  Papal 

(tf)  Uri,  Sohwyz,  Unterwalden.  The  Valois  appear  to  be  the  only  exception; 
in  them  Bolls,  &c.,  are  published  without  the  Placet  of  the  OoTernmeat. 

ix\  ParL  Papers,  "  Further  Correspondence,"  p.  61. 
y)  See  p.  61,  ib.  for  the  Bull  relative  to  this  bishopric,  beginniug  "Instabilii 
rerum  humanarum  memoria." 

(z)  Ib.  pp.  72-3.  The  Act  of  the  State  of  St  QaU.  "  Der  Eiogangs  erwabnten 
BuUe,  welche  anfilngt  <  Instabilis,'  Ac,  wird  an  mit  das  obrigkeitUche  Placet 
ertheilt,"  kc, 

"  Genannte  BuUe  soil  Bowohl  in  ihrem  Urtexte,  als  in  der  yon  una  anerkaonten 
deutschen  Uebersetzung,  in  die  Sammlung  der  Qesetze  und  Beschlusse  au^enom* 
men  werden.'^ 

Papers,  1851,  "Further  Correspondence,"  p.  14, 

(e)  Ib.  p.  77.  (d)  Ib.  pp.  78, 163. 

I  Memoir  CYorrede.)  p.  78 :  translated,  p.  153. 


+ 


leu  werueu. 
(a)  ParL  Pa; 
h)  Ib.  p.  16. 
See  especiall; 


especiallj  the  Historical  Memoir  (Yorrede,)  p.  78 ;  translated,  p.  153. 
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demaroation  Balk/'  recognised  by  special  ^<  State  sanctions"  of  the 
respective  Goremments  of  the  Canton8.(e)  One  of  the  most  carious 
instances  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Swiss  have  regarded  whatever 
was  ^supposed  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  encroachment  upon  the  civil  r4e4AQ-i 
power,  is  to  be  foand  in  the  address  of  the  old  Patrician  Govern-  ^  -I 
ment  of  Fribourg  to  the  Bishop  of  Fribourg,  complaining  of  the  publi- 
cation by  him  of  directions  concerning  the  observance  of  Lent,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Government.  The  language  in  which 
the  Fribourg  Government  enunciates  the  principle  on  which  it  relies  is 
remarkable :  <<  II  est  dans  la  nature  des  choses,  il  est  de  Fessence  de  la 
Bouveraintd,  et  I'ordre  public  r^lame  imp^rieusement  que  tout  actey 
quelqu'en  soit  la  source  oa  le  but,  ne  puisse  dtre  public  dans  un  Etat 
sans  Pagr^ment  de  Taatorite  souveraine.  Cette  r^gle,  si  intimement 
li6e  au  bien  de  la  soci6te,  a  M  observ^e,  votre  Grandeur  ne  saurait 
rignorer,  dans  les  Etats  les  plus  attaches  i  la  religion  Oatholique,  et 
qui  par  cons^uent  respectaient  le  plus  les  droits  de  TEglise/' 


*CH AFTER  IX.  [*410] 

THE  IMTKBNATIONAL  RELATIONS  0?  T&E  PAPAOT  WITH  STATES  IN 
WHICH  A  BBANOH  Of  THE  OATHOLIO  OHUEOH,  NOT  IN  COMMUNI- 
OATION   WITH   ROME,   IS  SSTABLIfiHED. 

CCCCYI.  Ws  have  now  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Papacy  with  ^ 
those  States  in  which  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Ohurch  is  establi8hed.(a) 
These  Catholic  Churches  are  distinguished  from  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
by  not  acknowledging  the  Pope  as  their  spiritual  chief,  and  from  merely 
Protestant  Churches  by  their  Episcopate ',  or,  as  it  is  clearly  said  by 
Portalis,  <<  Toutes  les  communions  Frotestantes  s'accordent  sur  certains 
principes.  Elks  n'adm^Uent  aucune  hiirarchie  entre  let  p<isteur9,"{b) 
The  established  Catholic  Churches,  not  in  communion  with  Rome,  are 
two: — 

1.  The  Greek  Church. 

2.  The  BnglUh  Church. 

The  English  Church  in  the  Colonies^  the  Episcopalian  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  North  American  Church  are  not  established,  in  the 
sense  of  being  endowed  by  the  State. 

CCCCVII.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  dwell 
upon  the  history  of  that  great  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Charohes  which  made  the  first  external  rent  in  the  seamless  robe  of  the 
Church. 

U)  lb.  p.  228. 

(a)  Pari.  Papers,  1819,  p.  254.    Ibid.  1861,  p.  173. 

(b)  Rapport  du  Portalis  sur  les  Articles  Organiqaes  des  Galtes  ProtestaDts. 
DiBcoars,  Jcc,  sar  le  Concordat  de  1801,  par  le  Yicomte  Portalis  (Paris:  1845,) 
p.  105. 
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The  Greek  branoh  of  the  Catholic  Oharch  is  said  to  number  eighty 
millions  of  worshippers.  It  is  established  in  ike  countrtei  subject  to  the 
Porte^  Rusda  and  Greece.  In  all  these  oonniries  the  Roman  See 
fosters  a  separate  commonion. 

r*4ll1  ^CCCCYIII.  Russia  has  no  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  bat 
I-  -1  certain  articles  were  agreed  upon  in  I847|  between  them,  whioh 
regulate  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Thej  are  nomi* 
nated  bj  the  Emperor,  who  communicates  his  choice  confidentially  to  the 
Pope,  who,  if  he  entertain  no  objection  to  it,  canonically  institutes  the 
imperial  nominee.  But  all  direct  communication  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Roman  clergy  in  Russia  is  interdicted ;  the  only  channels  through 
which  it  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on  being  the  Russian  mission  at  Rome, 
and  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  St.  Petersburg.  This  depart- 
ment and  that  of  Foreign  Worship  (which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,)  examine  every  instrument  emanating  from  Rome 
before  it  can  be  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  that  see. 

The  present  practice  of  the  Russian  Government  is  to  decline  the  re- 
ception of  any  Nuncios  or  Papal  Legates  at  St.  Petersburg,  except  such 
as  are  sent  on  special  missions. 

CCCCIX.  No  Concordat,  or  arrangement  in  any  way  equivalent  or 
analogous  to  it,  subsists  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Rome.  The 
Roman  Vicar  Apostolic  resident  at  Constantinople  is  not  recognised  by 
the  Turkish  Oovemment 

The  Roman  Bishops  are  either  appointed  or  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
and  Papal  instruments  are  transmitted  to  them  from  Rome,  either  directly 
or  through  the  unrecognised  Vicar  Apostolic ;  But  no  Papal  Brief  can  be 
legally  enforced,  and  the  Pope  appears  to  connive  at  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  authority  by  the  Roman  communities  in  Turkey,  but  to  reserve 
to  himself  the  right  of  interference.(c) 

CCCCX.  The  relations  of  the  National  Church  of  Greece  with  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter. 
r*4121      ^Between  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  See  of  Rome  there 
1-        -J  exists  no  Concordat,  or  equivalent  arraogemenUf. 

The  Latin  population  appears  to  be  diminishing,  though  in  some  of  the 
Islands  inhabited  by  the  decendants  of  the  old  Venetian  and  French  set- 
tlers, the  Latin  Bishops  exist  in  a  number  at  present  disproportioned  to 
their  congregation. 

The  Pope  directly  appoints  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Church,  who  apply 
to  the  Minister  of  State  for  their  exequatur,  which,  it  appears,  has  never 
been  refused. 

The  Pope  does  not  appear  to  be  compelled  to  nominate  natives  to  the 
Latin  sees,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existing  Latin  Bishops  are 
natives. 

The  reception  and  publication  of  Papal  instruments  is  not  forbidden 

(e)  (<  The  appointment  of  Bishops,"  writes  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  "is  at  once  a 
matter  of  conflicting  pretensions,  and  of  mutual  though  tacit  compromise  between 
the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  seyeral  Roman  Catholic  communities." — ParL  Papers, 
1861,  p.  323* 
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bj  any  law,  but;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  commanioations  from  Bome  are  car- 
ried on  through  the  medium  of  a  priyate  oorrespoDdence. 

The  Latin  Chnroh  founds  its  rights  on  long  custom  and  enjoyment 
guaranteed  at  the  Bevolution,  which  guarantee  was  recognised  by  the 
National  Assembly  in  1843^  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti-  * 
tuj^ion. 
[The  fact  of  the  Monarch  of  Greece  professing  the  religion  of  the  Latin 
Churchy  haS|  of  oonrse|faoilitated  the  civil  status  of  that  Church  and  the 
intercourse  with  RomeH 

The  Bishops  are  rehired  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King, 
and  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 

CCGCXI.  The  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Roman  See  with  Eng-     j^_ 
land,  since  the  Beformation,  is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the     i 
world. 

Before  the  Beformation,  these  relations  of  England  with  Bome  were 
not  unlike  those  which  subsisted  between  the  Papacy  and  other  consider- 
able independent  Kingdoms. 

In  the  history  of  no  kingdom  is  the  independence  of  the  national 
Church  written  with  a  firmer  character  than  in  that  of  England,  in  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  the  debates 
of  Parliament. 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  Henry  XL's  reign  (a.  d.  1164,) 
though  directly  aimed  at  the  repression  of  the  ^inordinate  claims  r«4iq-i 
and  priveleges  of  the  National  Church,  were,  no  doubt,  indirectly  ^  -^ 
<<  calculated,''  as  Hume  obseryes,  <<  to  establish  the  independency  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Papacy;''  and  therefore,  when  the  King  sought  Pope  Alex- 
ander's ratification  of  them,  that  Pontiff  annulled  and  rejected  all  but 
six  out  of  the  sixteen  memorable  articles.  The  resistance  of  Becket,  and 
Btill  more,  the  general  feeling  excited  by  the  wicked  and  impolitic  murder 
of  that  prelate,  procured  the  practical  abrogation  of  the  articles  objected 
to,  by  the  enactments  of  Edward  L(d)  and  III.,  of  Bichard  II.,  of  Henry 
IV.  and  v.,  and  of  Edward  IV. 

CCCCXII.  In  the  severe  penalties  attached  to  the  statutes  of  Provi-        *} 
sors  and  Praemunire  may  be  read  the  steady  determination  of  the  English 
people  to  maintain  an  independent  national  Church,  and  to  resist  the 
ultramontane  doctrines,  which  had  taken  root  in  other  countries. 

The  Statute  of  Proyisors  (25  Ed.  III.  st.  yi.  a.  d.  1350)  recites  that 
<<the  Holy  Church  of  England  was  founded  in  the  estate  of  prelacy 
within  the  realm  of  England"  by  the  King  and  nobles  of  England,  and 
forbids  the  preyalent  abuses  of  the  Pope's  bestowing  benefices  upon 
aliens,  «  benefices  of  England  which  be  of  the  adyowry  of  the  people  of 
Holy  Church,"  the  reseryation  of  first  fruits  to  the  Pope,  and  the  provi- 
aion  or  reseryation  of  benefices  to  Bome.  By  88  Ed.  III.  st.  11,  o.  1, 
(a.  d.  1868,)  persons  receiying  citations  from  Bome  in  Courts  pertaining 
to  the  King,  &c.,  are  liable  to  the  penalty  of  25  Ed.  III.(e) 

(d)  See  the  proyisions  of  the  Parliament  at  Carlisle,  a.  d.  1307. 

(e)  37  Ed.  III.  8t  1,  c.  1,  a.  d.  1363. 

"  Prffixnaa  ire  for  saiog  in  a  foreign  realm,  or  impeaching  of  judgment  given." 
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The  Stotafte  (a.  d.  1392)  16  Biohard  11.  o.  8|  Tenden  the  prooaring 
r«4141  ^^  ^^^  ^I'om  Bome  liable  to  Prflemonire,  and  it  ^reeites  a  varietj 
i-  -1  of  Papal  aggressions  npon  the  privileges  of  the  Crown ;  among 
other  matters^  as  to  the  translation  of  Bishops  ont  of  the  realm,  or  from 
one  bishopric  to  another  within  the  realm,  and  the  carrying  of  treasnre 
ont  of  the  realm,  «and  so  the  realm,  destitute  as  well  of  counsel  as  of 
substance,  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  said  realm,  and  so  the  Crown 
of  EngUnd,  which  hath  been  so  free  at  all  times,  that  it  hath  been  in  no 
earthly  subjection,  but  immediately  subject  to  God  in  all  things  touching 
the  regality  ^la  regalie)  of  the  same  Crown,  and  to  none  other,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  by  him 
defeated  and  avoided  at  his  will,  in  perpetual  destruction  of  the  sove- 
r*4l51  ^^^  ^'  ^^^  kingdom  of  the  King  and  Lord,  his  ^Grown,  his 
L        J  royalty,  and  of  all  his  realm,  which  Gk)d  defend." 

This  statute  before  the  Beformation,  and  the  subsequent  enactment  of 
24  Henry  YTTL  c.  12,  and  the  famous  case  of  Cawdry,(/)  may  be  said 
to  contain  the  whole  Constitutional  Law  of  England  upon  the  subject  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  Papal  See  upon  the  liberties  of  the  national 
Church,  and  in  regard  to  the  authority  and  privilege  of  the  English 
Crown, 
•j-         CCCCXIII.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  clearer  or  more  digni- 

PnemQnire,  bo  called  from  the  words  of  the  writ : — ^"  Rex  yicq  comiti,"  &c., 
"  pnemamre  facias  praefectam  A.  B.  quod  tunc  sit  coram  nobis.'' 

38  Sd.  m.  St  2,  A.  D.  1363.    Against  Provisors. 

There  are  yarioas  statutes  of  lUchard  II.  against  giving  benefices  to  aliens,  or 
allowing  aliens  to  purchase  or  convey  benefices,  viz. : — 

13  Rich.  II.  St.  2j  c.  2,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  statute  of  25  Bd.  III.  st  tL    See, 
too,  e.  3. 

16  Rich.  II.  c.  6,  ▲.  D.  1392,  made  it  PrsBmunire  to  purchase  Bulls  or  other  in- 
struments from  Rome. 
'    This  statute  was  called  by  the  Pope  exeerahUe  itatutuniy  and  the  passing  of  it 
fiBdum  et  turpe  facmtu, — Bum't  Ecclesiastical  LaWf  2,  36.    (Ed.  FhUUmare,)    See 
also,  generally,  as  to  Papal  authority — 

2  Hen.  lY.  c.  3,  a.  d.  1400. 

3  Hen.  V.  st  2,  c.  4,  ▲.  d.  1415. 

32  Hen.  YI.  c.  1,  (Ireland,)  a.  d.  1454.    All  Statutes  against  Provisions  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  to  be  kept  in  force. 

1  Ed.  lY.  c.  2,  (Ireland,)  a.  d.  1467.    Against  Bulls  from  Rome. 

2  Ed.  IV.  c.  3. 

10  Hen.  YIII.  c.  6.    An  Act  against  Provisors  to  Rome. 

23  Hen.  YIII.  c.  20.    An  Act  restraining  payment  of  Annates  to  the  See  of 

Rome,  A.  D.  1531. 

24  Hen.  YIII.  c.  12,  a.  d.  1632.    The  great  Statute  forbidding  Appeals  to  Rome, 

under  pain  of  Prasmunire. 

25  Hen.  YIII.  c.  19,  a.  d.  1533.    Act  of  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy  and  the 

Restraint  of  Appeals. 

c.  20.  Act  for  Non-payment  of  First-fruits  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

— —  c.  21.    Concerning  Peter-pence  and  Dispensations. 

28  Hen.  YIH.  c.  13,  (Ireland,)  a.  d.  1537.    An  Act  against  the  Authorify  of  the 

Bishop  of  Rome. 
■  c.  16,  A.  D.  1536.    As  to  Dispensations  and  Licences  heretofore 

obtained  from  the  See  of  Rome. 

'        c.  19,  (Ireland,)  a.  d.  1537.    The  Act  of  Faculties. 

5  Elis.  c.  1,  and  13  Eliz.  c.  2,  brought  the  maintaining  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
See  of  Rome  under  the  penalties  of  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Praemunire. 
(/)  5  Coke,  8. 
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fied  exposition  of  the  law  opon  this  subject  than  is  contained  in  the  pre> 
fatory  part  of  the  statute  of  Henry  YIII. 

<<  Where  by  divers  snndry  old  anthentick  histories  and  chronicles,  it 
is  manifestly  declared  and  expressed,  that  this  realm  of  England  is  an 
empire,  and  so  hath  been  accepted  in  the  world,  governed  by  one  supreme 
head  and  King,  having  the  dignity  and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  same;  nnto  whom  a  body  politic,  compact  of  all  sorts  and  degrees 
of  people,  divided  in  terms,  and  by  names  of  spiritualty  and  temporalty, 
been  bounden  and  owen  to  bear  next  to  Ood  a  natural  and  humble  obe- 
dience ;  he  being  also  institute  and  furnished,  by  the  goodness  and  suf* 
ferance  of  Almighty  God,  with  plenary,  whole,  and  entire  power,  pre- 
eminence, authority,  prerogative  and  jurisdiction,  to  render  and  yield 
justice,  and  final  ^termination  to  all  manner  of  folk,  resiants,  or  sub- 
jects within  this  his  realm,  in  all  causes,  matters,  debates  and  conten- 
tions, happening  to  occur,  insurge,  or  begin  within  the  limits  thereof, 
without  restraint  or  provocation  to  any  foreign  princes  or  potentates  of 
the  world ;  the  body  spiritual  whereof  having  power,  when  any  cause  of 
the  law  divine  happened  to  come  in  question,  or  of  spiritual  learning, 
then  it  was  declared,  interpreted,  and  shewed  by  that  part  of  the  said 
body  politic,  called  the  spiritualty,  now  being  usually  called  the  English 
Church,  which  always  hath  been  reputed,  and  also  found  of  that  sort, 
that  both  for  knowledge,  integrity  and  sufficiency  of  number,  it  hath 
been  always  thought,  and  is  also  at  this  *hour  sufficient  and  meet  r«4i  g-i 
of  itself,  without  the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior  person  or  per-  ^  -■ 
sons,  to  declare  and  determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to  administer  all  such 
offices  and  duties,  as  to  their  rooms  spiritual  doth  appertain ;  for  the  due 
administration  whereof,  and  to  keep  them  from  corruption  and  sinister 
affection,  the  King's  most  noble  progenitors,  and  the  antecessors  of  the 
nobles  of  this  realm,  have  sufficiently  endowed  the  said  Ohurch,  both 
with  honour  and  possessions;  and  the  laws  temporal  for  tarial  of  property 
of  lands  and  goods,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  people  of  this  realm 
m  unity  and  peace,  without  rapine  or  spoil,  was  and  yet  is  administered, 
adjudged  and  executed  by  sundry  judges  and  ministers  of  the  othelr  part 
of  the  aaid  body  politic,  called  the  temporalty;  and  both  their  authorities 
and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together  in  the  due  administration  of  jusdoe, 
the  one  to  help  the  other.'' 

CCCCXIY.  At  the  period  of  the  Beformation,  the  national  Church 
introduced  an  express  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  henceforth 
called  in  all  public  acts  and  documents  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  into  her 
articles  and  canons,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  temporal  supremacy 
of  the  Grown  over  the  Ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  Civil  State. 

Henry  yill.(^)  was  excommunicated,  and  in  the  Bull  his  subjects 
were  commanded  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  the  nobles  were 
ordered  «  sub  ejusdem  excommunioationis  ac  perditionis  bonorum  suorum 

(ff)  Damnatio  tt  Hxeommuniaitio  Henrid  VIIL  Rigu  Anglia^  ^que  fautorum^  ftc 
(edita  a.  d.  1535  et  1538.)  This  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Bfu- 
liffn  Fulmen^  cr  the  Bull  of  Pope  Fiu9  V,  eontetning  the  Vamnationj  ExeommumeO' 
turn,  and  Dq^mtion  of  Queen  HUxabeth ;  and  the  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IIL  agakut 
Henry  VIIL,  by  ITkomae  [Barlowj]  Lord  Biehcp  of  Lmeoln.    [London:  1681.) 
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poDnis/'  to  unite  with  all  Christian  Princes  in  expelling  Henry  from 
England.  Elizabeth(A)  was  exeommunicated  in  pretty  similar  terms,  bat 
not  until  twelve  years  after  her  accession.  In  answer  to  a  request  from 
r*41 71  ^^^  Emperor  and  other  Roman  Catholic  Princes  *that  she  would 
I-  -J  allow  the  Boman  Catholics  places  of  worship,  she  replied  that 
she  would  not  allow  them  to  keep  up  a  distinct  communion,  alleging  her 
reasons  in  these  remarkable  words,  <<for  there  was  no  new  faith  propa- 
gated in  England :  no  religion  set  up  but  that  which  was  commanded  by 
our  Saviour,  practised  by  the  primitive  Church,(t)  and  unanimously 
approved  by  the  fathers  of  the  best  antiquity."  {k)ThQ  Roman  Catho- 
lics, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  outwardly  conformed  to  the  services 
of  the  Church  for  about  ten  years.(^ 

Both  thb  fact  and  the  ground  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  refusal  are  remark- 
able, and  not  without  their  bearing,  as  considerations  of  International 
Law,  upon  the  question  of  the  teeeat  Papal  aggression  in  England^  Hv  '  ^' 
^1^  CCCGXY .  As  the  Jesuits  pursued  their  machinations  against  Elizabeth, 

*         she  had  recourse,  by  way  of  defence,  to  the  severest  statutes  against  the 
Papal  power,  enacting  that  the  attributing  by  act  or  speech  any  such 
authority  or  jurisdiction  to  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  as  he  had  heretofore 
claimed,  should  be  punishable  with  Praemunire, 
\  CCCCXVI.  In  the  year  1827,  long  after  the  Pope  had  been  restored 

I  to  the  Vatican,  in  great  measure  through  British  money  and  British 
arms,  this  statute  of  Elisabeth  was  held  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  , 
to  be  still  in  force,  and  actually  to  prevent  Mr.  Canning  (then  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs)  from  replying  to  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  the  Pope 
announcing  his  succession  to  the  Pontificate.(m)  From  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth  till  the  recent  Act  of  Victoria,  all  legal  channels  of  commnni- 
r*4lS1  ^^^^^'^'^ — ^^  V^'^  ^7  ^^  illegal  exception  of  James  II.'s  *reign — 
^  -<  between  Great  Britain  and  the  See  of  Rome  were  closed, — a  faot 
in  history  almost  incredible  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  Ireland  alone 
there  were  many  Roman  Catholics. 
4-^  CCCCXVIl.  (n)  William  III.  introduced  that  barbarous  code  of  per- 

secuting laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  which  disgraced  the  statute- 
book  of  this  country,  until  the  reign  of  George  HI. ;  which  made  Ireland, 
according  to  Mr.  Burke's  expression,  <<full  of  penalties  and  full  of 
Papists  ;"(o)  and  which  has  entirely  failed  in  its  object  of  eradicating 
Papacy,  as  the  Inquisition  had  failed  in  destroying  Protestantism. 

Since  the  alterations  which  the  law  has  undergone  during  the  reign 


rA)jLCce88ioD,  A.  D.  1658;  ezcommnnication,  A.  d.  1570. 
Hi)    '     "     "  '   " 


F  (t)  The  English  Gharch  has  always  held  the  doctrine  of  St  Cyprian,  "  Eplsco- 
patns  nnns  est,  cujas  &  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetar." — De  Unitate  Eccles. 
(London,)  641. 

(k)  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist  of  Great  Britain,  toI.  ri.  pp.  263-4:  ride  ante,  p.  290, 
ii.(A) 

tl)  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  toI.  ▼!.  p.  264. 

Im)  Mr.  Canning's  speech  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  March  6,  1827. 

(n)  In  Collier's  Church  History,  rol.  iz.  p.  365,  will  be  found  Paul  Y.'s  Brief  to 
the  Boman  Catholics  forbidding  their  going  to  the  English  service,  or  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  a.  d.  1606 ;  and  Cardinal  Bellarmine's  letter  to  the  Archpriest 

Co)  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws,  Burke's  Works,  toI.  iz. 

George  Blackwell,  against  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  a.  d.  1607,  p.  365. 
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of  the  present  Sovereign,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  civil  penalty 
attaches  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope. 

GCCCXym.  The  national  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Borne  became    -4" 
lawful  in  1848,  by  the  statute  of  Victoria  which  enacts : — 

<<1.  That  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  any  Act  or  Acts 
sow  in  force,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, to  establish  and  maintain  diplomatic  relations,  and  to  hold  diplo* 
matic  intercourse  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  States. 

<<2.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  to  receive  at  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don, as  ambassador,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary,  or 
other  diplomatic  agent,  accredited  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  States, 
any  person  who  shall  be  in  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  a 
Jesuit  or  member  of  any  other  Religious  Order,  Community,  or  Society 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows. 

*<<3.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  herein  r^jign 
contained  shall  repeal,  weaken,  or  affect,  or  be  construed  to  re-  ■-  -I 
peal,  weaken,  or  affect,  any  laws  or  statutes,  or  any  part  of  any  laws  or 
statutes,  now  in  force  for  preserving  and  upholding  the  supremacy  of  our 
Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  in  all  matters  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical within  this  realm,  and  other  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  nor  those 
laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  now  in  force,  which  have  for  their  object  to  con- 
trol, regulate,  and  restrain  the  acts  and  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, and  to  prohibit  their  communications  with  the  Sovereigns  of  foreign 
States  on  the  said  matters,  all  which  laws  and  statutes  ought  for  ever  to 
be  maintained  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  good  of  the  sub- 
ject."(p) 

This  statute  has  not  as  yet  been  acted  upon.  It  is  said  to  have  given 
offence  to  Rome  by  not  speaking  of  the  Pope  in  his  spiritual  character, 
and  by  the  prohibition  it  contained  with  respect  to  the  reception  of  any 
ecclesiastical  ambassador  from  the  Holy  S^  ^  f, '  ^ 

The  Pope,  however,  v^nquestionabiy^a'^tem()oral  Sovereign,  and  in 
that  capacity  subject  to  temporal  International  Law.  The  Pope  has 
temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  subjects  of  high  rank,  and  the  former 
might  well  discharge  the  duties  of  ambassador  at  a  foreign  Court,  not  in 
spiritual  communion  with  Rome.  If  that  foreign  Court  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  presence  of  an  ecclesiastical  ambassador  would  be 
likely,  on  whatever  account,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  it  was 
surely  justified  both  by  the  practice  of  comity  as  well  as  by  strict  law 
inrefusing  to  receive  an  accredited  minister  of  that  character. 

jlt  is  much  lamented  that  Oreat  Britain  did  not  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  reception  of  an  English  ambassador  at  Rome,  soon  after  the  passing 
of  the  statute  above  mentioned.  The  tempest  of  1851,  would  have  been 
probably  averted,  if  the  *Pope  had  been  rightly  and  fairly  in-  r^e^oni 
formed  of  the  state  both  of  the  law,  and  of  the  religious  feeling  ■-  J 
in  this  countryT] 

CCCCXIX.  It  is  necessary  to  preface  our  observations  on  the  promul-    «f* 

{p)  11  ft  12  Victoria,  c.  108. 
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gation  in  England  of  the  Papal  inatrnment  in  1850,  by  aome  notice  ef 
the  relations  which  have  previously  snbsbted  between  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  in  these  realms  and  the  See  of  Borne,  since  the  epoch  of  the  Kefor- 
mation. 

Dr.  Watson,  (^)  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  Qneen  Mary's  time,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  prelates  expelled  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  died  in  1584.  The 
Pope  did  not  then  attempt — though  urged  to  do  so  at  Bome — ^the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Boman  Catholic  Episcopacy  in  England.  In  1589,  an 
Archipresbyter  was  sent  here  under  the  authority  of  a  Brief  from  Ore- 
gory  XIII.,  a  Mr.'Blaokwell  was  instituted  to  the  office  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  a  Brief  of  Clement  YIII.  in  1599.  Bome  governed  the 
Boman  Catholics  through  these  Archipresbyters  till  about  1623 ;  then 
the  visit  of  Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  to  Spain,  his  subse- 
quent marriage  with  the  French  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  a  Papal  dispensation,  produced  a  relaatation,  if  not 
of  the  law  itself  in  England,  of  the  severity  of  its  administration  against 
Bome. 

In  1622,  a  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Chaloedon,  that  is  inparttbui^ 
appears  for  the  first  time  to  have  been  sent  to  EngUind  by  virtue  of  a 
Papal  Bull.     Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  instrument:-^ 

1.  That  it  is  expressly  provided  that  no  prejudice  should  arise  from 
it  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constandnople,  to  whom  the  Churoh  of  Chalcedon 
was  subject. 

2.  That  no  allusion  to  England  is  to  be  found  in  it. 

r*42l1  *^^  carefully  was  both  the  public  law  of  the  Church,  whieh 
t-  J  is  itself  of  an  international  character,  and  the  law  which  rega- 
lates  the  intercourse  of  independent  nations,  observed  in  this  instance. 

Subsequently,  a  Yicar  Apostolic  was  sent  from  Bome  to  England.(r) 
This  Yicar,  though  also  a  Bishop,  was  not,  in  the  canonical  sense,  Ordi- 
nary in  the  place  over  which  he  presided ;  therefore  the  Boman  Catholics 
remained  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  See  of  Borne.  In  James 
II.'s  time,  the  number  of  Vicars  Apostolic  was  increased  to  four,  and  bo 
it  remained  till  the  year  1840.  There  were  afterwards  eight  Vicars,  with 
Bishops  in  partibtu  as  coadjutors.  ^ 

Under  this  system  a  regular  Boman  Catholic  Bienmhy  was  not  estab- 
lished, and  it  would  seem  that  the  Canon  Law  was  imperfectly,  if  at  all, 
applicable  to  that  status  of  the  Boman  Catholics. 

In  Ireland  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  has  for  many  years  been  on  a 
different  footing,  namely,  it  has  been  governed  by  Ordinaries  and  not  by 
Vicars  Apostolic. 

In  the  British  Colonie8(«)  the  Boman  Catholic  Ckardi  is  partly 

(q)  The  Letters  ApostdUci  by  Dr.  Twiss,  contain  a  great  amount  of  information 
on  tnis  sabject.  See  c.  t.  p.  114.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  Ball  of 
Pina  IX.,  and  TariooB  instroments  of  his  predecessors  affecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  England. 

See,  too,  Butler's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Dodd's 
(Roman  Catholic)  History. 

(r)  Brief  of  Benedict  XIY.,  in  1763,  b^rinning,  "  Apostolicum  Ministeriomi" 
BuUarium,  t.  It.  p.  69. 

(a)  I  have  not  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  controversy  about  precedence 
between  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 
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endowed  and  establishedi  as  in  OaDada,  and  eyerywhere  tolerated,  in 
whatever  form  it  may  cbanoe  to  aasame. 

CCCGXX.  It  will  be  obrious  from  thb  neeesaarily  brief  sketeh  of        ^ 
the  statns  of  the  Roman  Gatholies  in  England  sinoe  the  Reformation,    ' 
that  the  lll-adTised  instrument  which  Pins  IX.  sent  to  these  shores  in 
1861,  was  well  calculated  to  excite  the  national  feeling  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  hostility  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  resuscitate  the 
expiring  embers  of  religions  animosity. 

Not  only  was  the  customary  law,  as  acknowled  and  expounded  by  the 
greatest  jurists  and  canonists  of  Rome,  in  the  promulgation  of  decrees 
without  the  Placet  or  Eocequaiur  of  the  State,  violated,  but  the  additional 
injury  was  done  *of  proclaiming  to  the  subjects  of  that  State,  r^^ooi 
that  the  Church  established  in  it  was  deficient  in  that  indispen-  L  J 
sable  and  distinguishing  mark  of  Catholicity  which  the  Constitution  had 
declared  it  to  possess. 

Upon  this  principle  the  infraction  of  the  law  by  the  late  Papal  Bull 
would  have  been,  so  far  as  the  State  alone  is  concerned,  less,  if  it  had 
been  confined  to  Scotland,  where  there  is  no  established  Episcopacy,  and 
still  less  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  where  there  is  no 
established  Church  at  all ;  though  in  both  it  would  have  been  a  clear 
offence  against  International  Ecclesiastical  Law  as  not  having  the  jEbe- 
^uatur  or  Plaeei  of  the  Sovereign. 

1.  The  very  title  of  the  Bull,  <<  Papes  IX.  Literse  ApostolicsB  qu%bu$ 
BierarcMa  EpiicopalU  in  Anglid  restituthir"  conveyed  an  insult  to  the 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  established  in  England. 

A  country  which  has  retained  as  a  cardinal  point  of  its  constitution 
the  primitive  episcopal  government  of  the  Catholic  Church,  has  a  right 
to  treat  the  Papal  appointment  of  a  foreign  Episcopate,  nnauthorixed  by 
the  State,  as  a  grave  infraction  of  International  Law — ^far  graver  than 
it  would  have  been  if  no  such  national  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
had  been  established  in  the  State.  Thus  the  manifesto,  in  March  29, 
1851,  of  the  two  Archbishops  and  twenty  Bishops  of  the  English  Church 
set  forth  <<  the  undoubted  identity  of  the  Church  before  and  after  the 
Reformation,''  and  that  at  the  Reformation  the  English  Church  rejected 
certain  corruptions  and  established  <<one  uniform  ritual,"  but  <<  without 
in  any  degree  severing  her  connexion  with  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church.'' (^)  In  Pius  IX.'s  Apostolic  Letters,  not  only  were  Bishops 
created  by  titles  derived  from  places  in  the  Queen's  dominions,  thereby 
forestalling  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  future  creation  of 
Anglican  Bishops,  but,  in  one  instance,  that  of  St.  David's  the  title  of 
an  existing  ^Anglican  See  was  conferred  by  the  Pope  upon  one  pr4no-i 
of  the  Roman  Bishops.  ^        J 

2.  The  language  of  the  instniment,(tt)  treating  England  as  if  it  had 

(t)  The  Gaardian,  April  2,  1851. 

(ti)  "  Itaque  post  rem  uniTersam  k  nobis  etiam  accQrat&  consideratione  perpen- 
sam,  motu  proprioy  certa  scientist,  ac  de  plenitudine  ApostolicsB  oostrffi  potestatit 
coDstitoimas,  atqae  deceraimas  in  regno  Anglie  reflortai  juxta  eommunet  EceUnm 
Jiegulat  Hierarchia  ordinariornm  Episcopornm  qni  k  sedibns  nuncupantnr  quas 
bic  hisce  ipsis  uostriB  Literls  in  singnlis  Apostolicomm  Vicariatnam  Districtlbns 
coDsUtoimnB." 
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been  a  territory  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  States,  paroelling  oat 
the  kingdom  into  districts,  '<  mota  proprio/'  <^  plenitndine  Apostolios 
nostra  potestatis/'  without  the  faintest  allusion  to  any  other  anthoritj, 
was  another  aggravation  of  the  offence,  as  were  also-* 

3.  The  undeniable  faot  that  the  act  being  done  <-  Rege  inconsalto/' 
was  done  contrary  to  Canon  no  less  than  to  International  Law. 

4.  The  proclamation  of  the  Bull  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kiDgdom, 
without  any  IHacei  or  Exequatur  firom  the  Sovereign. 

Lastly,  the  Pope  could  not  allege,  by  way  of  defence  or  palliatioD, 
the  impossibility  of  conferring  with  the  Sovereign  of  Oreat  Britain, 
before  he  did  an  act  without  precedent  in  Ecclesiastical  or  International 
Law,  because  the   recent  statute  above  mentioned  afforded  means  of 

f      international  communication  between  the  two  Courts. 
CCCGXXI.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  travel  into  any 
political  or  ecclesiastical  questions  growing  out  of  this  wrongful  and 
illegal  act;  but  no  impartial  writer  upon  International  Law  could  pass 
it  by  without  adverting  to  the  censure  which  that  law  inflicts  upon  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  publication  of  these  Letters  Apostolic  raised  a 
ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people,  greatly  resembling  that 
which  disgraced  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  under  the 
auspices  of  Titus  Oates. 

The  result  of  many  stormy  debates  in  Parliament  was  the  following 
statute,  passed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Yio- 
toria  :(x) — 

rucAOAi  ^"  Whereas  divers  of  Her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
L  -I  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  a  pretended  province,  and  of  pretended  sees  or  dioceses,  within  the 
Uniteid  Kingdom,  under  colour  of  an  alleged  authority  given  to  them 
for  that  purpose  by  certain  Briefs,  Rescripts,  or  Letters  Apostolical  from 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  particularly  by  a  certain  Brief,  Rescript,  or  Letters 
Apostolical  purporting  to  have  been  given  at  Rome  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty :  and  whereas  by 
the  Act  of  the  tenth  year  of  King  Qeorge  the  Fourth,  chapter  seven, 
after  reciting  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  thereof  and  like- 
wise the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government  thereof,  were  by  the  respective  acts  of  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  established 
permanently  and  inviolably,  and  that  the  right  and  title  of  Archbishops 
to  their  respective  provinces,  of  Bishops  to  their  sees,  and  of  Deans  to 
their  deaneries,  as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  had  been  settled  and 
established  by  law,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person  after  the  commence- 
ment of  that  Act,  other  than  the  person  thereunto  authorized  by  hiw, 
should  assume  or  use  the  name,  style,  or  title  of  Archbishop  of  any  pro- 
vince. Bishop  of  any  bishopric,  or  Dean  of  any  deanery,  in  England  or 
Ireland,  he  should  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds :  And  whereas  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  recited 

(z)  14  &  15  Vict.  cap.  Ix.,  An  Act  to  proTent  the  Aflsnmption  of  certain  Eccle- 
Biastical  Titles  in  respect  of  Places  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1st  Augast,  1851.) 
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enaotment  Ixtends  to  the  assamptioii  of  the  title  of  Arohhiehop  or  Bishop 
of  a  pretended  provinee  or  diooeBOi  or  Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  a  dty, 
plaeoi  or  territory,  or  Dean  of  any  pretended  deanery  in  England  or 
Ireland,  not  being  the  see,  provinee,  or  diocese  of  any  Arohbishop  or 
Bishop  or  deanery  of  any  Dean  recognised  by  law ;  bnt  the  attempt 
*to  establish,  nnder  ooloor  of  anthority  from  the  See  of  Rome  r«4oe-| 
or  otherwise,  such  pretended  sees,  provinces,  dioceses,  or  deane-  L  J 
ries,  is  ille^^  and  void :  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  the 
assamption  of  such  titles  in  respect  of  any  places  within  the  United 
Kingdom :  be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted  by  the  Qneen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  thb  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  anthority  of  the  same  that— 

<<L  All  snch  Briefs,  Rescripts,  or  Letters  Apostolical,  and  all  and 
every  the  jurisdiction,  authority,  pre-eminence,  or  title  conferred  or  pre* 
tended  to  be  conferred  thereby,  are  and  shall  be  and  be  deemed  unlawful 
and  void. 

<<II.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  per- 
son shall  obtain,  or  cause  to  be  procured  from  the  Bishop  or  See  of  Rome, 
or  shall  publish  or  put  in  use  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
any  such  Bull,  Brief,  Rescript,  or  Letters  Apostolical,  or  any  other  in- 
strument or  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  such  Archbishops  or 
Bishops  of  such  pretended  provinces,  sees,  or  dioceses  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  if  any  person,  other  than  a  person  thereunto  authorised  by 
Liw  in  respect  of  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  or  deanery  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Lreland,  assume  or  use  the  name,  style,  or  title 
of  Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  Dean  of  any  city,  town,  or  place,  or  of  any 
territory  or  district,  (under  any  designation  or  description  whatsoever,) 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  such  city,  town,  or  place,  or  such  ter* 
ritory  or  district,  be  or  be  not  the  see  of  the  province,  or  co-extensive 
with  the  province,  of  any  Archbishop,  or  the  see  or  the  diocese,  or  co- 
extensive with  the  diocese,  of  any  Bishop,  or  the  seat  or  place  of  the 
Church  of  any  Dean,  or  co-extensive  with  any  deanery,  of  the  said  United 
Church,  the  person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  recovered  as  penalties  imposed 
by  the  recited  Act  may  be  ^recovered  under  the  provisions  there-  ri^^a-y 
of,  or  by  action  of  debt  at  the  suit  of  any  person  in  one  of  Her  I-  •> 
Majesty's  Superior  Courts  of  Law,  with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's 
Attomey-Oeneral  in  England  and  Ireland,  or  Her  Majesty's  Advocate 
in  Scotland,  as  the  case  may  be." 

The  policy  of  Queen  Elisabeth  was  certainly  bolder  and  perhaps  wiser : 
when  in  her  time  the  Pope  sent  an  uninvited  Legate  to  England,  she 
took  good  care  that  he  should  not  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  of  her  ter- 
ritory, and  if  he  had  done  so,  she  would  certainly  have  sent  him  back  to 
Rome. 

CCCCXXII.  The  practice  of  .Rome  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  U. 

Ui  appoint  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  partibus,  did  not  infringe  directly 
the  principle  of  territorial  authority  incident  to  Sovereigns  or  prelates  of 
the  country.     The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  consecra- 
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tioQ  of  Bishops  for  the  United  States  of  Nordi  Amerioa  was  in  hanuony 
with  this  prinoiple,  and  it  mast  also  be  remembered  that  there  was  no 
established  Chnrch  in  that  eonntrj,  and  that  there  is  no  traoe  in  the 
English  Statiite(y)  of  the  assnmption  of  authority  o^er  the  snbjeots  of 
the  United  States;  The  condnet  of  Great  Britain  with  respeot  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Anglican  Bishoprio  at  Jerosalemy  oan  only  be  de- 
fended, as  a  question  of  j^temational  Law,  upon  the  gronnd  of  the  per- 
mission  of  the  Saltan,  and  as  a  qaealioB  of  Oanonioal  Law  apon  the  per- 
misstoA  of  the  Greek  eoolesiastioal  aathorities. 

Tho  statute  founding  that  Bishc^nric  was  aooompanied  by  a  Letter 
Commendatory  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  '<  to  the  Right  Ber* 
erend  our  Brothers  in  Ciirist,  the  Prelates  and  Bishops  of  the  Ancient 
and  Apostolic  Churches  in  Syria  and  the  countries  adjacent ;"  and  also 
by  an  explanatory  statement^  published  by  authority,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  new  Bishop's  <<  spiritual  authority  will  extend  over  the 
English  clergy  and  congregations,  and  over  those  who  may  join  his 
r*iQ7l  C^^^^^i  ^^^  *place  themselyes  under  his  episcopal  authoritji^ 
L  -I  Palestine,  and  for  the  present,  in  the  rest  of  Syria,  in  Chaldea, 
Egypt,  and  Abyssinia :  such  jurisdiction  being  exercised  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  according  to  the  laws,  canons,  and  customs  of  the  Church  of  England; 
the  Bishop  haying  power  to  frame,  with  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan, 
particuhur  rules  and  orders  for  the  peculiar  wants  of  his  people.  His 
chief  missionary  care  will  be  directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  to 
their  protection,  and  to  their  useful  employment 

'<  He  will  establish  and  maintain,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  relations  of 
Christian  charity  with  other  Churches  represented  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
particular  with  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church ;  taking  special  care  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  Church  of  England  does  not  wish  to  disturb,  or 
divide,  or  interfere  with  them;  but  that  she  is  ready,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  to  render  them  such  offioes  of  friendship  as  they  may  be 
willing  to  receive." 

Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  consulted  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
the  bishopric,  has  recently  declared  in  a  letter,  which  has  been  published, 
that  no  interference  was  intended  with  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
Church.  ^2;) 

Consiaered  apart  from  these  limitations,  the  terms  of  the  English  sta* 
tute,(a)  under  which  this  Bishopric  was  founded,  are  so  extensive,  as  to 
be,  however  unintentionally,  indefensible,  upon  the  strict  principles  of 
International  Law,  Ecclesiastical  as  well  as  Civil. 

(y)  26  George  m.,  c.  Izzxiv. 

(z)  ThomassinQB  has  a  chapter  oa  the  difficulties  arising  "  circa  ordinationes 
Episcoporum,  vel  plarium  in  uni  arbe,"  ^c^^Vetus  et  No7fl  Bccles.  Discipl.,  pt.  i. 
1.  1,  c.  xxiz.  S.  Til.  refers  to  the  case  of  Venicei  in  which  there  were  Greek|Bi8hop8 
for  the  Greek  people ;  so  in  Gjpnis  and  Rhodes :  "  Duo  quippe  in  uno  popalo  erant 
populi  du8B  urbe  in  un&  nrbes  quoties  duos  assignari  Episcopos  indultum  est" 
The  second  Bishop  should  be  confined  to  those  of  his  own  country  and  langaage, 
and  act  with  the  permission  of  the  first. 

(a)  5  Victoria^  c.  vi.  s.  1. 


^^ 
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THB  BLBCT0R8,  MINISTERS,  AND  COURTS  OT  THB   POPB,  00N8IDBRBO  IN 
THBIR  RBLATION  TO  tORBlQN  STATES. 

CCCCXXm.  The  ambition  of  the  Emperors  of  Oermaoji  which  at  j^ 
one  period,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  the  absolute  power  of  nominating 
the  Pope,  produced  a  reaction  both  in  farour  of  a  free  election  to  the 
spiritual  throne,  and  in  farour  of  the  independence  of  the  temporal  princi- 
pality; for  it  became  evident  to  Catholio  Sovereigns  that  the  Sovereign 
who  nominated  the  supreme  Pontiff  would  indirectly  govern  the  whole  of 
Ghristendom.(a) 

At  all  times,  indeed,  the  rule  and  manner  of  succession  to  that  throne, 
which  claims,  without  reference  to  territorial  limits,  a  spiritual  allegiance, 
theoretically  from  all  Christians,  practically  from  all  co-reli^onists,  of 
whatever  country  they  may  be  subjects,  must  be  a  question  of  grave 
general  international  importance.     But  ^^/^2LiVuJP^!^^^il^^i^^  ^ 
more  truly  predicated  than  at  the  present  ML)p8li$3eS9p8l^ost  of 
the  questions  which  in  these  days  agitate  nations,  including  the  great  war 
which  is  now  afflictingjiurope,  have  religion  for  their  object  or  their  pre- 
text^^t  alss  bssiMQjhe  difficult  problem  whi(Athe  unionA)^tempffrjd   .  ^  .  / 
sovereignty  with  an  universal  spiritual  domiilRiftfesenMiSi  ■ieSBt'beea  ^  ^    1"*^^^ 
rr.»i^  iitffi— u  ^-  ^r»^  w^^^p^^gyy  ^g  gfi||| Q,     \}[  f|iiii  junMnm^  a  living  '*''^^*^    a  L 
JtaliaB  (»ne  of  the  lew  statesmen  whom  the  recent  throes  of  that  unhapAy/^^     ij:''^' 
country  has  produced)  has  well  said,  that,  from  its  very  naturejJjccttfifiP-  /u^^^^a^/  «^  ^' 
.  tive  of  external  ^circumstances,  involves  considerations  whiop  ry^oQi'  ^»    /.  /    * 

and  ntriversally  interesting,  both,  politioal Haad4a-  L        J/  A   \  '^^.  *'  <  ^* 


3.  What  is  the  mode  and  law  of  such  election  ? 

4.  May  the  Pope  be  deposed  for  any  offence,  and  by  whom  7 
CGCCXXY.  (1.)  According  to  rule  and  usage,  no  one  is  eligible,  and      ^ 

no  one  is  elected  to  be  Pope,  except  a  Cardinal  ;(c)  but  according  to  the 
Canon  Law,  the  election  of  another  person,^^^)  even,  it  is  said,  of  a  lay- 
man,(6)  would  not  be  null  So  that  Maximilian'6(/^  expectations  were 
not  without  the  pale  of  possible  gratification.  But  tne  Throne  of  Borne 
may  not  be  filled,  as  other  thrones  are,  by  a  female.  One  must  be  a 
Protestant,  says  the  French  canonist,  who  has  been  already  cited,  or  be 

ia)  Portalis,  Introd.  y.  vi. 
b)  Farioi,  Lo  State  Romano,  toI.  It.  Lettera  XV.  a  G.  Gladstone.    «N«  ei6 
dipende  taoto  della  natura  dei  Govern!  che  prevalgono  in  Earopa  qnanto  daUa 
nutura  siesta  del  problema,  il  quale  h  implicato  nelle  piii  gravi  ed  nniyersale  qnes* 
ttoni  religiose^  intemazionalej  e  politiche.'    Vide  post,  Lettera  XYII. 

(e)  D.  De  Maillane.  ii.  551.  "  Pape."  {d)  Can.  oportebat  et  seq.  dist.  79. 

U)  Glo8.  in  cap.  si  qaia  pecnnia  eod  verb,  non  ApoBtolicos. 
(/)  Vide  ante,  p.  342,  n.  (y). 
NOYJBMBEB,  1855.— Id 
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blinded  by  other  fana%oal  prejadioeB|  ^^pour  eroire  d  la  fable  de  la  Pa- 
paue  Jeanne**{^) 

As  to  the  age  of  the  Pope,  it  must  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  canoQi- 
oal  age  required  for  the  Episcopate,  namely,  thirty  years.(A)  In  the 
year  1770,  it  was. remarked  that  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  three  only 
had  reached  that  elevation  under  the  age  of  forty. 
4  r»4301  *CCCCXXVI.(t)  The  Electors  of  the  Pope  are  the  Cardinals. 
L  J  Who  are  the  persons  eli^ble  for  an  order  possessing  such  an 
important  suffrage  7 

How  are  the  members  of  this  order  elected  or  appointed  ? 

What  is  their  history  7 — what  are  the  functions  of  this  order?— are 
questions  which  immediately  present  themselves  for  solution. 
"f"  CCCCXXVII.  Originally  ezery  Church  was  governed  by  a  Bishop, 

who  was  assisted  by  a  synod  or  senate  of  the  clergy,  that  is,  of  the  priests 
and  deacons  in  his  diocese.  Those  of  the  clergy  who  were  attached  hy 
institution  to  certain  cureB  of  sottb  to  certain  Churches,  were  at  first 
designated  Incardinati,  as  a  name  of  distinction  from  the  temporary  and 
auxiliary  clergy  not  attached  to  any  particular  Church. 

The  name  Incardinatu8,(^)  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Car- 
dinalis,  and  in  early  times  every  Church  possessed  its  Cardinales,  though 
probably  the  appellation  was  generally  confined,  as  it  was  in  France,  to 
the  clergy  of  the  city,  or  suburbs  of  the  city  of  the  diocese,  in  fact  to  the 
chief  advisers  of  the  Bishop,  and  was  not  bestowed  upon  the  raral  clergy. 

When  the  Church  of  Borne  claimed  pre-eminence  over  all  other  Churches 
it  was  an  evident  consequence  that  her  Cardinals  should  be  equally  c^^s* 
tinguished  above  all  others. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Cardinals  not  only  to  govern  the  Churches 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  but  also  to  form  the  council  of  the  chief 
pastor  of  that  metropolis. 

They  were  not  Cardinals(^  merely  because  Incardinati  to  different 
r  d^11  P^'^^^^®^  ^^  Borne,  but  also,  and  principally,  because  *the9e 
L  -I  parishes  constituted  in  their  aggregate  that  Boman  Church,  which 
was  the  head,  the  centre,  the  hinge  (cardo)  of  all  the  Churches  of  the 
world.  These  Cardinals,  though  but  simple  priests^nd  deacons  as  their 
order,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  inferior  Bishops  of  the  Boman  See. 
Afterwards  the  Bishops  of  seven  contiguous  and  suburban  sees  {epUcopi 
suburhicarit)  were  added  to  the  number  of  Cardinals. 

The  Pope  was  at  first,  like  other  Bishops,  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  city,  the  choice  being  ratified  by  the  Emperors ;  then,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  a  time  the  Emperor  usurped  the  right  of  nomination,  and 
finally  the  election  was  left  to  the  regulations  of  the  Boman  See.  In 
the  Council  held  at  Bome  under  Pope  Nicolas  11.  (a.  d.  1509),  the  prio- 
cipal  authority  in  electing  the  Pope  was  conferred  on  the  Cardinal 


(ff)  D.  De  MaiUane,  ii.  551. "  Pape." 
(h)  lb.  ii.  i ----- 


Ih)  lb.  ii.  652.  "  Pape."    lb.  i.  113.  «  Age."    lb.  ii.  "Bpiscopat." 
yi)  Pachmann,  Lebrbach  des  KlrchenrecbtSi  s.  175-8.    Vide  post,  Lord  Palmer- 
stoo's  obseryatiODS. 

fk)  Also  Intitulatas. 
I)  C.  1,  Dist.  xxii.    0.  3,  Dist.  zxiv.    0.  6,  Dist.  Ixxi.   C.  6,  Dist.  Ixxiv.    C.  13, 
Dist  Izi.    C.  3-5,  Dist.  Ixzix. 
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Bishops;  Pope  Alexander  m.,  in  the  third  Council  of  Laienn  (A.D. 
1179),  excluded  the  people  and  the  olergj  from  all  share  in  the  elec- 
tions, and  made  equal  the  right  of  the  Cardinal  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons.  Thus  the  election  of  the  Pope  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  with  whom  it  has  ever  since  remained,  (m) 

CCCCXXYIII.  The  appointment  of  the  Cardinals  is  made  by  the      -f 
Pope. 

To  borrow  the  language  of  a  learned  French  canonist  :(n)  <<Comme  il 
n'y  a  que  les  Cardinaux  qui  cr^nt  le  Pape,  il  n'j  a  aussi  que  le  Pape 
qui  cr6e  les  Cardinaux;  c'est  un  prinoipe  etabli  par  tons  les  canonistes." 

Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  usage,  the  Pope  does  not  create  Cardinals 
before  the  advice  and  the  suffrages  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  have  been 
obtained  in  consistano  tecreto.  The  Council  of  Basle  required  that  the 
election  of  Cardinals  should  be  conducted  by  the  way  of  §cnUintum  and 
puhltcatiOf  with  the  suffrage  in  writing  of  the  majority  of  the  Cardinals 
assembled  in  their  collegiate  capacity,  non  autem  per  vota  auricularia* 
^his  rule  has  been  only  partially  followed.  The  creation  of  r^c^oo-) 
Cardinals  is  not  held  to  resemble  the  election  of  prelates.  ^        ^ 

The  number  of  Cardinals  has  greatly  varied;  originally  it  was  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  commensurate  with  the  Churches  and  parishes  served 
by  the  priesthood  and  diaconate  of  Bome;  others  were  added  by  Pope 
Marcellas,  who  fixed  the  number  at  twenty-five. 

The  schism  at  Avignon  (a.  d.  1307-77),  led  to  the  extension,  as  both 
the  French  and  the  Boman  Popes  were  anxious  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  partisans. 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Martin  Y.  (a.  d.  1481),  the  Cardinals  agreed 
in  conclave  upon  certain  articles,  the  effect  of  which  being  to  admit  the 
Cardinals  to  share  the  revenues  and  the  jurisdiction,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  the  Papacy,  has,  according  to  high  authority,  permanently 
altered  the  conditions  both  of  the  sovereignty  itself  (^Signarta  8te$sa)  and 
of  the  temporal  government  of  the  Popes.(o) 

The  Council  of  Basle  (a.  d.  1434),  among  various  other  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  Cardinals,  fixed  their  number  at  twenty-four,  and 
forbad  any  increase,  *fni9i  pro  magnd  EccleiicB  necemtate  vd  utilu 
tate."(p)  The  Popes,  however,  utterly  disregarded  this  rule;  Leo  X« 
created  twenty-one  in  a  single  day,  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him,  the  leader  of  which  was  a  Cardinal.  Paul  lY. 
fixed  the  number  at  forty.(^) 

Sixtus  Y.  made  what  was  intended  to  be  a  final  regulation  on  this 
subject  by  a  Bull  promulgated  in  1586,  fixing  the  number  of  Cardinals 
at  seventy,  and  dividing  them  into  three  orders : — 

(m)  D.  De  Maillane,  i.  403.  » Cardinal."  lb.  ii.  609.  «Pape"  contains  the 
new  regulations  of  Alexander  UL  at  length. 

(fi)  lb.,  i.  408.    "Cardinal." 

(o)  Farini,  Lo  State  Romano,  It.  32a-5.  Lettera  IX.  al  G.  Gladstone.  See 
these  important  articles  in  eztenso;  he  calls  them  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Papal 
Uonarchj. 

(p)  Tit.  zx.  De  Nnmero  et  Qaalitate  Cardinalimn.— Koch,  Sanctio  Pragmatica, 
^.,  Sylloge  Doc.  p.  143. 

(q)  By  an  InduUum^  which  is  known  by  the  name  Gamptutim, 
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1.  The  first  Cardinal  BishopS|  being  in  number  six. 
r«4S31      *^*  ^^^  second  Cardinal  Priests,  being  in  number  fifty. 
L        J      8.  The  third  Cardinal  Deacons,  being  in  number  fourteen. 

Since  this  regulation,  the  number  appears  to  haye  been  increased  to 
seventy-two — one  being  added  to  the  Cardinal  Priests,  and  one  to  the 
Cardinal  Deacons.   But  the  number  is  not  necessarily  or  usually  filled  op. 

The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that  the  qualifications  as  to  morals,  doe- 
trine,  and  learning,  which  they  had  already  specified  as  needful  for  the 
office  of  Bishop,  should  be  required  for  that  of  the  Cardinals,  "quos  8. 
8.  Pontifex  ex  omnibus  Christtanu  nationibus,  quantum  commode  fieri 
poterit,  prout  idoneos  repererit,  assumet.''(r) 

This  recommendation  or  direction  evidently  tended  to  give  an  inter- 
national  character  to  the  Sacred  College.  It  appears,  too,  that  if  wis 
tEe~Ca5it  of  certain  nations  to  choose  a  Cardinal  as  the  protector  of  their 
naUonal  ecclesiastical  interests;  and  probably  from  hence  grew  up  the 
custom  which  prevails  to  this  day,  that  the  Sovereigns  of  certain  king- 
doms are  allowed  to  nominate  a  Cardinal(s^  from  among  their  own  sub- 
jects. In  France  the  new-made  Cardinal  received  the  insignia  of  his 
dignity  from  the  King  or  his  chancellor.(<) 
j^  CCCCXXIX.  The  principal  function  and  privilege  of  the  Cardinal 

is  to  give  his  vote  for  the  election  of  the.  Pope — a  right  incident  to  every 
Cardinal  who  has  received  the  order  of  deacon,  or  who  has  solicited  the 
Pope  to  bestow  upon  him  that  order.ru) 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  death  ot  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals  ought  to 
meet  in  conclave :  on  the  next  day  the  election  of  the  new  Pope  begin8.(x) 
r*4341  '^^^  Cardinals  present  in  conclave  *are  not  bound  to  await  the 
t-  -I  arrival  of  those  who  are  absent.  Votes  cannot  be  given  by  proxy. 
The  election  is  generally  per  icruttniumf{y)  on  the  publication  of  which 
the  person  elected  by  two-thirds  of  those  present  is  declared  to  be  the 
new  Pope.  If  no  person  be  so  elected,  then  the  votes  are  taken  again, 
in  accesMj  until,  by  the  requisite  proportion,  some  person  is  elected.  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  account  of  the  proceedings  after  the 
death  of  Pius  YII.,  that  the  testament  of  a  deceased  Pope  may,  in  some 
degree,  contract  the  mode  of  his  successor's  appointment.(2) 


> 


(r)  Seas.  xiir.  De  Ref.  c.  1.    Vide  post,  remarks  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
(«)  See  this  claim  yerj  distinctlj  get  forth,  on  the  part  of  France,  in  1823,  and 
recognized  within  cerUin  limits  by  Pins  YIL    Artaud,  Histoire  de  Pie  VIL,  t.  ii. 
pp.  593-5.  i 

It)  D.  De.  Maillane,  i.  p.  408.     "  Cardinal."  I 

(ti)  Devoti  Institntionam  Ganonicarom  Libri,  t.  i.  p.  171,  (ed.  Paris,  1852,].  , 

(X)  lb.  p.  260.  I 

(y)  According  to  Deroti,  t  i.  SB.  18,  19,  20,  21,  pp.  271-2:  "Tribus  aatem  | 
modis  alio  praeterea  nulla  electio  perficitnr  per  icrutmium,  compramistum,  et  jwui  , 
uupird/tionem,"  ' 

The  per  acrutinmm  is  to  be  bj  three  senators ;  votes  are  to  be  collected,  1,  teeretoj       \ 
3,  tmffUlaHm;  3jJtuto  ordine;  4,  diligenter:  compromitsum  where  there  is  no  oppoai-        , 
tion,  bnt  all  are  nnanimons:  "j9«r  gwui  uupirationem  electio  absoWitur  cam  elec- 
tores  omnes  quasi  divino  spirita  afflati  in  enm  repent6  fernntnr,  de  qno  antea  vix       I 
coglto?erant"    The  first  of  these  three  modes  appears  to  be  generally  in  nse.  | 

(g)  "Ensnite  le  Cardinal  La  Somaglia,  doyen,  dit  qu'il  avait  refu  de  son  pr6d6- 
eessear  Mattel  divers  papiers,  avec  I'ordre  de  ne  les  ou?rir  qa'aprds  ta  mort  da        I 
Papa,  et  en  presence  da  Sacr4  College  rassembl6.    Son  Eminence  d^cacbeta  le       | 
paqaety  et  11  y  troa?a  denz  Breft,  dat^s  de  Fontaineblean.    Le  Pape,  dsas  le 

i 
I 
I 
I 
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^CCGCXXX.  The  daty,  which  ranks  next  in  importance  to  r«405-i  ' 

that  of  choosing  the  Pope,  is,  that  of  affording  counsel  to  him  L  -I 
and  assisting  him  in  the  temporal  government  of  his  kingdom^  and  the 
spiritual  goTernment  of  the  world. 

This  dutj  is  performed,  1st,  in  consistorio,(a)  that  is  in  the  assemblage 
of  Cardinals  at  the  Papal  Palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope ;  2nd,  in 
oongregationibns,  that  is  in  certain  colleges  or  committees  of  different 
official  persons,  over  which  a  Cardinal  presides,  and  to  which  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Papal  Government  is  delegated.(6) 

The  authority  of  the  decisions  of  these  committees  (1)  as  to  matters 
of  doctrine  (2)  as  to  matters  of  discipline,  and  (3)  as  to  the  adjudication  of 
particular  cases,  depends,  of  course,  so  far  as  foreign  countries  are  con- 
cerned, upon  the  law  of  each  country  in  which  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  is  established. 

It  is  only  under  great  limitations  as  to  the  necessary  concurrences  of 
the  royal,  legal,  and  episcopal  authorities,  that  *the8e  decisions  r^Aoari 
have  ever  been  allowed  to  take  effect  in  France.(c)  ^        -1 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  both  as  to  general  usage  and,  espe- 
cially the  law  of  France,  with  respect  to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal, 

premier,  ordonnait  aux  Cardinauz  de  se  r^nnlr  imm^diatement  sous  la  pr^sidence 
dtt  Cardinal  doyen,  et,  en  dirigeant  k  toutes  lea  aneiennes  constitntionB,  poor  ne 
consid^rer  qae  Tempire  des  circongtances  et  les  dangers  de  rEglise,  d'61ire,  dans 
le  plus  bref  d^lai,  an  Pape,  k  la  plaralit^  des  toU.  Le  second  Bref  portait  les 
mdmes  dispositionB,  avec  la  difference  que  le  Pape  demandait,  pour  consacrer 
I'^lection,  les  denz  tiers  des  Toiz,  en  conformity  de  I'ancien  usage.  Le  Secr6taire 
da  Sacr€  College,  Monsignor  Masio,  prit  alors  la  parole,  et  d^clara  qu'il  6tait 
dtfpositaire  d'an  troisiime  Bref,  dont,  par  les  ordres  da  Pape,  et  sons  le  secret  de 
la  confession,  il  avait  M  le  r^dactear  et  le  seal  confident.  Ge  Bref  portait  la  date 
do  mois  d'Octobre,  1821.  C'6tait  Tepoque  oil  le  Pape  arait  lanc6  la  fialle  contre 
les  Carbonari.  Le  Saint  P^e  ordonnait  que  Ton  procg^dftt  k  TilecUon  aassit6t 
aprte  sa  mort,  par  acclamation,  s'il  6tait  possible,  et,  pour  ainsi  dire,  sur  le  corps 
ezpirant;  que  cette  election  se  fit  en  secret,  sans  attendre  les  Cardinauz  hors  de 
Borne,  sans  pr^venir  les  ministres  accr^dit^s,  sans  informer  les  Cours,  sans  s'oc- 
CQper  des  fan^railles,  arant  que  Facte  fdt  consomm6.  Le  .Saint  Pire,  a?ec  les 
expressions  les  plus  path6tiques,  recommandait  rnnlon  auz  Cardinauz,  lenr  rap- 
pelait  que  presque  tons  6taient  ses  creatures,  et  que  la  reconnaissance,  jointe  1^ 
ramour  de  la  religion  et  de  la  patrie,  devait  I'assurer  de  leur  ob^issance.  Ce  der^ 
nier  Bref  causa  la  plus  yive  sensation.  Cependant,  toute  la  congr6gation  ent  la 
sagesse  de  reconnattre  que  les  ordres  6man^s  de  Sa  Saiatet6,  k  T^poque  od  les 
suites  de  la  revolution  d'Espagne  et  du  Pigment  agaitaient  I'ltalie,  n'dtaient  plus 
applicables  aaz  circonstances  actnelles." — ^Artaud,  Histoire  du  Pape  Pie  VU. 
p.  609. 

(a)  It  is  in  the  Consistory  that  the  allocutions  of  the  Pope  are  made  which  are 
in  some  degree  analogous  to  royal  speeches  and  public  declarations  of  the  Ezeca- 
tive  in  other  countries. 

(b)  Of  these  congregationes  some  have  for  their  more  especial  object  municipal 
ana  cItII  matters  of  the  Roman  territory,  some  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  a  par- 
ticular nation,  others  the  general  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  rix. : 

Congregatio  Consistorialis. 

Inquisitionis  (over  which  the  Pope  usually  presides.) — (Devotl,  L 

p.  171,  s.  27.) 
Indicis. 
Concilii. 

Episcorpomm  ac  Regularium. 
De  Ritibus. 

De  Indulgentiis  et  Reliquils. 
De  Propaganda  Fide. 

(c)  Lequeuz,  364-6-6. 
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which  are  oonoerned  with  preparing  and  expediting  Letters  Apostolio  or 
RescriptB  of  the  Popes,  namely,  the  Ganoellariai  Dataria,  and  Poeniten- 
tiaria.((f)  So  with  respect  to  the  highest  Eoman  trihunal,  the  Bote 
Bomana,  which  consists  of  twelve  auditores,  one  French,  one  Spanish, 
one  German,  the  rest  Italian  ;  it  has  no  authority  in  Franee.(e)  The 
tribunal  of  the  Signature  Justitioe  presides  over  matters  of  Appeals, 
Delegation,  and  Becusation,  and  the  Bescripts  are  signed  by  the  Pope. 
The  tribunal  of  the  Signature  OratisB  has  cognizance  of  matters  in  which 
the  fsTour  of  the  Pope  is  sought,  and  in  this  tribunal  he  presides  in 
person. 
4-  CGCCXXXI.  With  respect  to  the  rank  of  the  Cardinal(/)  at  Borne, 

it  is  considered  next  to  that  of  the  Pope.  For  some  time  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  refused  to  yield  precedence  to  Cardinal  Priests  and  Deacons; 
but  from  the  order  of  rank  observed  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  a.  d. 
1246,  it  appears  that  precedence  was  accorded  to  Cardinals  over  all 
dignitaries,  including  Patriarchs. 

When,  in  1440,  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  made  Cardinal,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  demurred  to  his  claim  for  precedence.  But 
the  Pope  wrote  to  the  latter  prelate,  that,  as  the  College  of  Cardinals 
represented  the  Apostles,  their  universal  right  of  precedence  was  not  to 
be  disputed. 

r*4^71  ^^611*  ^^'^^  ^^  foreign  countries  must  depend  upon  the  laws 
L  J  •and  usages  of  each  countiy,  but  generally  in  countries  which 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  Bome,  their  rank  has  been,  with  more  or 
less  restriction,  recognized  also. 

The  Cardinal  now  resident  in  England  has  no  rank  in  that  country, 
but  this  is  probably  the  consequence  of  the  non-recogoition  of  his 
mission,  and  the  grievous  infraction  of  luternational  Law  with  which  it 
was  inaugurated.  With  respect  to  other  Boman  privileges  of  Cardinals, 
such  as  those  which  relate  to  the  holding  of  benefices  and  residence  at 
Bome,  they  are  by  no  means  recognized  as  a  matter  of  course  in  other 
countries,  and  in  France  they  have  been  denied.  (^) 
-Lv  CCCCXXXII.  ^  Cardinals  are  subjects  in  one  State  and  Princes  in 

another,  and  have  two  allegiances,  it  may  be  important  to  examine  the 
oath  which  they  take  Jp  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
Princes.     That  oath  is] — 

(d)  Reiffenstnel,  Jds.  Can.  Uniy.  1.  iii.  t.  iv.  n.  577. 

le)  "  Apud  DOS  nullam  ezercet  jarisdictionem  hoc  tribanal/' — ^Leqneaz,  i.  368. 

(/)  "  G.  ziii.  s.  Sunt  autem  X,  qui  filiis.  leg.  c.  zvii.  b.  Decet  de  elect,  in  YL 
eardinale8|  id  est  cardines  orbis  consiliarii,  fratres,  familiares  aut  filii  Pape,  car* 
dinales  diri,  Inmina  Eccleiiae,  kc.  deniqae  faciunt  unum  corpus  cum  Papa  sicot 
canonici  cum  Episcopo/'  Ac — ^Barbosa,  De  Jure  Eccles.  1.  i.  c  iv.  n.  1. 

(ff)  "  On  n'a  jamais  regards  en  France  les  r^glements  que  les  Papes  ont  faits 
tOQchant  la  residence  des  Gardinauz  k  Rome,  comme  une  loi  que  les  Cardinaoz 
Frangois  fussent  obliges  de  snivre."  An  eminent  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the 
bar  denounced  the  Bull  of  Innocent  X.  as  "  abusive;"  they  admitted  the  high  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  Cardinal,  especially  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  "  auquel  ils 
(les  Gardinauz)  doivent  respect  et  fid^Iit^  particuliire  ;  mais  cette  obligation  qui 
est  du  droit  potitif  et  humain^  ne  pent  venir  en  competence  arec  les  droits  de  la 
nidssance  et  de  la  nature  qui  nous  attachent  de  droit  divin  k  nos  Souverains,  et 
auquel  il  n'est  pas  loisible  de  rtoister."— D.  De  Maillane,  i.  413-14 ;  M.  du  Clerg^, 
t.  vi.  p.  1047. 


V 
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«  Ego ^miper  assamptas  in  Swnotft  BomtDft  [Eeolesift]  Oirdinalem 

[Oardinatam/]  ab  hao  bora  io  anlea  ero  fidelia  beato  PetrOy  aniversalique 
et  RomaDSB  Ecoleaisy  ao  snmmo  Pontifici  ej usque  sQcceasoribus  oanonio^ 
intrantibus.  Laborabo  fideliter  pro  defensione  fidei  Catholiosd,  extirpa- 
tioneque  basresinm,  et  errorum  atque  SobiBmatum  reformatione,  ac  paoe 
in  populo  Chrtstiano :  alienationibua  rerum  et  bonorum  EcoleaisD  Romanso, 
aat  aliarum  Eccleriarum  et  beaeficiorum  qaommounque  (non)  conaentiam, 
niai  in  caaibus  a  jurd  permiasis ;  et  pro  alienatb  ab  kccleaift  Romana 
reeuperandia  pro  poaae  meo  operam  dabo.  Non  oonsulam  quidquam 
aammo  Pontifici^  nee  Bubaoribam  me  niai  seoundnm  *Deum  et  r^cioo-i 
conscientiam,  qu»mihi  per  aedem  Apostolioam  commisBa  fuerint  ^  -I 
fideliter  exequari  CuUum  Divinum  in  Ecclosia  tituli  raei,  et  ejus  bona 
conaervabo;  sio  me  Deus  adjuyet  et  hsdo  Bacrosancta  Dei  £vangelia/'(^) 

CCCCXXXm.  D'Agueaaeau  wrote  a  Tery  learned  M^moire(i)  upon  j 
tbe  question  wbetber  a  French  Cardinal,  gnilty  of  UzcFmajtsiiy  was 
exempted,  on  account  of  bis  dignity,  from  tbe  royal  jttri8diot]on.(A;) 
This  great  jurist  considers  the  question  under  four  heada,  and  the  * 
Cardinal  is  considered  (1)  as  a  Clerk,  (2)  as  a  Biahop,  (3j  as  a  Car^ 
dinal,  (4)  as  the  Diocesan,  by  virtue  of  his  rank  in  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals; and  the  result  of  his  examination  into  all  these  points  is  thai 
the  Cardinal  is  subject  to  the  royal  jurisdiction  : — «  De  quelque  c8t6 
que  Ton  consid^re  le  Cardinal,  11  est  egalement  soumis  &  la  puissance 
et  &  la  justice  du  Roi."(/) 

The  following  passages  in  this  elaborate  and  international  treatise  are 
well  worthy  of  attention : — «  Gomme  le  Pape  r^unit  en  sa  personne  la 
quality  de  Prinoe-Souverain  ^  celle  de  Chef  de  TEglise,  et  que  centre 
la  doctrine  et  lea  sentimens  des  anciens  Papes,  il  est  enfin  devenu  Roi  et 
Pontife  tout  ensemble,  les  Cardinaux,  qui  sent  ses  ministres  dana  ces 
deux  quality,  peuvent  aussi  etre  consider^  Mm«  deux  faccB  diffireniet; 
e'est-fi-dire,  on  dans  leur  etat  eccl^iastique,  comme  principaux  ministroB 
de  FEglise  de  Rome,  et  assesseurs  du  Pape  dans  les  affairea  eccl^iastiques^ 
on  dans  leur  ^tat  politique,  comme  conseil  et  principaux  officiers  d'un 
Prince  ^tranger/'(fn)  .  .  .  .  «  Quelle  est  done,  suivant  ces  prin- 
cipes,  la  veritable  situation  d'un  Frannais  qui  est  honors  de  la  dignite  de 
Cardinal?" 

*«  II  devient,  &  la  y^ritS,  le  oonseil,  le  ministre  du  Pape,  avec  ryjoo-i 
Tagr^ment  et  presque  tonjours  par  la  protection  du  Roi ;  il  entre  L  ^ 
par-l&  au  service  du  Pape,  il  contracte  de  nouveaux  engagements :  mais  il 
ne  d^truit  pas  les  anciens  qui  le  lient  k  sa  patrie.  Le  lien  qui  I'attaohe 
k  son  premier  maftre,  est  d'un  ordre  sup^rieur  k  celui  qui  I'unit  an 
second ;  Fun  est  naturel,  I'autre  est  purement  civil :  I'obligation  civile 
ne  d^truit  pas  I'obligation  naturelle,  et  un  Cardinal  n'en  est  paa  plot 
dispenfid  qu'un  O^n^ral  Frangais  qui  commando  les  troupes  da  Roi 

(h)  D.  De  Maillane,  i.  413,  "  GardiDal.'' 

(t)  D'Agaesseaa,  t.  199,  M6moire  oft  ron  examine  a!  an  Cardinal  Fran^aia  qui 
commet  une  Crime  de  L^ze-Mageste,  est  exempt  de  la  Jarisdiction  Rojale  par  aa 
digoit^  A  rer/  valuable  diasertation  on  the  limita  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power. 

(k)  See  Bynkerahoek,  De  F.  L.  c.  vi.  p.  455  ;  c.  xii.  p.  491. 

\l)  D'Aguesaeau,  ib.  p.  336.  (ai)  lb.  p.  290. 
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Gatholiquey  o«  qn'mi  Dao  et  Pair  qui  a  joint  i  oe  titra  eeloi  d«  Orand 
d'Espagne,  oa  qu'an  negooiant  qui  Ta  a'^tablir  d  Amsterdam  oa  d  Cadis, 
par  rapport  d  son  commerce/' 

CCGGXXXIY.  D'Agacaaeaa  cites  eight  precedents  for  the  trial  of 
Gardinab  by  the  law  of  the  land : — 

L  Cardinal  de  Constance  in  the  time  of  Lonis  XL,  A.  D.  1462. 

2.  Cardinal  Ballue,  in  the  same  reign,  in  whose  case  there  was  an 
elaborate  discossion  between  the  Ambassadors  of  France  on  the  one  hand, 
at  the  Conrt  of  Borne,  and  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  on  the  other. 

3.  Cardinal  de  Chattillon,  <<  exemple  c61^bre,"  accused  and  judged  by 
the  Parliament. 

4.  Cardinal  de  Guise,  executed,  without  the  formalities  of  justice,  by 
Henri  m. 

6.  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  executed  by  the  same  monarch  in  a  similar 
manner. 

6.  Csidinal  de  Plaisance,  sent  by  Pope  Clement  Vni*  to  assist  the 
League  against  Henri  lY.  The  Cardinal  was  not  a  bom  subject  of  the 
crown,  and  was  an  ambassador.  It  was  held  by  the  parliament  of  Charles 
that  by  joining  in  a  conspiracy  he  had  forfeited  his  privilege  as  ambas- 
sador, and  that  he  was  justiciable  by  reason  of  the  locality  of  the  crime, 
though  not  by  reason  of  his  birth. 

7.  Cardinal  de  Sourdis,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  A.  D.  1615. 
r*4401      *^'  ^^^^^  ^®  Beti(n)  <<  exemple  ^uiyoque,''  for  the  King, 
L        J  then  scarcely  of  age,  just  emerged  from  the  troubles  of  his 
minority,  first  ordered  the  Parliament  to  proceed  against  the  Cardinal, 
and  afterwards  applied  to  Borne  for  commissioners. 

CCCCXXXY.  The  Boman  canonists(o)  say,  that  as  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Pope,  and  as  he  cannot  be 
present  everywhere,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  deputies  armed 
with  his  authority  and  jurisdiction,  and  hence  the  institution  of  Ia- 
gcUeM^p),     Legates  are  of  three  kinds: — 

1.  Legaii  a  latere. 

2.  Legaii  mim  or  Nuntiu 

3.  LegcUi.noH. 

GCCCXXXyi.  Legati  a  latere[q)  are  Cardinals  whom  the  Pope  has 
sent,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  tide^  either  to  foreign  Princes  or  into 
provinces  of  the  Boman  See,  clothed  with  the  most  ample  authority.  In 
the  Decreiabf  powers  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  Pope,(r) 
are  comferred  on  these  Legates,  and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  con- 
tinue after  the  death  of  the  Pope.  They  were  authorised  to  convene  and 
preside  over  Councils,  with  a  vote  equivalent  to  that  of  the  whole 
assembly,  to  suspend  and  depose  Bishops,  and  to  make  laws.  These 
extravagances  were  partly  framed  only  by  the  Council  of  Trent,(8)  but 

(n)  D'AipiesBeaa,  t.  p.  330. 

(o)  DqtoU,  i.  172,  zxiz  xzzii.  0.  riii.  X.  De  Off.  htg.  0.  iii.  St.  ri.  iz.  X.  lb. 
0.  zz.  X.  De  Jare  Patron.    C.  i.  VI.  De  Off.  Leg.    0.  zziii.  X.  De  Privileg. 

(p)  For  their  early  history,  see  ThomassinaB,  Discipl.  Pt  L  1.  ii.  cc  113,  llS. 
De  Gardinalibas  et  Legatif. 

(g)  X.  I.  30,  Sezt.  I.  15.    De.  Off.  Leg.        (r)  Gap.  Antiqva,  23,  De  PriWleg. 

(f )  £less.  xziv  c.  zz.  De  Ref. 
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the  lawB  Mid  praotioe  of  *indepeDdent  States  have  ao  eartailed  r^AAxi 
and  limited  them,(^)  that  the  office  has  fallen  into  desaetudeS-  -> 
Nevertheless,  after  the  desolating  storm  of  the  first  ReYoIaiion  had  pas- 
sed Qirer  the  Gkllioian  Chorch,  and  Napoleon  had  again  opened  eomma- 
nications  with  Rome  Pius  YII.  sent  Cardinal  Caprara,  in  the  character 
of  a  Legate  a  laUre^  to  France.  The  French  Oovemment  admitted  him, 
and  with  yery  large  hononrSy  which,  howeyer,  they  partially  circnm- 
soribed  by  denying  to  him  the  faculty  of  acting  by  delegate  [tiubdeU' 
gand%.){^ 

These  Jjegates  are  ambassadors  of  the  first  rank. 

GCCCXXXYII.  Legati  miuif  or   Nuntii,  are  Papal    ambassadors        -^ 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  some  particular  business  in  foreign  parts, 
with  powers  limited  by  their  credentials. 

NufUii  Aposioltci  are  resident  Papal  ambassadors  at  foreign  Court8.(») 

Nuntii  are  ambassadors  of  the  second  rank,  though  sometimes  fur- 
nished <<oum  potestate  Legati  a  latere.'' 

Iniemuniii  are  those  who  are  appointed  proyisionally,  or  who  are  resi- 
dent in  proTinces  in  which  the  Sovereign  is  not  present.  These  are 
ambassadors  of  the  third  rank.  For  the  transactions  of  matters  of 
minor  moment  AUegati  are  sometimes  dispatched  from  Home. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  Legate  or  Nuncio  are,  to  watch  over  *the  r%AAY\ 
interests  of  the  Roman  See,  to  apprise  the  Pope  of  all  matters  of  I-  ^ 
moment  passing  at  a  foreign  Court,  and  to  obtain  canonical  information 
respecting  the  Bishops  nominated  by  the  Crown.(y)  They  have  no 
jurisdiction  unless  by  the  pertnission  of  the  State  to  which  they  are 
sent.(z) 

Their  powers,  therefore,  no  longer  depend  upon  one  general  law,  but 
upon  the  particular  instructions  given  to  them,  and  on  the  law  and  usage 
of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent.  This  has  been  the  consequence 
of  the  dispute  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  with  respect  to  perpetual 
or  iianding  nuntiaturcu,(a,) 

CCCCXXXYIIL  The  title  of  Legati  naH{h)  was  conferred  upon  cer-      *f 
tain  foreign  dignitaries,  to  whose  See  or  Crown  the  power  and  office  of 
Legate  was  perpetually  annexed.     Such,  were  the  Arohiepiscopates  of 

(t)  "  Aucnn  indiyida,  se  disant  Nonce,  Leffot^  Vicaire,  ou  Gommissaire  Aposto- 
liqoe,  oo  se  pr^valaDt  de  toote  autre  d^nominatioD,  ne  ponrra  sans  rantorisation 
da  GoQvemement,  ezercer  sor  le  sol  Fran^ais,  ni  ailleun,  aacane  fonction  relative 
aaz  afffiires  de  rEglise  Gallicane." — Artie.  Oiganiqaes,  art.  ii  Walter,  Kirchen- 
recht,  8. 143.    Xbomass.  Discip.  nbi  supr. 

(«)  The  Papal  letters,  **  Qui  Chritti  D<mm%^^  conferred  on  the  Legate  "  potesta- 
tem  constitnendi  novas  Ecclesias  Qalliarum :  singalomm  Dioeoesium  fines  deter- 
minandi :  proband!  statnta  capitalomm,  eisqae  concedendi  choralia  insignia,  quss 
lis  convenire  arbitrebitur :  paroecias  circumscribendl :  procedendi  per  se  ad  con- 
Btitntionem  Kcclesiamm:  dispensandi,  condonandi :  imb  t\9uhd^gandi." — Leqneux, 
L  380.  Bolletin  des  Lois,  III*  S^rie,  N*.  1374. 

{x)  Vide  ante,  p.  167,  n.  (A),  formerly  igtoermaru  or  req>o«ua2ef,  Nor.  123,  c.  26. 

hf)  *'  Nallum  apnd  nos  Nun  til  jurisdictionis  actum  ezercent." — Lequenz,  i.  380. 

(a)  "  Ihre  VoUmachten  h&nngen^Ton  ihren  besondem  Instructionen,  ihre  Zulas- 
Bung  von  der  Regierung  des  betreffenden  Landes  ab."— Walter,  Abschen.  144.  0. 
an  Eztr.  Comm.  de  Consuet.  L  1,  is  now  held  contrary  to  the  /m  eoimmMM  of  tha 
Church  and  of  States. 

(a)  Pachmann,  Lehrbnch  des  Kirchenrechts,  s.  182. 

ifi)  DeToU,  i.  17S. 
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Bheims,  Bordeaux,  and  Ljoas  in  Franoe ;  of  Oanterbiiry  and  York  in 
England;  of  Toledo  and  Ta^ona  in  the  Spanish  peninsnla;  of  Sals- 
bnrg,  Cologne,  and  Pragae  in  Ixennany ;  of  Pisa  in  Italy ;  the  Crown  of 
Hungary  and  the  Crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies— ^jE>o«to?u^  regni  Skilim 
Legatio,{c) 

In  process  of  time  it  was  found  that  the  Papal  power  was  rather  weak- 
ened than  strengthened  by  these  perpetual  and  unchangeable  Legates, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  provisionary  title  is  the  only  memorial  of 
former  authority  which  they  now  retain,  Except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
the  Crown  of  Hungary,  for  Pope  Sylvester  conferred  this  privilege  upon 
P^ .  4o-|  *King  Stephen.(c^  Except,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  King  of 
L  -I  the  Two  Sicilies;  this  privilege  of  the  Sicilian  Monarchy  is 
founded  upon  a  Bull  of  Urban  II.  to  Roger  ^1099,)  and  was  expressly 
confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  Benedict  XIII.  (1728.)  The  King  exercises,  or 
did  exercise,  jurisdiction  as  Legate  through  a  special  tribunal  of  his  own 
(^Monarchia  Sicula,^  j 

The  Commissarius  Apostolicus,  sometimes 'called  Delegatus,  is  an 
officer  despatched  by  the  Pope  to  obtain  information  upon  a  particular 
matter. 

The  yicarius  Apostolicus  is  an  officer  through  whom  the  Pope  exer- 
oises  authority  in  parts  remote,  and  who  is  sometimes  sent  with  episcopal 
functions  into  provinces  where  there  is  no  Bishop  resident,  or  where  there 
has  beon  a  long  vacancy  of  the  see,  or  in  infidel  or  heretical  countrie8.(«) 

The  Prsefecti  Apostolici  are  officers  of  the  same  character,  but  without 
tiie  power  of  exercising  episcopal  functions. 
-J-  CCCCXXXIX.  There  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Pope 

may  be  deposed  for  his  offences^  and  by  whom  ? 

In  the  case  of  any  other  Sovereign,  such  a  question  would  not  properly 
be  answered  in  any  treatise  on  International  Law.  First^  because  it  is 
a  question  rather  of  Public  than  of  International  Law ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  neither  prudent  nor  right  to  atttempt  to  lay  down  rules  for 
a  case,  which,  if  it  ever  happen,  must  be  superior  to  all  rule,  save  that 
which  the  necessity  itself  may  suggest  and  justify.  But  the  character 
of  the  Pope  as  Universal  Spiritual  Chief  gives  foreign  countries  a  direct 
interest  in  that  question  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  one  which  has  undergone 
consideration,  and  of  which  a  solution  has  been  attempted. 

C^AAA-]  *Here,  again,  as  in  so  many  matters  relating  to  the  Pope,  there 
J  are  two  distinct  opinions  maintained  by  ultra  and  cis-montane 
canonists.  The  former  maintain  the  impossibility  of  the  Pope's  trial  or 
deposition,  on  account  of  his  infallibility^  and  of  his  superiority  to  every 
earthly  tribunal.    The  latter  hold  the  superiority  of  General  Councils  of 

(c)  Walter,  Kirchenrecht,  Abechn.  144,  «  Doch  hangen  nur  Bhrenrechte  daron 
ab." 

(d)  "  Sich  das  Kreas,  als  Zeichen  des  Apostolats  allenthalben  Tortragen  za 
lassen,  nod  Dach  dem  Masse  der  gottlichen  Gnade,  nnd  als  Stellvertreter  des  Papsietj 
die  gegenw&rtigen  and  kunftigen  Klrchen  des  ungarischen  Reiches  einzurichten, 
in  ordnen,  und  mit  Yorzflgeii  auszuzeichnen." — Benedict  XIV.  De  Synod.  Dioc.l. 
ii.  c.  yi.  cited  by  PachmanD,  a.  181. 

(e)  The  right  to  nominate  these  officers  rests  apon  the  Pope's  claim  to  universal 
jarisdlctioD,  and  on  what  is  called  by  canonists  the  jue  devolutumu,'^WiiXi6Tt  ib. 
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the  Church  to  the  Pope,  the  poaabilitj  of  his  erringi  and  that  he  is  not 
exempt  from  the  /tw  commune  whereto  every  Bishop  or  dignitary  of  the 
Church  is  canonically  responsible  for  certain  ofPenoes,  and  that  bad  Popes 
have  been  lawfully  deposed  both  by  Emperors  and  by  Councils. 
The  Council  of  Basle  distinctly  asserted  three  propositions :— - 

1.  That  a  General  Council  was  superior  to  the  Pope,  and  that  he  owed 
obedience  to  it. 

2.  That  he  might  be  punished  [debitS  jpunicUur)  for  disobedience  to  it. 

3.  That  by  this  Council  the  Cardinals  are  enjoined  to  remonsirate  first 
personally,  then  in  their  collegiate  capacity,  with  an  erring  Pope,  and 
lastly,  to  denounce  him^  if  ho  do  not  amend,  at  the  next  General  Coun* 
cU.(/) 

"  Kon  DOB  tram  est  tantes  inter  componere  lites.'' 

But  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that,  both  in  the  convocation  and  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  General  Council,  all  Christian  nations  must  be  interested. 

CCCCXL.Twe  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  observations  on  ^ 
the  relations  of  foreign  States  with  the  Papacy, — ^perhaps  by  a  longer 
road  than  to  many  readers  may  have  seemed  necessary, — but  it  is  a  con* 
viction  which  has  grown  upon  the  writer  of  these  pages  that  the  subject 
is  not  only  one  deeply  affecting  the  Public  Law  of  all  States,  but  that  it 
is  properly  and  strictly  one  of  International  Juri8prudence.(y)  The  laws 
which  govern  the  relation  and  intercourse,  *be  it  spiritual  or  r^AAy\ 
temporal,  between  the  subjects  of  one  State  and  the  ruler  of  l-  ^ 
another,  are  surely  part  of  the  Jus  inter  gentez.  The  fact  that  the  Pope 
is  an  Independent  Temporal  Sovereign  as  well  as  a  great  Spiritual  Chief, 
does  indeed  complicate,  and  for  the  present  inextricably,  the  difficulty, 
but  it  does  not  take  away  the  international  character  of  his  relations  with 
the  subjects  of  other  States. 

This  fact,  on  the  contrary,  introduces  a  new  problem  of  International 
Law,  namely,  with  respect  to  the  Right  of  Intervention(A)  in  the  affairs 
and  internal  government  of  the  subjects  of  this  hybrid  State.  Daring  the 
recent  revolutions  on  the  Continent  and  in  Italy,  the  difficulty  of  recon* 
oiling  the  duties  of  temporal  Prince  of  the  nation  with  those  of  the  Spi- 
ritual  Chief  of  all  nations  was  made  very  evident.(i)  At  one  time  the 
Pope  blesses  the  banners  of  his  subjects,  going  forth  to  fight,  as  they  say, 
the  battle  of  Italian  liberty;  at  another  time  he  disclaims  the  use  of  all 
temporal  weapons,  and  declares  that  his  position  is  one  of  necessary  neu- 
trality. Such  is  the  conduct  of  the  Papacy  in  its  direct  temporal  rela* 
lations.  But  the  same  incompatibility  of  functions  and  offices  appears 
to  render  all  his  domestic  affairs  foreign  affairs.    At  one  moment  the 

(/)  Art.  ii.  iii.  vi.  Tide  Koch,  Sanctio  Pragm.  Sylloge  Doc.  pp.  112, 147.  Can. 
iTiii.  bist.  50.    Can.  ti.  c.  xzt.  b.  1. 

(g)  '*  Gomme  chef  d*une  80ci6t6  religiea86|  le  Pape  n'a  qa'ane  antorit^  limit^e 
par  des  mazimes  connaes,  qui  ont  plas  particolidrement  M  gardes  parmi  nous, 
flMti  ^t  appartiennent  au  droit  univertel  du  nations." — Portalis,  D  scours  sur  I'Orga- 
nisation  des  Cultes,  p.  (Paris  :  1845.) 

(h)  Vide  aDte,  vol.  i.  pt.  iv.  c.  i.  on  InterTention. 

(t)  See  MartenS;  Rec.  Gen.  de  Tr.  t  iz.  (a.  d.  1846]  for  the  pnblic  docaments  ftc 
of  Pio  Nono. 
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Pope  oonfen  a  ooDBtitutioDal  goyerDment  on  his  three  million  8ubjeotS| 
placed  geographically  and  morally  in  the  heart  of  a  great  nation — snbdi* 
irided,  indeed,  into  different  kingdomB,  but  of  one  blood,  one  feeling,  one 
langnage.  At  another,  this  constitutional  goyernment  is  withdrawn, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  duties  and  interests  of  the 
Papacy. 

The  Pope,  dismayed  and  disgusted — ^let  us  say  with  good  reason — at 
the  acts  of  his  ministers,  flies  from  his  kingdom ;  so  did  the  late  King  of 
the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 

r*4461  *^^  ^^^^  already  discussed(A;)  what  course,  in  such  oircnm- 
I-  J  stances,  the  sound  principles  of  International  Law,  as  well  as  the 
improved  practice  of  nations,  require  foreign  States  to  pursue,  via.,  that 
to  stand  aloof  and  be  neutral  is  the  rule,  to  interyene  is  the  exception. 

The  rule  was  accordingly  followed  in  the  case  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
exception  in  the  case  of  Pio  Nono.  Why  f  The  reyolutionary  Goyem* 
ment  which  succeeded  the  expulsion  of  the  French  monarch  was,  on  the 
principle  of  vicinage,  more  dangerous  to  the  established  governments  of 
other  States  than  the  expulsion  of  the  Italian  Sovereign.  The  answer, 
however,  is,  that  the  Italian  Sovereign  was  the  Spiritual  Chief  of  Roman 
Catholic  nations,  and  therefore  they  were  justified  in  intervening  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  State,  because  it  is  essential  to  the  position 
and  dignity  of  their  Spiritual  Chief  that  he  should  rule  as  he  pleases 
over  a  certain  portion  of  Italy.  On  this  principle,  Pio  Nono  is  restored 
by  a  foreign  army  to  his  throne :  but  this  abnormal  and  exceptional  state 
of  things  does  not  end  here;  so  well  is  it  understood  that  the  people  over 
whom  he  rules  would  not  accept  the  government  of  their  ruler,  that  the 
foreign  army  remains,  on  the  ground  of  being  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  Sovereign  thus  restored.(7) 

It  is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  intended  to  apply  the  slightest  approba- 
tion of  the  late  temporary  Eepnblic  of  Kome,  of  the  actors  in  it,  or  their 
acts.  They  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  very  wicked,  very  base,  and 
very  foolish,  without  much,  if  at  all,  affecting  the  question  under  conside- 
ration. The  object  is  to  point  out  the  principal  anomalies  to  the  funds- 
r*4471  ^^'^^^  ^^'^"  ^^  International  Law,  which  the  double  ^character 
*-        ->  of  the  Pope  actually  does,  or  is  supposed  to  render  necessary. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cardinal  doctrine  that  <<  every  State  has  a  right 
to  choose  its  own  form  of  government  without  the  interference  or  control 
of  any  foreign  Power,"  (m)  is  not  held  to  be  applicable  to  the  three 
million  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  State.  There  remains  a  difficult  ques- 
tion about  the  Balance  of  Power — that  principle  for  which  so  much 
blood  has  been,  and  is  being  shed,  and  the  value  of  which  has  been 
already  discussed  at  length,  (n) 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  not  unreasonably  argued  that  the  occupation  of 

(k)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  164|  pt.  iil.  c.  iii.  Right  to  a  Free  Choice  of  Gorern- 
ment ;  pt.  iv.  c  i.  on  IntetTention :  and  in  this  volnme,  pt.  t.  e.  ir.  p.  16,  as  to 
Becognition. 

(/)  "  B.  manifesto  che  il  cadavere  ne  sta  ritto  solo,  perch^  Francia  ed  Austria  lo 
sorreggono  con  due  eserciti." — Farini,  t  i?.  p.  344. 

(m)  Vide  ante,  toL  i.  p.  164.  (n)  lb.  p.  447,  kc 
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the  oeDtral  kingdom  of  Italy  by  Austrian  and  French  troop8(o)  did 
obviously  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  It  was,  indeed,  on  this 
principle  that,  some  years  ago,  French  troops  occupied  Anoona,  when 
Austrian  troops  were  marched  into  the  Roman  States.  All  States, 
whatever  be  their  Established  Church,  are  equally  interested  in  main- 
taining this  equilibrium.  May  then  Prussia,  England,  Russia,  and  Spain 
send  an  armed  force  to  Rome  ?  There  is  this  answer,  that  the  Pope 
invites  the  Austrians  and  French.  This  is  true ;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  circumstances  may  justify  foreign  nations  in  intervening  at  the 
request  of  either  party  in  a  ci?il  war ;  but  what  would  have  been  the 
confusion  in  Europe  and  the  world,  if  other  States  had  been  invited  by 
the  other  party  in  this  ci?il  war  to  intervene  on  their  behalf^  and  had 
accepted  *the  invitation, — ^if  Prussia  and  England  had  inter-  r^j^o-i 
vened  in  the  centre,  as  Sardinia  had  done  in  the  North  of  Italy  ?  L  -> 
Lastly,  it  is  not  only  Roman  Catholic  States  that  were  interested  in 
events  affecting  the  status  of  the  Pope.  Prussia  and  England  have 
millions  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  But  a  little  while  ago,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  Apostolic  Letter  threjgufSngland  into  a  ferment,  which  to 
be  believed  must  have  been  witnessedj 

In  1849,  during  the  civil  wafTm  Italy,  the  English  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  carried  on  a  very  important  correspondence  with  our 
ambassador  abroad,  in  which  he  made  the  following,  among  other  obser- 
tions : — 

1.  That  England  would  not,  on  account  of  her  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, view  with  indifference  what  was  passing  in  the  Roman  States.(|7) 

2.  That  she  desired  that  the  Pope  should  occupy  an  independent 
temporal  position,  in  order  that  he  might  not  become  the  political  instru- 
ment of  any  one  European  Power.(7) 

8.  That  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  difficulty  in  making  the 
Roman  States  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  noninterference 
between  any  foreign  people  and  their  Sovereign. 

4.  That  the  position  of  the  Pope  differed  from  that  of  other  Sovereigns, 
as  he  was  elected  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  a  body  neither  national 
in  its  constitution  nor  in  its  membership. 

6.  That  the  Pope  ought  to  give  his  subjects  securities  for  good 
government. 

6.  That  for  that  object  a  separation  should  be  made  between  the 
spiritual  authority  and  the  temporal  powers  and  institutions  of  the  State. 

(o)  It  is  true  that  England  was  consulted  before  this  took  place.  Lord 
Kormanbj  writes  from  Paris  to  Lord  Palmerston  {Jul/  23,  1849,)  <*  He  (M.  de 
Tocqueville)  took  this  opportanity  of  again  repeating  what  he  had  said  to  me 
upon  former  occasions,  that  though  England,  for  reasons  giren  bj  your  Lordship, 
had  declined  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  present  negotiations  when  invited  by 
the  Pope,  he  hoped  she  would,  nevertheless,  in  some  shape,  give  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  she  had  formerly  wished  to  see  effected,  the  moral  support  of  her  advice 
and  counsel,  either  at  Qaeta  or  at  Rome.  The  active  interest  she  might  show 
upon  this  subject,  would  be  an  additional  security  that  whatever  reforms  were 
promised  would  be  sincerely  executed." — Correspond,  respecting  the  Affairs  of 
Borne,  1849,  presented  to  Parliament  14  April,  1851. 

!p)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
q)  See  the  opinion  of  Portalis,  Discours    sur    TOrganisation    des  Cultes. 
Discours,  Ac,  par  le  Yicomte  F.  Portalis,  s.  33.    (Paris :  1845.) 
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7.  That  an  armed  intervention  to  assist  tbe  Pope  in  retaining  a  bad 
Oovernment  would  be  nnja8tifiable.(r)l 


[*449]  *CHAPTER  XL 

THB    INTSENATIONAI^    8TATOS    Of    THE    PATBIAftCBATI   OF  OOABIAIt 

'  ^  CCCCXLI.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great(ft)  (a.  d.  595,) 

and  while  Maurice  was  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  John,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  openly  assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  claiming 
thereby  apparently  a  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  whole  Christian 
world. (c)  The  letters  written  by  Gregory  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  Patri- 
arch, and  to  certain  Bishops,  are  among  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and,  indeed,  of  Ecclesiasticai  Intern^ional 
Law. 

These  letters  of  this  illustrious(^)  prelate,  in  which  he  denies  the 
right  of  any  Patriarch  or  Bishop  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop,  and  denounces  the  usurper  of  this  foolish,  offensive, 
and  unchristian  appellation  as  the  precursor  of  Antichri8t,(6)  will  well 
r«4501  '^P^y  ^^®  perusal  *of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  those  events, 
L  -1  which  combine  the  most  remarkable  features  of  civil  and  ecole* 
siastical  hi8tory.(/) 
'f  CCCCXLII.  More  than  a  century  passes  away  between  the  Pontificate 

of  Gregory  I.  (the  Great)  and  that  of  Gregory  II.(^)    But  both  Popes 

(r)  Correspondence  between  Viscount  Palmerston,  the  Marqais  of  Normanby, 
and  Prince  Castalcicala,  laid  before  Parliament,  Jane  15,  1849. 

(a)  Walter's  Kirchenrecht,  ss.  168-173.  Verfassung  der  Morgenlandischcn 
Kirche. 

(b)  His  Pontificate  lasted  from  a.  d.  690  to  a.  d.  604. 

(c)  Vide  ante,  p.  292. 

(rf)  The  blot  upon  his  character  in  his  adulatory  letter  to  the  wretch  Phocas; 
but  even  Gibbon  sajs  that  ^<  Gregory  might  justly  be  styled  the  Father  of  his 
Country." — Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  (ed.  Milman.) 

(e)  L.  vii.  ep.  zzxiii. :  "  Eundem  yeib  fratrem  et  coqtUcopum  meum  studiosd 
admonere  curavi,  ut  si  habere  pacem  omnium  concordiamque  desiderat  ab  tiuUi 
Tocabuli  se  appellatione  compescat.''  ..."  Ego  autem  fidenter  dico,  quia 
quisquis  se  Universalem  Sacerdotem  vocat,  vel  vocari  desiderat,  in  elatione  sua 
antichritium prcBcurriiy  quia  superbiendo  se  ceteris  prteponit." 

Ep.  xzzi. :  "  Ut  verbum  fuperUx^  per  quod  grave  scandalum  in  Ecclesiis  generatur, 
auferre  festinetis." 

Some  expressions  of  the  kind  occur  in  moat  of  the  ten  letters. 

(/|  The  reader  is  referred  to  : —  Liv.  y.  ep  xviii.  (Ad  Johannem  Episcopnm) 
Ep.  XIX.  (Ad  Sabinianum  Diaconum.)  Ep.  xx.  (Ad  Mauricium  Augustum.)  Ep. 
zxi.  (Ad  Constantinam  Augustam.)  Ep.  xliii.  (Ad.  Enlogium  et  Anastasium 
Episcopos.)  Lib.  Yii.  ep.  xxvii.  (Ad  Anastasium  Episcopum.)  Ep.  xxxl.  (Ad 
Cyriacum  Episcopum.)  Lib.  viii.  ep.  xxxiii.  (Ad  Mauricium  Augnstum.)  Lib. 
TiiL  ep.  XXX.  (Ad  Eulogium  Episcopum  Alexandrinum.)  Lib.  xiii.  ep.  xl.  (Ad 
Cyriacum  Patriarcham  Constantinopol.  Sancti  Gregorii  Papas  L  Cognomento 
Magni  Opera  Omnia,  t  ii.  (Parisiis  :  Sumptibua  Claadii  Bigaud,  1705.) 

(^)  Extended  from  a.  d.  715  to  731. 
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were  brought  into  eepeoial  ooatAot  with  the  Patriarohate  of  GonstaQti- 
Dople.  AocordiDg  to  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  certainly  important  on  this 
point,  the  Patriarcha  of  Borne  and  Constantinope  were  at  this  time 
nearly  equal  in  eocleaiastical  rank  and  jnriBdiotioB.(A)  But  the  Greek 
Patriaroh  was  nnder  the  immediate  yoke  of  a  tyrannical  Prince,  which 
the  distant  Boman  Patriaroh  had  been  long  striying  to  shake  off. 

When  the  imperial  iconoclast,  Leo,  was  making  that  assault  upon  the 
devotional  nse  of  images,  which— trifling  as  it  seems  to  the  infidel  philo- 
sopher— was  fraught  with  serious  consequences  to  the  future  peace  of 
Christendom,  he  received  from  Gregory  11.  a  letter,  which  contains  a 
passage  bearing  upon  the  present  subject : — (<  Are  you  ignorant''  (Gregory 
writes)  <<  that  the  Popes  are  the  bond  of  union,  the  mediators  of  peace 
between  the  East  and  West  ?"(»)  When  the  '^oonockst  had  r«45|i 
ceased  to  reign,  the  power  of  the  Bjsantine  Emperor  in  Italy  L  -I 
had  dwindled  into  the  Exarchate  of  Bavenna,  and  was  practically  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  that  city. 

The  restoration  of  the  Western  Empire  by  Charlemagne,  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page8,(^)  was  followed  by  the  separation 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  In  what  degree  a  difference  of  reli- 
gious opinion  upon  the  most  inscrutable  of  mysteries,  national  animosity, 
and  arrogance  on  the  part  of  Bome  contributed  to  produce  that  schism, 
which  the  lapse  of  ten  centuries  finds  unhealed,  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  work  to  consider. 

In  the  turbulent  period  between  A.  B.  857-886,  Pope  Nicholas  I.  and 
the  Patriarch  Photius  had  mutually  denounced  and  deposed  each  other. 
Bat  it  was  not  until  a.  d.  1054  that  the  Pope  sent  his  legates  to  excom- 
municate formally  the  Church  of  Greece  ani  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople in  his  own  metropolis,  and  to  deposit  the  Latin  anathema  on  the 
altar  of  Saint  Sophia.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  reunite  the  two 
Churches  at  the  Council  of  Florence  (a.  d.  1439)  has  been  previously 
noticed.(/) 

The  cooquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (a.  d.  1453)  was  followed 
by  that  long  and  cruel  oppression,  of  the  Greek  Churchj  from  which  she 
has  been,  during  the  last  few  y^^'^p^rl^^^^  "r^tft^y^i^an^  her  complete 
emancipation  from  which  appears,  so  altered  is  the  stated  things,  to  be 
no  impossible  result  of  the  war  which  is  now  being  waged  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Pow^ 

CCCCXLIIL  The  Patriarch  of  the  East  has  not  renewed  that  claim  to 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  just  rebuke 
of  the  Patriarch  of  the  West. 

Qt  is  not  easy  to  define  the  existing  relations  of  the  Patriarchate  r^AM-] 
*OT  Constantinople  to  the  Bussian  Church.(n»)    The  Patriarch,  «-        J 

(h)  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ix.  p.  131. 

(i)  Gibbon,  toI.  Ix.  p.  136.  At  p.  134,  he  has  this  note :  <<  The  two  epistles  of 
Gregory  II.  hare  been  preserved  in  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Council,  t.  Tiii.  p  p. 
651-674.  They  are  without  date,  which  is  fixed  by  Baronins  in  726  ;  by  Mnratori 
(Annal.  d'ltalia,  ri.  p.  120,)  in  720 ;  by  Pagi  in  730." 

(k)  Vide  ante,  pp.  294-7.  (/)  Vide  ante,  p.  336. 

(fn)  Strahl,  Beytrage  snr  Russischen  Eirchengeschichte.  (Halle,  1827.)  Neale, 
History  of  the  Holy  ^tern  Ohorch,  toL  i.  p.  56. 
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/i^t^ ^U.  /M,  //>f  ^S«wrer/^  ^^,  JW,/J^  '-i^J'/l'T''  ^//; 

'     /     While  these  pages  are  being  written,  is  reported  to  have  rebuked  the  Bmpevc^ 
ror  of  Russia  for  the  schismatic  condition  of  the  Church  in  that  country,^      ^^ 
and  to  have  refused  his  proffered  protectorate  for  the  Greek  Church.(fi) 

The  Patriacch  of  Constantinople  has  recently  entered  into  a  Concordat 
with  the  Crown  of  Greece.  The  ministers  of  that  Crown  sent  a  formal 
letter  to  the  Patriarch,  accompanied  by  an  unanimous  decree  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Greece^  dated  May  30, 1850.  Thiift  document  contained  the 
following  among  other  propositions : — '<  That  the  Synod  of  Greece  holds 
as  a  most  solemn  obligadon  the  duty  of  piously  conceding  the  primacy 
guaranteed  by  the  sacred  canons  to  the  oecumenical  Throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, as  the  first  Chair  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church,  and 
to  commemorate  first,  him  who  sits  thereon,  in  the  sacred  diptychs,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  order  of  the  Church.  In  addition  to  this,  where- 
ever  spiritual  questions  may  arise  which  require  united  deliberation  and 
action,  for  the  greater  edification  and  confirmation  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
they  recognise  it  to  be  a  duty  that  reference  should  first  be  made  to  that 
Chair."(o) 

This  and  the  other  propositions  of  the  letter  were  formally  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  associate  Synod  and 
Suffragans,  in  a  Synodical  decreeT] 

r*4581  *CCCCXLIY.  It  is  remarkable,  that  not  long  before  the  Papal 
I-  -I  aggression  in  England,  which  has  just  been  discussed,  Pius  IX. 
made  an  attack  of  a  similar  character  upon  the  Eastern  Church. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1848,  he  issued  <<  an  Encyclical  Letter  of  the 
One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  to  the  Orthodox  in  all  parts," 
in  modem  Greek,  <<  to  the  Easterns,"  containing  some  very  unfortunate 
errors, — among  others,  a  reference  to  the  Council  of  Carthage,  instead  of 
Chalcedon;(p)  but  neither  this  mistake  nor  the  modem  Greek  appears 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  great  irritation  and  offence  caused  by  this 
memorable  epistle,  of  which  it  is  now  not  easy  to  obtain  a  copy :  it  was 
the  assumption  of  authority,  the  implicit  denial  of  the  Greek  Episcopate, 
which  roused  this  long-oppressed  Church,  and  caused  it  to  return,  in  clas- 
sical Greek,  '^  an  answer,  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  to  the  Encyclical  Epistle  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope  of 

(0)  "  The  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  M.  Anthimos,  had  addressed  a  re- 
markable circalar  to  his  co-religionists.  Hearing  that  some  Qreeks  manifested 
hostile  sentiments  towards  the  allies  of  Turkey,  the  Patriarch  censored  their  con- 
duct, and  passed  a  high  encomium  on  the  noble  disinterestedness  with  which  the 
Western  Powers  defend  the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  In  conclusioui 
he  pronounced  a  solemn  anathema,  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Church,  against  the 
schism,  calling  itself  orthodox/,  which  has  transferred  to  St  Petersburg  the  spir- 
itual authority  in  religions  matters." — Times,  August  Slst,  1854. 

(n)  These  documents  were  printed  in  a  modern  Greek  journal  called  the  Aiav, 
and  are  translated  in  the  April  number  of  the  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Joarnal  for 
1851. 

(p)  The  mistake  is  singular,  for  Gregory  the  Great  thus  speaks  of  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  Rome  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon :  "  Si  enim  umvertalem  me  Papam 
yestra  Sanctitas  decit,  negat  se  hoc  esse,  quod  me  fatetur  uniTersum.  Sed  absit 
hoc  Recedant  verba  quae  Tanitatem  inflent  et  caritatem  vulnerant.  Et  qnidem 
in  Sanct&  Chalcedonensi  Synodo,  atque  post  a  subsequentibus  Patribus  hoc  deces- 
soribus  meis  oblatnm  Testra  Sanctitas  novit  Sed  tamen  nuUus  eorum  nti  hoc 
unquam  Tocabula  Tolait:  ut  dum  in  hoc  mundo  honorem  Sacerdotum  diligerent 
omnium,  apud  omnipotentem  Deum  cnstodirent  snum." — L.  viii.  ep. : 


-h 
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Borne  lately  sent  to  the  Easterni.''  This  answer  oonreoted  the  historical 
errors  of  the  Pope,  and  ennmerated  the  offences  against  the  unity  and 
peace  of  the  Church  committed  by  Rome,  while  it  yindicated  the  faith  of 
\^^^  tha»Oreek  Church  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  best  day8.(^) 
r  \^^  ^^^  already  considered  the  claim  of  the  Emperor  of  Rns-  r^AKA-\ 
Bia^  to  protect  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  who  are  members  of  I-  -> 
the  Oreek  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,— and  would  that  we  could 
speak  in  the  past  tense  of  the  terrible  war  into  which  this  pretension  has 
plunged  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  world  1 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  who,  in 
1827,(«)  had  intervened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,  intervened  again  in  1853  to  guarantee  that  the  successors  to  the 
Throne  of  Greece  should  profess  the  faith  of  the  orthodox  Eastern 
Church.(m 

(q)  ScottiBb  Ecclesiastical  Joomal,  January,  1851.  Neale,  History  of  the  Holy 
Eastern  Gharch,  toI.  ii.  pp.  1192-1202. 

The  Signatares  to  the  Eastern  Encyclic  are  as  follows : — 

"  Anthimus,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome,  and 
(Ecumenical  Patriarch,  in  Christ  our  God  a  beloved  brother  and  bedesman." 

"  Hierotheus,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  of  all  Egypt,  in 
Christ,"  &c.- 

"  Methodius,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  Patriarch  of  the  great  city  of  God,  Antioch, 
and  of  all  the  East,  in  Christ,"  Ac. 

<*  Cyril,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  of  all  Palestine,  in 
Christ,"  Ac. 

THB  BOLT  SYNOD  IN  OONSTANTINOPLl. 

Paisius  of  Csesarea.  Theocletus  of  Berrhssa. 

AnthimuB  of  Ephesus.  -  Meletius  of  Pisidia. 

Dionysius  of  Heraclea.  Athanasius  of  Smyrna. 

Joachim  of  Cyzicus.  Dionysius  of  Melenicus. 

Dionysius  of  Nicomedia.  Paisius  of  Sophia. 

Hierotheus  of  Chalcedon.  Daniel  of  Lemnos. 

Neophytus  of  Derci.  Pantelermon  of  Diyinopolis. 

Gerasimns  of  Hadrianople.  Joseph  of  Ersecuim. 

Cyril  of  Neocaesarea.  Anthimns  of  Bodena. 

THS  BOLT  STNOD  IN  ANTIOCB 

Zacharias  of  Arcadia.  Joannicius  of  Tripolis. 

Methodius  of  Emesa.  Artemius  of  Laodicea. 

TBE  BOLT  STNOD  IN  JNBUBALSB. 

Meletius  of  Petra.  Thaddeus  of  Sebaste. 

Dionysius  of  Bethlehem.  Joannicius  of  Philadelphia. 

Philemon  of  Gaza.  Hierotheus  of  Tabor. 
Samuel  of  Neapolis. 

{r\  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  470-483.    Intibvbntion  on  tbb  Gbocnd  of  Rbligion. 
(tf)  Tide  ante,  toI.  I.  pp.  105-7,  444-7,  479.  (t)  Ann.  Reg.  vol.  xct. 
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RECOGNITION. 


00HMUNI0ATI0N8  WITH  FRANOB  AND  8PAIN|  RELATING  TO  THE  SPANISH 
AMEBIOAN  PR0yiNCE8.(a) 

No.  1. 

(Extract  of  a  Memorandum  of  a   Conference  between  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  and  Mr.  Canning^  held  Oct.  9^  1823.)(5) 

^Thb  Prinoe  de  Polignac  having  announced  to  Mr.  Canning  r^Ao^-i 
that  His  Excellency  was  now  prepared  to  enter  with  Mr.  Canning  L  J 
into  a  frank  explanation  of  the  yiews  of  his  Gbvemment  respecting  the 
question  of  Spanish  America^  in  return  for  a  similar  communication 
which  Mr.  Canning  had  previoasly  offered  to  make  to  the  Prince  de 
Colignac  on  the  part  of  the  British  Cabinet,  Mr.  Canning  stated  : — 

« That  the  British  Cabinet  had  no  disguise  or  reservation  on  that 
Bubject ;  that  their  opinions  and  intentions  were  substantially  the  same 
88  were  announced  to  the  French  Government  by  the  despatch  of  Mr. 
Canning  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  of  the  Slst  of  March,  which  despatch 
that  ambassador  communicated  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand;  and  which  had 
since,  been  published  to  the  world. 

«  That  the  near  approach  of  a  crisis,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Spanish 
America  must  naturally  occupy  a  great  share  of  the  attention  of  both 
Powers,  made  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
between  them  on  any  part  of  a  subject  so  important. 

«  That  the  British  Government  were  of  opinion,  that  any  attempt  to 
bring  Spanish  America  again  under  its  ancient  submission  to  Spain, 
must  be  utterly  hopeless,  that  all  negotiation  for  that  purpose  would  be 
unsuccessful,  and  that  the  prolongation  or  renewal  of  war  for  the  same 

(a)  Presented  to  both  HonBes  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  His  Mi^esty,  4th 
March,  1824. 

{h)  State  Papers,  vol.  il.  pp.  49-53. 
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object  would  be  only  a  waste  of  human  life,  and  an  infiiotion  of  calamity 
on  both  parties,  to  no  end. 

r*4f)21  ^''  '^^^^  ^^®  British  Goyemment  woald,  however,  not  only 
L  -J  abstain  from  interposing  any  obstacle,  on  their  part,  to  any 
attempt  at  negotiation  which  Spain  might  think  proper  to  make,  bat 
would  aid  and  countenance  such  negotiation,  provided  it  were  founded 
upon  a  basis  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  practicable ;  and  that  they 
would,  in  any  case,  remain  strictly  neutral  in  a  war  between  Spain  and 
the  Colonies,  if  war  should  be  unhappily  prolonged. 

<<  But  that  the  junction  of  any  Foreign  Power,  in  an  enterprise  of 
Spain  against  the  Colonies,  would  be  yiewed  by  them  as  constituting  an 
entirely  new  question,  and  one  upon  which  they  must  take  such  decision 
as  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  might  require. 

<<  That  the  British  Goyemment  absolutely  disclaimed,  not  only  any 
desire  of  appropriating  to  itself  any  portion  of  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
but  any  intention  of  forming  any  political  connexion  with  them,  beyond 
that  of  amity  and  commercial  intec^oourse. 

«  That  in  those  respects,  so  far  from  seeking  an  exdusiye  preference 
for  British  subjects  over  those  of  foreign  States,  England  was  prepared, 
and  would  be  contented,  to  see  the  mother  country  (by  virtue  of  an 
amicable  arrangement)  in  possession  of  that  preference,  and  to  be 
ranked,  after  her,  equally  with  others,  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation. 

<<  That,  completely  convinced  that  the  ancient  system  of  the  Colonies 
could  not  be  restored,  the  British  Government  could  not  enter  into  any 
stipulation  binding  itself  either  to  refuse  or  to  delay  its  recognition  of 
their  independence. 

«Tfaat  the  British  Government  had  no  desire  to  precipitate  that 
recognition  so  long  as  there  was  any  reasonable  chance  of  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  mother  country,  by  which  such  a  recognition  might 
come  first  from  Spain. 

<<  But  that  it  could  not  wait  indefinitely  for  that  result ;  that  it  could 
not  consent  to  make  its  recognition  of  the  New  States  dependent  upon 
that  of  Spain ;  and  that  it  would  consider  any  foreign  interfereoce,  by 
force  or  by  menanee,  in  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  the  Colonies,  as 
a  motive  for  recognizing  the  latter  without  delay. 

<<  That  the  Mission  of  Consuls  to  the  several  provinces  of  Spanish 
America,  was  no  new  measure  on  the  part  of  this  country, — that  it  was 
one  which  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  delayed,  perhaps  too  long,  in  eon- 
adoration  of  the  state  of  Spain,  after  having  been  announced  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  in  the  month  of  December  last,  as  settled,  and 
even  after  a  list  had  been  furnished  to  that  Government  of  the  places 
to.  which  such  appointments  were  intended  to  be  made. 

<<  That  such  appointments  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  British  trade  in  those  countries. 

<<  That  the  old  pretension  of  Spain  to  interdict  all  trade  with  those 
r*46S1  ^^°°^^^^>  ^^>  ^^  ^^^  opinion  of  the  British  Government,  alto- 
I-  -'  gether  '^'obsolete ;  but  that,  even  if  attempted  to  be  enforced 
against  others,  it  was,  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  clearly  inapplicable. 
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<<  That  parmiasion  to  tmde  with  the  SpuiiBh  ColonieB  had  been  oon- 
oeded  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1810,  when  the  mediatioa  of  Great 
Britain  between  Spain  and  her  ooloniea  was  aaked  by  Spain  and  granted 
by  Great  Britain;  that  this  mediation,  indeed  was  not  afterwards 
employed^  beoaase  Spain  changed  her  eonnsel,  bnt  that  it  was  not, 
therefore,  practicable  for  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  commercial  capital 
once  embarked  in  Spanish  America,  and  to  deaistfiom  commercial  inter- 
course once  established. 

«  That  it  had  been  ever  since  distinctly  understood  that  the  trade  was 
open  to  British  subjects,  and  that  the  ancient  coast  laws  of  Spain  were, 
so  far  as  regarded  them  at  least,  tacitly  repealed. 

<<  That,  in  virtue  of  this  understanding,  redress  had  been  demanded 
of  Spain  in  1822,  for  (among  other  grieyanoes)  seizures  of  vessels  for 
alle^  infringement  of  those  laws;  which  redress  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  I^ound  itself  by  a  Oonvention  (now  in  course  of  execution)  to 
afford. 

«  That  Great  Britain,  howevw,  had  no  desire  to  set  up  any  separate 
right  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  this  trade ;  tiiat  she  considered  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  the  irreversiUe  progress  of  events,  to  have  already 
determined  the  question  of  the  existence  of  that  freedom  for  all  the 
world ;  but  that,  for  herself,  she  claimed,  and  would  continue  to  use 
it;  and  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  dispute  that  claim,  and  to  renew 
the  obsolete  interdiction,  such  attempt  might  be  best  cut  short  by  a 
speedy  and  unqualified  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
American  States. 

<<  That,  with  these  general  opinions,  and  with  these  peculiar  claims, 
England  could  not  go  into  a  joint  deliberadon  upon  the  subject  of 
Spanish  America  upon  an  equal  footing  with  other  Powers,  whose 
opinions  were  less  formed  upon  that  question,  and  whose  interests  were 
1^  implicated  in  the  decision  of  it. 

<'  That  she  thought  it  fair,  therefore,  to  explain  beforehand,  to  what 
degree  her  mind  was  made  up,  and  her  determination  taken.'' 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  declared— 

«  That  his  Government  believed  it  to  be  utterly  hopeless  to  reduce 
Spanish  America  to  the  State  of  its  former  relation  to  Spain. 

<<  That  France  disclaimed,  on  her  part,  any  intention  or  desire  to  avail 
herself  of  the  present  state  of  the  Colonies,  or  of  the  present  situation 
of  France  towards  Spain,  to  appropriate  to  herself  any  part  of  the 
Spanish  possession  in  America,  or  to  obtain  for  herself  any  exclusive 
advantages. 

<<  And  that,  like  England,  she  would  willingly  see  the  mother  country 
in  possession  of  superior  commercial  advantages,  by  amicable  arrange- 
ments; and  would  be  contented,  like  her,  to  rank,  after  the  mother 
country,  among  the  most  favoured  nations. 

*«  Lastly,  that  she  abjured,  in  any  case,  any  design  of  acting  r^c^g^-i 
against  the  Colonies  by  force  of  arms."  I-        -I 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  proceeded  to  say — 

«  That,  as  to  what  might  be  the  best  arrangement  between  Spain  and 
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her  colonies,  the  French  Government  conld  not  give,  nor  yentare  to 
form,  an  opinion,  nntil  the  King  of  Spain  ehonld  be  at  liberty. 

<<  That  they  woald  then  be  ready  to  enter  npon  it,  in  concert  with 
their  allies,  and  with  Great  Britain  among  the  number/' 

In  obserying  upon  what  Mr.  Canning  had  said,  with  respect  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  such  a  Conference, 
the  Prince  de  Polignac  declared — 

<<  That  he  saw  no  difficulty  which  should  prevent  England  from  taking 
part  in  the  Conference,  however  she  might  now  announce  the  difference 
in  the  view  which  she  took  of  the  question  from  that  taken  by  the  allies. 
The  refusal  of  England  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  reconciliation  might 
afford  reason  to  think,  either  that  she  did  not  really  wish  for  that  recon- 
ciliation, or  that  she  had  some  ulterior  object  in  contemplation — ^two 
suppositions  equally  injurious  to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  British 
Cabinet."  , 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  further  declared — 

M  That  he  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  meant,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  by  a  pure  and  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  Colonies;  since,  those  countries  being  actually 
distracted  by  civil  wars,  there  existed  no  government  in  them  which 
could  offer  any  appearance  of  solidity ;  and  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
American  Independence,  as  long  as  such  a  state  of  things  continued, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  real  sanction  of  anarchy/' 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  added — 

"That,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
Spanish  Colonies,  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  European  Governments  to 
concert  together  the  means  of  calming,  in  those  distant  and  scarcely 
civilized  regions,  passions  blinded  by  party  spirit;  and  to  endeavour  to 
bring  back  to  a  principle  of  union  in  government,  whether  monarchical 
or  aristocratical,  people  among  whom  absurd  and  dangerous  theories 
were  now  keeping  up  agitation  and  disunion/' 

Mr.  Canning,  without  entering  into  discussion  upon  these  abstract 
principles,  contented  himself  with  saying — 

'<  That,  however  desirable  the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  in  any  of  those  provinces  might  be,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
whatever  might  be  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  Government  could  not  take  upon  itself  to  put  forward  as  a  condition 
of  their  recognition.'*  G.  C. 


[•465]  *No.  2. 

Mr,  Canning  to  Sir  W,  d  Court, (c) 

Foreign  Office,  January  30,  1824. 
"Sir, 

"The  Messenger  Latchford  delivered  to  me,  on  the  14th  instant,  yonr 
despatch,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Count  de  Ofalia's  official  Note  to  you 

(c)  State  Papers,  1823-4,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68—63. 
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of  the  26th  of  December  last;  with  the  accompanying  copy  of  an 
instruction,  which  has  been  addressed,  by  order  of  His  Catholic  Majesty, 
to  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  to  his  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 

'<  Having  laid  these  papers  before  the  King,  I  haye  receiyed  His 
Majesty's  commands  to  direct  you  to  return  to  them  the  following 
answer  :— 

«  The  purpose  of  the  Spanish  instruction  is  to  inyite  the  seyeral  Pow- 
ers, the  allies  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  to  <  establish  a  Conference  at 
Paris,  in  order  that  their  plenipotentiaries,  together  with  those  of  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  may  aid  Spain  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the  revolted 
countries  of  America.' 

<<The  maintenance  of  the  ^Sovereignty'  of  Spain  over  her  late  colo- 
nies, is  pointed  out  in  this  instruction  as  one  specific  object  of  the  pro- 
posed Conference;  and  though  an  expectation  of  the  employment  of 
force  for  this  object,  by  the  Powers  invited  to  the  Conference,  is  not 
distinctly  dbolaimed. 

"The  invitation  contained  in  this  instruction  not  being  addressed 
directly  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
observe  upon  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  late  '  events  in  the  Pen- 
insula,' as  having  '  paved  the  way'  for  the  <  desired  co-operation.' 

<<  The  British  Government  could  not  acknowledge  an  appeal  founded 
upon  transactions  to  which  it  was  no  party.  But  no  such  appeal  was 
necessary.  No  variation  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  Spun  has,  at  any 
time,  varied  the  King's  desire  to  see  a  termination  to  the  evils  arising 
from  the  protracted  struggle  between  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  or 
His  Majesty's  disposition  to  concur  in  bringing  about  that  termination. 

«  From  the  year  1810,  when  his  Majesty's  single  mediation  was  asked 
and  granted  to  Spain,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  her  colonies, — the 
disturbances  in  which  colonies  had  then  but  *newly  broken  out, —  r^igg-i 
to  the  year  1818,  when  the  same  task,  increased  in  difficulty  by  L  J 
the  course  and  complication  of  events  in  America,  was  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Allied  Powers  assembled  in  Conference  at  Aiz-la-Cha- 
pelle, — ^and  from  the  year  1818  to  the  present  time, — ^the  good  offices  of 
His  Majesty  for  this  purpose  have  always  been  at  the  service  of  Spain, 
within  limitations  and  upon  conditions,  which  have  been  in  each  instance 
explicitly  described. 

«  Those  limitations  have  uniformly  excluded  the  employment  of  force 
or  of  menace  against  the  Colonies  on  the  part  of  any  mediating  Power ; 
and  those  conditions  have  uniformly  required  the  previous  statement  by 
Spain  of  some  definite  and  intelligible  proposition, — and  the  discontinu- 
ance on  her  part  of  a  system  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  new  relations 
which  had  grown  up  between  the  American  Provinces  and  other  countries. 

«The  fruitless  issue  of  the  Conferences  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  would  have 
deterred  the  British  Government  from  acceding  to  a  proposal  for  again 
entertaining,  in  Conference,  the  question  of  a  mediation  between  Spain 
and  the  American  Provin  ces,  even  if  other  circumstances  had  remained 
nearly  the  same.  But  the  events  which  have  followed  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  during  the  last  five  years,  have  created  so  essential  a  differ- 
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enoe,  as  well  in  the  relative  sitnation  in  which  Spain  and  the  American 
Proyinces  stood,  and  now  stand  to  each  other,  as  in  the  external  relations 
and  the  internal  ciroumstanoes  of  the  ProTinoes  themselyes,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  hope  that  any  mediation,  not  founded  on  the  basis  of  inde- 
pendence, could  now  be  successful. 

«The  best  proof  which  the  British  Qoyemment  can  give  of  the  inte- 
rest which  it  continues  to  feel  for  Spain,  is,  to  state  frankly  their  opinion 
as  to  the  course  most  advisable  to  be  pursued  by  His  Catholic  Majesty; 
and  to  answer,  with  the  like  ftankness,  the  question  implied  in  M.  Ofa- 
lia's  instmction,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  own  relations  with 
Spanish  America. 

<<  There  is  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  question.  The  subjects  of 
His  Majesty  have  for  many  years  carried  on  trade  and  formed  commer- 
cial connections  in  all  the  American  Provinces,  which  have  declared  their 
separation  from  Spain. 

«This  trade  was  originaUy  opened  with  the  consent  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  It  has  grown  gradually  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require 
some  direct  protection,  by  the  establishment  at  several  ports  and  places 
in  those  Provinces  of  Consuls  on  the  part  of  this  country — a  measure 
long  deferred  out  of  delicacy  to  Spain,  and  not  resorted  to  at  last  without 
distinct  and  timely  notification  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

»As  to  any  further  step  to  be  taken  by  His  Majesty  towards  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  de  facto  Governments  of  America,  the  decision 
must  (as  has  already  been  stated  more  than  once  to  Spain  and  to  other 
r*4671  ^^^^^i^)  <lcp6Ad  upon  various  circumstances,  *and,  among  others, 
I-  J  upon  the  reports  which  the  British  Government  may  receive  of 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  several  American  Provinces. 

«But  it  appears  manifest  to  the  British  Government,  that  if  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  globe  should  remain  much  longer  without  any  recognised 
politic«J  existence,  or  any  definite  political  connexion  with  the  established 
Governments  of  Europe,  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  must 
be  at  once  most  embarrassing  to  those  Governments,  and  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  all  European  nations. 

«  For  these  reasons,  and  not  from  mere  views  of  selfish  policy,  the 
British  Government  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  recognition  of  such 
of  the  new  States  as  have  established  de  facto  their  separate  political 
existence,  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed. 

«  The  British  Government  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  Spain  in  that 
recognition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  on  every  account  their  wish  that  His 
Catholic  Majesty  should  have  the  grace  and  the  advantage  of  leading  the 
way,  in  that  recognition,  among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  But  the  Court 
of  Madrid  must  be  aware,  that  the  discretion  of  His  Majesty  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  indefinitely  bound  up  by  that  of  His  Catholic  Majesty; 
and  that  even  before  many  months  elapse,  the  desire  now  sincerely  felt 
by  the  British  Government^  to  leave  his  precedency  to  Spain,  may  be 
overborne  by  considerations  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature—- considera- 
tions regarding  not  only  the  essential  interests  of  His  Majesty's  subjects, 
but  the  relations  of  the  old  world  with  the  new. 

<<  Should  Spain  resolve  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  yet  within 
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her  power,  the  British  Ghyemment  woald,  if  the  Gonrt  of  Madrid  deiired 
ity  williDgly  afford  its  cottntenance  and  aid  to  a  negotiation,  oommenced 
on  that  only  baais  whioh  appears  to  them  to  be  now  praotieable;  and 
would  see,  without  reluctanoe,  the  oonolnsion,  through  a  negotiation  on 
that  basis,  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  mother  country  should  be 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  oommercial  advantages  superior  to  those 
conceded  to  other  nations. 

«  For  herself.  Great  Britain  asks  no  ezolusiTO  privileges  of  trade,  no 
invidious  preference,  but  equal  freedom  of  commerce  for  all. 

"  If  Spain  shall  determine  to  persevere  in  other  counsels,  it  cannot 
but  be  expected  that  Great  Britain  must  take  her  own  course  upon  this 
matter,  when  the  time  for  taking  it  shall  arrive,  of  which  Spain  shall 
have  full  and  early  intimation. 

<'  Nothing  that  is  here  stated  can  occasion  to  the  Spanish  Government 
any  surprise. 

«In  my  despatch  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  of  the  Slst  of  March,  1828, 
wbioh  was  communicated  to  the  Spanish  Government,  the  opinion  was 
distinctly  expressed,  that '  time  and  the  course  of  'events  had  pic^/«o-i 
substantially  decided  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  ^  -I 
mother  country,  although  the  formal  recognition  of  those  Provinces  as 
Independent  States,  by  his  Majesty,  might  be  hastened  or  retarded  by 
various  external  circumstances,  as  well  as  by  the  more  or  less  satisfactory 
progress  in  each  State,  towards  a  regular  and  settled  form  af  Govern- 
ment.' 

<<  At  a  subsequent  period,  in  a  communication(c2)  made,  in  the  first 
iasfeance,  to  France,  and  afterwiurds  to  other  Powers,(e)  as  well  as  to 
Spain,  the  same  opinions  were  repeated,  with  this  specific  addition — that 
in  either  of  two  cases  (now  happily  not  likely  to  occur) — in  that  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  revive  the  obsolete  interdiction  of  inter- 
course with  countries  over  which  she  has  no  longer  any  actual  dominion, 
or  in  that  of  the  employment  of  foreign  assistance  to  re-establish  her 
dominion  in  those  countries,  by  force  of  arms,  the  recognition  of  such 
new  States  by  His  Majesty  would  be  decided  and  immediate. 

<<  After  thus  declaring  to  yon,  for  the  information  of  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  British  Government  on  the  points 
on  which  Spain  requires  the  advice  of  her  allies,  it  does  not  appear  to 
the  British  Cabinet  at  all  necessary  to  go  into  a  Conference  to  declare 
that  opinion  anew;  even  if  it  were  perfectly  clear,  from  the  tenor  of  M. 
Ofalia's  instruction,  that  Great  Britain  is  in  fact  included  in  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Conference  at  Paris. 

tt  Every  one  of  the  Powers  so  invited  has  been  constantly  and  unve- 
sorr  edly  apprised,  not  only  of  each  step  which  the  British  Government 
has  ^ken,  but  of  every  opinion  which  it  has  formed  on  this  subject:  and 
this  despatch  will  be  communicated  to  them  all. 

<<  If  those  Powers  should  severally  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
Great  Britain,  the  concurrent  expression  of  their  several  opinions  cannot 

(d)  The  Memorandnm  of  Conference,  No.  1. 

(e)  Austria,  Rassia^  Prussia,  Portngal,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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have  less  weight  in  the  judgment  of  Spain^  and  must  naturally  he  more 
acceptable  to  her  feelings,  than  if  such  ooncarrenoe,  being  the  result  of 
a  Conference  of  Five  Powers,  should  carry  the  appearance  of  a  concerted 
dictation. 

<<  If  (unhappily,  as  we  think)  the  allies,  or  any  of  them,  should  come 
to  a  different  conclusion,  we  shall  at  least  have  avoided  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  dbcussion,  by  which  our  dwn  opinion  could  not  have  been 
changed ;  we  shall  have  avoided  an  appearance  of  mystery,  by  which  the 
jealousy  of  other  parties  might  have  been  excited;  we  shall  have  avoided 
a  delay,  which  the  state  of  the  question  may  hardly  allow. 
r*46<)1  '^  Meanwhile,  this  explicit  recapitulation  of  the  whole  course  of 
L  J  *our  sentiments  and  of  our  proceedings  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject, must  at  once  acquit  us  of  any  indisposition  to  answer  the  call  of 
Spain  for  friendly  counsel,  and  protect  us  against  the  suspicion  of  having 
any  purpose  to  conceal  from  Spain  or  from  the  world. 

« I  am,  &c., 

«  George  Canning. 

"The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  k  Court,  G.  C.  B.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 


Note  of  Mr,  Secretary  Canning  to  the  Chevalier  de  Los  Rios^  relative  to 
Spanish  America,{/) 

'<  Foreign  Office,  March  25, 1826. 

"The  undersigned.  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  commanded  by  his  Sovereign  to  deliver  to  the  Che- 
valier de  Los  Bios,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  his  Court, 
the  following  reply  to  the  official  Note,  addressed  by  His  Excellency  M. 
Zea  to  His  Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Madrid,  on  the  21st  of 
January. 

<<So  large  a  portion  of  the  official  Note  of  M.  Zea  was  founded  upon 
a  denial  of  the  facts  which  had  been  reported  to  the  British  Government, 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  several  of  the  countries  of  Spanish  America, 
and  upon  an  anticipation  of  events  expected  by  the  Court  of  Spain  to 
take  place  in  those  countries,  by  which  the  credibility  of  the  reports 
transmitted  to  the  British  Government  would  be  effectually  disproved, 
that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  await  the  issue  of  the  expected 
events  in  Spanish  America,  rather  than  to  confront  evidence  with  evi- 
dence, and  to  discuss  probabilities  and  conjectures. 

<<0f  that  issue,  decisive  as  it  appears  to  be,  the  undersigned  is  directed 
to  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  it  had  actually  taken  place  before  the  intentions  of  the  British 
Government  towards  the  other  countries  of  Spanish  America  were  an- 
nounced. Those  intentions,  therefore,  cannot  by  possibility  have  had 
the  slightest  influence  upon  the  result  of  the  war  in  Peru. 

<<With  this  single  observation,  the  undersigned  is  directed  to  pass 
over  all  that  part  of  M.  Zea's  Note  which  turns  upon  the  supposed  incor- 

(/)  State  Papers,  1824-^,  vol.  zii.  pp.  909-16. 
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reotness  of  the  information  on  which  the  decision  of  the  British  QoTcrn- 
ment  was  founded. 

<<The  questions  which  remain  to  be  examined,  are,  whether,  in 
'^treating  with  dt  facto  Gkyemments,  now  established  beyond  rti7A'i 
the  danger  of  any  external,  assailment,  Qreat  Britain  has  vio-  I-  J 
lated  either  any  general  principle  of  International  Law,  or  any  positive 
obligation  of  Treaty. 

<<To  begin  with  the  latter,  as  the  more  specific  accusation. 

'<M.  Zea  brings  forward,  repeatedly,  the  general  charge  of  yiolated 
Treaties;  but  as  he  specifies  only  two — that  of  1809  and  that  of  1814, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  he  relies  on  them  alone  to  substantiate  this 
charge. 

« First,  as  to  the  Treaty  of  1800 : — 

<<That  Treaty  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  struggle 
against  France,  and  was  directed  wholly,  and  in  terms  not  to  be  mis- 
apprehended, to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  at  which  it  was  made. 
It  was  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  in  which  we  had 
been,  since  1804,  engaged  with  Spain.  It  is  expressly  described  in  the 
first  Article  as  a  Treaty  of  <  Alliance  during  the  War,'  in  which  we  were 
engaged,  jointly  with  Spain  against  France.  All  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  had  evident  reference  to  the  declared  determination  of  the  then 
Ruler  of  France,  to  uphold  a  branch  of  his  own  family  upon  the  Throne 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies;  and  they  undoubtedly  pledged  us  to  Spain 
not  to  lay  down  our  arms  until  that  design  should  be  defeated  in  Spain, 
and  the  pretension  altogether  abandoned  as  to  America — a  pledge  which 
it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  denied,  that  Great  Britain  amply  redeemed.  But 
those  objects  once  accomplished,  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  were  ful- 
filled, and  its  obligations  necessarily  expired,  together  with  the  matter  to 
which  they  related. 

"In  effect,  at  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
after  the  restoration,  by  British  assistance,  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  Treaty  of  1809  was  replaced  by  the 
Treaty  of  1814.  And  what  does  that  Treaty  contain? — ^First,  the  ex- 
pression of  an  earnest  wish  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  that  Spanish 
America  may  be  re-united  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy;  and  Secondly,  an 
engagement  to  prohibit  British  subjects  from  supplying  the  Spanish 
Americans  with  munitions  of  war.  This  engagement  was  instantly  car- 
ried into  effect  by  an  Order  in  Oonncil  of  1814.  And  in  furtherance  of 
the  like  object,  beyond  the  obligation  of  the  Treaty,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  in  1819,  prohibiting  the  service  of  British  subjects  in  the 
ranks  of  the  resisting  Colonies. 

"That  the  wish  expressed  in  this  Treaty  was  sincere,  the  proof  is  to 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  measures  above-mentioned,  but  in  the  repeated 
offers  of  Great  Britain  to  mediate  between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  Nor 
were  these  offers  of  mediation,  as  M.  de  Zea  alleges,  uniformly  founded 
on  the  single  basis  of  the  admission  by  Spain  of  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  provinces. 

*«  Years  had  elapsed,  and  many  opportunities  had  been  mused,  r^^yy 
of  negotiating  on  better  terms  for  Spain,  before  that  basis  was  ^        J 
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aflsnmed  to  be  the  only  one  on  whioh  negotiation  coald  be  soceeasfnlly 
opened. 

<<It  WW  not  aflfiomed  in  1812^  when  our  mediation  ma  offered  to  the 
Cortes. 

<<  It  was  not  assumed  in  1816,  when  Spain  asked  our  mediation^  bat 
refused  to  state  the  terms  to  which  she  was  wOting  to  agree. 

<<It  was  not  assumed  in  1818,  in  the  Conferences  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
in  which  Conferences  the  question  of  an  arrangement  between  Spain  and 
her  Americas  was,  for  the  first  and  last  time^  discussed  between  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

''After  the  silence,  indeed,  which  Spain  observed,  as  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Powers  assisting  at  those  Conferences,  when  laid  before  her,  two 
things  became  perfectly  clear;  the  First,  that  Spain  had,  at  that  time, 
no  serious  intention  of  offering  any  terms,  such  as  the  Spanish  American 
Prorinces  were  likely  to  accept;  tiie  Second,  that  any  subsequent  refer- 
ence of  the  subject  to  a  Congress  must  be  wholly  fruitless  and  unsatis- 
factory. From  that  time  forth.  Great  Britain  abstained  from  stirring 
the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  Colonies,  till,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1822,  Spain  spontaneously  announced  to  Great  Britain  that  she  had 
measures  in  contemplation  for  the  pacification  of  her  Americas,  on  a 
basis  entirely  new,  whioh  basis,  however,  was  not  explicitly  described. 

<'In  answer  to  that  notification,  Spain  was  exhorted  by  Great  Britain 
to  hasten,  as  much  as  possible,  her  negotiation  with  the  Colonies,  as  the 
course  of  events  was  evidently  so  rapid  as  not  to  admit  of  a  much  longer 
delay  ;-^but  no  suggestion  was  even  then  brought  forward  by  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  basis  of  independence. 

''The  first  suggestion  of  that  basis  came,  in  fact,  from  the  Government 
of  Spain  itself,  in  the  month  of  November,  1822,  when  the  British 
Minister  at  Madrid  received  an  intimation  that  the  Cortes  meditated 
opening  negotiations  with  the  Colonies,  on  the  bcuis  of  Cohntal  Inde- 
pendence— negotiations  which  were  in  fact  subsequently  opened,  and  car- 
ried to  a  successful  termination,  with  Buenos  Ayres,  though  they  were 
afterwards  disavowed  by  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

"It  was  not  till  after  this  last-mentioned  communication  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  that  Great  Britain  expressed  the  opinion  which 
she  entertained,  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  negotiating  upon  any  other 
basis  than  that  then  first  suggested  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

"This  opinion,  stated,  (as  has  been  said)  in  the  first  instance,  confiden- 
tially to  Spain,  was,  nearly  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  in 
r*4721  ^^^  Q^onth  of  October,  1823,  mentioned  by  the  ^undersigned,  in 
L  J  a  Conference  with  the  French^  Ambassador  in  London,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  Conference  was  communicated  to  Spain,  and  to  other 
Powers.  It  was  repeated  and  enforced  in  the  despateh  from  the  under- 
signed to  Sir  William  k  Court,  in  January,  1824. 

"Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  less  exact  dian  the  supposition  that  Great 
Britain  has  uniformly  put  forward  the  basis  of  Independence  as  the  sins 
qud  non  condition  of  her  counsel  and  assistance  to  Spain,  in  negotiation 
with  her  colonies. 

"To  come  now  to  the  Second  Charge  against  Great  Britain, — the 
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aQeged  yioUiioQ  of  general  International  Law.  Has  it  ever  been  ad- 
mitted as  an  axiomi  or  ever  been  obseryed  by  any  nation  or  Oovemment 
as  a  practical  mazinii  that  no  oircnmBtanceSy  and  no  time,  should  entitle 
a  defo/cio  Goyemment  to  recognition?— or  should  entitle  Third  Powers, 
who  may  haye  a  deep  interest  in  defining  and  establishing  their  relations 
with  a  de  facto  Goyemment,  to  do  so? 

«<Sueh  a  prooeediog  on  the  part  of  Third  Powers,  undoubtedly  does 
not  decide  the  question  of  right  against  the  mother  country. 

<<The  Netherlands  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  Spain  long  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  that  supremacy  was  not  formally 
renounced  by  Spain  till  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Portugal 
dechured,  in  1640,  her  independence  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy;  but  it 
was  not  till  1668,  that  Spain,  by  Treaty,  acknowledged  that  independence. 

"During  each  of  these  interyals,  the  abstract  rights  of  Spain  may  be 
said  to  haye  remained  unextinguished.  But  Thijnd  Powers  did  not,  in 
either  of  these  instances,  wait  the  slow  conyiction  of  Spain,  before  they 
thought  themselyes  warranted  to  establish  direct  relations,  and  eyen  to 
contract  intimate  alliances  with  the  Bepublic  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
as  well  as  with  the  new  monarchy  of  the  House  of  Bragansa. 

"The  separation  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  from  Spain,  has  been  neither 
our  word  nor  our  wish.  Events,  in  which  the  British  Goyernment  had 
no  participation,  decided  that  separation, — a  separation  which,  we  are 
still  of  opinion,  might  haye  been  ayerted,  if  our  counsels  had  been 
listened  to  in  time.  But,  out  of  that  separation  grew  a  state  of  things, 
te  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  Goyernment  (in  proportion  as  it 
became  the  plain  and  legitimate  interest  of  the  nation  whose  welfare  is 
committed  to  ite  charge)  to  conform  ito  measures,  as  well  as  ite  language, 
not  hastily  and  precipitately,  but  with  due  deliberation  and  circum- 
spection. 

"To  continue  to  call  that  a  possession  of  Spain,  in  which  all  Spanish 
occupation  and  power  had  been  actually  extinguished  and  effaced,  could 
render  no  practical  seryice  to  the  mother  country ;  but  it  would  haye 
risked  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  all  political  communities  are  respon- 
sible to  other  political  communities  *for  their  conduct  3  that  is,  neutron 
they  are  bound  to  perform  the  ordinary  international  duties,  and  L  -i 
to  afford  redress  for  any  yiolation  of  the  righte  of  others  by  their  citisens 
and  subjects. 

"  Now  either  the  mother  country  must  haye  continued  responsible  for 
acte,  oyer  which  it  could  no  longer  exercise  the  shadow  of  a  control,  or 
the  inhabitante  of  those  countries,  whose  independent  political  existence 
was,  in  fact,  estebliahed,  but  to  whom  the  acknowledgment  of  that  inde- 
pendence was  denied,  must  haye  been  placed  in  a  situation,  in  which 
they  were  either  wholly  irresponsible  for  all  their  actions,  or  were  to  be 
yisited,  for  such  of  those  actions,  as  might  furnish  ground  of  complaint 
to  other  nations,  with  the  puishment  due  to  pirates  and  outlaws. 

"  If  the  former  of  these  altematiye8,^-the  total  irresponsibility  of  un- 
recognised States, — ^be  too  absurd  to  be  maintained; — and  if  the  latter, 
—the  treatment  of  their  inhabitante  as  pirates  and  outlaws, — ^be  too  mon- 
strous to  be  applied,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  tim ),  to  a  large  portion 
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of  the  habitable  globe,  no  other  choice  remuned  for  Great  Britain,  or  for 
any  country  having  interoonrse  with  the  Spanish  American  Provinces,  bat 
to  recognize,  in  due  time,  their  political  existence  as  States,  and  thus  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  those  rights  and  duties  which  civilized 
nations  are  bound  mutually  to  respect,  and  are  entitled  reciprocally  to  claim 
from  each  other. 

<<  The  example  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Franoe,  and  of  the  ultimate 
happy  restoration  of  His  Majesty,  Louis  XYIII,  is  pleaded  by  M.  Zea 
in  illustration  of  the  principle  of  unextinguishable  right  in  a  legitimate 
Sovereign,  and  of  the  respect  to  which  that  right  is  entitled  from  all 
foreign  Powers;  and  he  calls  upon  Great  Britain,  in  justice  to  her  own 
consistency,  to  act  with  same  reserve  towards  the  new  States  of  Spanish 
America,  which  she  employed,  so  much  to  her  honour,  towards  revolu- 
tionary France. 

«  But  can  M.  Zea  need  to  be  reminded,  that  every  Power  in  Europe, 
and  specifically  Spain  amongst  the  foremost,  not  only  acknowledged  the 
several  successive  Governments,  de  facto,  by  which  the  House  of  Bourbon 
was  first  expelled  from  the  throne  of  France,  and  afterwards  kept  for 
near  a  quarter  of  a  century  out  of  possession  of  it,  but  contracted  intimate 
alliances  with  them  all;  and,  above  all,  with  that  which  M.  Zea  justly 
describes  as  the  strongest  of  de  facto  Governments, — the  Government  of 
Bonaparte,  against  whom,  not  any  principle  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
legitimate  monarchy,  but  his  own  ungovernable  ambition,  finally  brought 
combined  Europe  into  the  field  1 

«  There  is  no  use  in  endeavouring  to  give  a  specious  colouring  to  facts 
which  are  now  the  property  of  history. 

«  The  undersigned  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  add,  that  Great  Britain 
herself  cannot  justly  accept  the  praise  which  M.  Zea  is  willing  to  ascribe 

[•4741  ^  ^^'  ^^  ^^'^  respect;  nor  can  she  claim  to  be  ^altogether  ex- 
J  empted  from  the  general  charge  of  having  treated  with  the  Powers 
of  the  French  Bevolution. 

<<  It  is  true  indeed,  that  up  to  the  year  1796,  she  abstained  from  treat- 
ing with  revolutionary  France,  .long  after  other  Powers  of  Europe  had  set 
her  the  example.  But  the  reasons  alleged  in  Parliament,  and  in  State 
Papers,  for  that  abstinence,  was  the  unsettled  state  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment And  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  both  in  1796  and  1797,  Great 
Britain  opened  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  the  Directory  of  France-Hi 
negotiation,  the  favourable  conclusion  of  which  would  have  implied  a 
recognition  of  that  form  of  Government;  that  in  1801,  she  made  peace 
with  the  Consulate ;  that  if,  in  1806,  she  did  not  conclude  a  Treaty  with 
Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  France,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  merely  on 
a  question  of  terms ;  and  that  if,  from  1808  to  1814,  she  steadily  refused 
to  listen  to  any  overtures  from  France,  she  did  so,  declaredly  and  noto- 
riously, on  account  of  Spain  alone,  whom  Bonaparte  pertinaciously  refused 
to  admit  as  party  to  the  negotiation. 

«  Nay,  further,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  even  in  1814,  the  year  in 
which  the  Bourbon  Dynasty  was  eventually  restored,  peace  would  have 
been  made  by  Great  Britain  with  Bonaparte,  if  he  had  not  been  unrea- 
sonable in  his  demands ;  and  Spain  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  even  after 
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Bonsparte  was  set  aside,  there  was  question  among  the  allies  of  the  pos- 
sible expediency  of  placing  some  other  than  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of 
Franoe. 

"  The  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  condaot  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
even  to  that  of  Great  Britain  herself,  with  respeot  to  the  French  Roto* 
Itttion,  does  bat  recall  abundant  instances  of  the  recognition  of  de  facto 
Gk>76mments ;  by  Great  Britain,  perhaps,  later  and  more  reluctantly  than 
by  others,  but  by  Great  Britain  herself,  however  reluctant,  after  the  ex- 
ample set  to  her  by  the  other  Powers  of  Burope,  and  specifically  by 
Spain. 

<<  There  are  two  other  points  in  M.  Zea's  Note,  which  appear  to  call 
for  particular  observation. 

«  M.  Zea  declares,  that  the  King  of  Spain  will  never  recognize  the  new 
States  of  Spanish  America,  and  that  His  Majesty  will  never  cease  to  em- 
ploy the  force  of  arms  against  his  rebellious  subjects  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

<<  We  have  neither  the  pretension  nor  the  desire  to  control  His  Catholic 
Majestyfs  conduct;  but  this  declaration  of  M.  Zea  comprises  a  complete 
justification  of  our  conduct,  in  having  taken  the  opportunity  which,  to 
us,  seemed  ripe  for  placing  our  relations  with  the  new  States  of  America 
on  a  definite  footing.  For  this  declaration  plainly  shows,  that  the  com- 
plaint against  us  is  not  merely  as  to  the  mode,  or  the  time  of  our  advances 
towards  those  States;  it  shows  that  the  dispute  between  us  and  Spain  is 
not  merely  as  to  the  question  of  fact,  whether  the  internal  con-  rmA^fA 
dition  *of  any  of  those  States  be  such  as  to  justify  the  entering  ■-  J 
into  definite  relations  with  them ;  that  it  was  not  merely  a  reasonable 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  contradictory  reports,  and  of  affording 
opportunity  for  friendly  negotiation,  that  was  required  of  us ;  it  shows 
that  no  extent  of  forbearance  on  our  part  would  have  satisfied  Spain ;  and 
that,  defer  our  advances  towards  the  New  States  as  long  as  we  mighty 
we  should  still  have  had  to  make  them  without  the  consent  of  Spain ;  for 
that  Spain  is  determined  against  all  compromise,  under  any  circumstancei 
and  at  any  time,  and  is  resolved  upon  interminable  war  with  her  late 
colonies  in  America. 

<<  M.  Zea  concludes  with  declaring,  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  will 
protest,  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  against  the  measures  announced  by  the 
British  Government,  as  violating  existing  Treaties,  and  the  imprescripti- 
ble rights  of  the  throne  of  Spain. 

«  Ag^nst  what  will  Spain  protest  f 

<<  It  has  been  proved  that  no  Treaties  are  violated  by  us ;  and  we  ad- 
mit that  no  question  of  right  is  decided,  by  our  recognition  of  the  new 
States  of  America. 

<<  But  if  the  argument  upon  which  this  declaration  is  founded  be  truOi' 
it  is  eternal ;  and  the  offence  of  which  we  are  guilty,  in  placing  our  inter- 
course with  those  countries  under  the  protection  of  IVeaties,  is  one  of  which 
no  time  and  no  circumstances  could,  in  the  view  of  Spain  have  mitigated 
the  charaeter. 

<<  Having  thus  entered,  with  great  pain  and  unwillingness,  into  the 
several  topics  of  M.  Zea's  Note,  the  undersigned  is  directed,  in  condo- 
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MOD,  to  express  the  anxions  hope  of  hia  Ckvernment,  that  a  diaoaaaion, 
now  wholly  without  object,  may  be  allowed  here  to  dose.  The  under* 
signed  ia  directed  to  declare  to  the  Spanish  Minister;  that  no  feelings  of 
ill-will,  or  even  of  indifference,  to  the  interests  of  his  Oatholic  Majesty, 
has  prompted  the  steps  which  His  Majesty's  Government  has  taken,^ — 
that  His  Majesty  still  cherishes  an  anxious  wish  for  the  welfare  of  Spain, 
— and  that  His  Majesty  still  retains  the  disposition,  and  commands  the 
undersigned  again  to  renew  to  His  Catholic  Majesty's  Goyemment  the 
offer,  to  employ  His  Majesty's  good  offices,-  for  the  bringing  about  of  any 
amicable  arrangement  which  may  yet  be  practicable,  between  His  Catholio 
Majesty  and  the  countries  of  America  which  have  separated  themselves 
from  Spain. 

<<  The  undersigned,  &c., 

«  GxoBGs  Canning. 
<«  The  Chevalier  de  Loi  Raii." 


[•476]  *No.  8. 

Bqdy  of  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  a  Letter  of  M.  Radios  relative  to 
the  ^'Ruuian  Memoir  on  the  Pacification  of  Greece.**  {ff) 

Foreign  OfiSce,  December  1st,  1824. 
"Sir, 

« I  HAVB  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  address  to  me  on  the  |}th  of  August  (but  which  reached 
my  hands  only  on  the  4th  of  November,)  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Oreek  Provisional  Government  upon  a  paper  which  has  been  published  in 
the  Gaiettes  of  Europe,  purporting  to  be  a  Plan  of  Pacification  for  Greece, 
drawn  up  by  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

<(  That  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question  is  unauthorized,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Whether  the  paper  itself  be  authentic,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  admit  or  to  deny :  but  it  is  due  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  to 
declare  to  you,  that  any  plan  of  pacification,  emanating  from  that  Court, 
would  be  drawn  up  (as  the  British  Government  sincerely  believe)  in  any- 
thing but  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  Greece ;  that  no  such  plan 
has  been  definitely  settled  (as  your  letter  appears  to  assume)  with  the 
intention  of  imposing  it  either  upon  Greece  or  upon  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment :  and  that  whatever  plan  the  Emperor  of  Russia  might  have  in  con- 
templation, would  be  submitted  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  several 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  His  Imperial  Majesty's  allies,  for  their  conside- 
ration, before  any  proposition  founded  thereupon  would  be  made  to  the 
contending  parties.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  had,  it  is  true,  suggested 
to  his  allies  the  expediency  of  proposing,  simultaneously  to  the  Porte 
and  to  the  Provisional  Government  of  Greece,  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  for  an  amicable  intervention  between 
them.  Nor  would  the  British  Government  have  refused,  at  a  proper 
time,  to  be  party  to  that  proposal. 

<<  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  paper  which  has  attracted  the  indig- 
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nation  of  the  Greek  Provisional  CkTcmment,  has  been  viewed  with  no 
less  indignation  by  the  Divan. 

<<  While  the  Greeks  profess  an  insnrmoantable  abhorrence  of  any  settle- 
ment, short  of  the  establishment  of  their  independence  as  a  nation,  the 
Divan  abjures  all  modes  of  reconciliation,  short  of  an  unqualified  re- 
establishment  of  their  sovereignty  over  Greece. 

<<  Between  two  parties  so  disposed,  there  can,  indeed,  be  little  hope  of 
an  acceptable  and  successful  mediation.  But  to  have  felt  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  mediate,  before  the  extreme  vehemence  *of  these  oppo-  i-^yit-i 
site  resolutions  was  known,  and  while  the  varying  fortune  of  the  I-  -I 
war  appeared  to  furnish  to  both  parties  not  unreasonable  motives  for  a 
compromise,  surely  cannot  be  imputed,  either  to  Russia,  if  she  originated 
the  project  of  such  a  compromise,  or  to  those  who  might  have  been  pre- 
pared to  deliberate  in  concert  with  her  upon  it,  as  a  crime. 

<<  The  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  Russian  memoir,  contains  the  elements 
of  a  compromise,  though  not  adjusted,  perhaps,  exactly  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  might  finally  have  been  arranged  for  proposal  to  the 
belligerent  parties. 

« If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turks  were  not  to  be  absolutely  restored, 
nor  tho  independence  of  the  Greeks  to  be  absolutely  acknowledged  (to 
propose  either  of  which  extremes  would  have  been,  not  to  mediate,  but 
to  take  a  decided  part  in  the  contest,)  there  was  necessarily  no  other 
choice  than  to  qualify,  in  some  mode  and  degree,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
one  and  the  independance  of  the  other ;  and  the  mode  and  degree  of 
that  qualification  seemed  to  constitute  the  question  for  inquiry  and  deli- 
beration. 

"  Either  party,  no  doubt,  had  it  in  its  power  to  defeat  any  plan  of 
compromise,  however  rational  in  its  principles  or  impartial  in  its  provi- 
sions. And  the  previous  knowledge  that  both  parties  would  concur  in 
rejecting  any  plan  of  compromise  that  could  be  devised,  renders,  any 
hope  of  successful  intervention,  at  the  present  moment,  utterly  vain. 

«  On  the  remainder  of  your  letter,  which,  in  effect,  calls  upon  the 
British  Government  to  take  part  with  the  Greeks  in  the  struggle  for 
their  independence,  comparing  their  merits  and  claims  with  those  of  the 
Provinces  of  Spanish  America,  which  have  separated  themselves  from 
the  mother  country,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
contest  between  Spain  and  the  several  countries  of  Spanish  America, 
Great  Britain  has  professed  and  maintained  a  strict  neutrality ;  and  that 
the  like  neutrality  has  been  observed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  contest 
now  raging  in  Greece.  The  belligerent  rights  of  the  Greeks  have  been 
uniformly  respected ;  and  if  the  British  Government  has  found  itself 
compelled,  on  a  recent  occasion,  to  repress  the  excess  to  which  certain 
of  those  rights  were  attempted  to  be  carried,  the  British  Government  is 
satisfied  that  such  a  necessity  will  not  occur  again. 

a  The  Provisional  Government  of  Greece  may  rely  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  scrupulous  neutrality.  They  may  be  assured,  not 
only  that  Great  Britain  would  not  be  concerned  in  any  attempt  (if  such 
attempt  were  in  contemplation)  to  force  upon  them  a  plan  of  pacification 
contrary  to  their  wishes,  but  that,  if  they  should  at  any  time  hereafter 
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think  it  fit  to  solicit  our  mediation,  we  should  be  ready  to  tender  it  to 
the  Porte,  and,  if  accepted  by  the  Porte,  to  do  our  best  to  oarry  it  into 
effect,  conjointly  with  other  Powers,  whose  co-operation  would  at  once 
r«47Rl  *S^^®  fkoility  to  any  arrangement,  and  afford  the  best  security 
L        J  for  its  duration. 

<<Thi8  appears  to  the  British  Government  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
asked  of  them.  They  cannot  accuse  themselves  of  having  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  instigated  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  enter- 
prise, nor  of  having  in  any  way  interfered  in  its  progress. 

<<  Connected  with  the  Porte  by  established  relations  of  amity,  and  by 
the  ancient  obligations  of  Treaties,  which  the  Porte  has  not  violated,  it 
surely  cannot  be  expected  that  England  should  engage  in  unprovoked 
hostilities  against  that  Power  in  a  quarrel  not  her  own. 

« I  trust.  Sir,  that  the  exposition  which  I  have  thus  the  honour  to 
address  to  you,  will  be  considered  as  affording  sufficient  answer  to  any 
suspicions  or  imputations  which  error  or  intrigue  may  have  propagated 
against  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government  towards  Greece,  and 
will  be  accepted  as  a  proof,  at  once  of  the  purity  of  our  views,  and  of 
the  frankness  with  which  we  are  ready  to  declare  them. 

« I  am,  &c., 

"GlOBGB  CANNIKa. 
'«  The  Secretary  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Greece,'* 
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^^Protocole  de  la  Confirence  tenue  au  Foreign  Office^  le  19  Fivrier 

1831.(A) 

<<Pri8Xns: — Les  P16nipotentiaire8  d^Autriche,    da  France,   de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  de  Prussci  et  de  Bussie. 

<<  Les  Plenipotentiures  des  Cours  d' Autriohe,  de  France,  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  de  Prusse,  et  de  Russie,  s'^tant  assemble,  ont  port6  toute 
leur  attention  sur  les  interpretations  diverses  donnas  au  Protooole  de  la 
Conference  de  Londres,  en  date  du  20  Decembre,  1830,  et  aux  principaoz 
Actes  dont  il  a  6te  suivi.  Les  deliberations  des  Pienipotentiairea  les  ont 
oonduits  k  reconnaitre  unanimement,  qu'ils  doivent  k  la  position  des 
Cinq  Cours,  comme  k  la  cause  de  la  paix  gen^rale,  qui  est  leur  propre 
4»n8e,  et  coUe  de  la  civilization  Europeene,  de  rappeler  id  le  grand 
prinoipe  de  droit  publi0|  dont  les  Actes  de  la  Conference  de  Londies 
n'ont  fait  qu'offrir  une  application  salutaire  et  constante. 
r*4791  "^'^  D'aprds  ce  principe  d'un  ordre  superieur,  les  Traites  ne 
^  J  perdent  pas  leur  puissance,  quels  que  soient  les  changemens  qui 
interviennent  dans  Forganisation  interieure  des  peuples.  Pour  jnger 
de  i'applioation  que  les  Cinq  Cours  ont  faite  de  ce  memo  principe,  pour 

(A)  Protocols  of  Conferences  in  London  relatire  to  Belgium,  1830-1,  part  1.  Ko. 
19,  pp.  5d-65. 
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appr^cier  leBddterminations  qu'elles  ont  prises  relativement  k  la  Belgiqnei 
il  suffit  de  se  reporter  ii  Tdpoqae  de  rann^  1814. 

"  A  cette  ^poqae  les  ProviDces  Beiges  §taient  oconp^s  militairement 
par  FAutrichey  la  Orande  Bretagne^  la  Pnuse^  et  la  Russie;  et  les 
droits  que  oes  Puissances  ezer^aient  sor  elles  farent  compl^t^  par  la 
reoonciation  de  la  France  k  la  possession  de  oes  memos  Provinces.  Mais 
la  renonciation  de  la  France  n'eot  pas  lien  an  profit  des  Piussances 
occupantes.  Elle  tint  ^  nne  pens^e  d'un  ordre  plus  dlevS.  Les  Puis- 
sances;  et  la  France  elle-memei  egalement  desint^ress^  alors  comma 
aujourd'hui|  dans  lear  vues  ear  la  Belgiqae^  en  garddrent  la  disposition 
et  non  la  souverainet^  dans  la  senle  intention  de  faire  concourir  les  Pro- 
vinces Beiges  k  I'^tablissement  d'nn  juste  ^nilibre  en  Europe,  et  au 
maintien  de  la  paix  g6n6rale.  Go  fat  oette  intention  qui  presida  k  lours 
stipulations  ult^rieures ;  oe  fut  elle  qui  unit  la  Belgique  i,  la  Hollande ; 
ce  fat  elle  qui  porta  les  Puissances  &  assurer  dds-lors  aux  Beiges  le  double 
bienfait  d'institutions  libres,  et  d'un  commerce  f(Soond  pour  eux  en 
richesse  et  en  d^veloppement  d'industrie. 

<<  L'anion  de  la  Belgique  avec  la  Hollande  se  brisa.  Des  communi- 
cations offioielles  no  tard^rent  pas  A  convaincre  les  Cinq  Cours  que  les 
mqyens  primitivement  destines  A  la  maintenir,  ne  pourraient  plus  ni  la 
r^tablir  pour  le  moment,  ni  la  conserver  par  la  suite ;  et  que  d^rmais, 
au  lieu  de  oonfondre  les  affections  et  le  bonheur  des  deux  peuples,  elle 
ne  mettrait  en  pr6ienoe  que  les  passions  et  ks  haines,  elle  ne  ferait 
jaillir  de  leur  choc  que  la  guerre  avec  tons  ses  ddsastres.  II  n'apparte- 
nait  pas  aux  Puissances  de  juger  des  causes  qui  venaient  de  rompre  les 
liens  qu'elles  avaient  form^.  Mais  qnand  elle  vojaient  ces  liens  rom- 
pus,  il  leurs  appartenait  d'atteindre  encore  I'objet  qu'elles  s'^taient  pro- 
pose en  les  formant 

^<  II  leur  appartenait  d'assurer,  k  la  favour  de  combinaisons  nouveUeSi 
cette  tranquilHt^  de  TEurope,  dont  I'union  de  la  Belgique  avec  la 
Hollande  avait  oonstitu^  une  des  bases.  Les  Puissances  y  etaient 
imp^rieusement  appel^s.  Elles  avaient  le  droit,  et  les  ^vdnemens  leur 
impoaaient  le  devoir,  d'empecher  que  les  Provinces  Beiges,  devenues 
ind^pendantes,  ne  portassent  atteinte  k  la  s^arit6  gen^rale,  et  il  T^uilibre 
Europeen. 

"Un  tel  devoir  rendait  inutile  tout  conoours  Stranger.  Pour  agir 
ensemble,  les  Puissances  n'avaient  qu'k  oonsnlter  leurs  Traites,  qu'^ 
mesnrer  I'etendue  des  dangers  que  leur  inaction  on  leur  disaccord  aurait 
hat  naitre.  Les  d-marches  des  Cinq  Cours  &  Teffet  d'amener  la  cessation 
de  la  Intte  entre  la  Hollande  et  la  Belgique,  et  leur  ferme  r^lution  de 
jnettre  fin  k  toute  mesure  qui,  de  part  on  d'autre,  aurait  eu  nn  oaraotto 
hostile,  furent  les  ^premidres  consequences  de  Tidentit^  de  leurs  r^AgO'} 
opinions  sur  la  valenr  est  les  prinoipes  des  transactions  solen-  1.  J 
nelles  qui  les  lient. 

<<  L'effusion  du  sang  s'arreta;  la  Hollande,  la  Belgique,  et  memo  lee 
Etats  voisins,  leur  sont  Egalement  redevables  de  ce  bienfait 

it  La  seconde  application  des  mdmes  prindpes  out  lieu  dans  le  Croto- 
Dole  du  20  S^embre,  1830. 

«  A  Texpos^  des  motifs  qui  ddterminaient  les  Cinq  Goura,  oet  Aote 
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assooia  la  rdserre  des  devoirs  dont  la  Belgiqne  resierait  chargee  enven 
TEurope;  tout  en  yojant  s'aocomplir  sea  voeux  de  separation  et  d'ind6- 
pendance. 

«  Ghaqne  nation  a  ses  droits  particnliers ;  mais  TEorope  anssi  a  son 
droit'-c'est  Pordre  social  qai  le  lai  a  donn^. 

<<  Les  Trait^s  qui  r^ssent  TEnrope,  la  Belgiqne  derenne  ind^pen- 
dante^  les  tronvait  hits  et  en  yignenr.  Elle  devait  done  les  respecter, 
et  ne  poayait  pas  les  enfiiendre.  En  les  respectant,  elle  se  conciliait 
ayec  Fint^ret  et  le  repos  de  la  grande  commnnant^  des  Etats  Eorop^ns. 
En  les  enfreignant|  elle  ent  amen^  la  confusion  et  la  guerre.  Les  Pnis- 
sanees  seules  pouvaient  pr^veniree  malheur,et  pnisqu'elles  le  pouyuent, 
elles  le  deyaient.  Elles  deyaient  faire  pr^yaloir  la  salutaire  mazime, 
que  les  ^y^nemens  qui  font  naitre  en  Europe  un  Etat  nouyeau,  ne  lui 
donnent  pas  plus  le  droit  d'alt^rer  le  syst^me  g^n^ral,  dans  lequel  il 
entre,  que  les  changemens  survenus  dans  la  condition  d'un  Etat  ancien, 
ne  Fautorisent  k  se^oire  d6li^  de  ses  engagemens  ant^rieurs.  Mazime 
de  tons  les  peuples  oiyilis^s ;  mazime  qui  se  rattaohe  au  prinoipe  meme 
d'apr^  lequel  les  Etats  suryiyent  k  leurs  Oouyememens;  et  les  obliga- 
tions imprescriptibles  des  Traits,  k  oeuz  qui  les  contractent ;  mazime, 
enfin,  qu'on  n'oublierait  pas,  sans  faire  r^trograder  la  ciyilization,  dont 
la  morale  et  la  foi  publiques  sont  heureusement  et  les  premieres  conse- 
quences; et  les  premieres  garanties. 

« Le  Protocole  du  20  D^cembre  fut  Tezpression  de  ces  yerites :  il 
statna,  <  Que  la  Conference  s'oocuperiat  de  disouter  et  de  concerter  les 
nouyeauz  arrangemens  les  plus  propres  k  combiner  Tindependance  future 
de  la  Belgiqne  ayeo  les  stipulations  des  Traites,  ayec  les  interets  et  la 
security  des  autres  Etats,  et  ayeo  la  conseryation  de  I'equilibre  Europeen/ 

«  Les  Puissances  yenaient  d'indiquer  ainsi  le  but  auquel  elles  deyaient 
marcher.  Elles  y  march^rent  fortes  de  la  purete  de  leurs  intentions,  et 
de  leur  impartialite.  Tandis  que,  d'un  cote,  par  leur  Protocole  du  18 
Janyier,  elles  repoussaient  des  pretentions  qui  seront  toujours  inadmissi- 
bles,  de  Tautre,  elles  pesaient  ayec  le  soin  le  plus  scrupuleuz  toutes  les 
opinions  qui  etaient  mutuellement  emises,  tons  les  titres  qui  etaient 
reciproquement  inyoques.  De  cette  discussion,  approfondie  des  diyerses 
communications  faites  par  les  Pienipotentiaires  de  Sa  Majeste  le  Boi  des 
Pays-Baa,  et  par  les  Commissaires  Beiges,  resulta  le  Protocole  definitif 
du  20  Janyier,  1831. 

r*48l1  *'^  ^^^  ^  preyoir  que  la  premiere  ardeur  d'une  independ- 
L  J  ance  naissante,  tenderait  k  franchir  les  justes  bornes  des  Traites  et 
des  obligations  qui  en  deriyent.  Les  Oinq  Cours  ne  pouyaient  neanmoins 
admettre  en  &yeur  des  Beiges  le  droit  de  faire  des  conquetea  sur  la  Hoi- 
lande,  ni  sur  d'autres  Etats.  Mais  obligees  de  resoudre  des  questions  de 
territoire,  essentiellement  en  rapport  avec  leurs  propres  Conventions  et 
leurs  propres  interets,  les  Cinq  Cours  ne  consacrerent,  k  regard  de  la 
Belgiqne,  que  les  mazimes  dont  elles  s'etaient  faites  k  elles-memes  nne 
loi  rigoureuse. 

<<  Assurement  elles  ne  sortaient  ni  des  bornes  de  la  justice  et  de  requite, 
ni  des  regies  d'une  saine  politique,  lorsqu'en  adoptant  impartialement  les 
imites  qui  separaient  la  Belgiqne  de  la  HoUande  ayant  leur  reunioui  elles 
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ne  refosaieiit  anx  Beiges  que  le  pouvoir  d'envahir :  oe  pouvoir  elles  ODi 
rejett^  parceqa'elles  le  ooDsid^nft  oomme  sabvenif  de  la  paix  et  de 
I'ordre  social. 

"  Les  Paissances  ayaient  encore  k  d61iberer  sar  d'aatres  questions  qui 
se  rattacbaienft  k  lears  Trait^  et  qui  ne  pouvaient  par  consequent  §tre 
sonmises  a  des  decisions  nouvelles,  sans  leur  concours  direct. 

IVaprte  le  Protocols  da  20  B^mbrei  les  Instructions  et  les  Pleins 
Ponvoirs  demandes  pour  les  Commissaires  Beiges  qui  seraient  envoj^  k 
Londres,  deyaient  embrasser  tons  les  objets  de  la  negociation.  Gependant, 
ces  Commissaires  arrivdrent  sans  autoritd  suffisante,  et,  sur  plusieurs  points 
importans,  sans  informations ;  et  les  circonstances  n'admettaient  point  de 
retard. 

<<  Les  PuissanceSi  par  le  Protocole  du  27  Janyier,  ne  firent  n^nmoins 
d'nne  part  qu'^numlrer  les  cbarges  inb^rentes,  soit  au  Territoire  BelgCi 
soit  an  Territoire  Hollandaisi  et  se  bom^rent  k  proposer  de  I'autre,  des 
arrangemens  fond^s  sur  une  r^iprocit^  de  concessions,  sur  les  mojens  de 
conseryer  i  la  Belgique  les  marches  qui  ont  le  plus  con  tribal  d  sa  rich- 
esse,  et  sur  la  notori^td  mSme  des  Budgets  publics  du  Boyaume  des 
Pajs-Bas. 

"Dans  ces  arrangemens  la  m^iation  des  Paissances  sera  toujours 
reqnise;  car,  sans  ellci  ni  les  parties  int^ressto  ne  paryiendraient  k 
s'entendre,  ni  les  stipulations  auxqaelles  les  Cinq  Cours  ont  pris  en  1814 
et  1815  une  part  immediate,  ne  pourraient  se  modifier. 

**  L'adb^ion  de  8a  Majesty  le  Boi  des  Pajs-Bas  aux  Protocoles  du  20 
et  du  27  Janyier,  1831,  a  repondu  aux  soins  de  la  Conference  de  Londres. 

it  Le  nouyeau  mode  d' existence  de  la  Belgique,  et  sa  neutrality  reyurent 
ainsi  une  sanction  dont  ils  ne  pouyaient  se  passer.  II  ne  restait  plus  k 
la  Conference  que  d'arreter  ses  relations  rektiyes  k  la  protestation  faite 
en  Belgique  centre  le  premier  de  ces  Protocoles,  d'autant  plus  important 
qa'il  est  fondamental. 

<<  Cette  protestation  inyoque  d'abord  an  droit  de  pott-limtnie  qui  n'ap- 
partient  qa'aux  Etats  indSpendans,  et  qui  ne  saurait  par  cons^uent  ap* 
partenir  k  la  Belgique,  poisqu'elle  n'a  jamais  6te  *compt^  aa  r^^^on-i 
nombre  de  ces  Etats.  Cette  memo  protestation  mentionne  en  I-  -< 
outre  des  cessions  faitea  k  une  Puissance  tierce,  et  non  k  la  Belgique,  qui 
ne  les  a  pas  obtenus,  et  qui  ne  pent  s'en  pr^y^oir. 

<<La  nuUitd  de  semblables  pretentions  est  6yidente.  Loin  de  porter 
atteinte  au  Territoire  des  anciennes  Proyinces  Beiges,  les  Puissances 
n'ont  fait  que  d^larer  et  maintenir  rint4grit6  des  Etats  qui  Tayoisinent. 
Loin  de  reserrer  les  limites  de  ces  Proyinces,  elles  y  ont  compris  la  Prin« 
cipaute  de  Li^ge,  qui  n'en  faisait  point  partie  autrefois. 

"  Du  reste,  tout  ce  que  la  Belgique  pouyait  desirer,  elle  I'a  obtenu : 
separation  d'ayec  la  Hollande,  independance,  sdrete  ezterieure,  garantie 
de  son  Territoire  et  de  sa  neutralile,  libre  nayigation  des  fleuyes  qui  lui 
seryent  de  debouches,  et  paisible  jouissance  de  ses  libertes  nationades. 

«  Tels  sent  les  arrangemens  auxquels  la  protestation  dont  il  s'agit,  op- 
pose le  dessein,  publiquement  ayoue,  de  ne  respecter  ni  les  posseesions  ni 
les  droits  des  Etats  limitrophes. 

(<Les  Pienipotentiaires  des  Cinq  G^urs,  considerant  que  de  pareilles 
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▼nes  800t  des  vnes  de  coDqaete,  inoompatibleB  a^eo  lea  Traitfia  existanii 
aveo  la  prix  de  TEarope,  et  par  ooiiB^aeiit  a?eo  la  neatralit^  eft  I'iad^- 
peodance  de  la  Belgique,  d^clarent : — 

<<  1^.  Qtt'il  d^meure  entenda,  comme  il  I'a  4t^  dte  Toriginei  que  les 
arrangemens  arrets  par  le  Protocole  dtt  20  Janvieri  1831,  sont  dee  ar« 
raDgemens  fondamentaax  et  irr^TOcables. 

<<2®.  Que  rind6peiidance  de  la  Belgique  ne  sera  reoonime  par  les  Oinq 
GuiasaDoeB,  qa'anx  conditions  et  daaa  les  limites  qai  resoltent  des  dits 
Itfrangemens  da  20  Janvier,  1831. 

<<  8^.  Que  le  principe  de  la  neutrality  et  de  Tinviolabilite  du  Territoire 
Beige,  dans  les  Umites  oi-dessus  mentionnees,  reste  en  ?igueur,  et  obliga> 
toire  pour  les  Cinq  Puissances. 

<<4^.  Que  les  Cinq  Puissances,  fiddles  h  leurs  engagemens,  se  reoon- 
naissent  le  plein  droit  de  declarer,  que  le  Souverain  de  la  Belgique  doit 
r^pondre  par  sa  position  personnelle  au  principe  d'existence  de  la  Belgique 
meme,  satisfaire  k  la  sdret^  des  autres  Etats,  acceptor  sans  aucuno  restric- 
^on,  oomme  Favait  fait  Sa  Majesty  le  Boi  des  Pays-Bas  par  le  Protocole 
du  21  Juillet,  1814,  tous  les  arrangemens  fondamentaux  renfermes  dans 
le  Protocole  du  20  Janvier,  1831,  et  etre  a  meme  d'en  assurer  auix  Beiges 
la  paisible  jouisaanoe. 

«  5^.  Que  ees  premieres  conditions  remplies,  les  Cinq  Puissances  oon- 
iinueront  d'emplojer  leurs  soins  et  leurs  bons  offices  pour  axnener  I'adop- 
tion  r^ciproque  et  la  mise  k  execution  des  autres  arrangemens  necessites 
jNur  la  separation  de  la  Belgique  d'avec  la  HoUande. 

'<&^.  Que  les  Cinq  Puissances  reconnaissent  le  droit,  en  vertu  duquel 
les  autses  Etats  prendraient  telles  mesures  quails  jugeraient  neceasrires, 
fHSSl  ^^'  ^^^  respecter  on  pour  retablir  leur  *autorite  legitime  dans 
^  -I  ions  les  pays  a  eux  appartenans  sur  lesquels  la  protestation  men- 
tionnee  plus  haut  61^ve  des  pretentions,  et  qui  sont  situees  hors  du  Ter- 
ritoire Belee  declare  neutre. 

<<  7^  Que  Sa  Hajeste  le  Boi  des  Pays-Bas  ayant  adhere,  sans  restrietion, 
par  le  Protocole  du  19  Fevrier,  1831,  aux  arrangemens  relatifs  k  la  sep- 
aration de  la  Belgique  d'avec  la  HoUande,  toute  enterprise  des  Autorites 
Beiges  sur  le  Territoire  que  le  Protocole  du  20  Janvier  a  declare  Hol- 
landais,  serait  envisage  comme  un  renouvellement  de  la  lutte  a  laquelle 
les  Cinq  Pubsances  ont  resolu  de  mettre  un  terme. 

<<  estkehazt, 
^'Talleteamp, 

"BULOW, 

"LisyxN  Wabsbnbkro, 

"Palmkbston, 

"  Matubzkwio," 
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APPENDIX  n.    (Page  87,  Chap.  5,  b.  xxxi.) 

Frauds  upon,  and  Breaches  of  Foreign  Municipal  Law,  not  oog- 
nizable  in  thb  courts  of  england,  or  in  the  united  states 
OF  North  Amerioa. 

No.  1. 

The  principle  referred  to  in  the  text,  that  a  nation  which  protects  the 
forgers  of  the  coin  of  another  nation,  commits  an  international  offence, 
ought,  as  Mr.  Chitty  reasonably  remarks  in  his  note  upon  the  passage  in 
Yattel,  to  be  so  extended  as  to  deny  effect  to  any  fraud  npon  the  Govern- 
ment or  subjects  of  a  foreign  State.  A  different  rule,  however,  certainly 
prevails  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

As  to  England,  the  case  usually  referred  to  as  that  in  which  a  contrary 
principle  was  laid  down,  is  Boucher  v.  Lawson,  in  which  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  is  thus  record- 
ed : — <<  I  think  the  unlawfulness  of  the  trade  makes  no  difference,  for  it 
is  not  material  to  us  what  the  law  of  Portugal  is,  but  what  the  law  of 
England  is  ]  and  here  in  England  it  is  not  only  a  lawful  trade,  but  very 
much  encouraged  .''(t) 

This  judgment  was  delivered  in  the  9th  year  of  George  II. 


*No.  2.  [•484J 

In  the  15th  year  of  George  III.,  the  following  ease  was  tried  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench : — (k) 

HOLMAN  et  aV  vertus  johneok,  alias  newlamd. 

« Assumpsit  for  goods  sold  and  delivered:  Plea  non-assumpsit  and 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Upon  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial 
should  not  be  granted,  Lord  Mansfield  reported  the  case,  which  was 
shortly  this :  The  plaintiff  who  was  a  resident  at,  and  an  inhabitant  at 
Dunkirk,  together  with  his  partner,  a  native  of  that  place,  sold  and  de- 
livered a  quantity  of  tea,  for  the  price  of  which  the  action  was  brought^ 
to  the  order  of  the  defendant,  knowing  it  was  intended  to  be  smuggled 
by  him  into  England.  They  had  however  no  concern  in  the  smuggling 
scheme  itself,  but  merely  sold  this  tea  to  him,  as  they  would  have  done 
to  any  other  person  in  the  common  and  ordinary  course  of  their  trade. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  in  support  of  the  rule^  insisted,  that  the  contract  for 
the  sale  of  this  tea  being  founded  upon  an  intention  to  make  an  illicit  use 
of  it,  which  intention  and  purpose  was  with  the  privity  and  knowledge 
of  the  plaintiff,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  laws  of  this 
country  to  recover  the  value  of  it.  He  cited  Huberus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  688, 
639,  and  Robinson  v.  Bland,  to  show  that  the  contract  must  be  judged 
by  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  consequently  that  an  action  for  the  price 
of  the  tea  could  not  be  supported  here. 

(i)  Gmoi  temp.  Hordwickei  p.  198. 
{jt)  Cowper'B  Reports,  pp.  341-5. 
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«Mr.  DanniDg,  Mr.  Davenport,  and  Mr.  Bailer,  eontray  for  the 
plaintiff,  contended,  that  the  contract  being  complete  by  the  delivery  of 
the  goods  at  Dunkirk,  where  the  plaintiff  might  lawfully  sell,  and  the 
defendant  lawfully  buy,  it  could  neither  directly  or  indirectly  be  said  to 
be  done  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  country ;  consequently  it  was  a 
good  and  valid  contract,  and  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  recover.  It  was  of 
no  moment  or  concern  to  the  plaintiff  what  the  defendant  meant  to  do 
with  the  tea,  nor  had  he  any  interest  in  the  event.  IlVhe  had,  or  if  the 
contract  had  been  that  the  plaintiff  should  deliver  the  tea  in  England,  it 
would  have  been  a  different  question ;  but  there  was  no  such  undertaking 
on  his  part.  They  pressed  the  argument  ab  inconvenient!,  and  cited  seve- 
ral oases : — MSS.  at  Ni.  Pri.  before  Lord  Mansfield,  sitttings  in  London. — 
An  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  lace-merchants  in  Paris, 
for  laces,  (which  were  contraband  in  this  country)  sold  and  delivered  to 
the  defenaant's  order  at  Calais.  The  question  made  was,  whether  the 
vendor  of  contraband  goods  at  Paris  was  not  bound  to  run  the  risk  of 
p,,.^-^  their  being  'smuggled  into  this  country.  But  Lord  Mansfield 
I-  J  held,  that  as  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  compleat 
by  his  delivering  the  laces  at  Calais,  he  was  clearly  entitled  to  recover, 
and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  accordingly. — Faikney  v.  Bey  nous  and 
Bichardson,  East,  7  Gko.  3,  B.  B.  since  reported  in  4  Bur.  2069,  and  1 
Black.  633,  where  one  partner  in  a  stock-jobbing  contract  lent  the  other 
1500Z.  to  pay  his  moiety  of  the  differences  on  the  reacounter  day;  and 
though  this  was  pleaded  to  the  bond,  the  Court  upon  demurrer  over-ruled 
the  plea,  and  held  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover.  Bruston  v.  Clif- 
ford. In  Chan,  before  Lord  Camden,  4th  December,  1767.  Alsibrook 
Y.  Hall  in  C.  B.  where  money  paid  for  the  defendant  for  a  gaming  debt 
was  held  recoverable  by  the  plaintiff 

<<  Lord  Mansfield. — <  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  every  action  tried 
here  must  be  tried  by  the  law  of  England ;  but  the  law  of  England  says, 
that  in  a  variety  of  instances,  with  regard  to  contracts  legally  made 
abroad,  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  cause  of  action  arose  shall 

govern ^There  are  a  great  many  cases  which  every  country  says  shall  be 

determined  by  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  where  they  arise.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  the  principles  on  which  that  doctrine  obtains,  are  applicable 
to  the  present  case.  For  no  country  ever  takes  notice  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  another. 

<<  'The  objection,  that  a  contract  is  immoral  or  illegal  as  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  sounds  at  all  times  very  ill  in  the  mouth  of  the 
defendant.  It  is  not  for  his  sake,  however,  that  the  objection  is  ever 
allowed ;  but  it  is  founded  in  general  principles  of  policy,  which  the  de- 
fendant has  the  advantage  of,  contrary  to  the  real  justice,  as  between 
him  and  the  plaintiff,  by  accident,  if  I  may  so  say.  The  principle  of 
public  policy  is  this ;  ex  dolo  malo  non  oritur  actio.  No  court  will  lend 
its  aid  to  a  man  who  founds  his  cause  of  action  upon  an  immoral  or  an 
illegal  act.  If,  from  the  plaintiff's  own  stating  or  otherwise,  the  cause 
of  action  appears  to  arise  ex  turpi  causd,  or  the  transgression  of  a  posi- 
tive law  of  this  country,  there  the  Court  says  he  has  no  right  to  be  assisted. 
It  is  upon  that  ground  the  Court  goes ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  defend- 
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ant,  but  beoanse  they  will  not  lend  their  ud  to  anch  a  plaintiff.  So  if 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  to  ehange  sides,  and  the  defendant 
was  to  bring  his  action  against  the  plaintiff,  the  latter  would  then  have 
the  advantage  of  it ;  for  where  both  are  equaUy  in  fault,  potior  eU  con- 
ditto  dc/endentis* 

«  '  The  question  therefore  is,  whether,  in  this  case,  the  plaintiff's  de- 
mand is  founded  upon  the  ground  of  any  immoral  act  or  contract,  or  upon 
the  ground  of  his  being  guilty  of  any  thing  which  is  prohibited  by  a 
positive  law  of  this  country. — An  immoral  contract  it  certainly  is  not; 
for  the  revenue  laws  themselves,  as  well  as  the  offences  against  them, 
are  all  podHvi  juri$.  What  *then  is  the  contract  of  the  plaintiff  ?  r^Aoon 
It  is*this;  being  a  resident  and  inhabitant  of  Dunkirk,  together  L  J 
with  his  partner,  who  was  bom  there,  he  sells  a  quantity  of  tea  to  the 
defendant,  and  delivers  it  at  Dunkirk  to  the  defendant's  order,  to  be  paid 
for  in  ready  money  there,  or  by  bills  drawn  personally  upon  him  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  an  action  brought  merely  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  at 
Dunkirk.  Where  then,  or  in  what  respect  is  the  plaintiff  guilty  of  any 
crime  ?  Is  there  any  law  of  England  transgressed  by  a  person  making  a 
compleat  sale  of  a  parcel  of  goods  at  Dunkirk,  and  giving  credit  for 
them?  The  contract  is  compleat,  and  nothing  is  left  to  be  done.  The 
seller  indeed,  knows  what  the  buyer  is  going  to  do  with  the  goods,  but 
has  no  concern  in  the  transaction  itself.  It  is  not  a  bargain  to  be  pud 
in  case  the  vendee  should  succeed  in  landing  the  goods ;  but  the  interest 
of  the  vendor  is  totally  at  an  end^  and  his  contract  compleat  by  the  deli- 
very of  the  goods  at  Dunkirk. 

<<  <  To  what  a  dangerous  extent  would  this  go  if  it  was  to  be  held  a 
crime.  If  contraband  deaths  are  bought  in  France,  and  brought 
home  hither ;  or  if  glass  bought  abroad,  which  ought  to  pay  a  great  duty, 
is  run  into  England ;  shall  the  French  taylor  or  the  glass-manufacturer 
stand  to  the  risk  or  loss  attending  their  being  run  into  England  f  Clearly 
not.  Debt  follows  the  person,  and  may  be  recovered  in  England,  let  the 
contract  of  debt  be  made  where  it  will ;  and  the  law  allows  a  fiction  for 
the  sake  of  expediting  the  remedy.  Therefore  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  vendors  of  these  goods  are  not  guilty  of  any  offence,  nor  have 
they  transgressed  against  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

<<  <  I  am  very  glad  the  old  books  have  been  looked  into.  The  doctrine 
Huberus  lays  down,  is  founded  in  good  sense,  and  general  principles  of 
justice.  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  He  puts  the  very  case  in  question, 
thus :  Tit.  de  conjlictu  legum,  vol.  ii.  p.  539.  «  In  oerto  loco  meroes 
qusDdam  prohibits  sunt.  Si  vendantur  ibi  contractus  est  ntdlus.  Yerum, 
si  merx  eadem  alibi  sit  vendita,  ubi  non  erat  interdicta,  emptor  condem- 
nabitur,  quia,  contractus  inde  ab  initio  validus  fuit."  Translated,  it 
might  be  rendered  thus :  In  England,  tea,  which  has  not  paid  duty,  is 
prohibited ;  and  if  sold  there  the  contract  is  null  and  void.  But  if  sold 
and  delivered  at  a  place  where  it  is  not  prohibited,  as  at  Dunkirk,  and  an 
action  is  brought  for  the  price  of  it  in  England,  the  buyer  shall  be  con- 
demned to  pay  the  price ;  because  the  original  contract  was  good  and 
valid. — ^He  goes  on  thus :  «  Yerum  si  merces  vendit»  in  aUero  loco,  ubi 
prohibits^  sunt  essent  tradendee^  jam  non  fieret  condemnatiOf  quia  repug- 
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naret  hoc  jnri  el  oommodo  reipublicsd  qute  meroes  prohibuit."  Apply 
this  in  the  same  manner— But  if  the  goods  sold  were  to  be  delivered  in 
England,  where  they  are  prohibited,  the  contract  is  void,  and  the  bayer 
r*4871  ^^^  °^^  ^^  liable  in  an  action  for  the  *price,  because  it  would 
L  J  be  an  inconvenience  and  prejudice  to  the  State  if  such  an  action 
could  be  maintained. 

<<  <  The  gist  of  the  whole  turns  npon  this, — ^that  the  conclusive  de- 
livery was  at  DankirL  If  the  defendant  had  bespoke  the  tea  at  Dun- 
kirk to  be  sent  to  England  at  a  certain  price,  and  the  plaintiff  had 
undertaken  to  send  it  into  England,  or  had  had  any  concern  in  the  run- 
ning it  into  England,  he  would  have  been  an  offender  against  the  laws  of 
thb  country.  But  npon  the  facts  of  this  case,  from  the  first  to  the  kst, 
he  clearly  has  offended  against  no  law  of  England.  Therefore  let  the 
rule  for  a  new  trial  be  discharged/ 

<<The  three  other  judges  concurred." 


No.  3. 

In  the  4th  year  of  Gkorge  lY.,  the  following  case  was  decided  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  : — {I) 

JAHE8  V.  OATHEBWOOD. — (June,  1823.) 

<<  Assumpsit  for  money  lent.  Plea,  first,  non-assumpsit,  and  second, 
the  statute  of  Limitations.  At  the  trial  before  Abbott,  C.  J.,  at  the 
Second  Middlesex  Sittings  in  Easter  Term,  it  appeared  that  the  money 
in  question  was  lent  by  plaintiff  to  defendant  in  France,  in  the  year  1814, 
where  both  parties  then  resided.  To  prove  the  loan,  receipts  for  the 
money,  dated  in  the  year  1817,  and  signed  by  the  defendant,  but  not  stamp- 
ed, were  tendered  in  evidence.  The  defendant's  counsel  objected  to  those 
receipts  as  inadmissible,  and  offered  to  show,  that  by  the  law  of  France, 
such  receipts  required  a  stamp;  but  the  learned  judge  being  of  opinion 
that  they  were  admissible  here,  as  acknowledgements  of  the  debt,  with- 
out any  stamp,  rejected  that  evidence,  and  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict. 

<<  Ghitty  now  moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant 
should  have  been  allowed  to  produce  evidence  of  the  1  aw  of  France,  to 
show  that  in  that  country  such  receipts  were  not  legal  without  a  stamp, 
and  contended  that  as  every  contract  must  be  entered  into  in  conformity 
with  the  lex  loci,  it  was  competent  to  the  defendent  to  show  that  this  con- 
tract had  not  so  been  entered  into.  (Best,  J. — <  Can  we  take  notice  of  the 
revenue  laws  of  France  V  Abbott,  C.  J. — <  That  is  the  question.  In  the 
time  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  it  became  a  maxim,  that  the  Courts  of  this 
country  will  not  take  notice  of  the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign  State. 
There  is  no  reciprocity  between  nations  in  this  respect.  Foreign  States 
r*4881  ^^  °^^  ^  ^°^  notice  of  our  stamp  laws,  and  why  ^should  we 
L  -I  be  so  courteous  to  them,  when  they  do  not  give  effect  to  ours  V) 
There  certainly  was  a  dictum  of  Lord  Haniwieke,  that  an  English  Court 
cannot  take  notice  of  the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  but  here  was 

(<)  3  DowUng  k  Byland's  Beports,  pp.  190-1. 
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no  Bolemn  deobion  upon  that  point;  which  seems  rather  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted,  than  groanded  on  any  aathority.  It  is  admitted  by 
foreign  writers,  and  others,  that  though  an  instrument  made  in  a  foreign 
country,  may  not  be  admissible  in  evidence,  yet  it  does  not  make  it  void ; 
bat  that  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  it,  evidence  must  be  adduced  to  show 
that  it  has  been  framed  according  to  the  lex  loci.  Upon  this  principle 
it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  further  consideration,  whether  it  was  not  com- 
petent to  the  defendant  to  show  that,  by  the  law  of  France,  these  reoeipte 
would  not  be  binding  in  that  country  unless  stamped. 

**  Abbott,  G.  J. — <  This  point  is  too  plain  for  argument.  It  has  been 
settled,  or  at  least  considered  as  settled,  ever  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  that  in  a  British  Court  we  cannot  take  notice  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  a  foreign  State.  It  would  be  productive  of  prodigious  inconve* 
nience,  if  in  every  case  in  which  an  instrument  was  executed  in  a  foreign 
country,  we  were  to  receive  in  evidence  what  the  law  of  that  country  was, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  instrument  was  or  was  not  valid. 
Nothing  must  be  taken  by  the  motion.' 

<<  Holroyd,  J.(m)  and  Best,  J.  concurred. 

«  Rule  refused." 


No.  4. 


It  is  difficult  to  strive  against  the  authority  of  Hardwicke,  Mansfield, 
and  Tenterden,  but  the  international  jurist  must  lament  that  a  more 
liberal  view  of  intemaUonal  obligations,  by  way  of  comity  at  least,  has  not 
been  taken  by  these  great  luminaries  olf  the  English  law.  And  it  is  right 
to  add  that  the  authority  of  Stowell  supports  a  case  of  gross  fraud  upon 
an  enemy  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  laxest  views  of  bellige* 
rent  morality.    The  case  is  as  follows  >^ 

Case  of  thb  LoNi>ON.(n) 

<<  This  was  also  the  case  of  a  British  ship  and  cargo,  captured  by  an 
American  privateer,  the  captain  of  which  offered  to  restore  the  ship  and 
cargo  to  the  master,  on  condition  of  hu  drawing  a  bill  for  1,000/.,  pay- 
able in  London.  The  master  accepted  the  restitution  on  these  terms, 
and  accordingly  drew  a  bill  to  that  amount;  but  took  care  to  send 
advices  to  London  in  time  to  ^prevent  payment  of  it.  A  demand  r^^gg-i 
was  now  made  by  him  for  salvage  on  the  cargo,  as  recaptured  >-  ^ 
from  the  enemy.  The  value  of  the  cargo  was  stated  to  be  from  1,600/. 
to  2,000/. 

**  The  Court  gave  him  one-tenth  and  his  expenses.'' 


No.  6. 

To  these  cases  it  should  be  added  that  it  was  actually  held  in  the  case 
of  Smith  V.  Marconnay,(o)  <<that  the  maker  of  paper  in  England,  know* 

(m)  Baylej,  J.,  was  absent 

(ft)  2  Dodson's  Admiralty  Reports,  74. 

(o)  2  Peake'8  Reports,  81. 
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ingly  made  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  forging  assigDato  upon  the  same, 
to  be  exported  to  France  in  order  to  oommit  frauds  there  on  other  per* 
eons,  might  recover  damages  for  not  accepting  such  paper  punaant  to 
con  tract.'' 

The  same  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the  American  Courts  in  Tarious 
cases.  In  the  Santunma  Trinidad,  Mr.  Justice  Story  says — «The 
question  as  to  the  original  illegal  armament  and  outfit  of  the  Indtpendei^ 
da  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  apparent,  that  though 
equipped  as  a  yessel  of  war,  she  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  a  com« 
mercial  adventure,  contraband,  indeed,  but  in  no  shape  violating  our 
laws  or  our  national  neutrality.  If  captured  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  war 
during  the  voyage,  she  would  have  been  justly  condemned  as  good  prise, 
and  for  being  engaged  in  a  traffic  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  our  laws,  or  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  forbids  our 
citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions  of  war,  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  nation  is 
bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to 
the  penalty  of  confiscation.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  voyage  to  have 
been  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  sale  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  have  been 
a  bona  fide  sale,  (and  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  before  us  to  con- 
tradict it,^  there  is  no  pretence  to  say  that  the  original  outfit  on  the  voy- 
age was  illegal,  or  that  a  capture  made  after  the  sale  was  for  that  caase 
alone,  invalid."(p) 

A  similar  doctrine  has  been  laid  down  in  other  cases.  But  Dr.  Story, 
in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  speaking  as  a  jurist,  repro- 
bates, with  Pothier,  the  principle  of  these  decisions.  Dr.  Story  say^— 
«It  might  be  different  according  to  the  received,  although  it  should  seem 
upon  principle  indefensible,  doctrine  of  judicial  tribunals,  if  the  contract 
were  made  in  some  other  country,  or  in  the  foreign  country  to  which  the 
parties  belong ;  for  (as  has  been  seen)  it  has  been  long  laid  down  as  a 
settled  principle,  that  no  nation  is  bound  to  protect,  or  to  regard  the 
r*4Qm  '®^®°'*®  ^^^^  ^^  another  country;  and,  therefore,  a  contract  *made 
L  J  in  one  country  by  subjects  or  residents  there  to  evade  the  reve- 
nue laws  of  another  country,  is  not  deemed  illegal  in  the  country  of  its 
origin.  Against  this  principle  Pothier(^)  has  argued  strongly  as  being 
inconsistent  with  good  faith  and  the  moral  duties  of  nations.  yalin,(r) 
however,  supports  it;  and  Em^rigon(«^  defends  it,  upon  the  unsatismo- 
tory  ground,  that  smuggling  is  a  vice  common  to  all  nations.  An 
enlightened  policy,  founded  upon  national  justice  as  well  as  national 
interest,  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Pothier  in  all  cases  where 
positive  legislation  has  not  adopted  the  principle  as  a  retaliation  upon 
the  narrow  and  exclusive  revenue  system  of  another  nation.  The  con- 
trary doctrine  seems,  however,  firmly  established  in  the  actual  practise 
of  modern  nations,  without  any  such  discrimination,  too  firmly,  perhaps, 
to  be  shaken,  except  by  some  legislative  act  abolbhing  \t*\t) 

ip)  *l  Wbeaton's  (Amer.)  Reports,  340. 
q)  Pothier,  Assur.  n.  58.  (r)  2  Yalin  Oomn.  art.  49,  p.  127. 

t\  Em^rigon,  c.  8,  s.  6,  pp.  212,  216. 
t)  Storjj  Conflict  of  Laws,  c.  viii.  s.  267,  p.  333. 
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The  pMsage  in  Potbier  to  which  Dr.  Story  refersi  b  as  followB  :^- 

«  Lorsque  Tarret  a  M  fait  pour  caaae  de  oontrebande,  et  qae  les  mar- 
ohandiaes  assures  s'^tant  trouv^ea  de  oontrebande  ont  ete  oonfisqueea, 
oette  perte  doit-elle  tomber  aur  les  aasnrenrs  ?  Par  exemple,  an  nego* 
oiant  Franyoia  a  fait  charger  en  Espagne  dandestinement  des  marohan- 
diaea  de  aoierie,  centre  lea  loix  d'Espagne,  qui  en  d&fendent  I'exporta- 
tion  :  le  yaisaeau  a  ete  arrets  par  lea  Officiera  da  Roi  d'Espagne^  et  lea 
marchandiaes  oonfisqa^esi  comme  etant  ohargees  en  oontrebande.  Lea 
aaanreara  aont-ils  tenna  de  oette  perte  f  Yaalin  tient  raffirmative,  poarra 
qae  les  assoreurs  aient  ea  oonnoiasance  qae  lea  marohandises  qa'on  a  fait 
assarer  etoient  de  oontrebande:  oar  8*118  Tayoient  ignor^^  U  n^eat  pas 
donteax,  en  oe  caa^  qa*ila  n'en  aeroient  paa  tenas :  ils  ne  poarroient  pas 
etre  censes  a'etre  aoomia  aa  risque  de  la  confiscation  ponr  cause  de  con- 
trebandci  n'ayant  paa  de  connoiasance  que  lea  marchandiaea  fassent  de 
oontrebande."(i«) 

It  appears  that  the  Judicial  Tribunal  in  Prussia  do,  to  their  great 
credit  be  it  said,  hold  that  a  contract  relating  to  the  smuggling  into  a 
foreign  country  of  goods  prohibited  by  the  reveuae  laws  of  that  country, 
is  illegal  and  invalid,  as  being  contra  bonos  mores  {guten  Sitten  zuwider,) 
— Heffters,  Das  Europaische  Yolkerrecht  der  Oegeuwart,  §  31,  n.  21. 
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TRKATIS8 — INTKBPRITATION   OP. 

No.  1. 

IrUerpretcUio  §  4.     Poets  Moncuierimm^  SO  Januar,  1648.(x) 

<<  LoNQUM  asset  exponere,  qusB  Pontificiorum  fuerit  conditio  in  Belgio 
Foederato  ab  initio  Beipublicsd  ad  luec  usque  tempera.  Ne  quidem  ani- 
mas  est  commemorare,  qusd  in  Imperio  Ordinum  Gkneralium,  et  quao  in 
singulis  Provinciis  contra  solos  Ecclesiasticos,  qui  Pontifici  Bomano 
adaurgunt,  constituta  et  decreta  sunt.  In  rem  nostram  auiicit  scire,  ut 
Laicis  Pootificiis  in  Belgio  Fcederato  libera  morari  semper  licuit,  ita  Cl^ 
ricisy  etiam  ante  pacem  Monasteriensem,  non  licuisse.  Jesuitis  quidem, 
qui  in  Belgio  Foederato  invenirentur,  600,  florenorum  mulctam  Ordines 
Gknerales  constituerunt  in  Edictis  26  Febr.,  1622,  8  Sept,  1692,  et  80 
Aug.,  1641,  ceteris  omnibus  Eccleaiasticis  Belgio  Fcederato  aimpliciter 
interdicto,  exceptis  duutaxat  lis,  qui  ante  annum  1722,  hie  habitassent, 
damoEiodo  intra  diea  octo  nomina  sua  ad  Magistratum  locij  ubi  degunt| 
deferrent,  et  secundum  leges  Ordioum  yiverent. 

<<  Becte  se  habebant  ea  Edicta  tempore  belli  Hispanici,  quo  facta  sunt, 
aed  qussro,  an  recte  se  habeat  Edictum,  quod  Ordines  Oenerales  post 
paoem  Monasteriensem  promulgarunt  14  Apr.  1649,  quo  priora  ilia 

(fi)  Potbier,  (Buyres  de  Traits  da  Gontrat  d'Assarance,  t  iii.  c.  L  sect  2,  art  2, 
a,  2,  p.  68. 

(z)  Bynkenhoek,  Qaaestiones  Juris  Pablici,  lib.  it  cap.  20. 
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Edietei  qnoram  senteniiam  retail,  repetita  et  sermri  jasaa  santf  vel 
potias  qa»ro,  an  Hon  BSBviora  ilia  Ediota  reatrioffi  et  temperari  debeant 
qnod  ad  EoclesiasticoB,  qui  ex  Imperio  BegiB  HispaniaraiDi  Belgio  forte 
tunc  Hispanico,  nunc  Anstriaco^  hio  adsuntf  QasMtionem  facit  §  4,  Paois 
HonasterieDBiB  30  Jan.  1648|  quo  inter  Begem  Hispaniaram  et  Ordinea 
Oenerales  conTenity  at  dim  qaoqne  oonyenerat  §  4,  Induciarnm  9  Apr. 
1609,  alterius  snbditb  et  inoolis,  absque  alio  penonarnm  discrimine,  in 
alteriuB  Imperium  recte  lioere  advenirei  ibi  manere  et  agere,  et  commer* 
cia  Bua  exercere.  Verba  Belgiee  sic  habent :  de  Ondersaten  en  %n%Doon» 
deren  van  de  Landschappen  van  de  voarsckr.  Ikeren  Coning  en  Stolen 

zvMen  ook  mogen  homen  en  hlyven  in  de  Landsckappen  de  een 

V€ttt  de  andere,  en  daar  doen  Kare  trafique  en  commescie  in  aUe  versekertr 
heid,  zoo  ter  Zee^  andere  Wateren,  aU  te  Lande, 

<<Sane  plerique  BelgSB  Fodderati  yidentur  oredidisse,  salva  ea  pace, 
dnriora  ilia  Ediota  explicari  non  possOi  atqne  ita  Eoclesiasticis  Pontificiis 
omnino  prodesse  d,  §  4.  Geiri  quidem,  et  Hollandi,  et  Frisii,  et  Gronin- 
r*4d21  ^°^  ^°  extraordinariis  Ordinam  *G«neraliam  Comitiis,  prozime 
■-  -I  post  illam  paoem  habitis  anno  1650|  et  1661^  proposuerunt,  exer- 
oerentnr  Ordinam  Ediota  contra  effrenem  Ecclesiasticoram  in  has  Begiones 
veniendi  licentiam,  sed  hoc  nominatim  addito,  quatenw  salva  pace  fieri 
poisetj  cujus  nomine  non  aliam,  quam  illam  Monasteriensemi  intelligo,  et 
ita  qooque,  addita  hac  ipsa  clausula,  Ordines  Generales  decreverunt  27 
Jan.  1651.  Quia  autem  ilia  clausula  parum  oertitudinis  habebat,  idciroo 
in  iisdem  Comitiis  mense  Apr.  1661,  propositum  est,  habita  ratione 
coram,  quso  tempore  indooiarum  acta  gesta  erant,  certa  ei  rei  forma  dare- 
tur,  sed  traditum  iuTcnio,  earn  non  esse  constitutam,  yerum  ad  ordinarium 
Ordinam  Gkneralium  Collegium  rejectam  ejus  rei  curam,  atque  adeo 
tacite  substitum  esse  in  illo  Decreto  27  Jan.  1651,  nihil  enim  quicquam 
postea  definitum  est 

<<  Nondum  igitur  extricata  res  erat.  Zelandi,  nt  extricarent,  22  Jan. 
1651,  in  iisdem  extraordinariis  Comitiis  alia  rem  adgressi  sunt  yia. 
Existimarnnt  illi,  non  obstante  eo  §  4,  omnes  Eodesiasticos,  qui  Ponti- 
ficia  Sacra  sequnntur,  expelli,  nee  alios  alios  admitti  posse,  quod  nempe 
illi  Ecclesiastici,  utut  ex  Imperio  Hispanico  adyenientes,  non  essent 
Begis  Hispaniarum  subditi,  sed  Papas  Bomani.  Addebant,  id  ipsum 
Begis  Legatos  eo  tempore,  quo  pax  ilia  pangebatur,  fuisse  testatos,  qain 
etiam  Ordines  in  deliberationibus,  qua  pacem  prsDcesserunt,  decreyisse, 
nihilominus  Ediota,  contra  Ecclesiesticos  Pontificios  facta,  effectum  esse 
habitura.  Quas  rationes  Synodorum  Legati  per  libellum,  iisdem  Comi* 
tiis  porrectum,  deinde  suas  fecerunt.  At  prima  ratio  apud  me  parum 
yalet,  Ecclesiastici  utique  etiam  sant  subditi,  et  pro  subditis  habentur  in 
omnibus  Imperiis  Pontificiis.  Si  tamen,  qua  sunt  Ecclesiastici,  subditos 
Begis  esse  neges  propter  jurisdictionem  Ecclesiasticam,  non  negabis  oerte, 
qui  ex  Imperio  Hispanico  ad  nos  adyenere,  Begis  Hispaniarum  esse  inco- 
las,  intDoonderen,  pax  autem  loquitur  de  subditis  et  incolis,  ondenaten 
en  inwoonderen.  Legatos  Begis  aliud  fuisse  testatos,  et  Ordines  in  pras* 
yiis  deliberationibus  modo  decreyisse,  etiam  post  pacem  factam  tuenda 
esse  sseyiora  ilia  Edicta,  non  comperi,  etsi  diligenter  qusssiyerim,  neque 
adeo  de  duabus  illis  rationibus,  quae  facti  sant,  qoiequam  habeo,  quod 
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dioam,  neo  etiam  de  his  quiequam  dixerant  Gklri,  Hollandii  Friaii  et 
Qroningani,  nee  postea  etiam  Transisalaiii,  quamyis  in  Pontificios  adhao 
magis  aeerbi.  Et  tamen  ilia  rationes,  in  eausa  adeo  recentiy  omnes  illos 
latere  non  potnernnt.  Hoe  uDum  oomperi,  Ordinesy  priasqaam  Legates 
sao8  ad  pacem  pangendam  mitterent|  simplioiter  deoTeyieae,  se  taituroe 
pnriora  Saora,  publioe  reeepta,  sed  alind  e&(t  Saora  ilia  taeri,  aliad  duriora 
ilia  Edicta  exsequi.  Neqne  etiam  aaimadverto,  qaid  prodesset,  si  Legati 
Regis  ante  pacem  pactam  vel  tale  quid  garriviBsenty  vel  ipsi  Ordines  deore- 
vissent.  Quid  in  ipsa  pace  oonvenerit,  nnice  qnssrendumi  et  ex  ejas 
legibus,  si  qaid  inter  Principes  inoidat,  definiendum  est. 

*«Faity  earn  putarem,  d,  §  4,  dantaxat  esse  intelligendam  r^^^go-i 
de  ejasmodi  subditis  et  incolis,  qui  commeroia  exeroerent|  ajnnt  L  ^ 
enim  verba  finalia,  quae  exbibni,  en  daar  doen  hare  trafique  en  commercie. 
Sed  bona  fides  illam  interpretationem  respuit,  nam,  qnod  de  mereatara 
additnr,  non  aliam  causam  babet,  qnam  quod  eo  plemmque  fine  alte- 
rius  snbditi  alterins  Principis  Imperium  freqnentent,  non  quod  interdi- 
oatur  alterius  subditis  in  alterius  Imperium  advenire,  et  ibi  forte  otiari| 
philosophari,  et  proeul  negotiis  seeurum  agere  sdvum.  Hac  igitur  sen- 
tentia  nunc  non  utor,  maxime  quum  alia,  et,  ni  fallor,  verier  suocurrat. 
Nempe  Glerieatus  Pontificius,  postquam  emendatior  Beligio  publioe  re- 
cepta  fuit,  in  hisce  Regionibus  criminis  speoiem  quandam  habebat,  neque 
enim  cuiquam  hie  impune  Clerico  esse  lioebat,  quibusdam  Clerieis  posita 
mulcta,  et  omnibus,  ut  dixi.  advenis  Belgio  Foederato  interdioto,  quin  et 
indigenis  sub  oerto  mode.  Sio  leges  moresque  ferebant,  etiam  ante  pacem 
Monasteriensem;  criminosis  autem,  ex  mente  d.  §  4,  quamvis  in  alterius 
Imperio  habitarent,  in  alterius  Imperium,  ubi  oriminosi  sunt,  advenire 
nequaquam  licet.  Factus  est  d.  §  4,  belli  finiendi  ergo  inter  Begem  et 
Ordines,  ut  sio,  quemadmodum  ibi  palam  expressum  est,  inter  utriusque 
subditos  cesset,  quicquid  antea  hostile  fuit,  sed  non  at  oessaret  perse- 
quutio  criminum,  qua,  etiam  extra  causam  belli,  l^es  public»  vindioa- 
bant.  Quare  d.  §  4,  prodesse  nequit  Ecclesiasticis,  quanquam  Hispa- 
niarum  Regis  subditis,  quia  et  ante  illam  paoem  pro'soribebantur,  et 
proscribebantur  non  tanquam  Regis  Hispaniarum  subditi,  sed  tanquam 
Ecolesiastici,  omnium  enim  Prinoipum  Ecolesiasticos  Pontificios,  etiam 
eorum,  quibuscum  pax  erat,  eadem  lex  arcebat.  Unde  manifestum  est, 
antequam  Ecclesiastici,  ut  Regis  Hispaniarum  subditi,  etiam  hie  admit- 
terentur,  nova  opus  fuisse  pactione,  ex  qua,  quos  citra  belli  causam  lex 
repel iebat,  hie  adesse  lioeret,  cujusmodi  pactio  nunquam  intercessit.  An 
tu  putas,  qui  non  propter  bellum,  sed  propter  crimen  aliquod,  ex  Belgio 
Fo&derato  relegati  deportative  in  Ditionem  Regis  Hispaniarum  ooncesse- 
rant,  et  ibi,  qua  subditi  vel  ineolas,  aliquamdiu  egerant,  an,  inquam,  tu 
putas,  iis,  si  animum  revertendi  haberent,  per  d,  §  4,  in  Belgio  Foederato 
esse  licere  f  ego  non  puto.  Exemplo  res  fiet  clarior.  Omnes  Judaeos 
impia  pietate,  et  in  manifestam  Imperii  sui  perniciem  Hispani  prosorip- 
serunt,  et  in  aliis  etiam  Imperils  inclementius  habentur,  sed  alitor  Hol- 
land!, mercator  Populus,  sentiunt,  apud  hos  enim  Judai,  Gens  ad  Rem- 
publicam  oommeroiis  frequentandam  utilissima,  adeo  benigne  recepti 
sunt,  ut  utantur  iisdem  Lcgibus  et  Privilegiis,  quibus  utuntur  ceteri 
Hollandia  subditi  et  incolae.    Quaoro  igitur,  an  Juds&us  ex  Hollandia, 
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JudsBonim  Dutricalay  post  d.  ^  4,  in  Hiapaniam  oommeare,  ibique  libere 
morari  possit?  Si  me  audiaa,  non  poterit,  nam,  qua  Jndmvia,  dia  ante  d, 
§  4,  prosoriptna  est,  neo  proBoriptis  favet  ille  §  4. 

^'Quamvis  antem  illai  qoam  dedi,  interpretatio  d.  §  4,  videatnr 
r*d04.1  *^®"^B^<°^  dnbito  tamen,  an  Ordines  Hollandis  ea  ati  poesint 
L  J  Qaam  enim  Judieoe  quosdam  Hollandos  male  accepissent  His- 
pani,  et  Judsdi  ea  de  re  eaeentqnesti  apud  Ordines  Hollandiao,  hi  12  Jul. 
1657,  deorevernnt,  Jndssos  illos,  male  acoeptos,  habendos  esse  pro  sub- 
ditis  et  inoolis  Fcederati  Belgii,  ideoque  et  gaodere  oportere  eodem  jure 
et  privilegiis,  qum  ex  pace,  cam  Hispanis  pacta,  ant  ex  Pacto  marin0| 
vel  ex  quibusqne  aliis  Conventionibos,  cam  aliis  Be^bas,  Rebaspablicis, 
Principibos,  Ordinibos,  Urbibusve  factis,  bnjos  Beipublicie  sabditis  et 
incolis  competant,  addito  insnper  mandato,  sai  in  Ordinam  G-eneralium 
Collegiam  Delegati  et  in  hac,  et  in  aliis  omnibns  oaosiB  cararent,  JudsMi 
secandam  id  Decretam  omnino  defonderentar.  Si  credas,  illod  Deeretnm 
dantaxat  pertinere  ad  bona,  non  etiam  ad  personas  Jadsdorum,  fallens, 
nam  quod  ad  bona  nallns  ab  Hispanis  metas :  eoce  enim  septennio  ante 
id  Decretam,  anno  nempe  1650.  Hispaniaram  Regis  Legatas  apud 
Ordines  Generales  jam  erat  testatns,  Jadsais,  qui  in  Belgio  Foederato 
essent,  in  Hispania  iiceret  res  suas  agere  per  homines  sues,  et  eorum 
bona  non  aliter  haberentur,  qaam  reliqaoram  sabditorum  Foederati 
Belgii,  mode  ne  ipsi  in  Hispaniam  venirent. 

"Igitur  amplias  deliberandnm  est  de  jastitia  ejas  Decreti  12  Jul. 
1657|  sed,  dam  deliberamas,  tenendum  est,  reliquos  Ordines  Fcederati 
Belgii  nunqaam  simile  quid  deorevisse,  per  eos  igitur  recte  subsiatere 
illam  interpretationem  d.  §  4,  et,  hac  admissa,  satis  intelligimus,  doriora 
ilia  Edicta  contra  immoderatum  Ecclesiasticornm  Pontifioiorum  multitu* 
dinem,  in  has  Regiones  irruentem,  repeti  potoisse  illo  14  Apr.  1649,  et 
postea  etiam  optimo  jure  saepius  fuisse  repetita.  Novissimum  Ordinam 
HoUandias  Ediotum  ea  de  re  promulgatum  est  21  Sept  1730.  Sed  hoe 
et  alia  ejasdem  argumenti  praetereo,  contentus  probasse,  nulla  ratione  d. 
§  4,  plerssque  Ordines  Fcoderati  Belgii  habuisse  sollicitos,  atque  si 
nempe  obstaret  interdictioni  Olericorum,  hue  advenientium  ex  Imperio 
Hispanioo.'' 

No.  2. 

Letter  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  (y) 

<<  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Most  Honourable 
FHvy  Council^  appointed  a  Committee  for  his  Majesty's  Plantations. 

"December  1,  1668. 
<<Mt  Lords, 

a  The  affidr  of  St.  Christopher's,  (whereof  I  am  in  obedienoe  to  joar 
Lordships  now  to  give  an  account)  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  these  fol- 
lowing inquiries:-— 

r*4951       *^'^^n^  whether  the  French  instruments  of  Cession,  and  the 
I-        i  Most  Christian  King's  despatches  and  orders  for  the  restoring  of  »<* 
His  Majesty's  part  of  that  island,  be  ralid  and  sufficient?  ^ 

(y)  Life  of  Jenkins,  rol.  ii.  p.  735. 
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''I  cannot  say,  my  Lords,  bat  ihat  the  instrament  of  Cession  is  fall 
enough,  and  agreeable  to  the  best  legal  forms  now  current  in  France 
and  Italy.    Of  the  despatches  there  is  this  accoant  to  be  given. 

«In  the  first,  dated  Augost  28, 1667,  the  order  for  Bestitntion  wa« 
fall  and  clear,  without  any  proviso  or  condition,  yet  it  obtained  not  the 
effect  expected.  The  pretence  was  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  M,  de 
la  BarrCy  was  out  of  the  way  when  my  Lord  Willoaghby  made  his 
demand;  but  it  seems  that  was  not  all;  for  when  Colonel  Lambert  made 
the  same  demand  about  two  months  after,  at  Midsummer  last,  M,  de  la 
Barre  made  the  very  same  diffioulties  and  demands  that  the  French  Am- 
bassador now  makes  in  his  last  Memorial. 

<<In  the  second  despatch,  dated  the  17th  of  July  last,  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King  does  Tupon  His  Majesty's  Letter)  bewail  the  disappointment 
to  my  Lord  Willoughby  in  very  passionate  language,  both  as  it  reflected 
upon  the  honour  of  a  Prince,  tender  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  his  word; 
and  as  it  appeared  to  be  a  dissatisfMtion  to  our  most  gracioas  Sovereign; 
and  (to  make  amends)  the  French  Governor  is  commanded,  whether  M. 
de  la  Barre  be  in  the  way  or  not,  to  deliver  up  his  part  to  His  Majesty, 
all  delays  and  pretences  whatsoever  laid  aside,  under  pain  of  disobedience 
and  rebellion.  This  despatch  likewise  (in  all  probability)  obtains  no 
effect.  For  M.  de  Lyonne  advises  my  Lord  St.  Alban's  that  it  was  de- 
sired in  the  French  Court,  that  this  despatch  should  not  be  sent  away 
hence  i  M,  dela  Barre  having  been  written  to,  to  govern  himself  as  M* 
Colbert  should  direct  from  hence,  and  not  according  to  these  orders. 

''The  last  despatch,  dated  the  31st  of  October  last,  varies  from  the 
tenour  of  both  the  former;  for  it  suppoees  the  word  hahitatwM  to  be 
within  the  intendment  of  the  Vlllth  Article;  and  consequently,  that  the 
French  bought  the  English  houses  and  lands,  as  well  as  their  stocks  and 
moveables.  And  then  it  takes  for  granted,  that  M.  Colberi  has  satisfied 
His  Majesty  that  the  English  are  not  to  be  restored  to  their  plantations, 
till  they  do  reimburse  the  French  of  their  demands.  So  that  this  de- 
spatch being  compared  with  the  Ambassador's  Memorial,  promises  no 
great  effect. 

<<For  the  Ambassador  desires:  1.  That  the  French,  who  shall  become 
subjects  to  this  Crown,  may  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  English. 
2.  That  they  be  not  in  the  least  disturbed  in  their  possessions,  till  we 
pay  them  back  their  purchase-money.  8.  That  we  give  them  content 
?that  is  the  word,  which  cannot  imply  less  than  good  security)  in  the 
aemands  they  make  for  improvements.  4.  That  His  Majesty  would 
please  to  prefix  a  day,  within  *which  the  Englbh  shall  be  bound  rmAQa-\ 
to  reimburse  the  French ;  and  in  default  of  doing  so,  the  English  I-  -I 
to  be  declared  for  ever  incapable  of  being  restored  to  their  own :  This 
implies,  that  very  much  is  expected  to  be  done  on  our  part^  before  the 
French  do  anything  on  theirs;  as  if  the  Ylllth  Article  were  a  necessary 
condition,  antecedent  to  the  performance  of  the  Yllth,  which  is  not  only 
distant  from  the  sense  of  the  article,  but  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  this 
and  all  other  Treaties.  And  though  the  King's  letter  mentions  no  more 
but  the  reimbursement  of  the  purchase-money,  yet  it  is  with  a  Intn 
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entendre,  that  this  mnst  be  done  effectaallji  before  the  English  be  re- 
stored to  their  possessions. 

'<  Another  inquiry  is,  inrhether  the  word  Bona  comprehends  lands 
and  honsesi  as  well  as  stocky  and  those  moveables  which  we  call  a  per- 
sonal estate? 

<<  It  cannot  be  denied,  my  Lords,  but  that  the  word  Bona,  in  the 
Roman  Civil  Law,  as  also  in  the  present  laws  and  customs  of  the  French, 
comprehends  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  many  cases ;  though  in  this 
case  it  does  not,  as  may  be  evinced  by  several  arguments. 

« First,  In  this  Treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Dane  at  Breda,  the 
clauses  and  proviso's  concerning  lands  and  immoveables  on  the  one  side, 
and  concerning  goods  and  moveables  on  the  other,  are  still  distinct  and 
separate,  as  things  opposite  in  their  notion.  For  instance,  in  the  Treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  the  right  of  all  lands,  towns,  forts,  places,  and  colonies, 
is,  in  the  Ilird  and  YIth  Articles,  settled  one  way;  and  in  the  IVth  and 
Yllth,  that  of  Bona  cuncta  mobUia,  another  way :  Just  so  it  is  with 
Denmark  in  the  Yth;  their  moveables,  Quicquid  Bonorum,  fall  under 
one  provision,  and  in  the  YIth,  their  territories  under  another :  'Tis  so 
in  the  elaborate  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659.  For  moveables,  des 
Debts,  Merchantdizes,  Effects  and  Meuhles,  it  has  distinct  Articles,  the 
XXUnd  and  XXIXth,  but  nothing  moveable  mingles  in  those  other 
Articles  that  do  settle  lands,  territories,  and  real  estates.  So  it  is  in  the 
Treaty  of  Chasteau  Cambresis,  and  several  others.  The  Territory  there- 
fore and  Sovereignty  of  St.  Christopher's,  being  the  subject-matter  of 
the  Yllth  Article  of  the  Treaty  with  France,  the  word  Bona,  in  the 
following  Article,  (in  this  Treaty  as  well  as  in  the  others)  must  mean 
moveables,  and  nothing  else;  for  the  Forma  Cbmmvnts  must  needs  in 
construction  of  law  be  here  intended  and  observed,  since  the  variation 
from  it  is  not  expressed.  And  it  cannot  be  well  imagined,  that  the 
word  Bona  should  signify  one  thing  to  the  Dutch  and  Dane,  and  an- 
other thing  to  the  French,  where  both  the  subject-matter  of  the  debate, 
and  the  persons  treated  with  by  the  three  parties,  were  the  very  same. 
From  these  concurrences,  the  law  raises  validisstmam  conjecturam,  and 
a  full  light  wherewithal  to  clear  the  ambiguity. 

« Secondly,  The  case  of  the  English  is  extremely  favourable,  'tis  to 
r*4Q71  ^  restored  to  their  own  by  a  sacred  compact;  and  the  word  *RQ' 
I-  -I  stitution  is  so  favourable,  that  when  a  heinons  malefactor  hath  it 
in  his  pardon  from  his  Prince,  it  does  not  only  take  o£f  his  punishment, 
but  ako  restore  him  to  his  good  name,  honours,  and  estate :  much  more 
then  shall  those  that  are  restored  ex  debito  justitiae,  recover  everything 
that  the  Treaty  does  not  in  very  dear  and  express  terms  deny  them. 

<<  Thirdly,  The  civilians  and  feudists  do  hold,  that  lands  held  by  such 
tenures  and  services  as  the  English  held  theirs  in  this  island,  are  not 
comprehended  under  the  word  Bona  ;  and  in  this  very  case,  when  they 
say,  (and  'tis  a  very  common  saying)  Bona  in  beUo  capta  cedunt  occu- 
panti,  they  must  mean  moveables  only;  the  lands  and  houses  going 
another  way,  that  is,  to  the  conqueror. 

$i  Fourthly,  By  the  YIth  Article  of  War,  upon  the  surrender  to  the 
French,  the  English  had  power  to  dispose  of  their  immoveables,  and  to 
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carry  away  their  moToaUes,  excepting  negroes  and  cattlcy  'tis  clear  they 
could  dispose  of  no  more  than  what  the  Treaty  gave  them  leave  to  do, 
all  the  rest  heing  devolved  to  the  French  Jure  BeUi;  therefore,  since 
they  had  not  power  granted  them  to  dispose  of  their  FondSf  Maisont^ 
and  heritages,  their  honses  and  lands  did  not  pass.  The  word  Immevhletj 
when  opposed  to  Meubles  in  the  French  laws,  signifies  no  more  than  what 
we  call  chattells  real,  parcels  of  the  freehold,  and  choses  in  action,  here 
in  England. 

«  But  if  it  he  urged,  that  the  English  have  made  over,  not  only  their 
moveables,  but  their  lands  and  houses,  to  the  French  by  firm  convey- 
ances, it  is  humbly  conceived,  that  whatever  those  contracts  were,  they 
are  not  to  be  measured  and  expounded  by  the  Treaty.  Besides,  these 
conveyances  were  some  of  them  void,  as  being  forced  by  threats  and 
terrors ;  some  of  them  voidable,  as  being  under  half  the  real  value,  and 
some  of  them  utterly  feigned  and  false.  An  instance  whereof  is  given 
in  Captain  Freeman,  who  was  before  your  Lordships  the  other  day.  He 
passed  away  his  estate  to  M.  de  Chambers,  Director  of  the  West-India 
Company,  for  40,000  sugars,  that  is,  about  400/.  sterling :  his  estate 
was  worth  1000/.  a  year,  and  'tis  set  down  in  the  contract,  that  he  has 
received  all  these  sugars ;  yet  he  utterly  denies  the  receiving  of  one 
penny  value.  Nay,  that  he  was  forced  to  pay  20,000  sugars  for  a  boat 
to  this  purchaser,  to  carry  himself  and  his  family. 

"  A  third  question  is,  whether  the  French  are  bound  to  repair  His 
Majesty's  three  forts,  that  they  have  demolished,  since  the  publishing 
of  the  peace  7 

''There  is  no  express  provision,  my  Lords,  in  the  Yllth  Article, 
about  rendering  the  forts  to  His  Majesty.  But  in  case  the  French  (with 
whom  the  English  are  to  be  taken  pari  passu)  had  been  beaten  out  of 
the  island,  the  rule  given  to  the  English  was,  NihilominiiM  in  eum 
Statum  resHiuaniur  Gallif  in  quo  initio  anni  1665  erant.  And  the 
Dutch  stipulating  to  surrender  forts  among  other  things,  in  case  they 
should  take  them  after  the  10th  of  May,  *do  promise  that  bona  r^iggn 
^e  in  eodem  plani  statu  con/estim  restituentur  quo  turn  iemporis  t-  J 
reperientury  quandocunque  de  instauratd  Pace  in  iisdem  Locis  constahiL 
And  when  forts  are  to  be  rendered,  they  must  not  be  demolished  places ; 
for  in  interpreting  of  Treaties,  the  rule  is  verba  artis  (as  a  fort  is) 
secundum  artem  inteUigenda  tunt. 

<'  A  fourth  inquiry  is,  concerning  the  improvements  and  the  costs, 
which  the  French  are  said  to  be  at  upon  the  plantations. 

'<  What  the  Ambassador's  Memorial  hath,  of  all  laws  and  all  nations 
allowing  for  necessary  expenses  and  improvements,  is  under  favour  to  be 
understood,  when  the  possessor  is  in  bona  fide;  but  if  he  be  maUefidei 
possessor^  an  usurper  solemnly  denounced  against,  yet  continuing  his 
usurpation  by  force  of  arms,  he  shall  be  so  far  from  recovering  his 
layings  out,  that  he  shall  account  for  the  profits  he  hath  received  to  a 
farthing;  but  putting  the  case,  that  the  French  had  been  all  this  while 
in  bonafide^  as  they  were,  till  my  Lord  Willoughby  summoned  them; 
yet  when  their  demands  are  not  liquid,  the  law  allows  them  not  to  detain 
the  thing  improved ;  they  must  accept  of  security,  to  be  reimbursed  of 
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wbat  shall  appear  to  be  justly  due.  This  was  offered  the  French  by 
Colonel  Lambert)  when  he  made  his  demand  in  Jane  last^  bat  it  was  not 
aeeepted. 

<<  Besides,  in  purchases  that  are  subject  to  Bestitution,  bj  that  which 
the  French  call  Eetraict  Lignager,  the  buyer  b  expressly  forbidden  in 
France  to  lay  out  any  more,  or  other  charges  in  building  or  repairing, 
than  are  purely  and  absolutely  necessary,  within  the  year  and  the  day 
allowed  to  the  next  of  kin  to  come  in.  The  reason  is,  that  the  par- 
chaser  may  not,  by  expenses  unnecessarily  laid  out,  render  the  recovery 
of  the  thing  more  difficult  to  the  family.  The  restitution  of  the  English 
in  this  case  is  no  less  f&yourable  :  Therefore,  whatever  the  French  have 
laid  out  since  the  knowledge  of  the  Treaty,  upon  pretence  of  improve- 
ments, they  have  laid  out  in  their  own  wrong,  and  by  the  equity  of  law 
are  precluded,  and  have  no  colour  to  demand  any  account,  satisfaction, 
or  reimbursement  from  the  English. 

<<  The  extravagant  demand,  my  Lords,  of  almost  7,000^.  sterling,  for 
food  and  necessaries  to  the  English  prisoners,  and  of  SOOL  for 
chirurgeons  about  them,  needs  not,  as  I  conceive,  any  answer,  till  it  be 
known  what  reparations  the  English  are  like  to  have  for  the  waste,  the 
spoils,  the  demolition,  acted  upon  their  pkntations  since  the  peace. 

« So  that,  my  Lords,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  true  and  honest 
meaning  of  the  Treaty  being,  that  the  most  Christian  King,  on  his  part, 
do  forthwith  order  his  subjects  to  quit  all  the  plantations  they  are  pos- 
sessed of,  and  to  leave  the  English  part  entirely  to  the  English ;  and 
that  His  Majesty,  on  the  other  side,  do  not  suffer  the  English  to  lay 
claim  to  their  own  cattle,  slaves,  or  other  goods,  unless  they  do  first  lay 
r^lQOl  ^^^^  ^^®  money  or  value,  for  which  *they  formerly  sold  them ; 
L  J  but  diat  the  French  be  at  liberty  to  carry  them  away,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  them  as  their  own :  If  the  French  have  made  any 
improvements  before  notice  of  the  peace,  they  ought  to  be  reimbursed ; 
if  they  have  done  us  any  damages  since,  they  ought  to  repair  them. 
This  I  hope  will  be  done,  and  nothing  less  than  this  can  be  done,  if  the 
French  do,  as  the  Most  Christian  King  in  his  two  first  despatches  directs, 
proceed  nncerement  et  en  bonne  foy.  But  as  to  the  particular  demands 
of  disbursements  for  meliorations,  and  for  prisoners  on  their  side,  and 
tiie  demands  of  reparation  for  waste,  spoil,  and  utter  demolition,  on  oar 
side,  they  must,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  be  left  to  Commissioners  to  be 
adjusted  upon  the  place.  All  which  I  do  moat  humbly  submit  to  your 
Lordship's  high  wisdom.'' 


No.  8. 

HOTHAM  AND  TWO  OTHERS  Y.  THE  EAST  INDIA  00MPANY.(2) 

"  The  ship  T(yrk^  of  which  two  of  the  plaintiffs  were  part-owners, 
and  the  thini  captain,  had  been  freighted  by  a  charter-party  between 

(a)  Douglas's  Reports,  pp.  272-78. 
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them  and  the  East  India  Gompanj,  on  a  Toyage  from  London  to  India 
and  back  to  London.  On  her  return  home  she  met  with  a  most  nnoom- 
monly  Tiolent  storm  off  Margate,  where  she  was  stranded,  on  the  €rst  of 
Jannary,  1779,  and  sunk  nnder  water.  By  this  misfortane,  a  great 
part  of  her  cargo  (being  salt-petre)  was  lost;  the  principal  part  of  what 
remained,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  pepper,  was  greatly  damaged  by 
the  sea-water,  bnt  was  got  oat  of  the  ship  by  persons  sent  down  by  the 
Company,  and  brought  to  town  in  other  vessels,  where  a  particular  pro* 
eess  was  employed,  at  a  great  expense  to  the  Oompany,  to  restore  it,  in 
some  degree,  and  render  it  marketable.  The  ship,  after  being  in  a  great 
measure  unloaded,  was  with  much  difficulty  raised  out  of  the  water,  and 
arriyed  in  the  port  of  London,  with  a  small  part  of  the  cargo  still 
remaining  on  board.  The  plaintifis  insisted,  that  she  had  arrived  at  her 
port  of  discharge,  and  had  performed  her  voyage  within  the  meaning  of 
the  charter-party,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  misfortune  which  had 
happened,  and  the  loss  of  part,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  rest  of  the 
cargo,  they  were  entitled  to  be  paid  the  freight  of  the  goods  saved,  and 
the  demurrage.  The  defendants  contended }  First,  that  in  the  events 
which  had  happened,  they  were  discharged  from  the  payment  of  any 
freight,  or  demurrage ;  Secondly,  that  if  they  were  liable  for  freight  and 
demurrage,  yet,  by  certain  ^clauses  in  the  charter-party,  they  r^cAA-i 
were  entitled  to  deduct  therefrom  the  value  of  the  goods  lost ;  L  J 
the  loss  upon  those  which  were  saved  in  a  damaged  state ;  and  the 
expenses  they  had  been  put  to  in  getting  those  damaged  goods  to  London 
and  rendering  them  marketable.  A  common  action  of  covenant  was  at 
first  brought  on  the  charter-party,  to  which  the  defendants  pleaded ;  but 
afterwards  both  parties  consented  to  try  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
them  in  four  different  feigned  issues,  which  were  as  follows : — 

<<  1.  Whether  the  plaintiffs  were,  or  were  not,  entitled  to  any  and 
what  freight  or  demurrage  in  respect  of  the  ship  and  voyage  in  the 
charter-party  mentioned  J 

<<  2.  Whether  the  pluntiffs  were  liable  to  pay  or  allow  to  the  defen* 
dants  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  in  respect  of  the  goods  and  merohan- 
diies  which  had  been  shipped  on  board  the  md  ship,  and  which  had 
been  lost,  or  not  delivered  to  the  defendants  on  her  arrival  in  England  ? 

<<  3.  Whether  the  plaintifis  were  liable  to  pay  or  allow,  &o.  in  respect 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  pepper  which  had  been  shipped,  &c.  and  which 
had  been  prejudiced,  wet,  and  damnified,  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
at  London  t 

<<  4.  Whether  the  plaintifis  ought  to  pay  or  make  satistetion  to  the 
defendants,  for  the  ezpences  they  were  at,  in  saving  and  bringing  to 
London  certain  goods  and  merchandises  which  were  taken  out  of  Uie 
ship  when  she  was  stranded,  or  otherwise  concerning  the  said  goods  ? 

<<  These  issues  came  on  to  be  tried,  before  Lord  Mansfield,  at  Quild- 
hall,  at  the  Sittings  after  last  Trinity  Term. 

'<  There  were  two  clauses  in  the  charty-party  on  which  the  defence  on 
the  first  issue  was  founded,  viz. — 

«  1.  <  And  as  touching  the  freight  to  be  paid  or  allowed  by  the  Oom- 
pany, it  is  agreed,  and  the  Company  covenant  with  the  said  part-owners, 
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that  the  Oompanj  shall  and  will,  in  cote  and  upon  condition  that  the 
ship  performs  her  voyage  and  arrives  at  London  in  wafely^  and  the  said 
part-owners  and  masters  do  perform  the  covenants  on  their  part,  and 
not  otherwise,  well  and  truly  pay  and  allow  the  freight  herein  men- 
tioned.(a) 

« 2.  <  It  is  hereby  agreed|  that  in  case  the  ship  does  not  arrive  tn 
safety  in  the  river  Thames,  and  there  make  a  right  delivery  of  the  whole 
aud  entire  cargo  and  landing  on  board  the  said  ship  as  aforesaid,  the 
Company  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  of  the  sums  of  money  herein 
before  agreed  to  he  paid  for  freight  and  demurrage,  nor  snbjeot  to  any 
demands  of  the  said  part-owners  or  master  on  account  of  the  said  ship's 
r«^011  ^'"^^^S^  ^^  freight,  voyages  for  the  ^Company,  or  on  account 
L  J  of  any  other  employment,  any  other  law,  usage,  practice,  or 
custom,  notwithstanding.'(&) 

"The  following  clause  was  the  foundation  of  the  defence  on  the  second 
issue : — 

<<  <  And,  if  any  of  the  homeward-bound  cargo  shall  be  lost  or  unddiv- 
ered  into  the  said  Company* s  warehouses  at  the  said  ship's  arrival  in 
Bngland  (except  that  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  if  there  happens 
an  utter  inevitable  loss  of  ship  and  cargo,  nor  shall  any  other  payment 
be  made  for  such  goods  as  shall  necessarily  perish  or  be  cast  into  the  sea 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  than  by  an  average  to  be  borne 
by  ship,  freight,  demurrage,  and  cargo,)  the  part-owners  and  master  shall 
pay  or  allow  to  the  Company  the  prime  cost  of  such  goods,  and  30/.  for 
every  100/.  on  such  prime  cost.'(c) 

"  On  the  third  issue  they  relied  on  the  following  clauses  :-— 

"  1.  <  But,  if  any  of  the  homeward-bound  cargo,  when  delivered  into 
the  Company's  warehouses  in  England,  shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced, 
wet,  or  damnified,  by  any  occasion  or  accident  whatsoever,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Company  to  refuse  such  goods,  and  in  such  case  the  part-owners 
and  master  shall  take  them,  and  allow  to  the  Company  the  sums  which 
they  are  invoiced  at,  with  charges,  customs,  and  duties ,  and  in  such  case 
the  Company  shall  pay  no  charges  or  freight  for  the  said  goods  so  preju- 
diced, wet,  or  damnified,  unless  in  cases  of  damaged  pepper,  which  the 
part-owners  and  masters  are  to  allow  the  Company  for  at  the  current  price 
of  sound  pepper  in  London,  and  the  Company  are  to  pay  the  freight  and 
charges  on  such  pepper  as  if  it  were  not  damnified.(<f) 

«  2.  <  But  the  said  part-owners  shall  not  be  charged  with  any  sum  of 
money  in  respect  of  goods  damaged  on  board  the  said  ship,  but  such  as 
shall,  by  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  package  thereof,  or  by  some 
other  reasonablie  proof,  appear  to  be  ship-damage ;  any  thing  herein  con- 
tabed  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding. (e) 

« 3.  <  A  provision  for  paying  demurrage  to  the  owners,  if  the  ship 
should  be  dispatched  safe  from  the  Malabar  coast,  and  should  not  make 
the  passage  in  a  limited  time :  and  which  adds,  <  and  the  owners  shall  not 


(a)  P.  8,  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter-parties. 
h)  P.  11|  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter-parties. 

Ibid.  pp.  4,  6.  {d)  Ibid.  pp.  4,  6. 

Ibid.  p.  13. 
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be  responsible  for  any  damage  that  may  happen  to  the  homeward-bonnd 
cargo,  occasioned  by  snob  late  dispatch/(/) 

<<  The  jury  having  found  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the  three  first  r^icAo-i 
issues  *(v]s.,  That  freight  was  to  be  paid  for  all  the  Company's  L  J 
goods  deliyered,  and  demnrrage,  as  specified  in  the  charter-party;  2. 
That  the  plaintiffs  were  not  liable  to  pay  for  any  goods  lost,  or  not  deliv- 
ered ;  3.  That  they  were  not  liable  to  pay  or  allow  for  any  loss  on  the 
pepper,)  and  for  the  defendants  on  the  last  (vis.,  That  the  plaintiffs  were  to 
pay  the  defendants  their  proportion  of  the  expenses  in  saving  the  goods  and 
merchandizes,  by  way  of  general  average,  as  specified  in  the  charter-party, 
and  the  whole  extra  expense  of  bringing  the  goods  from  Margate,)  a  rule 
was  obtained  by  the  defendants  to  show  cause,  why  there  should  not  be 
a  new  trial  on  all  the  issues  found  against  them ;  and  the  case  was  argued 
this  day,  by  Lee,  Davenport,  Baldwin  and  Erskine,  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
the  Soliciter-Oeneral,  and  Dunning  for  the  defendants. 

<<  The  counsel  for  the  defendants  relied,  as  to  the  freight  and  demur- 
rage, on  the  strict  terms  of  the  instrument,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
neither  should  be  paid  for,  unless  the  ship  should  arrive  in  safety  in  the 
river  Thames,  and  there  make  a  right  delivery  of  the  whole  and  entire 
cargo.  If  the  plaintiffs  had  proceeded  in  covenant,  such  an  arrival  and 
such  a  delivery  must  have  been  averred,  and  was  now  necessary  to  have 
been  proved  to  make  out  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs.  In  a 
Court  of  Law,  the  stipulations  of  the  deed  must  appear  to  have  been 
exactly  complied  with ;  and,  if  any  relaxation  was  to  be  allowed,  on  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  Court  of  equity. 

'<  The  same  reasoning  was  equally  applicable  to  the  second  issue. 

<<  On  the  third,  they  insisted,  that  <  ship-damage'  was  synonimous  to 
<  Beapdamage/  and  meant,  damage  happening  at  sea,  in  contradistinction 
to  any  injury  the  goods  might  have  received  before  they  were  put  on  board, 
not  merely  damage  at  sea  occasioned  by  insufficiency  in  the  ship  or  the 
misconduct  or  negligence  of  the  master  or  mariners,  which  was  the  inter- 
pretation contended  for  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs.  Without  any  stip- 
ulation, the  owners  and  master  would  have  been  answerable  to  the  Com- 
pany for  losses  arising  from  those  causes.  The  word  <  ship-damage,'  it 
is  true,  was  meant  to  oontroul  the  general  words  in  a  preceding  part  of 
the  instrument,  by  virtue  of  which  the  plaintiffs  would  otherwise  have 
been  liable  if  the  goods  had  been  prejudiced  or  damnified  by  any  occasion 
or  accident  of  any  tori;  but,  according  to  the  construction  contended  for 
by  the  plaintiffs,  this  prior  clause  would  be  totally  annulled  by  the  other. 
The  saving  in  case  of  a  late  departure  from  the  Malabar  coast,  affords 
an  additional  proof  that  sea-hasards  from  weather,  storm,  &c.  were  meant. 
For  how  could  a  detention  beyond  the  usual  season  increase  the  danger 
of  damage  from  insufficiency  in  the  vessel  (independent  of  what  the  weather 
might  occasion,)  or  from  misconduct  in  the  master  or  the  crew  ? 

*«  On  the  other  side,  it  was  insisted,  that  this  sort  of  instru-  r^eno-i 
ment  ought  to  receive  a  liberal  construction.  The  non-compli-  ^  -■ 
ance  with  the  letter  of  it,  in  not  delivering  the  cargo  in  the  river  Thames, 

(/)  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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was  owiog  to  the  aei  of  tbe  defendaata  ihemaelTea,  hi  sending  their  ser- 
▼ants  on  board,  who  took  it  oat  of  Uie  ship  without  any  participation  with 
the  plaintiffii.  This  disehaiged  them  from  the  neoeasity  of  performing 
strictly  that  part  of  the  contract  (as  to  which  the  case  of  the  Sparrow  ▼. 
Gamthers,  reported  in  Strange,(^^  was  in  point,)  and  the  discharge  might 
haye  been  averred  in  an  action  ot  ^K>yenant.  That,  as  to  the  goods  dam- 
aged or  lost,  the  charter-party  was  certainly  yery  confused  and  ill  digest- 
ed, fall  of  contradictions,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  difierent  clauses 
having  been  added  at  different  times,  without  attention  to  the  coherence 
and  consistency  of  the  whole.  Bui  it  must  be  interpreted  in  a  manner 
the  most  consistent  with  good  sense,  and  the  nature  and  the  general 
tendency  of  the  whole  contract.  The  expression  of  <  Mp-damage'  could 
not  be  used  in  opposition  to  damage  receiyed  before  the  goods  are  put  on 
board,  because  the  owners  could  neyer  be  answerable  for  that  sort  of 
injury,  and  therefore  it  nerer  could  haye  been  thought  necessary  to  intro- 
duce words  to  declare  that  they  were  not.(^)  It  must  mean  damage 
reeeiyed  on  board  of  the  ship,  and  oceasionea  by  negligence  <Mr  miscon- 
duct ]  surely  not  damage  arising,  as  in  the  present  case,  from  the  act  of 
God,  which  no  human  care  could  prevent.  If  there  were  any  doubt,  the 
special  jury  who  had  exercised  their  judgment  upon  it  were  certainly 
most  competent  to  determine  it,  no  question  being  more  exclusively  fit  f<Nr 
their  consideration.  The  owners  therefore  were  by  that  clause  exempted 
from  responsibility  for  any  other  sort  of  damage  but  ship«damage  so 
understood,  and  the  foregoing  words  <  by  any  accident  whatsoever  *  were 
thereby  controuled  and  restrained.  Then,  as  to  the  goods  lost,  this  being 
the  clear  meaning  of  ship-damage,  and  universally  so  understood  by  per- 
sons conversant  with  the  subject,  it  could  never  be  the  intention  of  the 
contract,  that,  though  the  owners  were  not  to  be  answerable  for  goods 
damaged^  they  were  for  goods  lo$ty  by  the  act  of  GKkI.  The  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  words  on  which  the  defendants  relied  as  to  the  goods 
lost,  was  never  expected.    The  cargoes  of  Indiamen  are  never  delivered 

C 4(5041  ^^^  ^^^  Company's  warehouses,  but  only  *into  lighters  bdonging 
J  to  the  Company.     Edwin  v.  The  East  India  Company,(t)  and 
Edwards  v*  Childs,(A;)  were  cited. 

a  Lord  Mansfield, — <  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  if  the  delivery  at  Mar- 
gate was,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  substituted  for  a  delivery 
at  London,  it  might  have  been  averred  in  an  action  of  oovenant,(/ )  be* 
cause  there  can  be  no  material  fact  in  a  cause  which  may  not  be  put 
upon  record,  or  given  in  evidence  on  the  general  bsue.  The  Company 
are  not  liable  to  any  imputation.  The  part  they  took,  when  the  calamity 
happened,  was  what  humanity  and  justice  required,  and  can  be  of  no 
prejudice  to  either  side.    The  charter-party  is  an  old  instrument,  informal, 


{0)  "T.  18, 

(A)    "ItWM 


,  Geo.  2  Str.  1236." 
b  was  said  that  the  claaMmentioning  ship-damage  was  first  introdaced 
in  1769,  when  the  lUhetter  East-Inalaman  was  lost.  The  then  Solicitor-General 
had  given  an  opinion,  that  the  charter-part j,  as  it  then  stood,  woald  make  the 
owners  liable  for  losses  bj  storms,  and  with  the  express  design  of  preventing  that 
construction,  this  new  clause  was  adopted." 

(t)  "  Oanc.  H.  1690,  2  Vem.  210."  (*)  "Banc.  M.  1716,  2  Vem.  727." 

(I)  "  Vide  Jones  t.  Barkley,  infra,  T.  21,  Oeo.  3,  p.  684." 
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and,  by  the  introduotion  of  diffsrent  clauses,  at  different  times,  inaccurate, 
and  sometimes  contradictory.  Like  all  mercantile  contracts,  it  ought  to 
have  a  liberal  interpretation.  In  construing  agreements,  I  know  no  dif- 
ference between  a  Court  of  Law  and  a  Court  of  Equity .(m)  A  court  of 
equity  cannot  make  an  agreement  for  the  parties;  it  can  only  explain 
what  their  true  meaning  was;  and  that  is  also  the  duty  of  a  Court  of 
Law.  I  told  the  jury,  that  the  instrument  must  have  a  liberal  construc- 
tion, according  to  the  true  intention,  and  I  left  the  construction  to  them 
more  than  in  common  cases  ought  to  be  done,  because  the  province  of 
construing  written  instruments  belongs  to  the  Court.  On  the  point  of 
ship-damage  I  had  considerable  doubts,  which  I  stated  fully  to  the  jury. 
The  Company  have  thought  fit  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Court,  but, 
upon  hearing  the  argument,  I  am  now  clear  that  the  verdict  was  right  in 
all  the  issues.  As  to  the  first,  the  Company,  by  receiving  part  of  the 
cargo,  have  waived  all  objections  concerning  the  delivery.(n)  The  prin- 
cipal question  is,  whether  the  owners  are  to  pay  for  the  damage  occasioned 
by  the  storm-— the  act  of  Gtod ;  and  this  must  be  determined  by  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  and  the  nature  of  the  contract.  It  is  a  charter  of 
freight.  The  owners  let  their  ships  to  hire,  and  there  never  was  an  idea 
that  they  insure  the  cargo  against  the  perils  of  the  sea.  The  Company 
stand  their  own  insurers.  Words  must  be  construed  according  to  the 
Bubjeot-matter.  What  *are  the  obligations  upon  the  owners  ^^^Q^'^ 
which  arise  out  of  the  fair  construction  of  the  charter-party  ?  I-  -I 
Why,  that  they  shall  be  answerable  for  damage  incurred  by  their  own 
hnltj  or  that  of  their  servants,  as  from  defects  in  the  ship,  or  improper 
stowage ;  such  as  mixing  commodities  together  which  hurt  one  another, 
&c.  If  they  were  liable  for  damages  occasioned  by  storms,  they  would 
become  insurers,  not  freighters. (o)  Many  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  raised,  are  occasioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  unnecessary  words,  in- 
troduced with  a  view  to  be  more  explicit ;  an  effect  which  often  arises 
from  the  same  cause  in  acts  of  parliament.  It  seems  the  question  had 
occurred  in  the  year  1759,  and  the  clause  mentioning  ship-damage  was 
introduced  in  order  to  fix  the  risks  for  which  the  owners  were  to  be  an- 
swerable. That  clause  rides  over  all  the  former  part  of  the  charter- 
party.  As  to  the  other  point  of  the  goods  lost^  the  whole  is  one  entire 
contract,  and  must  be  understood  in  a  manner  consistent  with  itself;  and 
it  never  could  be  intended  that  the  owners  should  be  protected  from  the 
lesser  loss,  and  remain  answerable  for  the  greater.' 

(m)  "  In  the  case  of  Edwin  ▼.  The  East  India  Company,  Vernon  makes  the  Court 
Bay,  <  Though  the  charter-party  is  bo  penned,  that  nothing  can  be  recovered  at 
law,  yet  the  plaintiflB  have  a  jast  demand,  and  ought  to  be  relieved  in  equity/  ** 

(n)  "  His  LordBhip  had  interrupted  the  defendant's  couuBel  to  ask,  whether  the 
Company  could  mean  seriously  to  inslBt  that  they  were  to  hare  the  use  of  the  ship 
and  the  goods  which  had  been  delivered,  and  not  pay  for  the  freight  of  them." 

(o)  "  There  is  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  ffoodt  and  thyt :  *  for  it  is  in 
common  experience  that  the  owners  of  ships  are  in  some  sort  their  own  insurers,' 
per  Lawrence,  J.  in  Beatson  t.  Schank,  3  East,  233  ;  where  it  was  provided  by  the 
charter-party  that  in  case  of  the  '  inability  of  the  ship  to  execute  or  proceed  on 
the  service,'  an  abatement  Bhould  be  made  on  the  freight ;  and  it  was  held  that 
inability  by  reason  of  disease  among  the  crew,  and  desertion  from  apprehension 
of  it,  was  inability  within  the  terms  of  the  proviso." 
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«Wille8,  Jasticey  absent. 

f^Ashorst,  Justice, — <I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  The  considera- 
tion, that  the  owners  are  not  insurers,  oontronls  every  branch  of  the 
instrnment.  If  the  proviso  concerning  ship-damage  had  been  wanting, 
there  might  have  been  some  doubt ;  as  the  case  stands  there  is  none.' 

<<  Buller,  Justice, — <  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  There  could  have  been 
no  doubt  on  the  subject  of  the  first  issue,  if  the  parties  had  gone  on  in 
the  usual  way,  by  an  action  of  covenant  on  the  charter-party.  If  an  act 
undertaken  to  be  done  is  dispensed  with  by  the  other  party,  it  is  sufficient 
so  to  state  it  on  the  record ;  special  pleading  being  nothing  but  a  bare 
narraiion  of  facts  in  a  legal  form.' 

«  The  rule  discharged." 


[♦506]  *No.  4. 

In  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 

MABBYAT  V.  WILSON  IN  EBBOB.(p) 

<<  A  WBIT  of  error  having  been  brought  in  this  Court  on  the  judgment 
given  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  between  these  parties,  (vid.  8  T.  B. 
31,)  the  case  was  argued  early  in  this  term  by  Rous  for  the  plaintiff  in 
error,  and  Gibbs  for  the  defendant;  the  general  line  of  argument,  how- 
ever, being  the  same  as  that  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  much  commented 
on  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  subjoin  in  the  form  of  notes  to  the  following  judgment  whatever 
appeared  at  all  new  or  material. 

<<The  Court  took  time  to  consider  of  their  opinion  which  was  this  day 
delivered  by, 

"  Eyes  Ch.  J. — <  The  substance  of  this  record  having  been  very 
recently  stated  to  the  Court,  and  the  record  at  large  being  to  be  found  in 
the  Term  Reports,  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring  to  it,  stating  so 
much  of  it  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  upon  it.  This  is  an  action  upon  policies  of  insurance  set 
forth  in  the  first^  third,  and  fifth  counts  of  the  declaration.  That  in  the 
first  count  being  a  valued  policy  on  one  moiety  of  the  ship  Art/onaut, 
CoUett  master,  at  and  from  Bourdeanz  to  Madeira,  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  back  to  America,  with  liberty  to  touch,  stay,  and  trade  at  all  ports 
and  places  whatsoever  or  wheresoever  on  the  outward  or  homeward- 
bound  voyage ;  and  this  policy  is  stated  and  found  to  have  been  effected 
by  the  plaintiff  for  the  use  of  John  Collet.  The  policy  in  the  third  count 
being  a  valued  policy  on  goods,  neutral  property  on  board  the  same  ship,  on 
a  voyage  at  and  from  Bourdeaux  to  the  East  Indies,  with  liberty  to  touch, 
call,  and  trade  at  all  ports  and  places  or  islands  whatsoever  and  whereso- 
ever as  well  at  the  Cape  as  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  until  her  arrival  at  her  port  of  discharge  in  Bengal ;  and  this 
policy  is  also  stated  and  found  to  have  been  effected  for  the  use  of  the 
said  John  Collet.    The  policy  in  the  fifth  count  being  on  goods  warranted 

(p)  1  Bosanqaet  k  Puller's  Eteports,  430-446. 
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American  property  ladeoed  on  board  the  same  ship  for  a  yoyage  at  and 
from  Madeira  to  her  last  port  of  discharge  in  India,  with  liberty  to  toach| 
stay  and  trade  at  all  ports,  places,  and  islands  whatsoever  and  whereso- 
ever, as  well  at,  as  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  thb  policy  is  stated  *and  found  to  have  been  effected  for  r^cgATi 
the  use  of  the  said  John  Collet  and  one  Anthony  Butler.  ^        J 

"  <  The  defendant  underwrote  all  these  policies,  and  a  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained both  of  ship  and  cargo  which  is  admitted  to  be  within  the  terms 
of  the  policy ;  but  it  has  been  insisted  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that 
the  voyages  described  in  these  policies  are  illegal  voyages,  and  as  such 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  contracts  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  that 
the  defendant  is  not  bound  by  these  contracts  to  make  good  his  proportion 
of  the  loss. 

<<  <  The  facts  of  the  case  upon  which  this  charge  of  illegality  is  founded, 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  special  verdict  in  this  case,  are  these : 
John  Collet  and  Anthony  Butler,  on  whose  account  these  policies  were 
respectively  effected,  appear  to  have  been  natural-born  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  but  to  have  been  resident  and  domiciled  within  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  latter  before  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  former  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of 
such  independence.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1795,  they  became  the  owners 
of  this  vessel  in  moities ;  on  the  25th  of  July,  1795,  Collet  sailed  in  her 
as  master,  having  a  cargo  of  com  and  flour  on  board,  from  Philadelphia 
for  France,  with  a  view  of  proceeding  from  thence  with  the  ship,  after 
the  disposal  of  her  cargo  there,  to  Madeira  and  the  East  Indies,  and  from 
thence  back  to  the  United  States.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1796,  Collet 
arrived  with  this  ship  at  Brest,  and  there  sold  his  flour ;  he  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  sold  the  remainder  of  his  cargo,  and 
he  there  shipped  on  his  own  account  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  second 
of  these  policies.  While  the  ship  remained  at  Bourdeaux,  Collet  came 
to  London,  and  having  procured  a  credit  with  the  plaintiff  in  this  cause, 
he,  the  plaintiff,  purchased  here  upon  his  own  credit  by  commission  goods 
and  merx^handise  of  British  growth  and  of  British  manufacture  on  account 
of  Collet  and  Butler,  and  these  are  the  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
third  of  these  policies. 

a  i  The  plaintiff  by  the  direction  of  Collet,  and  during  his  stay  in  Lon- 
don, shipped  these  goods  in  the  port  of  London,  on  the  joint  account  and 
risk  of  Collet  and  Butler  on  board  three  American  ships,  in  which  they 
were  carried  from  London  to  Madeira  for  the  purpose  of  being  there  re- 
shipped  and  put  on  board  the  Argonaut,  and  of  being  carried  in  that  ship, 
together  with  the  goods  shipped  on  board  her  at  Bourdeaux  from  Madeira, 
to  the  British  territories  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  being  imported  into 
those  territories,  and  traded,  trafficked,  and  adventured  in  there ;  and  it 
appears  that  at  the  time  of  this  loss.  Collet  and  Butler  remained  debtors 
to  the  pUintiff  for  the  amount  of  these  goods.  On  the  first  of  May, 
1796,  the  Argonaut  sailed  from  Bourdeaux  with  the  goods  there  taken  on 
board  her  for  Madeira,  in  order  *there  to  meet,  receive,  and  take  r»rAo-i 
on  board  the  goods  shipped  from  London  :  she  arrived  at  Madeira  ^  ^ 
and  took  those  goods  on  board  there,  and  afterwards  sailed  from  Madeira 
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in  the  prosecntioD  of  her  voyage  to  the  Bast  lodiefl,  in  the  oourse  of  which 
voyage  she  was  seiied  by  the  eomman  '<)r  of  a  sqna^n  of  the  King's  ships 
on  suspicion  of  being  an  illicit  feraaer,  and  this  has  been  considered 
thronghoat  the  cause  on  all  sides  as  a  total  loss  of  the  ship  and  cargo. 

<<  <  It  seems  to  have  been  admitted  on  all  sides  in  this  caose^  thai  this 
voyage  and  the  trade  and  traffic  intended  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
Argonaut  with  the  British  territories  in  the  East  Indies,  is  to  be  consider- 
ed as  illegal  and  the  ship  an  illicit  trader,  unless  the  voyage  and  the  in- 
tended trading  were  legalised  by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  which  was 
entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1794,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  United 
States  on  the  14th  of  August,  1795,  and  by  His  Majesty  on  the  28th  of 
October  in  that  year,  and  retrospectively  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  the 
87  Geo.  m. 

<<  <  By  the  11th  article  of  that  Treaty  it  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be 
a  reciprocal  and  entirely  perfect  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  be- 
tween their  respectiue  people  in  the  manner,  under  the  limitations  and  on 
the  conditions  specified  in  the  Treaty. 

<<  By  the  13th  article  His  Majesty  consents  that  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  citisens  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  admitted  and 
hospitably  received  in  all  the  sea-ports  and  harbours  of  the  British  terri- 
tories in  the  East  Indies,  and  that  the  citisens  of  the  said  United  States 
mayfredy  carry  on  a  trade  between  the  taid  territories  and  the  said  United 
States,  in  all  articles  of  which  the  importation  or  exportation  respectively 
to  or  from  the  said  territories  shall  not  be  entirely  prohibited :  provided 
only  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them  in  any  time  of  war  between  the 
British  Government  and  any  other  power  or  State  whatever,  to  export 
from  the  said  territories,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  British 
Government  there,  any  military  bto^s,  or  naval  stores,  or  rice.  The 
citisens  of  the  United  States  are  .0  pay  no  higher  tonni^e  duty  than 
British  vessels  pay  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  to  pay 
the  same  import  and  export  duties  as  are  paid  by  British  vessels.  It  is 
expressly  agreed  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  any 
of  the  articles  exported  by  them  from  the  said  British  temtories  to  any 
port  or  place,  except  to  some  port  or  place  in  America,  where  the  same 
shall  be  unladen,  and  such  regnlat^ans  shall  be  adopted  by  both  parties 
as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  due  and  faithful  observance 
of  this  stipulation.  This  article  is  not  to  extend  to  allow  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  British 
territories :  and  for  explanation  it  is  added,  that  vessels  going  with  their 
r«5001  ^'^S^^^  cargoes  or  part  ^thereof,  from  one  port  of  discharge  to 
L  -I  another,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade. 
This  article  contains  some  other  provisions  by  which  Americans  are  to 
govern  themselves  in  their  inter6ourse  with  the  British  territories,  but 
nothing  arises  upon  that  part  of  the  article  material  to  the  present  sub* 
ject 

« On  the  part  of  Mr.  Marryat,  the  defendant  in  the  action,  it  has 
been  insisted  by  Mr.  Rous,  who  entered  very  fairly  into  the  real  merits 
of  the  case,  that  according  to  the  true  construction  of  this  Treaty, 
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viewing  it  in  all  its  parto|  and  attending  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  it,  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  between  the  British  territories  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  United  States,  b  a  direct  and  immediate  trade  from 
the  United  States  to  the  British  territories,  as  well  as  from  the  British 
territories  to  the  United  States,  which  nnqnestionably  must  be  direct  and 
immediate,  it  being  expressly  agreed  that  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  carry  any  of  the  articles  exported  by  them  from  the 
British  territories  in  the  East  Indies,  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to 
some  port  or  place  in  America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen ;  and 
consequently  that  the  voyages  insored  from  Boordeaux  and  from  Maderia 
not  being  protected  by  the  moiety  were  ex  concerns  illegal. 

<<  <  Mr.  RoQs's  verbal  criticism  upon  the  word  bettoeen  was  ingenious, 
and  well  supported :  but  in  truth  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  English 
language  less  precise  in  its  meaning  or  more  indefinite  in  its  application 
than  the  word  « between.''  According  to  the  context  it  is  used  to 
express  the  strictest  local  sense  of  to  and  /romf  or  the  most  remote 
relation  which  any  one  thing  can  have  or  bear  to  another.  For  instance, 
when  we  say  that  the  inlet  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean 
is  between  the  coast  of  Spain  and  the  coast  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
it  marks  geographical  lines  precisely  drawn.  But  if  we  were  to  say 
that  the  interoourse  between  the  coast  of  Spain  and  that  of  the  empire 
of  Moroooo  was  interrupted  by  the  religious  opinions  and  the  habits  of 
living  prevailing  in  the  two  countries,  the  word  «  between"  would  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  point  out  the  countries  or  nations  whose  inter* 
course  is  spoken  of  as  interrupted  by  the  causes  enumerated,  and  would 
mean  no  more  than  what  is  meant  by  the  same  word  in  11th  article  of 
this  Treaty,  where  the  expression  is  <<  between  their  respective  people.'' 
When  we  leave  this  narrow  ground  of  argument,  and  proceed  to  consider 
the  whole  context  of  this  article,  the  generality  of  the  expressions,  the 
most  obvious  interpretation  of  thot  expressions,  and  all  the  probable 
and  possible  consequences  which  may  follow  from  our  exposition  of  this 
article,  the  subject  expands  itself  to  an  alarming  magnitude,  and  the 
argument  would  take  a  very  wide  compass  indeed,  if  it  were  now  to  be 
entered  into  for  the  first  time  :  but  after  the  very  elaborate  discussion 
which  this  *oanse  has  undergone  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  r^giQ-i 
where  a  solemn  judgment  was  pronor^^ced  at  the  close  of  a  fourth  ^  -I 
argument,  and  considering  that  the  judgment  has  now  been  submitted  to 
our  review  upon  arguments  which,  though  very  ably  put,  have  not 
materially  varied  the  state  of  the  questions  which  have  been  made  and 
decided  upon  by  that  Court,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
enter  very  much  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  I  shall  content  myself 
with  stating  as  shortly  as  I  can  the  grounds  upon  which  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  this  Court,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
is  not  erroneous  and  ought  to  be  affirmed,  may  be  supported. 

« <  The  language  of  the  13th  Article  is  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  may  freely  carry  on  a  trade  between  the  said  territories  and  the 
said  United  States,  in  articles  not  entirely  prohibited.  They  are  there- 
fore not  restricted  to  trade  in  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manu* 
faoture  of  the  United  States :  it  is  enough  that  the  articles  they  trade 
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ia  are  not  artioles  prohibited  from  being  imported  to  the  British  territo> 
ries  in  India,  or  exported  from  thence  by  any  body.     If  then  they  pro- 
pose to  trade  with  the  British  territories  in  India  in  foreign  commodities 
as  they  may  do,  they  mnst  use  means  to  fdrnish  themselves  with  those 
commodities.     In  Uie  nature  of  things  it  mast  be  done  in  a  coarse  of 
trade.     The  obvions  coarse  of  trade  is  that  they  should  carry  their 
native  commodities  to  other  countries  where  they  can  be  exchanged  with 
the  most  advantage  for  articles  proper  for  the  East  India  market,  and 
that  they  shonld  then  proceed  to  India  in  order  to  carry  on  a  trade  there 
in  those  articles.     I  find  nothing  in  the  treaty  which  will  warrant  me 
in  saying  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  that  the 
trade  conceded  by  the  Treaty  should  not  be  so  carried  on.     Mr.  Rous 
found  himself  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  might  within  the  terms  of  this  treaty  first  import  into  America 
the  articles  in  which  they  propose  to  trade  with  the  British  territories  in 
India,  and  then  export  them  from  America  in  a  direct  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  he  could  not  deny  that  they  might  have  imported  these 
articles  into  America  even  from  London.     Indeed  it  would  have  been  a 
most  extraordinary  state  of  things  if  they  might  have  gone  to  every 
other  market  for  the  goods  they  wanted,  but  that  the  British  market  was 
excluded.     As  to  the  apparent  disadvantage  under  which  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  would  carry  on  trade  with  the  British  territories  in 
India  so  conducted,  Mr.  Rous  argued,  that  so  to  understand  the  Treaty 
would  be  only  to  give  the  fair  and  due  preferance  to  the  great  nationsd 
commerce  of  the  East  India  Company.    Whether  this  trade  should  have 
been  conceded  under  any  qualifications  or  restrictions  is  one  thing,  it 
having  been  conceded,  now,  to  attempt  to  cramp  it  by  a  narrow,  rigorous, 
forced  construction  of  the  words  of  the  treaty  is  another  and  a  very 
r*^111  ^^^^''^^^  ^consideration.     We  cannot  suppose  that  an  indirect 
L        -I  advantage  was  intended  to  be  reserved  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany by  so  framing  the  Treaty  that  the  American  trade  might  by  con* 
struction  be  put  under  disadvantage ;  because  this  would  be  a  chicanery 
unworthy  of  the  British  Oovemment  and  contrary  to  the  character  of 
its  negotiations,  which  have  been  at  all  times  distingubhed  for  their 
good  faith  to  a  degree  of  candour  which  has  been  supposed  sometimes 
to  have  exposed  it  to  the  hazard  of  being  made  the  dupe  of  more  refined 
politicians.     The  nature  of  the  trade  granted  in  my  opinion  fixes  the 
construction  of  the  grant.     If  it  were  necessary  to  go  farther,  strong 
arguments  may  be  drawn  from  the  context  of  this  article  and  the  contrast, 
which  the  comparing  it  with  the  preceding  article  will  produce.      From 
the  context  it  appears  that  the  trade  was  to  he/ree,  subject  only  to  cer- 
tain specific  regulations.     The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  to  duties  with  British  subjects.     No  question 
is  proposed,  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  are  provided,  where  they 
come  from,  though  it  is  anxiously  stipulated  where  they  are  to  go  to. 
The  words  <<  original  cargo"  are  to  be  found  in  the  article,  and  it 
was  supposed  they  might  be  used  as  a  ground  to  infer  that  the  trade  was 
to  be  direct  from  the  United  States.     But  "  original  cargo"  is  plainly 
set  in  opposition  to  the  cargo  to  be  taken  in  in  India.    The  provision 
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respecting  it  is  that  though  the  ooasting  trade  is  not  permitted  to  the 
eitiseoB  of  the  United  States,  they  may  carry  the  cargo,  which  they 
originally  brought  with  them,  into  the  ports  of  the  British  territories 
from  one  port  of  delivery  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  a  market  The 
word  original  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  perfectly  well,  and 
it  marks  a  total  indifference  to  the  question  where  the  cargo  was  picked 
np.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  take  notice  that  as  to  the  cargo  to 
be  imported,  no  other  restriction  or  qualification  was  in  the  view  of  the 
contracting  parties  than  that  it  should  consist  of  articles  not  expressly 
prohibited.  But  when  this  article  is  contrasted  with  the  preceding 
article,  the  true  construction  of  it  will  be  seen  in  a  still  clearer  point  of 
view.  The  12th  Article  is  in  substance,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  carry  to  any  of  His  Majesty's  islands 
and  ports  in  the  West  Indies  /rom  the  United  States  in  their  own 
vessels,  not  being  above  seventy  tons,  any  goods  or  merchandise  being 
of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  produce  of  the  said  States,  which  British 
vessels  might  carry  to  the  islands  from  the  said  States,  and  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  purchase,  load,  and  carry  away  in 
their  said  vessels  to  the  United  States  from  the  islands,  all  such  articles 
being  of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  produce  of  the  islands,  as  British 
vessels  could  carry  from  thence  to  the  said  States,  provided  that  the 
American  vessels  carry  and  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States  only, 
it  being  agreed  that  the  United  States  are  to  prohibit  and  restrain 
*the  earring  any  molasses^  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton  in  1-41^19-1 
American  vessels,  either  from  His  Majesties  islands  or  from  the^  -> 
United  States,  to  any  part  of  the  world  except  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  a  proviso  that  British  vessels  may  import  from  the  islands  into 
the  United  States,  and  may  export  from  the  United  States  to  the  islands, 
all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufaoture  of  the  islands  or  of 
the  United  States  respectively,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  said  States 
might  be  then  imported  or  exported. 

« <  The  trade  to  be  carried  on  between  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  West  India  islands,  by  virtue  of  this  article,  is 
required  to  be  in  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
islands  and  United  States  respectively.  This  trade  in  the  nature  of  it 
must  be  immediate  and  direct.  It  could  not  be  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  contracting  parties  that  it  might  be  circuitous,  except  indeed  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  within  the  range  of  the  British 
West  India  islands,  and  so  far  as  I  take  it,  it  is  circuitous.  The  con* 
tracting  parties  could  not  look  to  so  remote  a  possible  case  as  that  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  might  load  the  native  commodities  of  the 
United  States  in  a  foreign  port,  and  therefore  we  are  not  driven  to  collect 
the  meaning  of  this  article  from  the  precision  of  the  language  it  uses. 
Its  language  is  however  most  precise.  The  terminus  d  quo  and  the 
terminus  ad  quern  are  designed  with  as  much  certainty  as  would  be 
required  in  an  indictment  for  not  repairing  a  particular  part  of  the 
King's  highway.  And  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  misapprehension,  to 
mark  how  entirely  this  trade  was  to  be  immediate  and  direct,  a  provision 
is  added  that  the  United  States  are  to  prohibit  the  carrying  goods  of  the 
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produce  of  the  West  India  isla&da  in  American  TesBels  to  any  port  of 
the  world  except  the  United  States.  Thus  contraated,  those  articles 
afford  an  illnstration  of  the  internal  eyidence  of  the  import  and  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  each  considered  separately,  and  the  conclusion 
from  the  whole  appears  to  as  to  be  irresistible  that  the  trade  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  12th  Article  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  West  India  islands,  is  a  direct  trade,  and  that  the  trade  to  be 
carried  on  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  territories  in  the 
East  Indies  under  the  18th  Article,  may  be  as  circuitous  as  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  commerce  can  make  it.  There  may  be  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  such  an  intercourse  with  the  British  territories  in  the  East 
Indies  may  prove  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  to  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  the  great  national  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  by  that  Company.  In  particular  there  may  be 
reason  to  apprehend  that  this  Treaty  will  open  a  door  to  many  of  our 
own  people  whom  the  policy  of  our  laws  has  shut  out  from  a  direct  trade 
to  the  East  Indies.  In  truth  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  spirit 
r*5131  ^^  oommerce,  too  often  found  eluding  laws  made  to  keep  *it 
I-  J  within  bounds,  that  the  lucH  bonus  odor  should  not  embark 
British  capital  in  this  trade.  This  onght  to  have  been  foreseen,  and 
therefore  I  conclude  it  was  foreseen,  and  that  it  was  found  that  the 
balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  preponderated  in  favour  of  the 
Treaty.  If  not,  those  who  advised  it  will  have  to  answer  for  it :  the 
responsibility  is  not  with  us.  We  are  not  even  the  expounders  of 
treaties.  This  Treaty  is  brought  under  our  consideration  incidentally  as 
an  ingredient  in  a  cause  in  judgment  before  us :  we  only  say  how  it  is  to 
be  understood  between  the  parties  to  this  record.  This  we  are  bound  to 
do ;  and  we  have  but  one  rule  by  which  we  are  to  govern  ourselves. 
We  are  to  construe  this  Treaty  as  we  would  construe  any  other  instru- 
ment public  or  private.  We  are  to  collect  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  words  and  from  the  context,  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  contracting  parties,  whether  they  are  A.  and  B.,  or  happen  to  be 
two  independent  States.  The  judges  who  administer  the  municipal  laws 
of  one  of  those  States  would  commit  themselves  upon  very  disadvanta- 
geous ground, — aground  which  they  can  have  no  opportunity  of  examining, 
if  they  were  to  suffer  collateral  considerations  to  mix  in  their  judgment 
on  a  case  circumstanced  as  the  present  case  is.  It  has  been  urged  that 
in  this  instance  (at  least  as  to  the  goods  in  the  third  policy)  this  was  a 
commerce  direct  from  this  country,  and  that  this  treaty  does  not  open  a 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  British  territories  in  the  East  Indies 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  monopoly  vested  in  the  East  India  Company. 
This  objection  is  plausible  but  not  founded.  The  circumstance  that 
this  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Argonaut  was  procured  here,  and  the  share 
which  the  plaintiff  Wilson  had  in  procuring  it,  might  have  deserved 
consideration  as  evidence  of  a  collusion,  by  means  of  which  Wilson  was 
carrying  on  for  himself  an  illicit  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  which  might 
have  subjected  this  ship  and  cargo,  or  this  part  of  the  cargo,  to  seizure 
and  confiscation.  But  this  use  has  not  been  made  of  the  facts  found  by 
the  special  verdict :  and  no  other  use,  consistent  with  our  opinion  of  the 
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legd  effect  of  the  Treaty,  eould  be  made  of  them.  For  a  citiien  of  the 
United  States  being  allowed  to  trade  to  the  BritiBh  territories  in  India, 
generally  with  an  exception  of  a  few  articles  only,  as  he  may  take  in  his 
cargo  in  the  ports  of  his  own  country,  so  he  may  take  it  in  in  the  ports 
of  this  country  as  well  as  any  other ;  and  he  may  employ  an  agent,  and 
that  agent  may  be  a  British  subject.  It  is  a  lawful  agency.  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  maintain  in  argument  that  the  subject  of  a  nation ' 
in  amity  who  may  trade  to  the  British  territories  in  India,  should  be 
excluded  from  one  market  for  bis  outward  inyestment,  when  all  other 
markets  are  open  to  him,  and  when  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that  the 
markets  of  all  the  world,  including  ours,  circuiiausly  must  bo  open  to 
him. 

•<<< There  remains  one  other  topic'of  which  lam  called  upon  to  r«ei  j-i 
take  some  notice.    It  is  said  that  Collet,  who  is  solely  interested  in  I-        J 
the  two  first  of  these  policies,  and  has  a  joint  interest  with  Butler  in  the 
last,  being  a  natural-born  subject  of  this  country,  cannot  shake  off  that 
character,  and  become  an  American  so  as  to  entitle  himself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  this  treaty.    He  is  a  British  subject  trading  to  the  East  Indies : 
his  trade  is  therefore  illicit :  the  yoyages  insured  are  illegal :  and  the 
policies  are  yoid.     Or,  perhaps  the  objection  ought  to  be  put  another 
way,  thus.     The  yessels  in  which  only  the  trade  can  lawfully  be  carried 
on  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  territories  in  India,  accord- 
ing to  the  proyisions  of  the  statute  37  Geo.  III.  o.  97,  must  be  owned  by 
subjects  of  the  United  States,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  subjects  of  the  United  States :  whereas  this 
yessel,  the  Argonaut,  was  in  part  the  property  of  a  natural-bom  subject 
of  this  country,  and  this  part-owner  was  also  the  master :  consequently 
she  was  not  owned  by  a  subject  of  the  United  States,  nor  nayigateid  by  a 
master  a  subject  of  the  United  States,  within  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  nayigation  laws,  and  particularly  the  statute  37  Geo.  III.  c. 
97.     The  conclusion  will  be  the  same.     The  yoyages  insured  were  there- 
fore illegal  and  the  policies  yoid.     This  is  the  only  point  in  the  case  which 
has  appeared  to  me  to  haye  any  difficulty  in  it.     I  must  confess  that 
when  I  found  it  stated  as  a  fact  in  this  special  yerdict  that  Collet  and 
Butler  were  natural-born  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  I  felt  myself  embar- 
rassed, and  I  could  not  readily  disengage  myself.    And  when  I  found 
that  in  the  year  1797  there  had  been  a  reference  from  the  Priyy  Council 
to  the  then  Adyocate-Gkneral,  and  the  two  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  they  had  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  master  of  an  American 
yessel,  a  subject  of  the  United  States  domiciled  there,  but  in  fact  a  natu- 
ral-born subject  of  Great  Britain,  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  our  nayigation  laws, 
founding  themselyes  upon  an  opinion  of  Lord  Hardwicke  when  he  was 
Attomey-General,  and  that  the  Council  had  adopted  and  acted  upon 
that  opinion,  I  felt  my  diffiulty  increase  upon  me ;  for,  though  this  waa 
not  a  judicial  decision,  (as  in  the  argument  at  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  it  was  supposed  to  be,)  it  was  certainly  of  the  highest 
authority  next  to  a  judicial  decision :  it  was  a  public  act  of  the  Exe- 
outiye  Ooyernment,  founded  on  the  adyice  of  eminent  and  learned  men,, 
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whose  sitnatioDB  called  npoD  them  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted 
with  onr  navigation  laws,  and  mast  have  made  them  very  familiar 
with  all  the  questions  which  had  arisen  npon  those  laws :  and  it  was 
therefore  entitled  to  very  great  respect  firom  me.  It  may  be  observed 
that  this  order  might  have  been  followed  by  a  judicial  decision.  It  par- 
ports  to  recommend  that  under  the  actual  circumstances  the  vessel 
r«^l  ^1  ^^^^^^  ^  admitted  *to  an  entry  though  she  was  not  navigated 
i-  J  according  to  law.  Notwithstanding  the  order,  and  the  entry  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  vessel  might  have  been  seised  and  prosecuted  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  so  the  question  might  have  been  brought  to  a  judicial 
decision.  It  was  done  in  the  case  of  Scott  qui  tarn  v.  Soh warts.  Com. 
677,  cited  in  the  argument.  By  the  way,  I  do  not  understand  upon 
what  ground  the  case  of  Butler  was  distinguished  ^m  Collet's  case, 
unless  Butler  has  been  expressly  discharged  from  his  allegiance  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  our  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  both  natural-bom  subjects,  they  were 
both  adopted  subjects  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  said  of  both 
Nefno  patriam  in  qua  natus  est  exuere^  nee  legeantiee  debitum  ejurare 
possit.  It  was  observed  by  Lord  Hale,  that  a  natural-bom  subject  of  this 
country  may  by  foreign  neutralization  entangle  himself  in  difficulties  and 
a  conflict  of  duties.  So  may  the  naturalized  or  denizen  subject  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  is  clear,  that  we  and  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  and  States  of  Europe  do  adopt  (each  according  to  their 
own  laws)  the  natural-born  subjects  of  other  countries.  So  as  I  take  it, 
Yattel  puts  it  in  the  passages  referred  to.  Our  laws  give  certain  privi- 
leges and  withhold  certain  privileges  from  our  adopted  subjects,  and  we 
may  naturally  conclude,  that  there  may  be  some  qualification  of  the 
privilege  in  the  laws  of  other  countries.  But  our  resident  denizens  are 
entitled,  as  I  take  it,  to  all  sorts  of  commercial  privileges  which  our 
natural-bom  subjects  can  claim.  We  should  consider  them  as  English 
in  the  language  of  the  Navigation  Act.  The  United  States  do  undoubt- 
edly consider  their  adopted  subjects  as  subjects  of  the  United  States 
within  their  laws.  And  I  take  it  that  we  should  consider  their  adopted* 
subjects,  if  they  happen  not  to  be  natural-born  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  as  subjects  of  the  United  States  within  our  navigation  laws. 
To  this  proposition  I  take  case  of  Scott  v.  Schwartz,  to  be  in  point,  if  it 
wanted  an  authority.  The  case  now  begins  to  work  itself  clear.  It 
comes  to  this  question :  what  difference  does  the  circumstance  of  the 
adopted  subject  of  the  United  States  being  a  natural-born  subject  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  make  ?  Is  there  any  general  principal  in  the  law 
of  nations  (out  of  which  this  adoption  of  subjects  seems  to  have  grown) 
that  in  the  parent  State  the  adopted  subject  is  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
privileges  which  have  been  conceded  by  the  parent  State  to  the  other  sub- 
jects of  that  State  which  has  adopted  him  J  I  know  of  no  such  disabling 
principle.  Let  us  then  come  to  our  own  municipal  law.  Lord  Hale 
says  foreign  naturalization  may  involve  the  natural-bom  subject  in  a  con- 
flict of  duties.  This  is  eloquence  but  toot  precision.  What  are  the  duties 
of  which  there  may  be  a  conflict  J  Our  laws  pronounce,  that  if  there 
should  be  war  between  his  parent  State  and  the  State  which  has  adopted 
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him,  he  '''mast  not  arm  himself  agaioBt  the  parent  State.  Perhaps  p^- .  ^- 
they  go  farther  and  say,  that  if  he  is  here  he  may  be  prevented  ^  -I 
from  returning  to  hb  domicil  in  the  State  whioh  has  adopted  him :  that 
if  he  is  there,  he  must  on  receiving  the  King's  commands  under  his  privy 
seal,  return  hither  on  pain  of  incurring  a  contempt  and  penalties  conse- 
quent upon  it.  Whether  the  proclamation  which  has  been  introduced 
into  this  cause  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  privy  seal  served  upon  the 
party,  is  a  question  not  necessary  to  be  here  discussed.  It  cannot  have 
a  greater  effect,  nor  an  effect  of  a  different  nature,  and  may  therefore  be 
laid  out  of  the  case.  Our  municipal  laws  may  attach  upon  him  in  some 
other  cases,  but  I  conclude  in  no  instance  which  by  anidogy  can  govern 
the  present  case,  because  I  have  heard  of  no  such  argument  from  analogy. 
Upon  what  authority  then  is  it  said,  that  a  natural-bom  subject  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  shall  not  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  though  he  is 
an  adopted  subject  of  another  country  whose  subjects  in  general  are 
allowed  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies?  Shall  it  be  enough  to  say  the  rest 
of  the  King's  subjects  are  not  allowed  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
therefore  you  being  the  King's  subject  shall  not  1  He  will  answer,  I 
have  the  privilege  which  the  rest  of  the  King's  subjects  have  not.  I  am 
the  King's  subject,  but  I  am  also  the  subject  of  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain  has  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  that  they 
may  trade.  He  may  add,  I  violated  no  law  of  my  parent  State,  in  pro- 
curing myself  to  be  received  a  subject  of  the  Upited  States.  She  encour- 
ages the  practice,  for  she  herself  adopts  the  subjects  of  other  States. 
Why  then  are  the  fruits  of  my  adoption  to  be  withheld  from  me  ?  If  it 
be  said  to  him,  you  a  British  subject  ought  not  to  trade  to  the  loss  and 
injury  of  the  East  India  Company  who  have  a  monopoly,  he  may  say, 
the  subjects  of  the  United  Slates  may  and  ought  to  carry  on  this  trade 
under  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  this  country ;  under  the  authority 
of  the  same  laws  which  gave  to  the  East  India  Company  their  mono- 
poly. If  the  Company  sustain  a  loss,  it  is  damnum  sine  injuria. 
In  short,  it  being  once  granted  that  a  natural-bom  subject  of  the  King 
'  of  Great  Britain  may  become  a  subject  of  the  United  States,  there  can 
be  no  breach  of  moral,  political,  or  legal  duties,  no  conflict  of  duties  in 
claiming  or  exercising  the  privileges  which  belong  to  that  character. 
The  same  train  of  reasoning,  in  my  judgment,  goes  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  established  to  be  now  taken  for  clear  law  upon  the 
ground  of  which  we  ought  to  declare  these  contracts  void,  that  a  natural- 
bora  subject  of  the  King  naturalized,  or  otherwise  adopted  as  a  subject 
by  a  foreign  State,  is  not  to  be  considered  within  our  navigation  laws  as 
a  subject  of  that  foreign  State  when  acting  in  the  character  of  the  master 
of  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  that  foreign  State.  Such  a  man 
is  certainly  to  many  purposes,  "  of  that  country  or  place"  *  which  r^gi  7-1 
are  the  words  of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  <'  a  subject  of  the  United  ^  -I 
States,"  which  are  the  words  of  the  stat.  87  Geo.  III.  c.  97.  In  point 
of  title  to  this  character  of  subject,  he  is  sufficiently  so  within  our  navi- 
gation laws.  I  mean  that  he  is  sufficiently  adopted,  according  to  the 
case  in  Comyns,  to  be  considered  a  subject  of  that  country  within  our 
navigation  laws,  supposing  his  claim  not  to  be  repelled  by  his  being  a 
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nataral-born  subject  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  bigUy 
as  I  respect  the  antbority  of  those  who  held  that  opinion,  that  this  cha- 
racter of  nataral-born  subjects  will  control  or  suspend  the  legal  operation 
of  that  of  a  subject  of  the  United  States.  There  is  here  no  conflict  of 
duties.  Both  characters  may  stand  together ;  and  if  some  political  in- 
conveniencesy  such  as  those  suggested  in  the  argument  before  us,  (though 
these  seem  very  remote,)  should  follow,  yet  if  these  inconToniences  are 
not  of  consequence  enough  to  prevent  the  practice  of  the  adoption  of  sub- 
jects by  Great  Britain  and  eyery  other  State  in  Europe,  we  cannot  satisfy 
ourselves  that  they  ought  to  control  the  legal  consequences  of  that  adop- 
tion. We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  error  in  this  judgment,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  affirmed.'  <<  Judgment  affirmed.'' (g) 


No.  5. 

THE  JONGE  J08IA8.(r) 

<<  This  was  a  Danish  ship,  which  with  several  others  had  been  seized 
by  Admiral  Berkley,  in  the  Tagus,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1809,  and 
sent  to  England  for  adjudication.  In  the  first  instance  a  claim  of  terri- 
tory had  been  advanced  by  the  Portuguese  Oonsul,  but  that  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  question  now  arose  upon  a  claim  which  had  been  given  in  on 
behalf  of  the  master  for  three  eighth  parts  of  the  ship,  his  property,  as 
protected  under  the  XYIth  Article  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  The 
article  provides  <  that  all  subjects  of  France,  or  of  Powers  in  friendship 
or  alliance  with  France,  domiciliated  in  Portugal,  or  accidentally  in  the 
country,  shall  be  protected ;  their  property,  of  every  kind,  moveable  and 
immoveable,  shall  be  respected ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  either  to 
accompany  the  French  army  or  to  remain  in  Portugal.  In  either  case 
their  property  is  guaranteed  to  them,  with  the  liberty  of  retaining  or  of 
r^f^IRl  ^^P^^°S  ^^  i^  ^^^  ^^  passing  the  produce  of  the  *sale  thereof 
L  -I  into  France,  or  any  other  country  where  they  may  fix  their  resi- 
dence, the  space  of  one  year  being  allowed  them  for  that  purpose.  It  is  • 
fully  understood,  that  shipping  is  excepted  from  this  arrangement,  only 
however  in  so  far  as  regards  leaving  the  port,  and  that  none  of  the  stipu- 
lations above  mentioned  can  be  made  the  pretext  of  any  commercial  spec- 
ulation.' It  was  stated  in  the  claim,  that  the  ship  entered  the  port  of 
Lisbon  some  time  in  August  1807,  prior  to  the  declaration  of  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  England  against  Denmark,  and  also  prior  to  the  occupation 
of  Lisbon  by  the  French,  and  that  she  remained  there  unmolested  until 
she  was  seized  by  Admiral  Berkley. 

«  On  behalf  of  the  ClatmarU8,^^A  letter  from  Admiral  Cotton,  who 
commanded  o£f  the  Tagus  in  August  1808,  was  relied  on  to  show  that  he 
had  not  acted  against  these  vessels  after,  or  in  consequence  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra ;  and  it  was  contended  generally,  that  as  these  Danish 
masters  were  the  subjects  of  a  Power  in  amity  with  France,  and  accident- 

(q)  Mr  Jastice  Bailer  was  absent  from  the  20th,  and  Mr.  Jastice  Heath  from  the 
24th  of  April  to  the  end  of  the  term,  l^om  indisposition, 
(r)  1  Edward's  Admiralty  Reports,  128-134. 
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ally  in  the  ooaniry,  they  oame  fairly  within  the  nmplo  oonstructian  of 
the  Treaty,  and  were  entitled  to  protection  under  it  bo  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  port.  That  the  only  exception  with  respect  to  shipping  related 
to  their  quitting  the  port,  and  that  it  was  dear,  from  the  exception  itself, 
that  property  of  that  description  was  within  Uie  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

**  Far  the  Captors. — ^It  was  urged  that  the  proviso  as  to  shipping  must 
be  taken  with  reference  to  the  context,  and  could  have  this  meaning  only; 
that  if  any  persons  included  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  article  happened 
to  be  possessed  of  any  property  in  shipping,  the  protection  should  also  ex- 
tend to  that  description  of  their  property.  That  the  article  evidently  re- 
ferred to  such  persons  as  were  adherento  to  the  French  cause  in  Portugal, 
and  not  to  persons  going  there  on  other  grounds  and  with  other  views. 
That  the  permission  to  dispose  of  the  property,  and  to  pass  the  proceeds 
into  France,  or  any  other  country  where  they  might  fix  their  residence, 
showed  that  the  article  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  this  description  of 
persons.  That  it  was  an  interpretation  sufficiently  large  to  admit  that  it 
extended  to  all  persons  holding  connection  with  the  French  during  the 
time  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  could  not  be  extended 
to  cases  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contracting  parties,  nor  within 
the  sound  interpretation  of  the  words  employed  in  the  instrument  which 
they  had  constructed. 

"  JUDGMENT. 

'<  Sir  William  Scott. — <  I  am  called  upon  to  decide  this  question,  and 
every  consideration  of  public  policy  and  of  tenderness  for  the  parties  in- 
terested, makes  it  proper  for  me  not  to  delay  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
Oourt  upon  the  legality  of  the  claim  which  has  been  submitted  to  ito  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  instance,  a  claim'*'  was  given  by  the  For-  r^cgig-i 
tugnese  (Government  for  these  vessels,  as  having  been  taken  in  1-  -I 
violation  of  the  territorial  righte  of  that  nation.  But  it  has  been  with- 
drawn, and  consequently  there  is  an  end  of  any  protection  which  these 
Danes  can  derive  from  a  pretension  so  introduced,  it  being  an  esteblished 
law  that  the  claim  of  territorial  right  can  be  advanced  only  by  those  to 
whom  the  territory  belongs ;  the  subjeote  of  other  States  can  do  no  more 
than  refer  themselves  for  redress  to  the  neutral  Power  under  whose  righto 
they  hoped  to  find  protection.  The  parties,  however,  have  set  up  a  claim 
under  the  stipulations  of  the  Oonvention  of  Gintra,  which,  it  is  assumed, 
are  applicable  to  the  property  of  these  Danish  masters  of  vessels.  Now 
I  think  there  is  a  question  preliminary  even  to  this,  namely,  whether  the 
stipulations  of  a  Treaty  can  be  set  up  by  those  who  were  not  parties  to  it. 
The  French,  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty,  might  undoubtedly,  though 
they  are  enemies,  contend  for  that  construction  which  they  might  allege 
was  in  the  intont  and  meaning  of  the  contracting  parties  at  the  time,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  the  application  of  the  Treaty  so  construed, 
to  those  persons  on  whom  they  meant  to  confer  protection.  But  whether 
others  who  have  no  righto  as  parties  to  that  Treaty,  but  who  are  indi- 
rectly benefited  by  it,  are  competent  to  contend  for  its  fulfilment,  is,  I 
think,  more  than  doubtful.    Taking  it,  however,  that  these  Danish  masters 
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are  competent  to  claim  under  the  Treaty,  the  question  then  is,  whether 
the  construction  here  contended  for,  is  that  which  the  Court  would  he 
warranted  in  adopting.  For  although  the  Court  might  be  disposed  to  put 
a  favourable  interpretation  upon  the  articles  of  the  Treaty,  it  is  bound 
to  construe  them  according  to  their  natural  and  fair  meaning,  and  not 
to  impose  upon  the  contracting  parties  stipulations  which  were  never  in 
their  contemplation.  The  business  of  the  Court  is  to  expound  and  ex- 
plain, not  to  firame  original  Treaties.  Now  it  is  a  feature  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Cintra,  very  illustrative  of  its  real  character,  that  it  is  a  Treaty  for 
the  military  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  army,  and  that  the 
parties  to  it  are  the  commanders  of  the  respective  armies.  That  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  impresses  a  strong  conviction  that  this  Treaty  has  no 
direct  reference  to  maritime  interests,  and  ought  not  to  receive  such  an 
application,  unless  it  is  distinctly  expressed.  If  there  are  any  articles 
pointing  to  the  immunity  of  these  vessels,  the  Court  would  be  inclined  to 
give  them  full  effect  and  not  to  construe  them  with  a  punctilious  hesita- 
tion aud  scrupulosity,  respectiug  the  competence  of  the  authority  under 
which  they  were  framed.  But  in  general,  the  fact  that  it  was  drawn  up 
by  military  persons,  and  for  great  military  purposes,  does  give  the  Treaty 
a  character  which  is  useful  as  expository  of  its  true  meaning.  The  mari- 
time department  was  separate  and  distinct,  and  under  a  distinct  authority ; 
unless,  therefore,  there  are  articles  that  do  expressly  point  to  maritime 
r^Mffk  objects,  it  is  ^reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were  not  in  the 
L  -I  contemplation  of  the  parties  themselves.  Taking  that  as  a  fair 
rule  of  exposition,  I  am  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  XY Ith  Article  of  the 
Treaty,  as  applied  to  the  claims  of  the  masters  of  these  Danish  vessels, 
which  were  lying  in  the  Tagus  at  the  time;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a 
singular  circumstance  if  the  French  generals  had  stipulated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  of  these  persons  who  happened  to  be  upon  the 
spot,  amounting  only  to  a  small  part  of  the  vessels,  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  remaining  parts  of  those  vessels,  which  were  equally  the 
property  of  the  allies  of  France,  though  not  personally  in  Portugal  at  that 
time.  The  words  of  the  article  are  these,  « that  the  property  of  persons 
domiciliated,  or  acoidently  in  the  country,  shall  be  protected  f  and  under 
this  description  it  is  said,  that  these  persons  are  to  be  considered  as  being 
accidentaly  in  the  country,  and  that  therefore  they  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article.  The  words  are  certainly  large,  but  I  must  again 
refer  to  what  I  before  observed,  that  this  is  a  Treaty  applicable  to  military 
affairs,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  object  of  maratime  policy.  Under  the 
terms  '<  domiciliated,''  these  Danish  masters  certainly  do  not  come :  do 
ihey  then  under  the  other  description  of  persons  <<  accidentally  in  the 
country  V  If  these  words  stood  idone,  with  the  strong  disposition  I  feel 
to  give  them  the  most  favourable  construction,  I  should,  though  not  per- 
haps without  doing  some  violence  to  their  meaning,  be  inclined  to  hold 
that  these  persons,  being  on  board  their  ships  in  the  port  of  Lisbon, 
might  be  included  under  the  terms  <<  accidentally  in  the  country*''  I 
should  under  that  disposition  be  inclined  to  hold,  that  the  word  <'  acci- 
dentally" applied  to  all  persons  in  a  situation  contra-distinguished  from 
domiciliated,  though  perhaps  more  immediaeely  to  persons  attending  on 
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the  annieB,  or  on  visitS;  or  residing  tbere  for  the  purposes  of  basiness, 
pleasure,  or  cariosity.     It  would  require,  however,  all  the  indulgence, 
which  I  admit  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  case  call  for,  to  include 
under  the  description,  masters  of  ships  coming  merely  to  the  port,  and  not 
to  the  country.     But  when  I  look  to  the  context,  I  think  it  results  in 
the  clearest  manner,  that  the  words  never  were  intended  to  convey  such 
a  meaning;  for  how  does  the  article  go  on?  <<That  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  remain  in  Portugal,  or  to  accompany  the  French  army."     That 
is  the  alternative  :  now  what  kind  of  option  is  this,  what  prospect  does 
the  permission  to  accompany  the  French  army,  or  to  remain  in  Portugal, 
hold  out  to  these  Danish  masters?     They  could  only  remain  by  giving  up 
their  vessels  and  their  employment;  and  as  to  following  the  French  army, 
it  is  quite  ridiculous,  when  applied  to  persons  so  circumstanced.    The 
article  then  goes  on  in  the  same  strain,  <<  that  they  shall  be  protected,  and 
may  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  themselves  to  France,  or  any  other  country, 
in  which  they  may  wish  to  fix  a  residence."     Now  these  are  persons 
*who  have  a  fixed  residence  already  in  their  own  country ;  they  r»5oi -i 
have  no  wish  to  remove  to  France,  which  is  entirely  out  of  all  ■-        ^ 
contemplation  with  them,  or  to  any  other  country  but  their  own;  they 
have  no  intention  of  disposing  of  their  shares  in  these  vessels,  still  less 
of  remaining  in  Portugal.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  alter- 
natives can,  without  a  ludicrous  perversion  of  the  terms,  be  applied  to 
these  persons,  or  to  the  property  of  masters  of  vessels,  who  come  to  the 
port  only  to  go  back  again,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  wholly  out 
of  the  view  of  the  contracting  parties.     Then  follow  the  words  <<  shipping 
is  included"  in  this  article,  which  has  very  justly  been  described  as 
clouded  in  some  of  that  obscurity  which  hangs  over  no  small  portion  of 
this  Treaty.     But  I  do  not  understand  those  words  as  enlarging  the  de- 
scriptioQ  of  persons  meant  to  be  benefited.    The  interpretation  which  I 
put  upon  the  words  is  this :  there  are  a  great  number  of  foreign  merchants 
residing  at  Lisbon,  many  of  whom  are  possessed  of  shipping,  and  the  ships 
of  such  persons  who  are  themselves  protected  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  article  to  which  these  words  must  refer,  are  to  be  protected  also;  it 
being  stipulated  that  if  they  send  the  ships  out  to  sea,  they  shall  ^'  not 
carry  ofif  their  property  without  being  under  the  view  of  those  who  have 
a  right  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of  the  indulgence."    Under  these  con- 
siderations, and  not  without  considerable  pain,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
construe  the  Treaty  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the  claimants,  and  to 
hold  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the  protection  of  their  property  in  these 
vessels,  which  I  am  satisfied  was  not  within  the  view  of  the  persons  who 
framed  the  Convention.     There  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  en- 
title this  unfortunate  class  of  men  to  the  utmost  indulgence  from  those 
who  may  be  ultimately  benefited;  but  at  present  it  is  my  public  duty 
to  pronounce  that  their  property  in  these  vessels  is  not  protected  under 
the  Treaty.' " 
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No.  6. 

8UXT0V  Y.  8UTT0N.(s)] 

Under  the  Treatj  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  the  Act  of  the 
37  Geo.  3,  c.  97,  American  citizens  who  held  lands  in  Great  Britain  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1795,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  are  at  all  times  to  be  considered, 
so  far  as  regards  these  lands,  not  as  aliens,  bat  as  native  subjects  of  Great 
Britain. 

<<  This  was  a  bill  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract ;  and  the 
Master  having  reported  against  the  title,  an  exception  was  taken  to  his 
report,  which  now  came  on  to  be  argued. 

« The  title  of  the  vendor  was  derived  under  a  conveyance  from  a 
citisen  of  America;  and  the  question  was,  whether,  under  the  circum- 
P^^QQi  stances  of  this  case,  and  in  relation  to  the  property  which  ^was 
^  -I  the  subject  of  the  contract,  an  American  oitisen  was  to  be  deemed 
an  alien  ? 

**  Samuel  Strudwick,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  from  Great  Britain,  was  settled  in 
North  Carolina,  and  he  continued  to  reside  there,  as  an  American  citizen, 
till  his  death  in  1794.     By  his  will,  dated  in  that  year,  he  devised  to 

<  his  good  friend  Margery,  widow  of  Stephen ,  lately  living  at 

Fulham  in  England,  his  houses  and  lands  in  the  city  of  London,  in  trust 
to  be  sold,  when  Mr.  Yaughan's  annuity  shall  drop  in,  and  the  moneys 
arising  from  such  sale  to  be  employed  as  therein  mentioned :'  and,  after 
bequeathing  two  small  annuities,  he  gave  the  residue  of  his  real  and 
personal  estate  to  his  son  William  Francis  Strudwick.  A  part  of  this 
testator's  property  consisted  of  an  undivided  share  of  certain  tenements 
in  the  city  of  London,  which  were  the  subject  of  the  present  suit.  A 
person  of  the  name  of  Margery  Bourget  was  considered  to  be  the  devisee 
referred  to  in  the  will :  she  declined  to  carry  the  trust  into  effect,  or  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  the  property,  and  was  said  to  have 
died  about  the  year  1806.  William  Francis  Strudwick,  the  heir  at  law 
and  devisee  of  Samuel,  was  an  American  citizen,  and  died  intestate  in 
the  year  1810,  leaving  Samuel  Strudwick,  also  an  American  citizen,  his 
eldest  son  and  heir  at  law.  In  1819,  the  last-mentioned  Samuel  Strud- 
wick sold  and  conveyed  his  undivided  share  of  the  tenements  in  the  city 
of  London;  and  upon  this  conveyance  the  title  of  the  vendor  depended. 

<<One  of  the  objections  taken  to  the  title  was  in  the  following  words: 
— <That  Samuel  Strudwick,  the  vendor,  in  1819,  of  two  eighth  parts  of 
the  estate,  was  an  alien,  and  incapable  of  conveying  them,  such  shares 
having  been  the  property  of  Samuel  Strudwick,  his  grandfather,  who 
was  settled  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  two  countries 
in  1783,  and  who  was  alleged  to  have  devised  them  to  his  son  William 
Francis  Strudwick,  who  was  an  American,  and  died  there  in  1810  intes* 
tate,  leaving  the  said  Samuel  Strudwick,  the  grandson,  his  heir  at  law; 
and  that  no  proof  had  been  shown  that,  after  the  separation,  Samuel 

(f)  1  Bassell  k  Mylne^s  Reports,  663. 
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Stradwick,  the  grandfather,  or  Willian  Francis  Stmdwioky  was  a  subjeot 
of  the  Eang  of  Great  Britain.' 

it  The  question  tamed  npon  the  constmotion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed  at  London,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1794,  and  of  the  87  Geo.  III.  c.  97.,  which  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Treaty  into  execution. 

«By  the  first  article  of  that  Treaty  it  was  agreed,  nhat  there  should 
be  a  firm,  inviolable,  and  universal  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.' 

<<  The  second  article,  after  some  regulations  relative  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops,  declared,  *  that  the  settlers  and  ^traders  rircosi 
within  the  precincts  of  the  posts  from  which  the  British  troops  ^  -I 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  should  continue  to  enjoy  their  property  of  every 
kind,  and  be  at  liberty  to  remain  there,  or  to  remove  their  effects,  and 
to  sell  or  retain  their  lands  and  property  at  their  discretion ;  that  such 
of  them  as  should  continue  to  reside  within  the  boundary  line,  should 
not  be  compelled  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to  take  any 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  thereof,  but  should  be  at  full 
liberty  so  to  do,  if  they  thought  proper,  and  should  declare  their  election 
within  one  year  after  the  evacuation  aforesaid;  and  that  all  persons  who 
should  continue  there  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  without  having 
declared  their  intention  of  remaining  subjects  of  His  British  Majesty, 
should  be  considered  as  having  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  States.' 

«  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  articles  related  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  States,  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  &c.;  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth,  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pecuniary  claims  of  individuals. 

«  The  ninth  article  enabled  the  subjects  of  either  country  to  hold  lands 
in  the  other,  and  to  sell  and  devise  them  as  if  they  were  natives.  The 
terms  of  it,  relative  to  Americans  holding  lands  in  England,  were,  <  that 
American  citizens,  who  then  held  lands  in  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty, 
should  continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their 
respective  estates  and  titles  therein,  and  might  grant,  sell,  or  devise  the 
same  to  those  whom  they  should  please,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were 
natives ;  and  that  neither  they,  nor  their  heirs  or  assigns,  should,  so  far 
as  might  respect  the  said  lands  and  the  legal  remedies  incident  thereto; 
be  regarded  as  aliens.' 

«<  And  by  the  tenth  article  it  was  stipulated,  <  that  neither  debts  due 
from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  the  individuals  of  the  other,  nor 
shares  nor  moneys  which  they  might  have  in  the  public  funds  or  private 
banks,  shall,  even  in  any  event  of  war  or  national  differences,  be  seques« 
trated  or  confiscated;  it  being  unjust  and  impolitic  that  debts  and 
engagements  contracted  and  made  by  individuals  having  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  in  their  respective  Governments,  shall  ever  be  destroyed 
or  impaired  by  national  authority,  on  account  of  national  differences  and 
discontents.' 

«  The  subsequent  articles  of  the  Treaty,  down  to  the  twenty-eighth, 
contained  various  stipulations  relative  to  navigation,  and  the  mutual 
delivery  up  to  justice  of  persons  charged  with  murder  or  forgery.  The 
twenty-eighth  article  declared,  <that  the  first  ten  articles  of  the  Treaty 
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should  be  pennanent,  and  that  the  sabseqneDt  articles,  ezeept  the  twelfth, 
(which  related  to  the  intercoarae  with  the  West  Indies,  and  was  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  two  years  after  the  then  war,)  <  should  be  limited  in 
their  duration  to  twelve  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  on  which 
r*5241  ^^^  ratifications  *of  the  Treaty  should  be  exchanged,  subject  to 
^  -I  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations  at  a  period  therein  mentioned ; 
but  if  His  Majesty  and  the  United  States  should  not  be  able  to  agree 
on  a  new  arrangement,  in  that  case  all  the  articles  of  the  Treaty,  except 
the  first  ten,  should  then  cease  and  expire  together/ 

<<  In  1797,  the  87  Geo.  III.  c.  97,  was  passed,  which  is  intituled, 
<  An  Act  for  carrying  into  execution  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation,  concluded  between  His  Majesty  and  the  United  States 
of  America/     It  contained  the  following  clauses : — 

<<<Sect.  24.  And  whereas  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  said  Treaty,  it 
was  agreed  that  British  subjects  who  then  held  lands  in  the  territories 
of  the  said  United  States,  and  American  citizens  who  then  held  lands 
in  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty,  should  continue  to  hold  them  according 
to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their  respective  states  and  titles  therein,  and 
might  grant,  sell,  or  devise  the  same  to  whom  they  should  please,  in 
like  manner  as  if  they  were  natives ;  and  that  neither  they  nor  their 
heirs  or  assigns  should,  so  far  as  might  respect  the  said  lands  and  the 
legal  remedies  incident  thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens :  be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  territories  and  depen- 
dencies thereto  belonging,  which,  on  the  said  28th  of  October,  1795 
(being  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  Treaty 
between  His  Majesty  and  the  said  United  States,)  were  held  by  American 
citizens,  shall  be  held  and  enjoyed,  granted,  sold,  and  devised,  according 
to  the  stipulations  and  agreements  contained  in  the  said  article ;  any 
law,  custom,  or  usage  on  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  <  Sect.  25.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  give  any  right,  title,  or  privilege 
to  any  person,  not  being  a  natural-bom  subject  of  this  realm,  which 
such  person  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
made,  other  than  and  except  such  rights,  titles,  and  privileges  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  the  stipulations  in 
the  said  article  contained,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
thereof,  or  to  give  to  any  person,  not  being  either  a  natural-bom  subject  of 
this  realm,  or  a  citizen  of  the  said  United  States,  any  right,  title,  or 
privilege  to  which  such  person  would  not  have  been  entitled  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  made. 

« <  Sect.  27.  That  this  Act  shall  continue  in  force  so  long  as  the  said 
Treaty  between  His  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
continue  in  force,  and  no  longer.' 

"This  Act  was  continued  by  the  45  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  which,  after 
reciting  that  the  37  Geo.  III.  c.  97, '  was  to  continue  in  force  so  long  as 
the  said  Treaty  should  continue  in  force,  and  no  longer,  which  Treaty, 
r^MK-]  0^  BO  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  matters  ^contained  in  the  said 
L        -J  Act,  has  now  ceased  and  determined :  and  it  is  expedient  that 
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the  liberty  of  navigation  and  commeroe  between  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  should  con- 
tinne  for  a  limited  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  are  specified  in  the  said  Act/ — enacted  that  <  the 
said  Act,  and  every  thing  therein  contained,  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
said  Treaty  has  ceased  and  determined,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  and 
to  have  been  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  shall  so  continue  in  force  until 
the  Ist  of  June,  1806.' 

« The  87  Gko.  lU.  c.  97,  was  subsequently  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  46  Geo.  III.  o.  16,  and  47  Geo.  III.  sess.  2,  c.  2,  and,  finally, 
by  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  6,  to  the  end  of  the  then  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. That  session  terminated  in  the  same  year;  and  no  Act  was  after- 
wards passed  to  revive  or  prolong  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

«  The  point  argued  was,  whether  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  37 
Geo.  III.  c.  97,  taken  in  connection  with  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty, 
continued  in  operation,  so  as  to  remove  the  incapacity  of  holding  and  trans- 
mitting lands  in  England  which  would  otherwise  have  attached  on  William 
Francis  Strndwick  and  Samuel  Strudwick,  the  grandchildren,  as  aliens. 

<<  Mr.  Bickersteth,  Mr.  Pemberton,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Wood,  in  support  of  the  objection  to  the  title. 

«  The  Treaty  of  1788  dissolved  the  tie  of  allegiance  which  had  previously 
subsisted  between  the  Grown  of  England  and  the  individuals  who  then 
became  American  citizens;  they  and  their  descendants,  born  out  of  the 
British  Dominions,  were  thenceforth  aliens ;  and,  accordingly.  Doe  v. 
Acklam,(<)  has  established,  that  a  person  born  in  the  United  States  since 
1783,  cannot  inherit  lands  in  England.  Deed.  Auchmuty  v.  Mulcaster.(tt) 
William  Francis  Strudwick,  and  Samuel  Strudwick,  the  grandson,  were 
clearly  aliens.  The  only  distinction  between  the  present  case  and  that 
of  Doe  V.  Acklam  is,  that  the  freehold  of  the  tenement  in  question  was 
not  in  an  English  subject  on  the  28th  of  October,  1795,  but  in  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Now  it  is  true,  that,  as  to  such  lands,  the  incapacity  of 
alienage  was  removed  by  the  37  Geo.  III.  c.  97 ;  and  so  long  as  that 
statute  was  in  operation,  American  citizens  might  hold,  grant,  sell,  or 
devise  these  lands  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  natives.  But  by 
the  twenty-seventh  section  the  Act  is  to  continue  in  force  only  so  long 
as  the  Treaty  shall  be  in  force,  and  no  longer ;  and  the  single  question 
therefore  is,  whether  the  Treaty  was  or  was  not  in  force  in  1819.  On 
this  point  we  have  a  legislative  declaration  in  1805.  *The  45  r^rnii-i 
Geo.  III.  c.  35,  says  in  the  preamble,  <  which  Treaty,  or  so  L  J 
much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  matters  contained  in  the  said  Act  (i.  e.  the 
37  Geo.  III.  c.  97,)  has  now  ceased  and  determined;'  and,  among  the 
matters  contained  in  the  said  Act,  was  the  stipulation  for  excluding  the 
incapacity  arising  from  alienage ;  and  the  same  statute  declares  in  the 
enacting  clause,  that,  <  the  said  Treaty  has  ceased  and  determined.'  By 
that  statute,  and  two  subsequent  Acts,  the  37  Geo.  III.  was  revived,  both 
retrospectively  and  prospectively  ;  but  it  finally  expired  with  the  session 
of  1808.     In  1812  war  broke  out  between  the  two  countries,  which  con- 
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tinued  to  rage  till  a  new  Treaty  was  conclnded  in  1814.  It  is  imposn- 
ble  to  suggest  that  the  Treaty  was  <  oontinning  in  foroe'  in  1813 ;  it  neces- 
sarily ceased  with  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  87  Gko.  III.  o. 
97,  could  not  oontinne  in  operation  a  moment  longer,  without  violating 
the  plainest  words  of  the  Act.  William  Francis  Strudwick  became  then 
and  remained  eyer  afterwards  subject  to  all  the  incapacities  of  alienage. 

«  It  was  said  before  the  Master,  that  the  first  ten  articles  of  the  Treaty 
were  to  be  <  permanent/  which  was  construed  as  synonimous  with  <  per- 
petual;' but  that  is  a  construction  which  the  twenty -eighth  article  does 
not  admit  of.  The  very  first  article  is,  *  that  there  should  be  a  firm  and 
uniyersal  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;'  that  is 
the  first  of  the  articles  supposed  to  be  ever-enduring.  Yet  what  became 
of  it  in  1813  ?  There  are  many  of  the  stipulations  of  the  first  ten  articles 
which  could  not  possibly  be  oWrved  in  a  state  of  war.  The  Vord  <  per- 
manent' is  used,  not  as  synonimous  with  <  perpetual  or  everlasting/  but 
in  opposition  to  a  period  of  duration  expressly  limited.  The  greater 
number  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  were  to  cease  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  years ;  the  first  ten  were  not  to  expire  then,  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time,  they  were  to  continue  so  long  as  a  Treaty  of  peace  was  in  force ; 
but  when  war  took  the  place  of  peace,  and  the  Treaty  had  no  longer  any 
existence,  the  ninth  article  could  not  continue  in  operation. 

«  Even  if  it  were  to  be  held,  in  consequence  of  the  language  of  the 
twentj-eighth  article,  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Treaty  was 
to  make  the  ninth  article  perpetual,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  give  it  that  endurance.  The  Act  makes  no  mention  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  article  of  the  Treaty,  which  remains,  therefore,  a  mere  stipulation 
of  the  Grown,  and  cannot  create  or  extend  an  exemption  from  any  disa- 
bility imposed  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  continuance  of  the  exemp- 
tion could  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  duration  of  the  Act :  the  Act 
was  to  endure  only  so  long  as  <  this  Treaty/  that  is,  the  Treaty  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation  concluded  between  His  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  should  be  in  force ;  and,  most  unquestionably, 
r*f)971  ^^^^  Treaty  was  not  in  force,  when  His  ^Majesty  and  the  United 
L  -I  States  were  carrying  on  hostilities  against  each  other  both  by  sea 
and  land. 

"  The  construction  contended  for  on  the  other  side  would  lead  to  most 
inconvenient  results.  One  consequence  of  it  would  be,  that  all  the  lands 
which,  on  the  28th  October,  1795,  belonged  to  Americans,  are  taken  for 
ever  out  of  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of  England,  and  may,  in  all 
time  to  come,  be  transmitted  to  aliens  by  descent,  devise,  or  conveyance. 

«  Mr.  Wigram,  in  support  of  the  same  line  of  argument,  submitted 
that  the  Treaty  could  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  force,  unless  it  was  in  force 
as  a  whole ;  that  it  could  not  be  in  force  as  a  whole,  after  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  in  it  had  been  broken ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
ceased  to  be  in  force  as  a  whole,  when  the  peace,  the  stipulation  for 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  the  arrangement,  was  exchanged  for  a  state 
of  war.     He  cited  yattel,(cc) — <  We  cannot  consider  the  several  articles 

(z)  Book  ii.  6.  13,  8.  202. 
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of  the  same  Treaty  as  8o  many  partioular  and  independent  Treaties  :  for, 
thoagh  we  do  not  see  the  immediate  connection  between  eyery  one  of  these 
articles,  they  are  all  connected  by  this  common  relation^  that  the  con- 
tracting Powors  pass  them  with  a  view  to  each  other,  by  way  of  compen* 
pensation.  I  should  never,  perhaps,  have  passed  this  article,  if  my  ally 
had  not  granted  me  another,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  has  no  relation  to 
it.  Every  thing  comprehended  in  the  same  Treaty  has  then  the  force 
and  nature  of  reciprocal  promises,  at  least  if  they  are  not  excepted  in  due 
form.  Orotins  says,  very  well,  that  all  the  articles  of  a  Treaty  have  the 
force  of  conditions,  which  by  a  default  are  rendered  null.' 

<<  Mr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Tinney  and  Mr.  Garratt,  in  support 
of  the  title. 

<<  The  Treaty  contains  articles  of  two  difiFerent  descriptions;  some  of 
them  being  temporary,  and  others  of  them  being  intended  to  be  of  per- 
petual obligation.     Of  those  which  were  temporary,  some  were  to  last 
for  a  limited  period ;  such  as  the  various  regulations  concerning  trade 
and  navigation ;  and  some  were  to  continue  so  long  as  peace  subsisted, 
but  being  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  war,  would  necessarily  expire  with 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.     There  were  other  stipulations,  which 
were  to  remain  in  force  in  all  time  to  come,  unaffected  by  the  contingency 
of  peace  or  war.     For  instance,  there  are  clauses  for  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States.    Were  the  boundaries  so  fixed  to  cease  to  be  the 
boundaries  the  moment  that  hostilities  broke  out  f    The  tenth  article  pro- 
vides that  debts  due  to  individuals,  and  moneys  which  they  may  have  in 
the  public  funds  or  private  banks,  shall  not  be  confiscated  in  the  event 
of  war :  that  is  a  stipulation  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as 
from  the  plain  import  *of  the  terms,  was  to  be  a  binding  obliga-  r^c^oo-i 
tion  in  war  as  well  as  peace;  for  it  was  only  to  a  state  of  war  that  I-        -I 
it  was  at  all  applicable;  and,  in  sound  construction,  a  similar  force  must 
be  given  to  the  immediately  preceding  article,  on  which  the  present  ques- 
tion arises.    It  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  inconvenience  which  must 
naturally  arise  from  the  division  of  one  empire  into  two  independent 
States,  the  subjects  of  each  of  which  held  property  situated  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  other ;  and  with  that  view,  it  declares  that  Ame- 
rican citizens,  who  then  held  lands  within  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty, 
should  continue  to  hold  them,  and  have  power  to  grant,  sell,  or  devise 
them  as  if  they  were  natives,  and  that  neither  they,  nor  their  heirs  or 
assigns,  should,  in  respect  of  their  lands,  be  regarded  as  aliens.     The 
efifect  of  it  is  to  exclude,  and  to  exclude  for  ever,  the  principle  of  alienage 
as  to  certain  persons  and  certain  lands  :  there  is  no  limitation  to  its  ope- 
ration ;  it  is  not  confined  to  a  state  of  peace,  or  to  the  individuals  who 
then  held  the  lands;  it  includes  their  heirs  and  assigns  :  they,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  are,  with  respect  to  such  lands,  to  be  considered  as  natives ; 
and  being  considered  as  natives,  their  title  to  hold  the  lands  could  not  be 
affected  by  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  the  two  countries.    The 
twenty-fourth  article  tends  still  further  to  show  that  some  of  the  stipula- 
tions, and  among  these  the  ninth  article,  were  meant  to  be  of  perpetual 
endurance. 

«  Now  the  effect  of  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
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18  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty ;  and  if  that 
article,  according  to  the  sound  construction  of  the  Treaty^  was  to  he  of 
perpetual  ohligationy  the  enactment  of  the  legislature,  carrying  into  effect 
that  which  the  King  had  agreed  to  do,  but  which  his  prerogative  was  not 
competent  to  accomplish,  has  declared  that  Americans  who  held  lands 
within  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty  on  the  28th  of  October,  1795,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  shall  in  all  time  to  come  hold  and  enjoy  them  as 
natives.  It  is  true  that  the  twenty-seventh  section  has  said,  that  the 
Act  shall  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  the  Treaty  of  peace  continues 
in  force ;  but  that  section  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  those  stipula- 
tions which  were  either  of  limited  duration,  or  were  in  their  nature  such 
as  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  existence  of  peace. 

<<  It  has  been  argued,  that  recitals  contained  in  the  45  Gko.  III.  o.  35, 
and  the  two  subsequent  acts,  have  put  a  legislative  construction  on  the 
87  Geo.  III.  c.  95,  and  have  declared  that  the  Treaty,  and  consequently 
the  latter  Act,  had  ceased  and  determined.  But  the  operation  of  a  sta- 
tute is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  recital  of  a  subsequent  statute.  Dore 
p^-QQ,  V.  Gray.(y)  Besides,  'the  acts  of  the  45  Oieo.  III.  and  the  fol- 
1-  -I  lowing  years,  contemplated  only  those  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
which  related  to  commerce  and  navigation,'and  were  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  twelve  years,  unless  they  were  expressly  renewed  for  a  further  period. 

<<  The  ninth  article  was  more  beneficial  to  English  subjects  than  to 
American  citizens ;  and  any  restriction  of  its  fair  operation  would  be  a 
public  mischief,  inasmuch  as  it  would  naturally  lead  America  to  adopt 
a  similar  restriction  of  the  reciprocal  privilege  granted  to  subjects  of  the 
British  Grown. 

<<  Suppose  that  an  American  citizen  who,  on  the  28th  October,  1795, 
held  lands  in  England,  died,  leaving  an  elder  son  bom  in  America,  and 
a  younger  son  bom  in  England*  Had  the  Treaty  and  the  Act  not  been 
made,  the  younger  son,  on  the  father's  death  would  have  inherited  tho 
lands :  under  the  Treaty  and  the  Act  the  eldest  son  was  heir,  and  as 
such  entitled  to  the  property.  Is  it  to  be  said  that,  if  a  war  afterwards 
break  out,  his  interest  is  to  cease,  and  a  title  is  to  accme  to  the  Grown, 
which  never  could  have  had  a  pretext  of  claim,  if  the  devolution  of  the 
property  had  been  regulated  by  the  Common  Law  f 

<<  Mr.  Bickersteth,  in  reply. 

<<The  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

it  i  Tho  relations  which  had  subsisted  between  Great  Britian  and 
America,  when  they  formed  one  empire,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
ninth  section  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  and  made  it  highly  reasonable  that 
the,  subjects  of  the  two  parts  of  the  divided  empire  should,  notwith- 
standing the  separation,  be  protected  in  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  their 
landed  property,  and  the  privileges  of  natives  being  reciprocally  given, 
not  only  to  the  actual  possessors  of  lands,  but  to  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
it  is  a  reasonable  construction  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Treaty 
that  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  should  be  permanent,  and  not  depend 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  peace. 

(y)  2  T.  R.  366. 
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<<  <  The  Act  of  the  87  Qeo.  III.  giyes  full  effeot  to  this  article  of  the 
Treaty  ia  the  strongest  and  clearest  terms ;  and  if  it  be,  as  I  consider 
it,  the  trae  construction  of  this  article,  that  it  was  to  be  permanent,  and 
independent  of  a  state  of  peace  or  war,  then  the  Act  of  Parliament 
must  be  held,  in  the  twenty-fourth  section,  to  declare  this  permanency; 
and  when  a  subsequent  section  provides  that  the  Act  is  to  continue  in 
force  so  long  only  as  a  state  of  peace  shall  subsist,  it  cannot  be  construed 
to  be  directly  repugnant  and  opposed  to  the  twenty-fourth  section,  but 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  such  provisions  of  the  Act  only  as 
would  in  their  nature  depend  upon  a  state  of  peace. 

<<  <  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  title,  and  consider 
that  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  every  American  who  held  lands  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  the  87  Geo.  III.  are,  as 
far  as  regards  these  lands,  to  be  treated,  not  as  aliens,  but  as  native 
ubjects.' " 


*No.  7.  [*680] 

MALTASS  V.   HALTA6S.(2;) 

{Judgment  by  Dr.  Lushingtan) 

<<<Ths  present  inquiry  relates  to  the  personal  property  of  John 
Maltass,  who  died  at  Smyrna,  in  the  year  1842.  The  case  comes  on 
for  judgment  on  an  allegation,  given  in  on  behalf  of  a  son,  propounding 
a  will  executed  in  the  year  1834 ;  the  only  evidence  in  the  cause  being 
the  answers  of  the  widow,  the  other  party  in  the  cause. 

<<  <  My  attention  must  be  first  directed  to  what  I  consider  the  admitted 
facts  of  the  case.  The  deceased  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  of  English  parents, 
who  must,  I  think,  be  presumed  to  have  been  born  British  subjects.  The 
deceased  is  admitted  to  have  passed  his  boyhood  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  education ;  he  went  back  to  Smyrna  where  his  father  was 
engaged  in  trade.  The  deceased  for  many  years  was  occupied  in  commercial 
pursuits,  and  was  a  member  of  a  firm  established  at  Smyrna,  but  which 
was  dissolved  a  considerable  period  before  his  death.  Whether  the 
deceased,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  or  even  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  was  engaged  in  trade,  I  find  no  evidence,  save  that  he 
described  himself  as  a  British  merchant  in  his  will ;  I  have  looked  to 
the  estimates  of  his  property  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  I  find 
some  dark  indicia  that  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  concerns,  but 
nothing  to  lead  to  a  legal  conclusion  that  he  was  engaged  in  trade  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  married  at  Smyrna,  was  constantly  resident 
there,  and  died  there,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children. 

«  <  I  have  to  determine,  upon  these  facts,  what  is  the  law  to  govern 
the  succession  to  his  personalty — the  law  in  this  respect  being  the  same, 
whether  he  has  died  testate  or  intestate.  The  first  question  I  propose 
to  consider  is,  whether,  laying  aside  the  question  of  domicil,  the  deceased 
was  or  not  a  British  subject  ?    Now  assuming  him  to  have  been  bom  of 

U)  Robertson's  Ecclesiastical  Reports  pp.  70-81.    See  also,  3  Gurteis,  231. 
DioiMBEE,  1855 ^24 
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parents  who  were  British  sabjeots,  the  deoeased,  although  born  abroad, 
would  be  a  British  subject^  and  would  owe  allogiaooe  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  this,  whatever  might  be  the  domieil  of  his  parents  or 
of  himself;  the  only  excepted  cases  that  I  know  of  are  those  of  the 
peculiar  instances  of  the  children  of  persons  whose  domieil  was  in  the 
United  States,  prior  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
America.  Such  are  the  oases  of  Doe  v.  Aclom(a)  and  Doe  t.  Mul- 
ca8ter.(6) 

r*53l1  **  *  ^^  °^^^  question  is,  where  was  the  deceased  domi<nled  f  for 
^  -^  *I  take  it  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  law  of  domieil  must  in 
some  shape  govern  the  succession.  But  this  inquiry  will  become 
unnecessary  if  it  should  turn  out  that,  with  respect  to  this  individual 
succession,  the  law  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Turkey  is  the  same ;  for 
when  we  speak  of  the  law  of  domieil,  as  applied  to  the  law  of  succes- 
sion, we  mean,  not  the  general  law,  but  the  law  which  the  country  of 
domieil  applies  to  the  particular  case  under  consideration.  Such  law 
may  be  totally  different  as  applied  to  a  natural-bom  subject  of  the 
country,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Collier  v.  Rivaz.(c)  There  the 
testator  died  domiciled  in  Belgium ;  but,  by  the  Belgian  law,  the  succes- 
sion in  that  case  was  not  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Belgium,  appli- 
cable to  natural-bom  subjects,  but  by  the  law  of  that  country,  applicable 
to  an  English-bora  subject  dying  domiciled  in  Belgium. 

« <  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  deceased  died  domiciled  at  Smyrna, 
the  first  point  is, — what  is  the  law  of  Turkey  as  to  British  subjects 
dying  domiciled  there  7  This  depends  on  the  construction  to  be  put  on 
the  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte.  The  leading  object 
of  these  was  to  protect  British  subjects  trading  to  Smyma,  and,  with 
this  view,  to  modify  the  law  of  Turkey  so  as  to  ensure  them  justice,  so 
far  as  could  be  attained.  It  is,  I  think,  perfectly  clear,  from  the  Treaty, 
independent  of  all  historical  facts,  that  a  residence  in  Smyrna  by  a 
British  merchant  was  contemplated,  and,  if  the  contracting  parties  have 
provided  for  the  case  of  residence,  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that 
they  must  have  intended  to  provide  for  the  case  of  domieil,  if  domieil  in 
Turkey  could  be  acquired  by  the  same  means  as  in  other  countries. 
Judge  Story  says : — «  That  place  is  properly  the  domieil  of  a  person  in 
which  his  habitation  is  fixed  without  any  present  intention  of  removing 
therefrom.''  If  this  be  applicable  to  a  domieil  in  Turkey,  such  a  case 
must  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  trade ;  and,  therefore,  I  conceive  it 
must,  in  legal  contemplation,  have  been  included  when  the  parts  of  the 
Treaty  applicable  to  British  subjects  trading  in  Turkey  came  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  the  more  incline  to  this  opinion,  because,  however  short 
might  have  been  the  residence  of  British  merchants  in  Turkey  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  fact  of  their  permanent  residence  for  many  years  is 
undoubted,  and  some  of  the  Treaties  bear  date  long  after  such  per- 
manent residence  existed.  It  never  could,  I  think,  be  supposed  that 
the  Treaties  did  not  intend  to  protect  British  merchants,  either  com- 

(fl)  2  Barnwell  k  Cresawell,  119.  (b)  lb.  771. 

(c)  2  Cartels,  856. 
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poBiDg  a  hoase  of  trade,  or  oarrying  on  bosiDess  Bingly,  who  for  yeart 
together  resided  in  Smyrna,  having  no  other  habitation,  and  without  any 
intention  of  quitting  Smyrna,  or,  in  other  words,  domiciled  aooording  to 
Judge  Story's  definition. 

a  <  If  it  be  contended,  that,  at  the  time  of  oonolnding  the  Treaties, 
*neither  party  thought  of  British  subjects  domiciled  in  Smyrna,  piceoo-i 
that  may  perhaps  be  true,  for  litUe  indeed  was  known  or  thought  L.  J 
of  domicil,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  in  those  early  times;  but  if 
the  words  of  the  Treaty  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  case,  and  if  the  object 
of  the  Treaties  was  to  apply  to  all  British  merchants,  then  the  applica- 
tion to  a  state  of  circumstances  not  particularly  contemplated,  but  within 
the  general  scope  of  the  Treaties,  would  not  limit  their  construction. 
It  would  not  be  a  camu  amuausy  but  simply  the  use  of  general  terms  to 
attain  a  particular  object,  the  particular  circumstances  which  should  call 
the  compact  into  action  not  beiog  foreseen;  but  the  general  forms 
intended  to  govern  all  cases  falling  within  the  principle,  whether  seen 
or  not  seen.  It  appean  to  me  that  the  passages  in  the  Treaties  which  I 
shall  presently  cite  are  so  wide  in  their  terms  as  to  comprise  all  British 
merchants  resident  in  Smyrna,  and  that  the  only  exception  (which 
proves  the  universality,)  is  the  case  of  a  British  subject  becoming  a 
Mussulman. 

it  i  Perhaps,  also,  there  may  be  another  reason  why  words  distinctly 
appropriate  to  domicil  were  not  used ;  namely,  both  parties  considered 
domicil  in  that  sense  all  but  impossible,  because  the  sense  they  would 
have  attributed  to  it  would  be  a  total  abandonment  of  British  character. 
The  reasons  why  they  may  have  so  thought  I  will  presently  shortly 
discuss. 

« <  I  think,  before  I  close  this  branch  of  my  subject,  that  there  are 
arguments  of  no  small  weight  leading  to  this  coostruction  of  the  Treaties. 
Even  at  this  day,  although  so  many  powerful  minds  have  been  applied 
to  the  question,  there  is  no  universally-agreed  definition  of  the  word 
domicil — ^no  agreed  enumeration  of  the  ingredients  which  constitute 
domicil.  This  is  expressed  in  the  following  remarkable  language  by 
Hertins :  <<  Verum  in  iU  definiendU  mirum  est  quam  mtdant  Ihctore9j\d) 
Indeed,  I  think  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  defini* 
tions  of  this  word.  The  gradation  from  residence  to  domicil  consists 
both  of  circumstances  and  intention ;  nice  distinctions  have  and  must 
prevail,  such  as  cannot  be  defined  beforehand.  Hence,  if  the  Treaties 
did  not  apply  to  domicil,  as  residence  would  often  become  fused  into 
domicil,  British  merchants,  and,  in  case  of  their  deaths,  their  families, 
would  find  themselves  suddenly,  and  contrary  to  their  intention,  and  to 
the  presumption  of  intention,  subject  to  a  code  of  laws  wholly  contrary 
to  their  religious  persuasions,  theii^  feelings,  customs,  and  contemplation 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  families;  and, 
be  it  observed,  the  law  of  Turkey  would  come  into  operation  (if  resi- 
dence became  domicil,)  not  only  on  property  after  death,  but  during 
the  life ;  and  an  individual  might  be  living  in  Turkey  out  of  the  pro- 

[d)  1  Hertiai,  Oper.  8.  4,  n.  3,  p.  120,  (edit.  1716.) 
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tection  of  any  Treaty.  I  know  not  what  would  be  (if  the  case  were 
P^goQ-i  capable  of  arising  the  law  of  Turkey  applicable  *lo  British 
I-  J  merchants  so  domiciled,  bat  certainly  entire  eabjection  to 
Tnrkish  laws  would  be  a  grievous  evil  to  British  merchants  of  Ghrisdan 
belief,  endeation,  and  habits. 

« <  All  these  reasons  appear  to  me  to  operate  most  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  liberal  and  extended  construction  of  the  Treaties ;  in  my  opinion  the 
contracting  parties  never  contemplated  the  anomaly  which  a  contrary  con- 
struction would  lead  to. 

« <  With  regard  then  to  the  parts  of  the  Treaties  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion we  are  now  discussing,  to  wit,  whether  the  Treaties  extend  to  a  per- 
manent residence,  and  not  merely  to  a  temporary  visit.  The  Treaties 
commence  at  an  early  period,  but  they  are  all  included  in  the  Treaty  of 
the  Dardanelles  (1809.)  Now,  in  the  construction  of  Treaties  of  this 
description,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  same  nicety  of  strict  definition 
as  in  modern  documents,  such  as  deeds,  or  Acts  of  Parliament;  it  has 
never  been  the  habit  of  those  engaged  in  diplomacy  to  use  legal  accuracy, 
but  rather  to  adopt  more  liberal  terms.  I  think,  in  construing  these 
Treaties,  we  ought  to  look  at  all  the  historical  circumstances  attending 
them,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  true  intention  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  to  give  the  widest  scope  to  the  language  of  the  Treaties,  in 
order  to  embrace  within  it  all  the  objects  intended  to  be  included. 

<<<The  first  begins  by  stating,  <ahat  there  had  existed  a  good  under- 
standing and  an  amity  between  the  King  of  England  (Charles  II.)  and 
the  Porte.  And  it  was  granted  to  him  (Charles  II.)  that  his  subjects  and 
their  interpreters  might  safely  and  securely  trade  in  these  our  dominions." 
The  first  article  stipulates :  <<  that  the  English  nation  and  merchants,  and 
all  other  merchants  sailing  under  the  Englbh  flag,  with  their  ships  and 
vessels,  and  merchandise  of  all  descriptions,  shall  and  may  pass  safely  by 
sea,  and  go  and  come  into  our  dominions,  without  any  the  least  prejudice 
or  molestation  being  given  to  their  persons,  property,  or  effects,  by  any 
person  whatever." 

it  t  At  this  period  one  of  the  objects  to  be  attained,  was  not  simply  per- 
mission to  carry  on  trade,  but  protection  from  the  Turkish  corsairs  and 
pirates  of  that  country,  and  that  not  merely  confined  to  English  merchants, 
but  extended  to  all  those  who  should  accept  the  guarantee  of  the  English 
flag. 

« <  Let  us  look  to  another  part  of  the  Treaty.  The  fifteenth  article 
says :  <<  all  Englishmen  and  subjects  of  England,  who  shall  dwell  or  re- 
side in  our  dominions,  whether  they  be  married  or  single,  artizan  or  mer- 
chants, shall  be  exempt  firom  all  tribute."  These  words  <<  dwell  or 
reside,"  clearly  contemplate  not  a  temporary  but  a  permanent  residence. 
I  think  also  that  the  reference  to  <<  married  persons"  indicates  the  same 
intention,  for  the  residence  of  persons  in  that  state  is  generally  looked  at 
as  of  a  more  permanent  and  fixed  character  than  that  of  mere  ordinary 
traders. 

r^fLOA-y  ''  'Then  it  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  oonsuls 
L  J  in  *the  different  ports,  and  <<  that  any  dispute  between  the  Eng- 
lish themselves  shall  be  decided  by  their  own  ambassador  or  consul;"  so 
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that  the  Treaty  contemplates  a  residence  nnder  the  protection  of  national 
consuls. 

<<  <  Now  I  do  not  intend  to  go  through  the  Treaty  in  detul :  the  six* 
teenth  and  eighteenth  articles  relate  generally  to  the  privileges  granted 
to  English  subjects  perfectly  distinct  from  resident  Turkish  subjects. 
The  twenty-sixth  article  provides:  <<that  in  case  any  Englishman  or 
other  person  subject  to  that  nation,  or  navigating  under  its  fiag,  shall 
happen  to  die  in  our  sacred  dominions,  our  fiscal  and  other  officers  shall 
not  upon  pretence  of  its  not  being  known  to  whom  the  property  belongs, 
interpose  any  opposition  or  violence,  by  taking  or  seising  the  effects  that 
may  be  found  at  his  death,  but  they  shall  be  delivered  up  to  such  English- 
man, whoever  he  may  be,  to  whom  the  deceased  may  have  left  them  by 
will/'  This  then,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  must  refer  to  a 
will  made  according  to  the  law  of  England,  for  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
power  of  testacy  by  the  law  of  Turkey.  The  article  goes  on :  <<  and  if 
he  shall  have  died  intestate  (this  means  intestate  by  the  law  of  England) 
the  property  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  English  consul,  or  if  there  be 
no  consul,  in  that  ease  the  property  shall  be  sent  over  to  England  in  the 
next  ship.''  Now  this  section  alone  goes  the  length  of  saying,  not  merely 
that  the  property  of  a  person  accidentally  dying  in  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions shall  be  delivered  up,  but  it  contemplates  the  case  of  a  person  per- 
manently resident  there.  The  forty-sixth  article  contemplates  the  case 
of  an  Englishman  permanently  resident  in  Smyrna.  <<  If  any  interpreter 
shall  die,  if  he  be  an  Englishman,  proceeding  from  England,  all  his  effects 
shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  ambassador  or  consul ;  but  if  he  be  a 
subject  of  our  dominions,  they  shall  be  delivered  up  to  his  next  heir." 
The  forty-ninth  article  speaks  of  <<  merchants,  of  the  aforesaid  nation.'* 
The  sixty-first  article  is  to  this  effect :  <<  If  any  Englishman  shall  turn 
Turk,  and  it  shall  be  represented  and  proved  that,  besides  his  own  goods, 
he  has  in  his  hands  any  property  belonging  to  another  person  in  England, 
BQch  property  shall  be  taken  from  him,  and  delivered  up  to  the  ambassa- 
dor or  consul,  that  they  may  convey  the  same  to  the  owner  thereof." 

<<  <  What  is  the  effect  of  this  article  J  If  an  Englishman  turns  a  Turk, 
his  property  will  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Turkey ;  but  if  he  has  in  his 
hands  the  property  of  any  Englishman,  that  will  be  regulated  by  the  law 
of  England.  So  that  the  case  of  an  Englishman  becoming  a  Turk,  and 
so  becoming  subject  to  the  law  of  Turkey,  is  contemplated,  and  "  expres- 
sto  uniuB  est  excluno  aherius^" 

« <  The  ninth  article  of  the  latter  Treaty  provides,  that  English  consuls 
shall  not  be  named  from  among  the  subjects  of  the  Porte.  Generally 
speaking,  a  cofutU  does  not  acquire  a  domicilhy  residence;  *but  ^41505-1 
here  a  distinction  is  made  between  British  subjects  resident  at  >-  -1 
Smyrna,  and  those  who  are  not  Britbh  subjects. 

<<  <  If,  then,  the  Treaty  be  applicable  to  British  merchants  resident  or 
domiciled,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  Smyrna,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  decide  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  succession 
to  personal  estate,  namely,  that  it  is  to  follow  the  law  of  England. 

« <  As  to  the  case  of  Moore  v.  Budd,(e)  I  consider  that  my  opinion  does 

(0)  4  Haggard,  362. 
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not  militate  against  that  case,  or  the  eonstniction  of  the  Treaty  with  Spain- 
This  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  will  there  proponnded  was  invalid  by 
the  law  of  Spain,  and,  though  more  doubtfully,  by  the  law  of  England. 
It  held  that  the  deceased  was  domiciled  in  Spain,  never  mentioning  the 
Treaty.  Indeed,  not  even  in  the  argument  was  the  Treaty  alluded  te, 
—no  allegation  on  that  point  was  given  in, — ^no  answers  were  taken;  the 
King's  Advocate  of  the  day  declined  to  argue  the  point,  and  not  a  single 
word  appears  in  that  case  upon  the  construction  of  the  Treaty.  In  my 
opinion,  then,  the  effect  of  the  Treaties  is,  that  the  law  of  Great  Britain 
idll  operate  on  property  left  by  a  British  merchant  in  the  situation  of  the 
deceased ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  distinction  even  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  having  ceased  to  carry  on  trade. 

<<  <  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  conclude  myself  on  this  latter  point.  I 
think  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  this  respect  are  meagre;  but,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  to  the  contnuy,  the  conclusion  I  must  draw  is,  that  such 
is  the  law  of  England,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  law  of  Scotland; 
but  I  must  take  care  that  I  do  not  confuse  the  case  on  this  point.  I  con* 
sider  the  deceased  was  domiciled  in  England,  and  not  in  Scotland,  or  in 
a  colony ;  for  great  difficulty  would  have  arisen  had  the  deceased  been 
domiciled  in  Scotland,  and  a  new  question,  if  he  had  been  domiciled  in 
British  Guiana.  I  take  the  deceased  to  be  domiciled  in  England.  The 
will  last  made  is  a  nullity, — ^it  is  not  properly  executed ;  the  will  of  1834 
must,  therefore,  receive  probate;  that  will  was  valid  by  the  law  at  the 
time  when  it  was  executed,  and  nothing  that  has  since  passed  has  had  the 
effect  of  revoking  it. 

<<<I  wish  to  observe,  that  I  am  desirous  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
given  an  opinion  upon  any  question  not  necessary  to  be  decided  in  this 
case ;  my  judgment  therefore,  does  not  affect  the  question  of  domicil,  if 
the  deceased  was,  in  the  legal  sense,  domiciled  in  Turkey ;  and  if  the  law 
of  domicil  does  prevail,  the  law  of  Turkey,  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty, 
says,  that  in  such  case  the  succession  to  personal  estate  shall  be  governed 
by  the  British  law  :  if  he  was  not  domiciled  in  Turkey,  but  in  England, 
then  the  law  of  England  prevails,  proprto  vigore. 
r«5Hf)l  ^'  '^  ^^^  ^^  opinion,  Uierefore,  whether  a  British  subject  can 
L  J  or  *cannot  acquire  a  Turkish  domicil;  but  this  I  must  say, — ^I 
think  every  presumption  is  against  the  intention  of  British  Christian  sub- 
jects voluntarily  becoming  domiciled  in  the  dominions  of  the  Porte.  As 
to  British  subjects,  originally  Mussulmen,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  or  be- 
coming Mussulmen,  the  same  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  them  as  Lord 
StoweU  has  said  does  apply  in  cases  of  a  total  and  entire  difference  of 
religion,  customs,  and  habits. 

<<  <  I  pronounce  in  favour  of  this  will,  costs  out  of  the  estate.' " 
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No.  8. 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  BU6S0-DUTCH  LOAN. 

An  Act  to  carry  into  tfftei  a  Convention  made  between  Hu  Majeity  and 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Emperor  of  aUthe  RusMas.(f) 

[28th  June,  1815.] 

Whereas  by  a  Convention  signed  at  London  on  the  19th  day  of  May, 
1815;  between  His  Majesty  on  the  one  part,  and  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russiaa  respectively  on  the  other,  the 
following  articles,  among  others,  were  agreed  upon ;  that  is  to  say.  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  thereby  engaged  to  take  upon  himself 
a  part  of  the  capital,  and  arrears  of  interest  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1816,  of 
the  Russian  loan  made  in  Holland  through  the  intervention  of  the  House 
of  Hope  and  Company,  in  Amsterdam,  to  the  amount  of  the  twenty-five 
millions  of  florins  Dutch  currency;  the  annual  interest  of  which  sum, 
together  with  an  annual  payment  for  the  liquidation  of  the  same  as  there- 
inafter specified,  should  be  borne  by  and  become  a  charge  upon  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands ;  and  His  Majesty  engaged  on  his  part  to  recom- 
mend to  his  Parliament  to  enable  him  to  take  upon  himself  an  equal 
capital  of  the  said  Russian  loan,  videlicet^  twenty-five  millions  of  florins 
Dutch  currency ;  the  annual  interest  of  which  sum,  together  with  an 
annual  payment  for  the  liquidation  of  the  same,  as  thereinafter  specified, 
should  be  borne  by  and  become  a  charge  upon  the  Government  of  His 
Majesty ;  and  the  future  charge  to  which  his  said  Belgio  Majesty  and 
His  Majesty  should  be  respectively  liable  in  equal  shares  on  account  of 
the  said  debt,  was  to  consist  of  an  annual  interest  of  five  per  centum  on 
the  said  capitals,  each  of  twenty-five  millions,  together  with  a  sinking 
fund  of  one  per  centum  for  the  extinction  of  the  same,  the  said  sinking 
fund  being  subject  however  to  be  increased,  on  the  demand  of  the  Russian 
Government,  to  any  annual  sum  not  exceeding  three  per  centum,  the 
same  to  be  payable  till  the  capital  of  the  *said  debt  should  be  r^t^oY-i 
fully  discharged,  when  the  aforesaid  charge  for  interest  and  sink-  ^  ^ 
ing  fund  should  wholly  cease  to  be  borne  by  his  said  Belgio  Majesty  and 
His  Majesty  respectively )  and  His  said  Belgic  Majesty  and  His  Majesty 
respectively  bound  themselves,  on  or  before  the  usual  day  or  days  in 
each  year  on  which  the  interest  on  the  said  debt  should  be  due  and  pay- 
able, to  deposit  with  the  agent  of  the  Russian  Government  in  Holland, 
their  respective  proportions  of  the  said  interest  and  sinking  fund,  as  above 
specified :  Provided  always,  that  previously  to  the  advance  of  each  suo- 
cessive  instalment  so  to  be  paid,  the  said  agent  shall  be  authorized  to 
furnish  a  certificate  to  each  of  the  said  two  high  contracting  parties,  d»* 
daring  that  the  preceding  instalment  had  been  duly  applied  in  discharge 
of  the  interest,  and  in  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  said  debt,  together 
with  the  corresponding  payments  on  account  of  the  Russian  Government 
on  that  part  of  the  debt  which  should  remain  a  charge  on  the  said  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  further  agreed,  that  the  Russian  Government  should 

(/)  66  Qeo.  III.  cap.  116. 
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ooDtinne  as  heretofore  to  be  secaritj  to  the  creditorB  for  the  whole  of  the 
said  loan,  and  should  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  same ; 
the  Governments  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  His  Britannic 
Majestj;  remaining  liable  and  bound  to  the  Government  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  for  the  punctual  discharge  as  above  of  their  respective  pro- 
portions of  the  said  charge ;  and  it  was  thereby  understood  and  agreed 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  said  payments  on  the  part 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  His  Majesty  as  aforesaid,  should 
cease  and  determine,  should  the  possession  and  sovereignty  (which  God 
forbid)  of  the  Belgic  Provinces  at  any  time  pass  or  be  severed  from  the 
dominions  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  previous  to  the 
complete  liquidation  of  the  same ;  and  it  was  also  understood  and  agreed 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  payments  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  His  Majesty  as  aforesaid,  should 
not  be  interrupted  in  the  event  (which  God  forbid)  of  a  war  breaking  out 
between  any  of  the  three  high  contracting  parties ;  the  Government  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rassias  being  actually  bound  to  its 
creditors  by  a  similar  agreement :  And  whereas  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  resolved  that  provision  be  made  for  enabling  His 
Majesty  to  defray  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  execution 
of  the  said  Convention  :  May  it  therefore  please  your  Majesty  that  it  may 
be  enacted;  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  for  the  time 
being  respectively,  shall  be  and  he  and  they  is  and  are  hereby  empowered 
from  time  to  time,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Great  Britain,  to 
r*^^81  ^^^®  ^  ^  issued  such  *8ums  of  money  as  shall  be  required  for 
I-  J  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  such  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
said  Russian  loan  as  is  agreed  to  be  borne  by  His  Majesty  as  aforesaid, 
and  also  for  the  payment  of  a  sinking  fund  of  one  pound  per  centum,  or 
not  exceeding  three  pounds  per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  said 
part  of  the  said  capital,  for  the  extinction  of  the  same,  as  and  when  the 
same  may  from  time  to  time  respectively  become  payable,  and  so  long  as 
the  same  should  be  payable  conformably  to  the  tenor  of  His  Majesty's 
engagements,  as  specified  in  the  said  Conventions  respectively,  and  also 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  pay  and  satisfy  all  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  execution  of  this  Act. 

IL  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  Lord  High  Treasurer  or 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  for  the  time  being,  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  shall  lay  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  within  twenty 
days  after  the  commencement  of  every  session,  an  account  up  to  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December  then  next  preceding,  of  the  totel  sums  which 
shall  from  time  to  time  have  been  issued  and  applied  by  virtue  of  this 
Act  for  paying  and  satisfying  the  interest  on  the  said  part  of  the  said 
loan  so  agreed  to  be  borne  by  His  said  Majesty,  on  all  or  any  of  the  said 
securities,  and  towards  paying  and  satisfying  the  principal  thereof  (in 
case  the  principal  of  any  of  the  said  securities  shall  then  have  been  paid) 
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and  also  for  paying  tbe  expenses  of  carrying  this  Act  into  execution  and 
the  sinking  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  same;  and  such  account  shall 
also  specify  how  much  of  the  said  part  of  the  said  loan  has  been  discharged 
and  how  much  remains  to  be  discharged. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Lord 
High  Treasurer  or  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury ,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them  for  the  time  being,  to  appoint  such  officers  and  clerks  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  for  carrying  this  Act  into  execution ;  and  to 
grant  such  salaries  and  compensations  to  the  said  officers  and  clerks,  for 
their  trouble  and  labour  therein,  as  they  may  think  fit  and  reasonable  in 
that  behalf. 

lY.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  Act  may  be  altered,  varied, 
or  repealed,  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  Session  of  Parliament. 


An  Act  to  enable  HU  Majetty  to  carry  into  effect  a  Convention  made  be- 
tween  His  said  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  aU  the  Ruusias.{g/) 

[3d  August,  1832.] 

Whereas  by  a  Convention  made  and  signed  at  London  on  the  16th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  1831,  between  His  Majesty  and  rvcoq-i 
*the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rossias,  His  said  Majesty  and  the  said  L  -1 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  considering  that  the  events  which  had  occurred 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  since  the  year  1830,  had 
Tendered  it  necessary  that  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  should 
examine  the  stipulations  of  their  Convention  of  the  19th  day  of  May, 
1815,  as  well  as  of  the  additional  article  annexed  thereto,  considering 
that  such  examination  had  led  the  two  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
conclusion  that  complete  agreement  did  not  exist  between  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  that  Convention,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  the  separation  that  had  taken  place  between 
the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
but,  that,  on  referring  to  the  object  of  the  above-mentioned  Convention 
of  the  19th  day  of  May,  1815,  it  appeared  that  that  object  was  to  afford 
to  Great  Britain  a  guarantee  that  Russia  would  on  all  questions  concern- 
ing Belgium  identify  her  policy  with  that  which  the  Court  of  London 
had  deemed  the  best  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  just  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  secure  to  Russia  the  payment 
of  a  portion  of  her  old  Dutch  debt,  in  consideration  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  which  she  had  given  her  adhesion, 
arrangements  which  remained  in  full  force,  their  said  Majesties,  being 
desirous  that  the  same  principles  should  continue  to  govern  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  special  tie  which  the  Convention  of  the  19th 
day  of  May,  1815,  had  formed  between  the  two  Courts  should  be  main- 
tained, agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles,  among  others; 
that  is  to  say, 

Article  I. — In  virtue  of  the  considerations  above  specified,  His  Britan- 

(y)  2  &  3  Wm.  lY.  cap.  81. 
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nio  Majesty  engages  to  recommend  to  hia  Parliament  to  enable  him 
to  undertake  to  oontinne  on  his  part  the  payments  stipnlated  in  the 
Convention  of  the  19th  day  of  May,  1815,  aoeording  to  the  mode 
and  until  the  completion  of  the  sum  fixed  for  Great  Britain  in  the 
said  Convention : 
Article  Il.-^In  virtue  of  the  same  considerations,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias  engages  that  if  (which  GxmI  forbid)  the 
arrangements  agreed  upon  for  the  independenoe  and  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  two  high  Powers 
are  equally  bound,  should  be  endangered  by  the  course  of  events, 
he  will  not  contract  any  other  engagement  without  a  previous  agree- 
ment with  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  his  formal  assent : 
And  whereas  the  said  Convention  has  been  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  were  exchanged  on  the  21st  day  of  June  last :  And  whereas  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  said  Convention  of  the  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
1815,  between  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  His  late 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias,  to  which  His  late  Majesty  King 
GteoTge  III.  agreed  to  be  a  party,  mentioned  in  the  said  recited  Conven- 
r*5401  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  November,  *1831,  His  Majesty  the  Eang 
1-        -1  of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  first  article  thereof,  engaged  to  take 
upon  himself  a  part  of  the  capital  and  arrears  of  interest  to  the  let  day 
of  January,  1816,  of  the  Russian  loan  made  in  Holland  through  the  in* 
tervention  of  the  House  of  Hope  and  Company  in  Amsterdam,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  millions  of  florins  Dutch  currency,  the  annual  inte- 
rest of  which  sum,  together  with  an  annual  payment  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  same,  as  thereafter  specified,  should  be  borne  by  and  become  a 
eharge  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  engaged  on  his  part 
to  recommend  to  his  Parliament  to  enable  him  to  take  upon  himself  an 
equal  capital  of  the  said  Russian  loan,  videlicet^  twenty-five  millions  of 
florins  Dutch  currency,  the  annual  interest  of  which  sum,  together  with 
an  annual  payment  for  the  liquidation  of  the  same,  as  thereafter  specified, 
should  be  borne  by  and  become  a  charge  upon  the  Government  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty :  And  by  the  second  article  it  was  provided  that  the 
future  charge  to  which  their  said  Belgic  and  Britannic  Migesties  should 
be  respectively  liable  in  equal  shares,  on  account  of  the  said  debt,  was 
to  consist  of  an  annual  interest  of  five  per  centum  on  the  said  capitals, 
each  of  twenty-five  millions  of  florins,  together  with  a  sinking  fund  of  one 
per  centum  for  the  extinction  of  the  same,  the  said  sinking  fund  being 
subject  however  to  be  increased,  on  the  demand  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, to  any  annual  sum  not  exceeding  three  per  centum,  the  same  to  be 
payable  till  the  capital  of  the  said  debt  should  be  fully  discharged,  when 
the  aforesaid  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  should  wholly  cease 
to  be  borne  by  their  said  Belgic  and  Britannic  Majesties  respectively : 
And  by  the  third  article  their  said  Belgic  and  Britannic  Majesties  respec- 
tively bound  themselves,  on  or  before  the  usual  day  or  days  in  each  year 
on  which  the  interest  on  the  said  debt  should  be  due  and  payable,  to 
deposit  with  the  agent  of  the  Russian  Government  in  Holland  their  re- 
spective proportions  of  the  said  interest  and  sinking  fund  as  above  speci- 
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fied :  Prorided  always,  that  previooaly  to  the  adranee  of  each  saooesBive 
instalment  so  to  be  paid  the  said  agent  should  be  anthoriied  to  famish  a 
certificate  to  each  of  the  said  two  high  contracting  parties,  declaring  that 
the  preceediog  instalment  had  been  duly  applied  in  discharge  of  the  inte- 
rest and  in  redaction  of  the  principal  of  the  said  debt,  together  with  the 
corresponding  payments  on  accoant  of  the  Rossian  Oovernment  on  that 
part  of  the  debt  which  should  remain  a  charge  on  the  said  Government : 
And  by  the  fourth  article  it  was  provided  that  the  Russian  Government 
should  continue  as  theretofore  to  be  security  to  the  creditors  for  the  whole 
of  the  said  loan,  and  should  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
same,  the  Governments  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  remaining  liable  and  bound  to  the  G<>vemment  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  each  for  the  punctual  discharge  as  above  of  the  respec- 
tive proportions  *of  the  said  charge :  And  by  the  fifth  article  it  r«f:4|-i 
was  thereby  understood  and  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  >-  -I 
parties,  that  the  said  payments  on  the  part  of  their  Majesties  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  aforesaid  should  cease 
and  determine  should  the  possession  and  sovereignty  (which  God  forbid) 
of  the  Belgic  Provinces  at  any  time  pass  or  be  severed  from  the  domin- 
ions of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  previous  to  the  complete 
liquidation  of  the  same ;  and  it  was  also  understood  and  agreed  between 
the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  payments  on  the  part  of  their  Ma- 
jesties the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as 
aforesaid  should  not  be  interrupted  in  the  event  (which  God  forbid)  of  a 
war  breaking  out  between  any  of  the  three  high  contracting  parties,  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  being  actually 
bound  to  its  creditors  by  a  similar  agreement :  And  whereas  an  Act  passed 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  III. 
for  canying  into  eflfect  the  said  last-mentioned  Convention :  And  whereas 
it  is  expedient  that  His  Majesty  should  be  enabled  to  carry  into  effect 
the  said  Convention  of  the  16th  day  of  November,  1831 :  be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Bang's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorised,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  separation  between 
the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  continue  the  payments  stipulated  in  the  said  Convention  of  the  19th 
day  of  May,  1815,  according  to  the  mode  and  until  the  completion  of  the 
sum  fixed  for  Great  Britain  in  the  said  last-mentioned  Convention,  and 
to  complete  and  carry  into  effect  in  all  other  respects  the  stipulations  of 
the  said  last-mentioned  Convention,  and  of  the  said  Convention  of  the 
16th  day  of  November,  1831 }  and  all  the  powers  given  by  the  said  re- 
cited Act  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Treasuiy 
or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  for  enabling  His  Majesty  to  make  the  pay- 
ments required,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in  the 
execution  of  the  said  Convention  of  the  19th  day*of  May,  1816,  and  all 
the  enactments  in  the  said  Act  contained,  shall  be  and  continue  in  force, 
and  shall  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  completion  and  carrying  into 
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effect  the  stipttlations  of  the  said  GoBvention  of  the  19th  day  of  May, 
1815,  and  of  the  said  Gonyention  of  the  16th  day  of  November,  1831. 
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BIGHTS  or  SOYEBKIGNB OASES  BELATING  TO. 

No.  1. 
The  Columbian  government  v,  Roth9child.{h) 

The  bill  commenoed  as  follows  : — 

« <  GomplaiDing,  show  unto  your  Lordship,  the  GoTerameBt  of  the 
State  of  Golumbia,  and  his  Excellency  Don  Manuel  Jos^  Hurtado,  a 
oitisen  of  the  said  State,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  same  to 
the  Gourt  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  now  residing  at  No.  33,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square,  in  the  parish  of  Mary-le-Bone,  in  the  Gonnty 
of  Middlesex.'  It  stated  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Golumbia,  haying  on  the  30th  June,  1823,  decreed  that 
a  loan  to  the  extent  of  thirty  millions  of  hard  dollars,  being  about 
7,500,000/.  sterling,  should  be  raised  upon  the  credit,  and  for  the  service 
of  that  State,  Manuel  Antonia  Arrubla  and  Francisco  Montoya,  citizens 
of  that  State,  were,  under  the  decree,  appointed  Gommissioners  of  the 
State  for  raising  the  loan,  with  the  most  ample  powers  and  authorities 
to  negotiate  and  contract  for  it  on  such  terms  as  might  seem  to  them 
most  advantageous  to  the  State,  and  to  pledge,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
principal  and  payment  of  the  interest,  the  branches  of  the  revenue  of 
that  State,  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the  decree  :  that  the  Gom- 
missioners, in  pursuance  of  the  powers  and  authorities  so  given  to  them, 
in  April,  1824,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Lyon  Abraham  Gold- 
schmidt,  since  deceased,  and  Maurice  Jacob  Herts,  then  carrying  on 
business  under  the  firm  of  B.  A.  Goldschmidt  &  Go.,  for  raising  a  loan 
of  4,750,000/.  sterling,  on  the  credit  and  for  the  service  of  the  State  of 
Golumbia,  and  that  Messrs.  Lyon  Abraham  Goldschmidt  and  Maurice 
Jacob  Hertz,  having  agreed  to  be  employed  in  raising  it,  a  memorandum 
of  agreement,  dated  the  14th  of  April,  1824,  was  executed,  by  or  on 
behalf  of  Arrubla  and  Montoya,  of  the  one  part,  and  Messrs.  Gold- 
schmidt &  Co.  of  the  other  part;  and  that  in  pursuance  of  a  stipulation, 
contained  in  that  memorandum,  a  complete  agreement  in  writing,  dated 
the  15th  of  May,  1824,  and  made  between  Arrubla  and  Montoya,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Golumbia,  of  the  one  part,  and   Messrs. 

r«5431  ^'  '^'  ^^'l^^'^^^^™^^^  ^  Co-9  0^  ^^^  0^^®^  V^^y  ^^8  prepared  *and 
I-  -I  executed,  and  thereby  Arrubla  and  Montoya,  engaged  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Golumbia,  to  grant  a  general  mortgage-bond 
for  4,750,000/.  sterling,  and  to  deliver  to  Goldschmidt  &  Co.,  in  a  pro- 

(A)  1  Symons's  ReportSi  p.  94.    (Not.  1826.) 
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per  state  for  oiroulationy  23,150  oertifioates,  which  were  to  he  signed  by 
the  plaintiff  Hurtado ;  that  the  mortgage-bond  shoold  be  considered  as 
an  absolate,  inviolable,  and  indestructible  pledge,  mortgage,  and  security 
on  all  the  revenues  of  the  State  of  Columbia,  present  and  future :  that 
all  moneys,  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Hurtado,  and  that  his  receipts  should  be  a  full  discharge  to^Goldschmidt 
&  Go. ;  and  all  arrangements  which  Goldschmidt  &  Oo.  might  make  with 
him  respecting  the  execution  of  the  Agreement,  or  any  other  matters  or 
things  proceeding  from,  or  connected  with  the  loan,  were  thereby 
approved  of  by  Arrubla  and  Montoya,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  the  State ;  and  Arrubla  and  Montoya  did  thereby,  as  agents  of  the 
State,  and  by  virtue  of  the  decree  and  of  the  powers  and  authorities 
vested  in  them,  bind  the  State  of  Columbia,  and  all  the  public  authori- 
ties thereof,  which  did  then  or  might  thereafter  exist,  or  perform  faith- 
fully and  truly  all  the  therein  foregoing  engagements  and  conditions. 

<<  The  bill  then  stated  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  Columbia,  by  a  decree  dated  the  Ist  of  May,  1825,  ratified  this  agree- 
ment, and  that  it  was  immediately  after  its  execution  carried  into  effect ; 
that  Hurtado  advanced  and  paid  to  Ooldschmidt  &  Co.,  on  the  account 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  Columbia,  57,000/.  sterling,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1824,  41,000/.  sterling  in  June,  1824,  and  20,927/.  2f. 
6d.  on  the  29th  July,  1825 ;  and  that  Goldschmidt  &  Co.  did,  at  divers 
times,  during  the  years  1824  and  1825,  on  the  application  and  under 
the  sanction  of  Hurtado,  as  the  representative  of  the  State  of  Columbia, 
purchase  and  ship  for  the  use,  and  on  the  account  and  at  the  risk  of  the 
Government  of  that  State,  considerable  quantities  of  shot,  muskets, 
gunpowder  and  other  military  stores,  and  also  of  doubloons,  dollars,  gold 
bullion,  silver  bullion  and  other  treasure,  all  which  stores  and  treasure 
were  consigned  to  the  agent  for  the  time  being  of  that  State  at  Cartha- 
gena,  or  elsewhere  in  South  America ;  and,  on  occasion  of  such  shipments 
being  made,  the  bills  of  lading  and  invoices  of  the  articles  so  shipped 
were  handed  to  Hurtado,  by  Goldschmidt  &  Co.,  who  placed  the  costs  of 
these  articles,  and  the  amount  of  the  charges  of  purchasing  and  shipping 
the  same,  to  the  debit  of  the  Government  of  Columbia,  against  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan,  and  that  Goldschmidt  &  Co.  did  also,  on  the  credit  of 
the  coming  proceeds  of  the  loan,  from  time  to  time  pay  drafts  or  bills  of 
exchange  drawn,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  State  of  Columbia, 
on  Hurtado,  and  which  were  by  him  made  payable  at  the  house  of  Gold- 
schmidt &  Co.  and  debited  the  Government  of  Columbia  with  the 
amount  *of  the  payments ;  and  that  they  also,  during  and  since  r^cfcii-i 
the  year  1825,  from  time  to  time,  in  compliance  with  the  stipu-  L  -1 
lations  in  the  agreement  of  the  15th  of  May,  1824,  and  by  the  directions 
of  Hurtado,  purchase  up  a  considerable  number  of  the  certificates  issued 
in  respect  of  the  loan,  for  the  sinking  fund  of  the  loan,  and,  with  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  paid  by  them  for  these  certificates,  and 
of  the  costs  of  brokerage  for  the  purchase  thereof,  they  debited  the 
Government  of  Columbia  against  the  proceeds  of  the  loan :  and,  that, 
by  these  dealings  and  transactions  between  B.  A.  Goldschmidt  &  Co.^ 
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and  the  Government  of  Columbia,  there  Babsiated  an  aceonnt  between 
them  which  had  never  been  settled. 

«  The  bill  prayed  that  an  account  might  be  taken  of  all  sums  received 
by  Goldschmidt  &  Co.  for  or  on  account  of  the  Government  of  Columbia, 
and  of  all  sums  paid  and  expended  by  them,  unto,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Government ;  and  that  what,  on  the  balance  of  such  accounts,  should 
appear  to  be  due  and  owing  from  the  firm,  might  be  paid  to  Hurtado, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Columbian  Gt>vemment. 

«  To  this  bill  the  defendants  demurred  for  want  of  equity. 

"  The  Attorney-General  and  Mc.  Pemberton  for  the  demurrer : — 

<<  <  No  persons  appear  before  the  Court  in  a  character  which  enables 
them  to  sustain  this  bill.  The  plaintiffs  are  described  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Columbia,  and  Don  Manuel  Jose  Hurtado  joins 
as  a  citizen  of  that  State. 

ti  i  There  is  no  mutuality  in  this  case.  For  suppose  it  were  necessary 
for  the  defendants  to  file  a  cross-bill,  how  are  the  plaintiffs  in  this  bill 
to  be  described  when  made  defendants  f  How  is  a  subpoena  to  issue 
against  them  ?  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  have  a  subpoana  against  Don 
Jos^  Hurtado  ?  Certainly  not ,  for  it  has  been  decided  that  an  ambas- 
sador does  not  represent  his  Government  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  relates  to  what  is  called  the  State  of  Columbia,  Hurtado 
has  no  right  to  sue,  nor  can  he  be  sued.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  Uiat 
a  foreign  State  can  sue  in  equity,  surely  there  must  be  some  mode  of 
enforcing  a  cross  equity  against  it.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  a 
foreign  State  can  sue  in  a  Court  of  Equity.  From  the  books  it  appears 
that  the  King  of  Spain  has  been  allowed  to  bring  an  action  at  law.  But 
the  remedies  and  the  forms  of  process  in  a  Court  of  Equity,  make  it 
much  more  difficult  to  show  how  a  foreign  state  can  maintain  a  suit  to 
enforce  an  equitable  demand.  At  law  there  are  no  cross  equities  or 
cross-claims.  But  where  an  account  is  to  be  taken,  or  an  agreement  to 
be  performed  and  enforced  by  the  process  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  done.  Suppose,  on  taking  an  account  at 
the  suit  of  a  foreign  State,  the  balance  is  found  to  be  against  the  plain- 
tiffs, in  what  manner  can  the  payment  of  that  balance  be  enforced  7 
V^XK\  ^°  ^^®  ^^^  ^'  ^^^  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  v.  The  *East  India 
I-  ^J  Company,(t)  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  of  the  King  of  Spain 
being,  by  the  advice  of  Selden,  outlawed  to  prevent  his  bringing  an 
action.  But  how  could  the  State  of  Columbia  be  outlawed  f  If  a  Court 
of  Equity  is  to  entertain  a  suit  at  all,  it  must  see  that  it  can  enforce 
justice,  as  well  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  as  of  the  plaintiff.  This  bill, 
indeed,  charges  that  Hurtado,  the  co-plaintiff,  has  been  the  agent  of  the 
State,  and  is  the  proper  person  to  receive  what  is  claimed  to  be  due  to 
the  State.  But  that,  instead  of  reason  why  he  should  be  a  plaintiff  in 
such  a  bill,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not.  Nor  indeed  does 
he  submit  by  the  bill,  as  every  accounting  party  ought  to  do,  to  pay  the 
balance  if  any  should  be  found  due  from  him  on  taking  the  account.  It 
is,  however  of  great  importance  to  observe  that,  in  1824,  at  the  time 

(i)  1  Vesey,  Jr.  371.  See  386  n.  S.  0.  3  Bro.  0.  C.  292  ;  4  Bro.  0.  0.  180  j  and 
2  Vesej,  Jr.  66. 
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when  the  timnsaction  took  plaoej  in  respeot  of  which  relief  is  sought  by 
the  bill,  there  was  do  snoh  Stale  in  existence—- no  body  of  persons  who 
had  any  right,  in  this  country,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  title  which 
is  now  assumed  by  the  plaintifb  in  this  bill.  It  was  not  till  1825, 
that  the  State  of  Columbia  was  recognised  by  the  Goyemment  of  this 
country. 

<<  <  Another  question,  therefore,  arises  upon  this  bill,  whether  it  is 
competent  to  the  subjects  of  this  country  to  treat  with  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment not  recognised  by  the  Government  of  this  country  f  That  ques- 
tion came  before  the  Lord  Ohancellor  in  the  case  of  the  Peruvian  Loan, 
Jones  V.  Del  Rio.  In  that  case  it  appeared  that  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, which  is  recognised  by  this  country,  contracted  with  Mr.  Kinder 
for  raising  a  loan,  to  be  secured  on  the  revenue  of  that  Government. 
Some  of  the  parties  who  advanced  money  on  that  loan  became  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  transaction,  and  a  bill  was  therefore  filed  against 
Kinder,  Everett,  and  other  persons  concerned  in  it.  On  an  application 
to  the  Court,  after  that  bill  was  filed,  the  Lord  Chancellor  suggested  the 
objection  as  to  how  he  could  recognise  such  a  transaction,  with  a 
Government  not  recognised  by  this  country ;  and  whether  transactions 
of  such  a  nature  might  not  create  an  interest  adverse  to  the  public 
interest  of  the  British  nation.  That  objection  was  not  very  palatable 
to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  case ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor 
insisted  on  its  being  argued.  In  the  oourse  of  the  argument,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  made  many  very  strong  observations,  which  showed  an 
opinion  that  such  transactions  could  not  be  recognised  in  a  Court  of 
Justice.  The  case  was,  however^  ultimately  decided  on  the  ground  that 
as  the  plaintiffs  sued  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  though  the 
plaintiffs  wished  to  annul  the  contract  which  *was  the  subject  of  r«eAa-i 
the  suit,  yet  the  other  parties  might  not  wish  to  do  so ;  and  on  L  -J 
that  ground  his  Lordship  dissolved  the  injunction.  In  the  present  case, 
the  subsequent  recognition  of  the  State  of  Columbia  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  could  have  no  effect  as  to  the  antecedent  transac- 
tion which  is  now  brought  in  question ;  for,  although  the  Crown  has 
the  right  to  bind  the  country  by  Treaty  with  a  foreign  State,  that  Treaty 
does  not  affect  the  rights  and  clums  of  individuals,  unless  there  be  some 
express  stipulation  on  the  subject. 

«  Mr.  Sugden,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  Mr.  B.  Grant  for  the  bill : — 

<<  <  1.  Assuming  that  the  State  of  Columbia  was  not  recognized  by 
(he  Government  of  this  country  at  the  time  when  the  agreement  was 
made,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that,  soon  afterwards,  and  before  the  bill 
was  filed,  it  was  solemnly  recognised  by  the  British  Government.  On 
the  18th  of  April,  1825,  that  recognition  took  place,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  State  of  Columbia  became  invested  with  all  the  rights 
of  other  independent  States,  and,  as  such,  can  sue  and  be  sued  in  this 
country.  By  a  Decree  of  the  State  of  Columbia,  made  after  the  recog- 
nition by  this  country,  that  State  has  acceded  to  the  agreement  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  bill. 

<<  <  2.  As  to  the  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  sue  in  this  country, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  usage  has  been  in  this  respect.    There 
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are  many  bills  now  on  the  files  of  this  Coort,  in  which  the  King  of 
Spain  is  plaintiff.  In  a  recent  case  the  King  of  Spain  y.  Mendiiabel, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  made  an  order  restraining  the  defendant  from  bring- 
ing an  action  at  law ;  bnt  it  did  not  occur  to  any  one  that  it  iras  possi- 
ble to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  having  relief  in  the  character  of  a 
Sovereign  Prince.  There  is  no  authority  against  it.  This  case  is  not 
to  be  put  on  what^  or  how  many,  the  individuals  are,  who  consitituted 
the  Government  of  Columbia.  Any  Sovereign  or  State  which  is  known 
and  recognized  by  a  general  appellation,  may  sue,  as  such,  under  that 
appellation.  No  man  can  deny  that  at  the  date  of  the  agreement,  the 
State  of  Columbia,  though  not  recognized  by  this  country,  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  it  was  capable,  by  the  law  of  nations,  of  being  a 
party  to  a  contract.  It  might  be  capable  of  contracting,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  enforce  the  contract  in  a  particular  country,  on  account  of 
particular  reasons.  But  is  the  recognition  of  the  State  by  this  country 
to  affect  the  validity  of  a  contract  f  Certainly  not ;  because  that  recog- 
nition is  a  matter  merely  of  political  expediency,  depending  on  reasons 
purely  political.  What  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  stated  to  have  said,  in 
the  case  of  Jones  v.  Del  Rio,  must  be  considered  as  spoken  by  his 
Lordship  in  his  character  of  a  statesman  merely ;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  many  transactions  tending  to  embroil  this  country  with 
a  foreign  Power,  may  be  liable  to  great  objection  in  the  view  of  a 
r*^471  ^^^^'3°^^°;  without  being  at  all  questionable  in  a  *Court  of  Jus- 
^  -I  tice.  The  validity  of  a  contract  as  a  contract,  does  not  depend 
on  the  law  of  any  particular  State,  bnt  on  there  being  parties  capable 
of  contracting.  Where  the  contract  is  valid,  the  contracting  parties 
must  be  able  to  enforce  it  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  Every  writer  on  the 
law  of  nations  has  laid  it  down  that  a  sovereign  independent  State  is 
competent  to  enter  into  a  valid  contract.  Yattel  describes  it  as  one  of 
the  attributes  of  a  State.(^)  But  this  demurrer  assumes  the  existence 
of  the  Government  of  Columbia  as  described  in  the  bill ;  the  objection 
therefore  ought  to  be  by  a  plea. 

« <3.  Don  M.  J.  Hurtado,  who  joins  as  a  plaintiff  in  this  suit,  states 
himself  to  be  a  citizen  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  State  of  Columbia ; 
and  also  describes  himself  as  an  individual  residing  in  a  particular  street 
in  London.  He  is  so  described  also  in  the  agreement,  and  that  descrip- 
tion gives  him,  as  an  individual,  all  the  powers  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  this  suit  alone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  at  least, 
has  jfull  authority  to  file  this  bill.  The  moneys  in  question  never  found 
their  way  directly  to  the  State  of  Columbia,  but  to  Hurtado ;  and,  on 
the  faith  of  the  agreement,  he  has  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
defendants.  Therefore,  if  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  of  Columbia,  as  a  Government,  cannot  sue  in  this  case, 
still  there  is  before  the  Court  a  pluntiff  entitled  to  sue  on  the  rights 
which  he  has  acquired  under  the  contract. 

<<  <  4.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  bill,  being  for  an  account,  does  not 
contain  any  offer  to  pay  the  balance  if  found  against  the  plaintiff,  such 

(k)  Lib.  i.  cap.  1,  s.  4. 
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an  offer  is  not  now  eoDsidered  necessary.  The  mere  filing  a  bill  for  an 
account  enables  the  Court  to  do  all  justice  between  the  parties/ 

« (The  Yice-Chancellor  said  that  the  Court  had  originally  required 
that  a  bill  for  an  account  should  contain  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  to  pay  the  balance  if  found  against  him ;  but  that  was  not  now 
considered  necessary^ 

<<  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Home,  and  Mr.  Collinson,  appeared  for  other  defen- 
<)f nts,  but  were  not  called  upon  to  argue  the  case. 

«  The  Vioe-Chancellor  :— 

"  <  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  notice  the  several 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  bilL(Z) 

<<  <  A  foreign  State  is  as  well  entitled  as  any  individual  to  the  aid  of 
this  Court  in  the  assertion  of  its  rights ;  but  it  must  sue  in  a  form 
which  makes  it  possible  for  this  Court  to  do  justice  to  the  defendants. 
It  must  sue  in  the  names  of  some  public  officers  who  *are  entitled  r«e^Q-i 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  npon  whom  process  1-  -J 
can  be  served  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  and  who  can  be  called  npon 
to  answer  the  cross-bill  of  the  defendants.  This  general  description  of 
<<  The  Columbian  Government,"  precludes  the  defendants  from  these  just 
rights ;  and  no  instance  can  be  stated  in  which  this  Court  has  entertained 
the  suit  of  a  foreign  State  by  such  a  description.' 

«  Demurrer  allowed." 


No.  2. 


HTJLLIT    AND    00.  (App,)  V.  KING   OF    SPAIN    (Re9p.){m) 

"  Machado,  as  agent  for  the  King  of  Spain,  receives  from  the  French  Gorem- 
ment  a  sum  of  moneji  which  that  Government  had  agreed  to  paj  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  certain  Spanish  subjects  on  France. 
Machado  brings  the  money  to  this  conntry,  and  deposits  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  Hallet  k  Co.  of  London.  The  King  of  Spain  applies  to 
Machado  for  the  money,  and  Machado  refuses  to  deliver  it  on  the  pretence  that 
he  is  bound  to  paj  onlj  to  such  subjects  of  Spain  as  should  be  found  ultimately 
entitled  to  it.  Bill  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  against  Machado  (out  of 
the  jurisdiction,)  and  against  Hullet  k  Co.,  for  discovery  and  payment  of  the 
money  into  Court.  Demnrrer  to  the  bill  for  want  of  parties,  Ac,  but  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  never  been  held  that  a  foreign  Sovereign  could  sue  in 
equity  in  this  country,  Order  by  the  Court  below,  overruling  the  demurrer, 
affirmed  by  the  Lords. 

"A  foreign  Sovereign  has  a  right  to  sue  in  this  country  in  equity  as  well  as  at 
law.  In  this  case  the  Eling  of  Spain  is  the  only  party  entitled  to  the  money 
in  the  first  instance.'' 

<<  TfiB  bill  filed  22nd  December,  1827,  stated  the  Treaties  of  80th 
May,  1814,  20th  November,  1815,  and  25th  April,  1818,  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  claims  npon  France  of  the  several  Powers  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  French  revolutionary  war ;  and  also  separate  Con- 

(l)  These  objections  were,  that  the  agreement  was  usurious ;  and  that  as  no 
relief  was  prayed  against  the  defendant  RothschUd,  the  demurrer  was,  at  all 
events,  good  as  to  him. 

(m)  1  Dow  k  Clark's  Reports,  169-177. 
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ventions  of  the  18th  March,  I8I89  and  80th  April,  1822,  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  Governments,  who  had  mutaal  ckims  on  each  other 
for  the  adjostment  of  these  claims ;  and  the  French  Government  agreed 
to  pay  the  balance  to  such  person  as  the  Spanish  Government  should 
appoint  to  receive  it.  Don  Jasto  J066  de  Maohado  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  his  name  was  inscribed  in  the  book  of  the  public  debt 
of  France  for  a  snm  amounting  to  abont  500,000/.  in  British  money. 

«  When  the  Spanish  constitutional  war  broke  out  in  1828,  Maohado 
sold  out  of  the  French  funds,  and  brought  the  money  to  England. 
Bills,  signed  by  Ferdinand,  were  drawn  by  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  on  Machado  in  respect  of  this  money,  which  he  refused 
to  pay,  and  protested,  alleging  as  his  reason,  that  he  held  the  fund  for 
such  of  the  subjects  of  Spain  as  should  be  found  entitled  to  it,  when  the 
claims  should  be  duly  investigated  and  ascertained.  After  the  cessation 
of  the  war,  the  Spanish  Government,  by  decree,  dated  21st  March,  1824, 
appointed  boards  for  ascertaining  and  adjusting  the  claims  on  the  fund, 
and  securing  its  proper  application  and  distribution ',  and  communicated 
this  decree  to  Machado,  with  much  commendation  from  His  Majesty  for 
r*^401  ^^^  i^foB^  to  pay  the  money  *to  the  order  of  the  Constitutional 
L  J  Government.  The  presidents  of  the  boards  directed  Machado 
to  deposit  the  fund  in  the  Bank  of  England  in  their  name ;  but  this 
Maohado  refused  to  do,  stating  that  h^  was  ready  to  pay  the  persons 
entitled  when  the  boards  should  have  settled  their  claims. 

« The  bill  then  stated,  that  in  December,  1824,  Machado  deposited 
about  200,000/.  of  this  money  with  HuUet,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  in  the  name 
of  his  secretary,  Achilles  de  Pereira,  who,  as  the  defendants  well  knew, 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  it,  and  whose  name  was  employed  merely  to 
prevent  any  attachment  of  the  money  by  persons  having  claims  on  the 
Spanish  Government;  and  the  bill  charged  that  both  Machado  and  Pe- 
reira were  residing  in  the  Netherlands,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  the  defendants,  HuUet  &  Co.,  after  settling 
accounts  with  Machado,  still  retained  about  100,000/.  of  this  money, 
which  belonged  to  the  plaintiff,  as  head  of  the  Spanish  Government;  and 
the  bill  prayed,  <  that  Hullet  &  Co.,  and  the  said  Don  Justo  Jos^  de 
Machado,  when  he  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, might  answer  the  matters  of  the  said  bill ;  and  that  an  account 
might  be  taken  by  and  under  the  direction  and  decree  of  the  said  Court 
of  Chancery,  of  all  and  singular  the  sums  of  money  which  had  been  paid 
to  or  deposited  with  Hullet  &  Co.  by  the  said  defendant  Don  Justo  Jose 
de  Machado,  in  the  manner  thereinbefore  in  that  behalf  stated,  and  of 
the  funds  brought  over  by  him  to  this  country,  as  thereinbefore  mention- 
ed ;  and  that  the  amount  thereof  might  be  ascertained,  and  paid  over  by 
Hullet  &  Co.  to  the  plaintiff,  or  his  agents  in  that  behalf  lawfully  au* 
tborised  to  receive  the  same ;  or  otherwise,  that  Hullet  &  Co.  might  be 
ordered  forthwith  to  pay  the  same  into  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the 
privity  of  the  Accountant-General  of  the  said  Court  of  Chancery,  in  trust 
in  the  said  cause ;  and  that  the  said  defendant  Don  Justo  Jos^  de  Macha- 
do might  in  the  meantime  be  restrained,  by  the  order  and  injunction  of  the 
said  Court  of  Chancery,  from  commencing  or  prosecuting  any  action  or 
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Boit-at-laWi  or  taking  uiy  steps  whatsoever  against  Hollet  &  Co.,  for  the 
purpose  thereby  of  obtaining  re^payment  of  the  moneys  so  paid  to  or  de- 
posited with  them;  Hollet  &  Co.,  as  aforesaid;  and  that  Hullet  &  Co.. 
might  also  in  like  manner  be  restrained  from  paying  over  the  moneys  last 
mentioned  to  the  said  Don  Jasto  Jos^  de  MachadO|  or  parting  with  the 
same,  without  the  direction  of  the  said  Court  of  Chancery  in  that  behalf; 
and  that  Hullet  &  Co.  might  set  forth  the  claims  (if  any^  which  they  had, 
or  claimed  to  be  entitled  to,  upon  the  said  moneys  so  paid  to  or  deposited 
with  them  as  aforesaid,  or  upon  the  said  funds  so  received  by  the  said 
Don  Justo  Jos^  de  Machado  by  virtue  of  the  said  Convention  of  the  30th 
day  of  April,  1822,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  particulars  thereof,  and  how  they 
make  out  the  same,  and  that  the  said  claims  might  be  disposed  of  r^^gcA-i 
*by  the  said  Court  of  Chancery ;'  and  the  bill  prayed  process  ■•  -I 
against  Hullet  &  Co.,  and  against  Machado,  when  he  should  come  within 
the  jurisdiction. 

<<  Machado  did  not  appear,  but  Hullet  &  Co«  appeared  to  the  said  bill, 
and  on  the  Slst  day  of  Januaiy  last  filed  a  demurrer  thereto,  and  they 
thereby  for  cause  of  demurrer  showed  that  the  respondent  had  not  by  his 
said  bill  made  such  a  case  as  entitled  him  in  a  Court  of  Equity  to  any 
relief  against  them,  or  either  of  them ;  and  for  further  cause  of  demurrer, 
they  thereby  showed,  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  made  the  said  Achilles 
de  Pereira  a  party  thereto,  nor  prayed  process  against  him ;  neither  had 
the  plaintiff  made  parties  to  the  said  bill,  nor  prayed  process  against  any 
or  all  of  the  persons  who,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  said  bill,  had 
or  were  entitled  to  claim  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  moneys  in  the  said 
bill  mentioned,  or  any  part  thereof. 

<<  The  demurrer  came  on  to  be  argued  on  the  22nd  day  of  March, 
1828,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  whom  it  was  overruled;  and 
against  this  order  the  defendants,  Hullet  &  Co.,  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Lords:— 

<<  <  1st,  Because  it  has  never  been  held  that  a  foreign  Sovereign  can 
aoe  in  courts  of  equity  in  England ;  and  according  to  the  principles  of 
such  Courts,  such  a  plaintiff  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sue  therein,  inas- 
much as  by  no  possibility  can  process  be  issued  with  effect,  or  equity  done, 
or  a  decree  enforced  against  him. 

« <  2dly,  Because  the  pretended  rights  on  which  the  plaintiff  in  this 
bill  relies  are  rights  which  he  claims  merely  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative 
as  King  of  Spain ;  and  it  is  not  according  to  the  law  or  constitution  of 
England,  that  an  English  Court  of  Equity  should  be  made  instrumental 
in  enforcing  in  England  the  prerogative  of  a  foreign  Sovereign. 

^<  t  ddly.  Because  the  pretended  right  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the 
moneys  sought  to  be  recovered  by  the  bill  arises  out  of  a  Treaty  with 
France,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  existing  relations  between  each 
of  those  countries  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  this  country ;  and  an 
JBnglish  Court  of  Equity,  therefore,  will  not  lend  its  aid  to  enforce  any 
sach  pretended  right. 

it  t  4tlily,  Because  this  is  a  bill  in  equity,  according  to  the  statement 
of  whicb,  not  one  of  the  parties  before  the  Court  has  any  right  to  the 
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beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  property  which  is  the  snbjeot  of  the  suit,  and 
no  decree  could  be  made  upon  it  which  would  do  complete  jastice. 

« <  5thly,  Because  the  bill  does  not  bring  before  the  Court  all  the  par- 
ties interested  in  the  matters  of  the  suit,  and  in  the  questions  raised  by 
the  statement  in  the  bill,  nor  any  persons  who  represent  those  parties  or 
their  interests ;  and  particularly  because  Achilles  de  Pereira  is  not  made 
a  party  to  the  suit,  though  the  bill  states  that  the  moneys  of  which  the 
plaintiff  seeks  to  obtain  possession,  were  paid  to  or  deposited  with  these 
appellants  in  the  name  of  the  said  Achilles  de  Pereira/ 
r«^511  *"^^®  cause  came  on  for  hearing  on  the  11th  and  18th  Jane, 
L  ^^^J  1828  j  Pepys  and  Kussel  for  the  appellants,  Wetherell  (Attoraey- 
Oeneral)  and  Home  for  the  respondent. 

<<  Lord  Lyndhurst  (Chancellor) : — <  The  French  and  Spanish  Govem- 
ments  had  mutual  claims  on  each  other,  and  they  agreed  to  set  the 
claims  of  the  one  against  those  of  the  other.  What  b  there  fraudulent 
in  that?' 

«  Lord  Redesdale : — <  The  French  Goyemment  was  the  only  one  which 
had  any  pretence  to  say  that  the  money  should  be  paid  only  to  the  persons 
whose  claims  should  be  established.' 

**  Lord  Lyndhurst  (Chancellor) : — <  The  money  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
person  whom  the  king  of  Spain  should  nominate ',  he  nominates  Machado, 
who,  as  his  nominee  or  agent,  does  receive  it,  and  now  he  says  he  is  not 
accountable  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Neither  the  boards  of  Commissioners 
nor  the  Spanish  subjects  had  anything  to  do  with  it  in  the  first  instance. 
We  cannot  presume  that  the  King  of  Spain  will  not  distribute  the  money 
to  those  who  have  claims ;  we  cannot  enter  into  that  question  at  all.  Ma- 
ohado  received  the  money  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
to  him  he  is  accountable.  Suppose  the  King  of  Spain  had  sent  jewels 
here  to  be  set,  and  the  jeweller  refused  to  restore  them,  would  the  King 
of  Spain  hi^ye  no  remedy  at  law  to  recover  them  or  their  value  ?  "Why 
should  he  not  have  his  remedy  here  as  well  as  any  other  foreigner  ? 
When  he  sues  here  as  a  plaintiff  the  Court  has  complete  control  over  him, 
and  may  hold  him  to  all  proper  terms.' 

<<  Lord  Redesdale : — <  When  the  King  of  Scotland  was  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, could  he  not  maintain  his  action  here  against  his  steward  for  the 
rents  of  that  earldom  ?  I  am  an  executor  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick ', 
can  I  not  maintain  an  action  here  in  her  name  for  what  is  due  to  her  ? 

<<  Lord  Lyndhurst  (Chancellor) :  <  It  was  decided  that  a  foreign  Sover- 
eign might  sue  at  law,  and  why  not  in  equity  ?  At  all  events^  this  was 
a  bill  of  discovery,  in  which  the  Courts  of  Equity  had  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion. As  to  parties,  it  must  be  admitted,  because  so  stated  in  bill,  that 
Achilles  de  Pereira  had  no  interest,  and  neither  the  members  of  the  boards, 
nor  the  parties  who  had  claims,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  funds  in  the 
first  instance/ 

«  JUDGMENT. 

a  Lord  Redesdale : — <  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  have  any 
doubt  as  to  this  question,  but  I  have  none.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  for- 
eign Sovereign  may  sue  in  this  country,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  right 
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without  a  remedy.  He  sues  here  on  behalf  of  his  subjectB,  and  if  foreign 
Sovereigns  were  not  allowed  to  do  that,  the  refusal  might  be  a  cause  of 
war.  This  was  a  transaction  between  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  Machado  was  the  agent  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  re- 
ceive *the  money ;  and  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  object  to  pay  the  r^eco-i 
money  to  him  in  that  capacity,  or  to  any  one  except  the  parties  I-  J 
who  might  be  ultimately  entitled,  it  was  the  King  of  France ;  but  the 
French  Government  made  no  objection,  but  paid  him  the  money,  and  he 
received  it  as  an  agent  nominated  for  that  purpose  by  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  deposits  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Hullet  & 
Co. }  and  one  reason — a  very  slight  reason  indeed — for  their  refusal  to 
bring  it  into  Court,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  bill,  was,  that  it  had 
been  deposited  in  the  nam9  of  Achilles  de  Pereira,  Machado's  clerk,  who 
was  not  made  a  party.  But  the  defendants  well  knew  that  the  name  of 
Achilles  de  Pereira  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  deposit  by  Ma- 
ohado,  and  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  money,  and  they  even  admitted 
that  he  had  no  interest  in  it,  and  acknowledged  that  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  accountable  was  Machado.  And  who  was  this  Machado  ? — the 
agent  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  defendants  knew  that  the  money  was 
that  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  defendants  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
these  Treaties.  They  had  the  King  of  Spain's  money  deposited  with  them 
by  his  agent,  and  they  were  bound  to  answer. 

«  '  But  supposing  other  parties  had  any  interest  in  it,  the  prayer  of  the 
bill  merely  was,  that  the  money  should  be  paid  into  Court,  and  then 
others  who  thought  they  had  claims  might  come  and  set  them  up;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  defendants  should  not  make  the  requisite  dis- 
covery, and  pay  the  money.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  that  a 
foreign  Sovereign  cannot  sue  in  the  Courts  of  this  country.  It  appears 
to  me  clear  that  he  can  sue,  and  it  would  be  monstrous  injustice  if  he 
could  not.  How  otherwise  could  the  King  of  Spain  get  the  money  out 
of  their  hands  ?  What  had  they  to  do  with  the  due  distribution  of  the 
money  ?  That  was  the  business  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  money  belonged,  and  to  the  boards  which  he  had  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  defendants  cannot  honestly  keep  this  money  and 
refuse  to  answer,  for  they  do  pretend  that  it  is  their  own  money ;  and  is 
it  not  the  best  and  most  honest  course  of  proceeding  to  pay  it  into  Court  ? 
If  other  persons  have  claims,  it  is  their  business  to  attend  to  them,  and 
not  that  of  the  defendants.  Yet  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Court 
of  Chancery  can  do  more  than  transfer  the  money  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
or  to  the  boards  appointed  by  him.  The  claims  of  the  several  parties  can 
only  be  settled  by  their  own  Sovereign ;  and  although  he  may  be  a  trustee 
for  others,  it  is  not  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  here  that  he  can  be  com- 
pelled to  execute  that  trust.  The  Sovereign  himself  is  the  one  who  has 
to  see  to  that.  It  is  enough  for  the  defendants  that  they  have  the  money 
from  Machado,  and  that  he  held  it  as  the  agent  of  the  King  of  Spain.  It 
is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  bill,  that  this  Achilles  de  Pereira  has  no 
interest  in  it,  and  so  it  is  admitted  by  the  demurrer.  I  move,  your  Lord- 
ships, that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  be  affirmed.' 
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r*55S1  *^^^^  Lyadhnnt  (Chaaoellor) : — <  I  gee  no  reason  to  alter 
I-        -1  the  opinion  which  I  ga^e  on  thia  qaeation  in  the  Court  below/ 

<<  Judgment  affirmed. 

<<  Sir  0.  Wetherell  (Attomey-Qeneral) : — <  Ought  not  the  King  of  Spain 
to  have  his  costs?' 

«  Lord  Lyndhnrst  ^Ohanoellor) : — <  We  will  not  disparage  the  dignity 
of  the  King  of  Spain  oy  gimg  him  costs/  '' 


No.  8. 

TBI  KINO  OT  SPAIN  {App*)  V.  HULLBT  AND  WIDDKB  {Resp.){n) 

"  A  foreign  Sovereign  Prince,  being  declared  entitled  to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery here  in  his  political  capacity,  claims  the  privilege  of  putting  in  an  answer, 
by  his  agent,  or  without  oalh  or  signatore,  to  a  cross-bill,  filed  against  him  by 
the  defendants  to  his  original  bill.  Held,  that  he  stands  on  the  same  footing 
with  ordinary  snitors  as  to  the  mles  and  practice  of  the  Court,  and  is  bound  like 
them,  to  answer  a  cross-bill  personally  and  upon  oath. 

"  The  plaintiffii  in  the  cross-bill  having  put  in  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to  the 
original  bill,  which  is  subsequently  amended,  obtain  an  order  for  a  month's  time 
to  plead,  answer,  or  demur  to  the  amended  bill,  after  the  plaintiff  therein  should 
have  answered  their  cross-bill ;  that  order  is  held  good,  and  is  accordingly 
affirmed.'' 

uThe  material  allegations  and  prayer  of  the  appellant's  original  bill, 
are  stated  in  the  report  of  a  former  appeal  (1  Dow  and  Clark,  169,) 
brought  by  the  respondents  against  an  order  of  tne  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
overruling  their  demurrer  to  that  bill.  The  House  of  Lords  dismissed 
that  appeal,  and  affirmed  the  order  of  the  Court  below,  on  the  18th  June, 
1828,  thereby  establishing  the  appellant's  right  to  sue  in  our  Courts  of 
Equity,  as  a  foreign  Sovereign,  and  in  his  politioal  eapaoity.  The  re- 
spondents, on  the  8d  of  July  following,  filed  their  cross-bill  in  the  Court 
of  Chanoery  against  the  appellant  and  Don  Justo  de  Machado,  who  had 
also  been  made  defendant  to  the  appellant's  bill,  but  remained  out  of  the 
jarisdiotion. 

MThe  oross-bill,  after  reciting  the  material  parts  and  the  prayer  of  the 
original  bill,  stated,  and  charged  in  oireumstantial  detail,  that  many  of  the 
allegations  in  respect  of  which  the  respondents  were  made  parties  to  the 
said  original  bill  were  not  according  to  the  truth,  and  that  the  appellaut 
had  in  his  power,  and  in  the  power  of  his  agents,  servants  and  ministers, 
various  documents  and  statements,  by  which,  if  produced,  it  would  appear 
that  many  of  the  allegations  in  said  bill  were  not  according  to  the  truth, 
and  by  which  also  the  truth  of  many  other  circumstances  would  appear, 
whereby  it  would  be  shown  that  appellant  had  no  title  to  relief  against 
these  respondents  in  respect  of  any  of  the  matters  in  said  bill  mentioned : 
That  the  appellant  had  no  right  to  the  fund  provided  by  the  Treaties  in 
the  said  original  bill  mentioned ;  and  that  the  claims  of  Spanish  subjects 
on  that  fund  had  been  adjudicated  in  Paris,  and  openly,  and  with  the 

(fi)  1  Clark  and  Finnelly's  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  House  of  Lords,  333.    (Aug. 
1833.) 
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knowledgd  of  the  appellant,  sold,  and  by  anoh  sales  became  tbe  property 
of  French  and  British  sabjects :  That  His  Catholic  Majesty  had  andaly 
got  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tmst  or  indemnity  fnnd, 
and  misapplied  it,  and  that  he  intended  to  apply  to  the  ^general  r^ggi-i 
purposes  of  his  Government  the  money  alleg^  in  his  biU  to  be  I-  ^ 
deposited  with  the  respondents ;  and  that,  as  evidence  of  snch  intention. 
His  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes,  in  the  year  1828, 
enacted  that  the  said  fnnd  should  be  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Oovemment ;  and  the  Spanish  finance  minister  accordingly  as- 
signed the  said  fund  to  divers  persons,  by  drawing  bills  of  exchange 
against  it,  whereby  any  right  assumed  by  the  appellant  and  Government 
of  Spain  of  further  dealing  with  it,  was  wholly  extinguished :  That  by 
the  laws  of  Spain,  the  moneys  in  the  said  original  bill  mentioned  did  not 
belong  to  His  Catholic  Majesty,  nor  was  he  entitled  to  sue  for  the  same ; 
and  that  so  it  would  appear,  if  His  said  Majesty  would  set  forth  the  law 
of  Spain  by /which  he  claimed  to  have  any  interest  in  the  said  moneys,  or 
any  right  to  sue  for  the  same :  That  various  despatches,  communications, 
and  orders  had  been  transmitted  by  the  orders  and  with  the  privity  of 
His  said  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  said  Justo  de  Machado,  in  which  it  was 
admitted,  or  stated,  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  had  no  right,  or  interest, 
or  title  in  or  to  any  moneys  in  possession  of  the  said  Justo  de  Machado ; 
and  that  so  it  would  appear,  if  all  communications  or  despatches  made  or 
sent  to  the  said  Justo  de  Machado,  by,  or  by  the  orders  of,  or  with  the 
privity  of  His  said  Catholic  Majesty,  or  any  of  his  ministers  or  council, 
were  set  forth :  That  the  said  moneys,  by  certain  agreements  entered  into 
by  His  Catholic  Majesty,  or  with  his  authority,  did,  as  against  him,  and 
all  persons  claiming  under  him,  belong  exclusively  to  certain  persons 
having  claims  under  a  certain  convention,  concluded  in  May,  1828,  by 
which  His  Catholic  Majesty  became  bound  to  make  full  compensation  to 
all  Brituh  subjects  for  property  or  vessels  belonging  to  them,  which  had 
been  detained  or  seised  by  Spanish  vessels  or  Spanish  authorities,  at  any 
time  after  the  4th  of  July,  1808,  down  to  the  date  of  the  sud  Convention ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  a  great  part  of  the  said  moneys  did  belong  to  re- 
spondents, for  that  the  Spanish  Government  seised,  or  caused  to  be  seized, 
subsequently  to  the  4th  July,  1808,  two  ships,  called  the  Scorpion  and 
the  Vulture,  with  their  cargoes,  which  belonged  to  these  respondents ; 
and  that  the  same  were  sold  by  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  mil- 
lion of  Spanish  dollars,  were  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  and  applied  to 
the  use  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  and  that  these  respondents  had  a  good 
and  valid  claim  against  him  to  the  amount  of  more  than  200,000^.,  which 
they  were  prevented  from  enforcing  against  him  merely  by  his  royal  cha^ 
aoter. 

<<  The  cross-bill  further  charged,  that  there  was  a  special  necessity  that 
the  appellant  should  be  compelled  to  answer  upon  oath,  all  the  matters 
thereinbefore  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  the  same  were  material  to  the  re- 
spondents' defence  in  the  original  suit,  *and  to  produce  all  writings,  r^^e  e  e-i 
papers,  and  documents  in  any  way  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  ^  -1 
therein  mentioned,  which  then  were  in  the  possession  of  him,  or  of  any 
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of  his  agents,  mlDisters  or  servants:  That  His  Catholic  Majesty  had 
knowledge,  remembrance  or  belief  with  respect  to  all  or  many  of  the  mat- 
ters thereinbefore  mentioned,  and  had  documents  and  writings,  and  other 
means  of  full  and  perfect  knowledge  as  to  the  same,  within  his  power ; 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  use  such  means,  in  order  to  give  the  respon- 
dents the  aforesaid  discovery,  and  that,  without  the  production  of  the 
said  documents,  and  the  discovery  of  all  the  matters  by  the  said  crossbill 
enquired  after,  these  respondents  could  not  have  justice  in  the  said  origi- 
nal suit,  the  more  especially  as  His  said  Catholic  Majesty  intended  to 
amend  his  said  original  bill,  and  materially  to  alter  the  case  stated  in  it, 
which  these  respondents  submitted  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  till 
he  should  have  fully  answered  their  said  cross-bill ;  the  discovery  thereby 
prayed,  being  such  as,  besides  being  essential  to  their  defence  to  the  orig- 
inal bill,  would  show  the  untruth  of  the  allegations  which  the  appellant 
intended  to  introduce  by  amendment  into  his  said  original  bill. 

«  The  cross-bill  then  prayed,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  appellant 
might  be  ordered  to  make  to  these  respondents  the  discovery  thereby 
sought,  and  that  His  said  Catholic  Majesty  might  also  be  restrained  from 
proceeding  in  the  said  original  suit,  until  he  should  have  granted  a  full 
discovery  of  all  the  matters  of  which  a  discovery  was  thereby  prayed,  and 
of  all  the  writings,  papers,  and  documents  therein  mentioned. 

<<  The  respondents,  in  the  same  month  of  July,  1828,  put  in  their  joint 
and  several  answer  to  the  appellant's  original  bill.  And  the  appellant 
having  amended(o)  his  bill  in  March,  1830,  an  order  was  made  in  both 
causes  by  the  Yice-Chancellor,  bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  May,  1830, 
upon  the  application  of  the  respondents,  that  they  should  have  a  month's 
time  to  plead,  answer  or  demur  to  the  amended  bill,  after  the  appellant 
should  have  answered  the  bill  of  the  respondents.  An  application,  made 
on  behalf  of  the  appellant  to  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  to  discharge  that 
order,  was  refused  on  the  6th  day  of  July  following. 

«  The  respondents  were  subsequently  served  with  two  notices  of  motions 
to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  before  the  present  Lord  Chancellor. 
One,  bearing  date  15th  January,  1831,  was  to  the  effect,  <  that  Don  Juan 
Escudero,  residing  in  Weymouth-street,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
might  be  permitted,  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  appellant,  to  put  in 
an  answer  to  the  bill  of  the  respondents,  the  appellant  thereby  under- 
taking that  the  answer  so  to  be  put  in,  and  all  proceedings  consequent 
upon  it,  should  be  as  valid  and  effectual  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
r*5561  '*'^^^^®'^'  ^°  ^^^^  manner  as  the  Court  should  direct,  as  if  such 
^  -'  answer  had  been  put  in  personally  by  the  appellant  in  the  ordi- 
nary course;  or  that  the  said  Court  would  be  pleased,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  accept  the  answer  of  the  appellant  without 
oath  or  signature.' 

«  An  affidavit  of  Don  Juan  Escudero,  filed  in  support  of  that  intended 
motion,  stated,  amongst  other  things,  that  he  was  one  of  the  appellant's 
subjects,  and  appointed  by  him  a  commissioner  in  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  from  the  respondents  and  others  the  indemnity 

(o)  1  Ross,  k  Myl.  7. 
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foods  meotiooed  io  the  pleadiogs :  That  depooeot  had  perosed,  aod  oare- 
fallj  eoosidered  the  said  hill  filed  by  the  respoodeots,  porportiog  to  be  a 
oross-bill^  aod  believed  that  the  appellaot  had  persooally  little  or  oo 
knowledge  of  the  matters  contained  therein :  That,  believiog  it  wonld  be 
impossible  to  procure  an  answer  to  the  said  cross-bill  from  the  appellaot 
personally,  inasmoch  as  deponent  conceived  it  would  be,  and  as  he  was 
instructed  by  authority,  would  be  considered,  both  by  the  appellant  and 
the  Spanish  Oovomment,  iocoosisteot  with  the  raok  aod  digoity  of  the 
appellant,  as  a  Sovereign  Prince,  to  put  in  an  answer  personally  and 
upon  oath  in  the  said  Court  of  Chancery,  or  in  any  of  the  Courts  or  tribu- 
nals of  this  or  any  other  country,  he,  this  deponent,  upon  advice  of  coun- 
sel, and  after  communication  with  the  appellant,  was  authorized  by  him 
to  put  in,  on  behalf  and  in  representation  of  the  appellant,  an  answer  to 
the  said  cross-bill,  and  also  to  consent,  on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  that 
such  answer,  and  all  proceedings  in  the  said  causes  consequent  thereupon, 
should  be  as  valid  and  effectual  for  the  object  and  result  of  both  the  said 
suits  as  if  the  appellant  himself  had  put  in  the  answer  in  the  ordinary 
way  ;  and  that  from  the  koowledge  deponent  possessed  as  to  the  several 
matters  contained  in  the  said  cross-bill,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
he  could  give  a  full  answer  and  discovery  as  to  all  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained, if  he  were  permitted  so  to  do  by  the  said  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
that  he  was  willing  if  the  said  Court  should  think  fit  so  to  direct,  to  put 
in  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  the  said  cross-bill,  in  the  place  and  in 
the  name  of  the  appellant. 

«  The  second  notice  of  motion,  bearing  date  the  10th  September,  1831, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  aforesaid  order  of  the  Yice-Chancellor,  of  the 
8th  day  of  May,  1830,  affirmed,  on  appeal,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
6th  day  of  July,  1830,  might,  with  the  said  order  of  the  6th  day  of  July, 
be  discharged. 

«  An  affidavit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Browning,  filed  on  the  15th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1831,  in  aid  of  both  motions,  stated,  amongst  other  things,  that 
deponent  was  the  solicitor  employed  in  the  said  causes  on  behalf  of  the 
appellant,  and  that  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1831,  an  order  was  made 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  a  cause  still  pending,  in  which  Juan  Alvarez 
J  Mendizabel  was  complainant,  and  the  said  Machado,  the  respondents, 
the  appellant,  and  ^others  were  defendants,  whereby  these  respon-  ri^eeir-i 
dents  were  ordered  to  pay  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  L  -■ 
of  that  cause,  the  sum  of  24,020/.,  and  to  deposit  certain  mining  shares, 
part  of  the  indemnity  fund,  or  of  the  produce  thereof,  alleged  in  the  ap- 
pellant's bill  to  have  come  into  the  respoodent's  hands  under  the  circum- 
stances therein  stated.  The  deponent,  after  setting  forth  in  his  affidavit 
several  communications  between  himself  and  the  solicitors  to  the  said 
Mendizabel,  as  to  a  proposed  co-operation  to  enforce  the  last-mentioned 
order,  stated  that  the  bill  of  Mendizabel  was  dismissed,  as  against  Messrs. 
Hullet  and  Widder,  without  previous  intimation  to  deponent :  that,  in 
consequence  of  such  dismissal,  the  said  order  of  the  30th  day  of  August 
had  not  been  in  any  manner  acted  upon ;  and  that  deponent  had  good 
reason  for  believiog  that  the  said  Meodizabel  had  been  induced  to  dismiss 
bis  bill  as  against  the  respondents,  either  in  consequence  of  some  bribe 
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given  or  promised  to  him  by  the  respondentB  for  that  parpoae,  or  in  con- 
seqaence  of  some  fraudulent  conoert,  oompromise,  or  agreement  subsisting 
between  the  sud  Mendizabel  and  the  respondents. 

<<  The  respondents  excepted  to  this  last  affidavit  for  impertinence^  and 
iheir  exceptions  being  referred  to  the  Master,  he  certified  that  the  whole 
of  that  affidavit  was  impertinent.  The  Master's  report  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  two  orders  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  one  bearing  date 
the  15th  of  March,  1832,  referring  back  to  the  Master,  to  expunge  the 
said  Impertinence  from  the  affidavit ;  the  second  bearing  date  on  the  14th 
of  May  following,  disaUowing  exceptions,  filed  by  the  appellant  against 
the  report 

<<  By  another  order  of  the  same  14th  of  May,  1882,  his  Lordship  having 
previously  heard  the  two  motions,  of  which  the  notices  are  above  stated, 
was  pleased  to  declare  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  make  any  order  upon 
them. 

<<  The  King  of  Spain  now,  by  his  appeal  to  this  House,  prayed  for 
the  reversal  of  all  these  orders,  viz.,  the  order  of  the  yioe-Chancellor 
of  the  8th  of  May,  1880,  the  oider  of  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
6th  of  July,  1880,  affirming  the  same,  and  the  said  three  orders  of  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  16th  of  March,  and  14th  of  May,  1882. 

<<  The  Attorney-General  and  Sir  C.  Wetherall,  in  support  of  the  ap- 
peal :  <  This  is  a  case  of  first  impression.  This  is  the  first  time  a  foreign 
potentate  has  been  called  upon  as  a  defendant  to  put  in  an  answer  upon 
oath.  None  of  the  Judges  before  whom  this  case  came,  none  of  the 
Counsel  who  argued  it  on  either  side  in  the  Court  below,  or  who  argued 
it  now  here,  have  been  able  to  find  one  precedent.  The  respondents  have 
already  questioned,  by  their  demurrer,  the  right  of  the  appellant  to  sue 
as  a  foreign  Sovereign  in  our  Court  of  Chancery.  But  your  Lordships 
r*'>'>81  ^^^^^^^  against  them,  and  by  that  decision  it  is  now  established, 
I-  -i  *that  a  foreign  Sovereign  may  sue  on  behalf  of  his  subjects  in  our 
Courts,  and  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  Sovereign  Prince  to  all  in- 
tents  and  purposes  ;(p)  the  individual  is  merged  in  the  Sovereign,  and  he 
cannot  be  called  on  to  put  in  an  answer  upon  oath  as  a  natural  person. 
By  that  decision  upon  the  demurrer,  it  was  declared  that  the  King  of 
Spain  was  entitled  to  an  answer  to  his  bill  from  these  respondents.  The 
respondents,  baffled  in  their  first  manoeuvre,  next  filed  a  cross-bill,  before 
they  put  in  an  answer  to  the  original  bill,  with  the  view  that,  knowing 
their  answer  would  render  it  necessary  for  the  original  bill  to  be  amended, 
they  might  have  an  answer  to  their  cross-bill  before  they  answered 
the  amended  bill.  The  order  of  the  Yice-Chancellor,  that  now  first 
appealed  fiH)m,  was  what  they  anticipated ;  that  order  is  wrong*  For,  in 
the  first  place,  this  is  not  a  cross-bill,  according  to  the  definition  of  a 
oross'bill,  as  generally  understood,  or  according  to  the  real  principle  upon 
which  alone  a  Court  of  Equity  allows  the  right  to  file  a  cross-bill,  namely, 
that  the  defendant  to  an  original  bill  may  have  an  answer  on  oath  to  his 
cross-bill,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  out  a  complete  defence  to  the 
original  bill.    This  House  decided  that  the  original  bill  was  the  bill  of 

(p)  1  Dow  k  Clark,  179. 
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the  King  of  Spain  as  King.  Bat  the  bill  of  the  respondents  is  not 
against  the  King  of  SpaiOi  bat  against  <<a  oertain  indiyidnal  claiming  the 
appellation  and  title  of  His  Catholio  Majesty  Ferdinand  YII.  residing  at 
the  palace  of  the  Escarial|  near  Madrid,''  &o.  A  cross-bill  should  be 
filed  against  the  same  plaintiff  who  sned  by  the  original  bill.' 
"  liOTd  Wynford : — <  Has  he  demurred  to  the  oross-bill  V 
<<  Lord  Plunkett : — <  The  proper  way  to  try  that  qaestion  woold  be  by 
demurrer.' 

<<  Counsel  for  the  Appellant : — <  We  feel  a  difficulty  on  that  point.  We 
are  now  showing  that  this  is  not  a  eroes-bill ;  but  if  your  Lordships  deeide 
against  us  on  that  point,  then  our  difficulties  will  be  multiplied.  There 
may  be  a  good  defence  to  a  cross-bill,  without  demurring.  If  we  de- 
murred, we  should  thereby  have  admitted  the  allegations  of  facts  in  the 
oross-bill,  which  we  do  not  admit,  and  therefore  we  could  not  demur,  for 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  allegation  therein  made,  that  the  King  of  Spain 
is  misdealing  with  the  indemnity  funds.  The  practical  purpose  of  a  cross- 
bill  is  admitted  by  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject  to  be  for  protecting 
a  defendant  from  any  unjust  claim ;  and  many  cases  may  be  put  in  which 
a  defendant  could  not  put  in  a  complete  answer  to  the  original  bill  essen- 
tial to  his  defence,  until  he  had  first  obtained  an  answer  to  the  cross-bill 
filed  by  himself.  The  respondents'  bill  is  not  for  that  purpose;  we  eall 
their  cross-bill  a  mockery :  it  charges  that  British  subjects,  and  among 
them  the  '^'defendants,  had  claims  on  Spain  for  piratiod  attacks  r^ccgQ-i 
on  the  Scorpion  and  Vulture  ships,  in  1808.  This  is  an  imposi-  ^  -■ 
tion  on  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Compensation  has  been  already  made 
for  such  claims  by  a  Convention  with  Spain.  If  your  Lordships  decide 
this  to  be  a  cross-bill,  we  must  submit;  but  we  rely  on  this  pajrt  of  the 
ease  for  the  appellant,  and  entreat  your  Lordships  to  look  at  the  whole 
of  the  record  before  you  come  to  that  decision,  which  may  be  of  danger- 
ous consequence,  inasmuch  as  fraudulent  parties  may  hereafter  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  form.  With  respect  to  the  rule  of  practice  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  namely,  that  the  identical  plaintiff  in  the  original  bill  must 
himself  swear  to  his  answer  to  a  cross-bill,  we  maintain  ^at  that  is  not 
a  universal  nor  an  inflexible  rule.  The  Court  of  Chancery  dispenses  with 
it  in  the  cases  of  peers,  corporations,  infsnts,  lunatics,  married  women, 
and  other  persons  in  the  like  situations,  and  these  cases  furnish  an  an- 
alogy important  to  be  kept  in  view  in  Uie  present  case.  Oranting  the 
existence  of  the  rule,  we  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  generality  of  the 
practice,  nor  in  the  special  nature  of  this  case,  to  require  the  application 
of  it  here.  Why  is  exception  made  in  case  of  a  peer  ?  It  is  because  he 
is  a  hereditary  legislator,  and  it  is  part  of  our  municipal  policy  to  accept 
his  word  of  honour  instead  of  his  oath.  Will  your  Lordships  require 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  suing  here  on  behalf  of  his  subjects,  to  do  that 
which  you  dispense  with  in  a  petty  baron  of  twenty-four  hours'  creatioUi 
in  a  simple  controversey  with  one  of  his  fellow  subjects  J  A  peer  can, 
and  does  take  an  oath  in  some  cases;  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  dispenses 
with  his  oath  in  an  answer  to  a  eross-bill.  Why  cannot  this  House  in- 
stitute a  like  rule  in  the  case  of  a  King?  In  cross-bills  against  corpora- 
tions, the  town-clerk  swears  to  the  answer  for  them/ 
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<<  The  Lord  Chanoellor :— <  Both  Lord  Bedesdale  and  Lord  Lyndhareti 
in  their  jadgment  on  the  demarrery  siud^  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  on 
the  same  footing  here  as  his  adversary,  when  he  came  to  sue  here,  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery  had  complete  control  over  him.' (9) 

<<  The  Counsel  for  the  Appellant : — <  Those  learned  Lords  said  nothing 
in  the  course  of  the  argument,  or  in  the  judgment  on  the  demurrer,  as 
to  the  King  of  Spain  being  obliged  to  put  in  an  answer  on  oath.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  did  not  require  an  oath  from  Quakers,  Moravians,  or 
Hindoos.' 

"  Lord  Chancellor : — <  Yes ;  in  their  cases  an  oath  is  required  in  their 
own  form ;  and  the  question  always  was,  what  was  the  ceremonial  that 
amounted  to  an  oath  ?  Here  the  King  of  Spain  declines  an  oath,  or  a 
ceremonial  equivalent  to  it' 

r*5601  '^  Lords  Wynford  and  Plunkett : — <  Where  is  it  laid  down  that 
L  J  a  ^Sovereign  cannot  take  an  oath  ?  It  is  another  case  whether  he 
can  be  compelled  to  take  it' 

<<  The  Lord  Chancellor : — ^  A  Sovereign  can  take  an  oath  -,  cur's  takes 
his  coronation  oath.' 

<'  Counsel  for  the  Appellant: — <  But  he  does  not  take  an  oath  in  cases 
of  controversey  in  our  Courts,  nor  in  matters  external  to  his  kingdom. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  appellant  to  do  so  consistently  with  his  indepen- 
dent sovereign  character,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
as  practised  between  all  European  States,  and  his  admitted  relation  to 
this  country  as  head  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain.  The  appellant  tenders 
an  equivalent,  as  a  corporation  does. 

<«  <  An  infant  cannot  put  in  an  answer,  it  is  put  in  for  him.  So  with  a 
lunatic,  who  answers  by  his  committee ;  so  with  a  married  woman,  who 
answers  by  another.  All  these  rules  are  of  the  creation  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which,  even  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  not  a  lunatic,  con- 
trolled its  own  practice,  and  appointed  a  person  to  put  in  an  answer  for 
him.  The  case  of  corporations  is  the  most  analogous  to  the  present  case, 
which  is  new,  and  in  which  therefore  this  House  can  lay  down  a  rule  of 
practice. 

^<  <  But  it  is  impossible,  after  examining  the  history  and  circumstances 
of  this  case,  and  the  position  in  which  the  respondents  are  placed,  to  con- 
tend that  an  answer  from  the  King  of  Spain,  upon  oath,  to  the  respon- 
dents'  bill,  is  in  any  degree  whatsoever  necessary,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  means  and  opportunity  of  defence.' 

«  Lord  Chancellor : — <  Yon  are  not  to  assume  that  the  King  of  Spain 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  matters,  of  which  a  discovery  is  sought  by  the 
bill ;  suppose  he  has  something  in  gremio,  which  no  one  else  can  dis- 
close.' 

<<  Counsel  for  the  Appellant :— -<  Our  impression  is,  that  he  cannot  take 
an  oath ;  the  law  of  nations  will  not  allow  the  independence  of  a  Sover- 
eign to  be  lost  by  taking  such  oath.  The  appellant  is  ready  to  comply 
with  all  the  forms  of  an  answer  except  an  oath.  Being  allowed  to  file  a 
bill  as  a  Sovereign  Prince,  and  in  a  public  character,  as  trustee  for  his 

(q)  1  Dow  &  Olark,  174. 
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gabjeotSy  he  ought  not,  and  cannot  now  sink  the  Sovereign  in  the  indiyid- 
nal,  and  put  in  an  answer  on  oath  to  what  the  respondents  call  a  cross-bill. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  foreign  Soyereign  being  made  a  defendant  to  a 
oross-bill  and  therefore  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  this  House  is  free  to 
lay  down  the  rule  for  the  first  time,  being  quite  unfettered  bj  practice, 
by  law,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament.  A  corporation  supplies  an  officer  who 
can  put  in  an  answer  upon  oath ;  appellant  is  ready  to  do  the  same.  He 
tenders  M.  Escudero,  or  any  other  officer  on  his  behalf  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  pleases  to  call  for.  The  King  of  Spain  is  a  foreign  corporation, 
and  offers  an  individual  who  is  within  the  jurisdiction,  *who  is  r«ei>i-| 
competent  to  give  all  the  requisite  information,  and  who  can  he  ^  -* 
dealt  with  in  every  way  as  liable  to  all  the  consequences.  He  states  by 
his  affidavit  that  he  has  more  knowledge  of  these  matters  than  the  appel- 
lant can  have/ 

<<  The  Lord  Chancellor : — <  Have  you  any  case  in  which  a  sole  corpora- 
tion is  allowed  to  put  in  an  answer  to  a  cross-bill  without  an  oath?' 

"Counsel  for  the  Appellant: — <We  have  not.  The  King  of  Spain 
was  allowed  to  sue  as  a  Sovereign ;  but  now,  if  your  Lordships  say  he 
must  swear  to  an  answer,  you  batter  down  the  right  which  you  raised, 
and  you  nullify  the  judgment  which  you  formerly  gave,  for  he  cannot 
swear  to  the  answer  were  the  sum  in  dispute  as  many  millions  as  it  is 
thousands.  If  the  practical  rule  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery is,  that  an  accountable  agent,  trustee,  or  party  resident  in  England 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  answer  until  the  foreign  Sovereign,  who  has 
appointed  him,  has  answered  upon  oath  what  may  be  ordinarily  called  a 
oross-bill  (however  useless  and  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  de- 
fence,) the  Court  of  Chancery  would  in  effect  be  shut  against  a  foreign 
Prince,  and  the  grossest  frauds  may  be  practised  against  him  with  impu- 
nity by  his  own  or  the  accountable  agents  or  parties  resident  in  this  king- 
dom, and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court' 

"  Sir  Edward  Sugden  and  Mr.  James  Russell,  for  the  fiespondents : — 
<  The  appellant  has  no  right  to  complain  that  he  is  kept  to  the  practice 
of  the  Court.  It  was  by  very  sharp  practice  he  obtained  the  order  to 
amend  his  bill.  That  order  was  first  discharged  for  irregularity,  but  the 
respondents'  clerk  in  Court  had  incautiously  accepted  the  20^.  costs  for 
the  amendment ;  and  the  appellant,  discovering  that  it  was  then  recently 
decided  that  such  acceptance  was  held  a  waver  of  the  irregularity,  again 
moved  the  Yice-Chancellor,  who,  feeling  himself  tied  down  by  the  order 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Tarleton  v.  Dyer,(r)  restored  the  order.  That 
is  not,  however,  now  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  first  of  the  orders  here 
appealed  from  is  acccording  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  is,  that  if  a  man  files  a  bill  and  after  answer  amends  it,  and  the  de- 
fendant to  it  files  a  cross-bill  in  the  mean  time,  the  plaintiff  is  bound  to 
answer  that  cross-bill  before  he  can  compel  an  answer  to  his  amended 
bill;  and  the  liability  to  answer  his  amended  bill  depends  upon  his  an- 
swering the  cross-bill.  This  order  is  to  that  effect,  and  it  has  been  twice 
confirmed,  first  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  again  by  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

(f )  1  RosseU  k  Mjlne,  1-7. 
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<<  <Bat  it  is  asBerted  for  the  appellant  that  tbiB  is  not  a  cross-bill,  be- 
r«^B21  ^^^  ^^^  appellant  is  desoribed  as  a  oertun  individual  claiming 
L  ^^^J  *ftnd  using  the  title  of  «  His  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII., 
King  of  Spain,  residing  at  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial."  Why,  the  ap» 
pellant's  own  bill  describes  him  so.  All  that  is  required  for  the  cross- 
bill is,  that  he  be  described  by  his  higher  titlci  to  entitle  us  to  ask  of 
him  to  do  the  aame  justice  to  us  which  he  asks  for  himself.  The  rale 
of  practice  is  laid  down  in  Calvin's  case.(9)  If  the  appellant  was  not  de- 
soribed by  his  higher  title,  he  might  demur  or  plead.  There  is  no  au- 
thority to  show  that  a  foreign  Sovereign  sues  in  any  other  way  than  as 
an  individual ;  only  he  must  have  his  higher  name.  But  if  this  be  not 
a  cross-bill,  why  did  they  not  demur,  as  one  of  your  Lordships  observed  J 
We  cannot  now  go  into  the  question,  whether  this  is  or  is  not  a  cross- 
bill ;  or  whether  we  can  support  the  allegations  contained  in  it,  or  have 
good  grounds  of  defence  to  ^is  suit.  When  the  cause  comes  to  be  heard 
on  the  merits,  our  clients  will  absolve  themselves  before  the  Court. 

u  t  The  chief  question  here  is,  whether  the  King  of  Spain  can  take  an 
oath  ?  What  prevents  him  ?  Because  the  King  of  England  cannot  take 
an  oath  to  matters  in  our  Courts,  so,  it  is  argued,  cannot  the  King  of 
Spain.  But  he  is  to  take  an  oath,  if  he  puts  himself  into  that  state  in 
which  an  oath  is  required.  The  Counsel  for  the  appellant  says,  that  the 
law  of  nations  forbids  it,  and  they  offer  a  representative  for  His  Majesty, 
to  swear  to  the  answer.  But  our  Courts  require  the  oath  of  the  individ- 
ual who  answers.  In  the  case  of  the  Columbian  Government  v.  Both- 
8child,(<)  the  like  difficulty  arose ;  the  plaintiffs  there  were  described  as 
the  "  Columbian  (Government,''  and  their  counsel  being  desired  to  show 
who  they  were,  and  not  being  able  to  do  so,  the  demurrer  to  the  bill  was 
allowed,  on  the  principle  that  the  plaintiff  must  describe  himself  so  that 
the  defendant  might  come  against  him  by  a  bill  or  a  cross-bill.  The  King 
of  Spain  is  bound  by  the  same  rule  that  binds  others;  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  suitors.  If  he  came  here  for  justice,  what  is  there  to  en- 
title him  to  an  exemption  from  the  rules  of  justice  ?  The  cases  of  infants 
or  married  women  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  As  to  corporations 
Agg^g&toy  the  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  corporation's  documents  is 
to  give  the  information  called  for,  and  the  practice  is  to  make  him  a  party 
to  the  bill  with  the  corporation;  but  the  King  of  Spain  is  not  within  that 
class  of  cases.  One  of  your  Lordships  asked  if  there  was  any  instance 
.  of  a  corporation  sole  being  exempted  from  the  general  rale  of  practice? 
No  answer  was  given,  because  no  instance  of  the  sort  could  be  found. 
The  King  of  Spain  tried  to  maintain  a  suit  by  his  agent ;  he  failed ;  can 
r*f>ft^1  ^^  defend  a  suit  by  his  agent  ?  He  is  bound  to  defend  *as  other 
I-  -1  suitors  do ;  and  the  law  of  England  recognises  no  difference  of 
rank  amongst  them.  The  law  of  nations  lays  down  a  doctrine  to  the  same 
effect,  where  it  says  that  <<  the  promises,  the  conventions,  all  the  private 
contracts  of  the  Sovereign  are  naturally  subject  to  the  same  rales  as  those 
of  private  persons.(t»)  But  the  dignity  of  the  King  o^  Spain,  it  is  said, 
prevents  him  from  taking  an  oath.     He  may  have  such  dignity  and  rank 

(«)  7  Coke's  Reports,  30.  (t)  1  Simons,  94. 

(«)  Yattel,  B.  U.  c.  14,  s.  213,  and  p.  209,  of  edit.  1793. 
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in  Spaioy  bat  when  he  leaves  his  own  kingdom  and  comes  for  jastice  into 
this,  his  pre-eminenoes  do  not  aooompany  him.  There  is  nothing  more 
inconsistent  with  royal  rank  than  to  be  sued  at  all ;  bat  if  a  King  be  saedi 
he  most  act  like  any  other  individaal.  The  law  is  so  laid  down  in  Cal- 
vin's case,  before  referred  to.  The  Golambian  Government  y.  Kothschild 
is  a  decision  quite  in  point|  and  that  decision  was  sanctioned  by  Lords 
Eldon  and  Bedeedale. 

<<  <  As  to  the  orders  confirming  the  Master's  report  on  Mr.  Browning's 
affidavit,  althoagh  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  seems  to  have  abandoned 
that  part  of  the  appeal,  we  confidently  submit  that  these  orders  also  were 
right ;  and  that  the  affidavit  was  wholly  impertinent^  being  obviously  filed 
in  the  hopes  of  exciting  a  prejudice  against  the  respondents,  by  introduc- 
ing, in  the  form  of  a  statement  upon  oath,  the  conjectures  of  the  appel- 
lant's solicitor  as  to  matters  irrelevant  to  this  cause.  We  submit,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  orders  appealed  from  are  jost  in  principle,  and  are  in 
conformity  with  the  established  law  and  practice  of  the  Gourt  of  Chan- 
cery.' 

<<The  Lord  Chancellor  :—<  What  prevents  the  Bang  of  Spain  from 
transferring  his  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit  to  a  person  who 
can  put  in  an  answer  on  oath  V 

«  Mr.  Kussell : — <  Nothing ;  his  assignee  might  then  file  his  bill  against 
the  respondents,  and  make  the  assignor  a  party  defendant^  which  would 
certainly  place  the  respondents  in  some  difficulty.' 

<<  The  Attomey-Gkneral,  in  reply :— <The  appellant  did  not  assign  his 
rights,  because  he  could  not  foresee  that  this  objection  would  be  raised ; 
nor  could  he  properly  assign  these  fands,  in  consequence  of  the  conven- 
tion and  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  France,  to  appoint  com* 
missioners  in  Spain  for  the  distribution  of  them.  The  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  Columbian  Oovemment  v.  Rothschild  is  not  in  point ;  for  that  was 
given  on  the  ground  that  no  such  Government  was  known  in  this  country 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  there  mentioned ;  and  the  Jadge  could  not 
acknowledge  in  our  Courts  a  Government  which  was  not  recognised  by 
the  Government  of  our  own  country.' 

<^  Mr.  Rassell  denied  that  that  was  the  ground  of  the  decision  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

"The  Attorney-General: — <We  took  that  view  of  the  case.  r^cA^-i 
*This  is  the  time  to  try  whether  this  is  a  cross-bill,  and  not  at  the  ^  J 
hearing  on  the  merits;  can  this  be  a  cross-bill  which  states  as  a  set-off 
to  our  demand  the  capture  of  the  Scorpion  and  Vulture  V 

"  Lord  Plunkett : — <  Suppose  the  cross-bill  ever  so  absurd,  is  that  a 
reason  for  not  answering  it  on  oath?' 

«  Attomey-Gkneral : — <  It  is  not  a  cross-bill,  and  if  it  is  not,  there  is 
an  end  to  the  argument.  But  if  it  is  a  cross-bill,  then  we  say,  do  not 
compel  us  to  answer  on  oath,  for  that  will  be  mockery,  as  by  our  origi- 
nal bill  we  were  allowed  to  sue  as  Sovereign  Prince;  and  your  Lordships 
cannot  now  strip  the  appellant  of  that  character.  This  is  like  the  case 
of  a  bishop  suing  in  right  of  his  see ;  and  the  difference  between  a  bishop 
suing  in  that  right  and  in  his  private  right  is  the  same  as  that  between 
the  King  of  Spain  and  Ferdinand  Bourbon  in  this  Court.' 
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<(  The  Lord  Chancellor  :—<  Is  there  any  instance  to  show  that  ex  com- 
itate  in  any  Court,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  a  party  shall  import  with 
with  him  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  Courts  of  a  foreign  country  ? 
In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  a  foreign  Prince  was  so  far  recognised  as 
to  be  discharged  from  arrest  on  giving  common  bail,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Heath ',  and  Lord  EUenborough  afterwards  said  he  thought  that  was 
wrong.  That  went  to  the  very  verge  of  privilege,  but  yet  not  so  far  as 
the  appellant  asks  us  to  go.  Suppose  a  subject  of  Spain  is  suitor  in  our 
Courts,  and  says  he  does  not  like  his  cause  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  upon 
oral  testimony,  &o.,  can  he  claim  the  course  of  trial  of  his  own  country? 
la  it  not  the  fair  course  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  he 
sues?' 

«  The  Attorney-General : — <  The  rules  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are 
of  its  own  creation,  and  the  question  is,  whether  in  this  case  of  novelty 
and  difficulty  it  may  not  dispense  with  an  oath.  It  is  a  moral  impossi- 
bility that  the  King  of  Spain  can  answer  on  oath  before  a  commissioner 
from  our  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  face  of  his  subjects ;  that  would  be 
stripping  himself  of  his  sovereignty,  as  it  would  be  acknowledging  a  su- 
perior. It  would  be  also  unreasonable,  as  your  Lordship  allowed  him 
to  sue  as  a  foreign  Prince.  We  have  not  abandoned  our  objections  to 
any  of  the  orders  appealed  from,  but  we  submit  that  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Browning  was  material,  and  pertinent  to  the  motion  in  support  of  which 
it  was  made ;  and  that  therefore  the  orders  upon  that,  as  well  as  the  other 
orders,  ought  to  be  reversed,  and  the  appellant  allowed  to  prosecute  his 
suit,  and  the  respondents  compelled  to  put  in  their  answer  to  his  amend- 
ed bill.  We  again  repeat,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  the  offer  made  in 
the  Court  below,  by  which  he  conceives  that  he  submits  to  every  rule  of 
justice  required  by  the  doctrines  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  this  case.' 

<<  Lord  Plunkett : — ^  My  Lords,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the 
P^K^e^  reasons  upon  which  I  found  my  opinion  that  the  orders  appealed 
*-  -1  *from  in  this  case  ought  to  be  affirmed ;  that  I  will  leave  to  my 
noble  and  learned  friend,  with  whom  I  agree,  and  who  will  state  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion.  I  now  move  that  the  orders  appealed  from  be 
affirmed.' 

<<  The  Lord  Chancellor : — '  My  Lords,  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for 
postponing  the  consideration  of  the  judgment  to  which  I  think  your  Lord- 
ships ought  to  come  in  this  case.  The  more  I  see  of  it,  the  more  I  am 
inclined  to  affirm  the  orders  of  the  Courts  below.  I  took  occasion,  during 
the  argument  at  the  bar,  to  throw  out  my  opinion,  that  though  the  King 
of  Spain  sues  here  as  a  Sovereign  Prince,  and  is  justly  allowed  so  to  sue, 
yet,  beyond  that,  he  brings  with  him  no  privileges  that  can  displace  the 
practice  as  applying  to  other  suitors  in  our  Courts.  The  practice  of  the 
Court  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  Court ;  if  any  instance  could  be  adduced 
in  which  the  Court  deviated  firom  the  general  practice,  or  by  which  the 
Court  was  divested  of  the  power  of  applying  the  universal  rule,  I  should 
concede  to  that,  and  it  would  assist  me  in  giving  the  plaintiff  relief.  Your 
Lordships'  decision  upon  the  demurrer  did  not  dispose  of  this  point;  but 
it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  if  the  present  question  had  been  then  mooted 
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before  your  Lordsbips,  it  Would  bare  been  disposed  of  in  tbe  same  way. 
One  of  tbe  grounds  of  Lord  Lyndburst's  deeuion  is,  tbat  tbe  appellant 
should  be  on  the  same  footing  with  his  adversary,  subject  to  tbe  control 
of  tbe  Court,  and  liable  to  the  rules  of  practice.  It  was  impossible  to 
read  tbe  judgment  in  tbe  case  of  the  Columbian  Government  ▼.  Roths- 
child, without  seeing  tbat  tbe  present  Master  of  tbe  Rolls  in  giving  that 
judgment  proceeded  on  the  same  view  of  tbe  matter.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  assisted  yesterday  at  the  argument,  authorised  me  to 
say  that  he  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the  Court  below.  The  reluctance 
which  the  Court  below  bad  in  coming  to  tbat  decision  was,  that  there 
was  an  appearance  of  an  advantage  being  taken  by  one  party.  But  it 
would  be  improper  to  state  that  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  I  con« 
cur  in  the  proposition  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend.' 

<<  Tbe  question  was  then  put,  and  the  orders  of  the  Courts  below  af- 
firmed with  costs.'' 


No.  4. 

BOTBSCHILD  V,  QUIBN  Of  POBTUOAL.(a;) 

<<  Thi  bill  was  brought  for  discovery  from  tbe  Queen  of  Portugal  as 
to  the  matters  stated  in  the  bill,  and  for  a  commission  to  examine  r^cAA-i 
Witnesses  in  Portugal,  and  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  an  action  *•  -I 
commenced  against  the  plaintiff  by  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  It  appeared 
that  the  Portuguese  Government  had  deposited  with  the  plaintifh  certain 
Portuguese  bonds,  as  a  security  for  moneys  advanced  by  them  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  by  the  plaintiff  with 
the  Queen's  agents  in  England,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that,  on  certain 
events,  the  plaintiffs  should  sell  the  bonds,  and  place  the  produce  of  the 
sale  to  the  credit  of  their  account  with  tbe  Portuguese  Government.  Tbe 
plaintiffs  sold  tbe  bonds,  but  claimed  interest  on  their  advances,  and  set 
up  that  claim  in  defence  to  the  action ;  the  Queen's  agents  denying  their 
right  to  such  interest,  on  the  ground  of  delay  in  selling  the  bonds.  The 
plaintiffs  now  sought  by  their  bill  for  discovery  of  certain  correspondenoci 
and  other  jnatters  in  aid  of  their  defence  to  the  action. 

«  The  Queen  demurred  to  the  bill  on  two  groiinds,  first,  tbat,  as  a  Sov- 
ereign, the  suit  was  not  maintainable  against  her;  and  secondly,  tbat  tbe 
plaintiff  had  made  no  case  for  discovery. 

<<  The  leading  arguments  for  the  demurrer  were,  that  tbe  defence  was 
purely  a  legal  question  arising  out  of  the  contract  itself,  which  must  be 
proved  in  the  action,  or  otherwise  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover.  That 
the  discovery,  therefore,  was  immaterial.  That,  moreover,  the  bill  did 
not  allege,  nor  did  it  appear  that  the  Queen  could  make  any  discovery  which 
might  not  be  bad  aliunde,  or  that  she  had  concealed  or  refused  to  dis- 
cover any  facts  material  to  the  plaintiff's  case.  Lastly,  that  she  could 
not  be  made  a  defendant  to  this  suit,  the  matter  not  being  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  tbat  this  case  differed  from  that  of  the  King  of  Spain  v.  Hul- 

(z)  3  TouDg  k  CoUyer'B  Rep.  594,  (June  24,  1839. 
Dbo£MB1B,  1855.— 26 
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Ut{y)  in  that  respect ;  for  there  the  King  haying  filed  a  bill  in  Ohanoery 
to  recover  a  snm  of  money,  a  croaa-bill  was  filed  agunst  him|  chirgiDg 
him  with  penonal  fraud. 

<<  Alderson  B. — 'In  this  oaae  I  expressed  at  the  hearing  my  opinion 
on  several  points ;  bnt  before  I  gave  my  opinion  finally  on  the  whole  case, 
I  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  bill,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  part  of  the  discovery  prayed  by  the  plaintiff  was  material  to 
the  question  at  issue  in  the  Court  of  Law.  The  question  there  clearly  is, 
whether  the  delay  in  selling  the  Portuguese  bonds  deposited  as  the  col- 
lateral security  for  a  debt,  dearly,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  bearing 
interest,  was  such  laches,  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Rothschild,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  right  of  charging  Her  most  Faithful  Majesty  with  such  in- 
terest in  the  account  current  between  them.  Now,  if  the  conduct  of  Her 
Host  Faithful  Majesty,  through  her  lawfully  anthoriied  agents,  was  snch 
as  to  induce  Messrs.  Rothschild,  as  reasonable  men,  to  suppose  that  by 
r*ftR71  ^^^^  delay  they  were  ^acting  in  conformity  to  Her  Majesty's 
L  -I  wishes,  they  would  justly  be  entitled  to  charge  her  with  that  in- 
terest. Now,  if  the  letters  charged  in  the  bill  to  have  been  written  by 
her  authority  were  so  written,  I  think  many  of  them,  at  all  events,  if  not 
the  whole  correspondence,  very  proper  to  be  laid  before  a  jury  in  order 
to  prove  that  fact.  Then  if  so,  the  bill  which  prays,  amongst  other  things, 
a  discovery  whether  those  letters  were  so  written,  prays  a  discovery  ma- 
terial to  the  plaintiffs'  defence  at  law.  It  may  be  true  that  part  of  the 
discovery  prayed  goes  beyond  the  discovery  to  which  the  plaintiffs  are 
by  law  entitled.  But  this  is  immaterial  upon  the  present  demurrer,  which 
is  a  demurrer  to  the  whole  bill|  and  is  not  confined  to  the  objectionable 
parts  of  it. 

<<  <  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  being  a 
suitor  voluntarily  in  a  Court  of  English  law,  becomes  subject,  as  to  all 
matters  connected  with  that  suit,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  of 
Equity.  That  the  discovery  prayed  by  this  bill  is  material  to  the  plain- 
tiffs' defence  at  law  in  that  suit,  and  that  this  demurrer  is  too  large  and 
must  be  overruled,  and  that  it  must  be  with  costs.'' 

"  Demurrer  overruled." 


No.  5. 

EUary  Term,  7  Victoria. 

THB  DUKE  or  BRUNSWICK  V.  THE  EJNO  Of  HANOVER. 

Argued  he/are  the  Mcuier  of  the  Bolh,  November  20<A,  21sl,  22ndf  and 
23rd J  and  Judgment  given  January  1S(A,  1844.(2;) 

Pleading — Demurrer — J^vcese--— Jurisdiction — Equity — Sovereign — 
PHnce — Subject —  Ydid  Inttrument — SkUe  Transactions. 

<<  A  bill  was  filed  by  Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  against  the  King  of 

(y)  1  Clark  k  Finellj,  333. 

(ft)  Law  Journal  (Chancery,)  ral.  xiii.  p.  107. 
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Hanorer,  who  was  raed  as  Braest  Angastos,  Dake  of  Onraborland  and  Tevoitdale, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  Barl  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  The  bill  prayed  a  declaration 
that  a  certain  instnnnent,  dated  the  6th  Febmaryand  14th  March,  1833,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Oambridge  as  guardian  of  the  fortune  and  propertj  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  of  the  persons  {^pointed  managers  under  him,  and  the  subsequent 
appointment  of  the  defendant  as  such  guardian,  were  absolutelj  void ;  and  that 
the  defendant  was  liable  to  account  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  property  and  effects  of 
the  plaintiff  possessed  by  the  defendant,  and  that  accounts  might  accordingly  be 
taken.  It  stated  that  in  1830  the  plaintiff  was  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  was,  in  his  private  capacity,  possessed  and  entitled  to  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, of  great  amount  in  Brunswick,  England,  Hanover,  France,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe ;  and  that  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  bordered  on  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover ; 
that  in  September,  1830,  King  William  IV.  of  England  was  King  of  Hanover,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  Viceroy  of  Hanover,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  for- 
mer ;  that  pending  a  revolutionary  movement,  in  1830,  in  Brunswick,  a  decree  of 
the  Germanic  Diet  was  made,  whereby  the  plaintiff's  brother,  Duke  William,  be* 
came  Dake  of  Brunswick;  that  the  plaintiff  was  thereby  dethroned ;  that  by  an 
instrument,  dated  in  the  year  1833,  signed  by  King  William  IV.  and  William  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  the  plaintiff  was  deprived  of  the  management  of  his  fortune,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  appointed  supreme  guardian,  with  power  to  appoint  ad* 
ministrators  of  the  fortune  of  the  plaintiff,  who  were  to  account  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge ;  that  the  guardianship  was  to  be  considered  as  legally  established  in 
Brunswick,  where  it  was  to  have  its  locality ;  that  the  last-mentioned  document 
was  approved  of  and  signed  by  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Sussex,  and  Oambridge. 
The  bill  then  charged,  that  the  last-mentioned  document  was  void;  but  that  nev* 
ertheless  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  possessed  himself  of  the  private  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  that  on  the  death  of 
King  William  IV.,  the  defendant  was,  by  some  instrument,  purported  to  be  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  plaintiff's  fortune  and  property,  in  the  place  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge ;  that  the  said  appointments  of  guardians  were  invalid,  according 
to  the  laws,  as  well  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  as  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  re- 
ceipts and  payments  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  defendant  respectively,  on 
account  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  management  of  bis  property,  constituted  a  mutual 
account,  and  that  the  same  was  still  open  and  running,  and,  being  intricate  in  its 
nature,  could  only  be  taken  in  a  Court  of  Equity ;  that  the  plaintiff  was  resident 
and  domiciled  in  England ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  wers  respectively 
subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  that  the  defendant  was  a  peer 
of  this  realm ;  and  that  his  title,  as  such,  was  His  Royal  Highness  Ernest  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and.Tevoitdale  in  Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Armagh  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  and  during  his  residence  here,  he 
had  exercised,  and  still  exercised,  rights  and  privileges  as  such  peer  as  aforesaid. 

''The  defendant,  whilst  temporarily  resident  in  this  country,  was  served  with 
the  process  of  the  Court  in  Uiis  suit,  upon  which  he  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  relieve  him  from  such  process ;  but  his  Lordship  refused  the  application.  The 
defendant  then  appeared  to  the  bill,  and  afterwards  filed  a  general  demurrer  there- 
to, for  want  of  jurisdiction  and  want  of  Equity ; — 

"  Held,  that  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  to  the  bill  was  no  waiver  of  any  de- 
fence he  might  have ;  and  that  the  refusal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  relieve  the 
defendant  from  the  process  of  the  Court  which  had  been  served  on  him,  had  not 
the  effect  of  deciding  that  the  defendant  was  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

*^  Held,  that  the  defendant  was  exeunt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  in  this 
country,  for  any  acts  done  by  him  as  King  of  Hanover,  or  in|his  character  of  Sov- 
ereign Prince ;  but  that  being  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  he  was 
liable  to  be  sued  in  the  Courts  of  this  country  in  respect  of  any  acts  and  transac- 
tions done  by  him,  or  in  which  he  might  have  been  engaged  as  such  subject ;  and 
that  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  him  out  of  this  realm,  or  any  act  as  to  which  it 
mig^t  be  doubtful' whether  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  Sovereign 
Prince  or  to  the  character  of  subject,  the  same  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be  attrib- 
utable rather  to  the  character  of  Sovereign  Prince  than  to  the  character  of  subject. 

'<  Held,  also,  that  in  a  suit  in  this  Court  against  a  Sovereign  Prince,  who  is  also  a 
subject,  the  bill  ought,  upon  the  &ce  of  it,  to  show  that  the  subject-matter  of  it 
constitutes  a  case  in  which  a  Sovereign  Prince  is  liable  to  be  sued  as  a  subject. 

*'  Although  with  regard  to  English  instruments  intended  to  operate  according  to 
English  law,  the  Court  may  be  able,  even  on  demurrer,  in  a  simple  case,  to  a^jn- 
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d!cate  thereooi  upon  «  mere  allegation  that  the  instnimeiit  is  dqU  and  Toid;  jet 
with  regard  to  a  foreign  instmnient,  intended  to  operate  according  to  a  law  not 
known  in  England,  an  allegation  that  the  instrament  ia  void  is  too  vague. 
t(  Semble. — The  instrament  complained  of  in  the  present  case  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  the  bill,  connected  with  political  and  state  transactions, 
and  was  a  state  docnment" 

This  case  came  on  to  be  heard  on  a  demurrer  to  the  plaintiflrs  bill  for 

want  of  jttrisdictioQ  and  want  of  equity. 

r*&681       *"S^'  Charles  Wetherell;  Mr.  Pemberion  Leigh,  and  Mr. 

I-        -I  Elmslej,  appeared  in  support  of  the  demurrer. 

«  Mr.  Kinderslejy  Mr.  G.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Heatbfield,  contrit." 
The  statements  in  the  bill  and  the  arguments  at  the  bar  having  been 

embodied  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  his  judgment,  it  has  not  been 

deemed  proper  to  repeat  them  here.(a) 

[*569]  ♦«  Judgment. 

«  January  13th,  1844 ^The  Master  of  the  Rolls  :— <  The  bill  is  filed 

by  His  Serene  Highness  Charles  Frederick  William  Augustas,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  against  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover,  who  is  sued  as 
His  Royal  Highness  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Teroit- 
dale  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  Elarl  of  Armagh  in  Ireland. 

<<  The  bill  prays,  that  it  may  be  declared,  that  a  certain  instrument  or 
writing,  in  the  bill  mentioned  to  be  dated  the  6th  of  February  and  the 
14th  of  March,  1833,  and  the  appointment  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  as  guardian  of  the  fortune  and  property  of  the  plain- 
tiff, thereby  purported  to  be  made,  and  of  the  persons  purported  to  be  ap- 
pointed administrators  and  managers  under  him,  and  the  subsequent  ap- 
pointment of  the  defendant  as  such  guardian,  are  absolutely  void  and  of 
no  effect;  and  that  it  may  be  declared  that  the  defendant  is  liable  and 
ought  to  account  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  personal  estate,  property,  and 
effects,  and  the  rents,  profits,  and  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  real  estates 
possessed  by  the  defendant,  or  any  person  by  his  order,  or  for  his  use,  or 


(a)  The  following  authorities  were  cited  in  the  course  of  the  argnments: — 
UaWin's  Case,  7  Coke's  Rep.  15,  b.  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  y.  East  India  Ck»m- 
pany,  1  Yes.  jun.  371;  s.  c.  3  Bro.  G.  G.,  292.  The  Columbian  GoTemment  t. 
Rothschild,  1  Sim.  94 ;  s.  c  5  Law  J.  Rep.  Chanc.  43.  Glyn  t.  Soares,  1  Ton.  k 
Col.  644 ;  s.  c.  Law  J.  Rep.  (N.  S.)  Ex.  Eq.  49.  Stat.  7.  Ann.  c.  12.  1  Black. 
Com.  253.  Lockwood  v.  Coysgarne,  3  Bur.  1676.  Yireash  t.  Becker,  3  Mau.  k 
Selw.  284.  Fisher  ▼.  Begrez,  1  Cr.  &  M.  117 ;  s.  c.  S  Law  J.  Rep.  (N.  S.)  Ex.,  13. 
Yattel,  1.  ii.  c.  xIt,  s.  213.  lb.  1.  ir.  c.  v.  s.  55,  p.  452.  Yattel,  c.  yii.  8.  80,  p.  464. 
lb.,  s.  81,  ib.  lb.,  c.  vu.  s.  92,  p.  470.  lb.,  c.  viii.  s.  110,  p.  488.  lb.,  s.  112,  p. 
490.  Ib.,  s.  113,  p.  491.  Ib.,  s.  114,  p.  492.  Ib.,  s.  115,  p.  493.  The  Corporation 
of  Carlisle  t.  Wilson,  13  Yes.  276.  SUt  1  Geo.  I.,  st  xiii.  s.  2.  Stat.  13  WiU.  IIL, 
c.  vi.  s.  10.  De  la  Toire  r.  Bernales,  mentioned  in  1  How.  Sup.  149.  Cases  of 
John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  summoned  by  Edward  I.  of  England  ;  and  of  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England  summoned  by  Philip  le  bel  of  France,  as  Duke  of  Goienne. 
Melan  y.  the  Duke  de  Fitzjames,  1  Bos.  k  Pul.  138.  De  la  Yega  y.  Vianna,  1  B. 
k  Ad.  284 ;  s.  c.  8  Law  J.  Rep.,  K.  B.  388.  Bullet  ▼.  the  King  of  Spain,  2.  Bli. 
(N.  S.)  31 ;  s.  c.  1  Dow  k  CI.  169.  The  King  of  Spain  t.  Hullet,  1  01.  k  Fin.  333  j 
i.  c.  7  Bli.  359.  Grotius,  Law  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  c.  xir.  s.  101.  Story  on  the  Con- 
flict of  Laws  (2nd  Edit.,)  c.  viii.  s.  244,  p.  322.  Earl  of  Derby  t.  Dnke  of  Athol, 
1  Yes.  sen.  292.  Novello  v.  Toogood,  1  B.  &  C.  554  ;  s.  c.  1  Law  J.  Rep.,  K.  B., 
181.  Co.  Lit.  (Hargrave's  edit.)  s.  180.  Selden's  Table  Talk,  *'  Equity/'  pp.  83, 
128,  («)  note.    Money  r.  Leach,  1  W.  Black.  663. 
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any  pereon  haviDg  acted  or  purported  to  aot  under  any  appointment  as 
administrator  or  manager  under  the  defendant,  since  his  appointment  as 
guardian  *by  virtue  of  the  instrument  of  the  6th  of  February  r^^tyA-i 
and  the  14th  of  March,  1883,  including  therein  the  personal  estate  ■-  -> 
and  effects,  rents,  profits,  and  produce  of  the  real  estate  paid  or  accounted  > 
for  to  the  defendant  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  and  that  such  accounts 
may  be  accordingly  taken — the  plaintiff  offering,  on  the  taking  of  such 
accounts,  to  make  the  defendant  all  just  allowances. 

<<  *  For  this  purpose,  the  bill  states  that  in  the  year  1880  the  plaintiff 
was  the  reigning  Duke  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  was,  in  his 
private  character  or  capacity,  possessed  of  and  entitled  to  real  and  personal 
property  in  Brunswick,  and  in  England,  Hanover,  France,  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  to  a  very  considerable  amount;  that  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick 
bordered  on  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover;  and  that  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  His  late  Majesty  King  William  lY.  was  King  of  Hanover, 
and  His  Royal  Highness  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was 
Viceroy  of  Hanover,  acting  under  the  authority  of  His  late  Majesty  King 
WOliam  lY. :  that  pending  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Brunswick,  a 
decree  of  the  Oermanic  Diet  of  Confederation  was  made  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1880,  whereby  the  plaintiff's  brother,  William,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  was  invited  to  take  on  himself  provisionally  the  government 
of  the  duchy ;  and  the  Diet  left  it  to  the  legitimate  dynasty  of  the  plain- 
tiff  to  provide  for  the  future  government  of  the  duchy ;  and  that  in  Feb- 
niary,  1881,  His  late  Majesty  King  William  lY.  and  William,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  agnati  of  the  plaintiff,  caused 
to  be  published  a  declaration,  whereby  they  purported  to  dethrone  the 
plaintiff  from  the  throne  of  the  duchy,  and  declared  that  the  throne  had 
passed  to  Duke  William ;  and  that  after  this  declaration  was  made,  it 
was  signed  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (the 
present  defendant,)  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex ; 
and  that  in  pursuance  of  the  declaration,  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick 
took  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  duchy,  and  he  had  ever  since 
exercised  the  rights,  powers,  and  authorities  of  Sovereign  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

<<  <  The  bill  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  early  in  the  year  1883,  an 
instrument  in  writing,  dated  the  6th  of  February  and  the  14th  of  March 
in  that  year,  signed  by  His  late  Majesty  King  William  lY.,  and  by 
William,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  promulgated  by  them,  and  was  to  the 
effect  following,  viz. : — 

u  €  a  We,  William  lY.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  Hanover,  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  of  Lunenburgh,  make  known  what  follows :  Moved  by  the  interests 
of  our  house,  whose  well-being  is  confided  to  us,  and  yielding  to  a  pain- 
ful, but  inevitable  necessity,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  what 
measures  the  interests  (rightly  understood)  of  His  Highness  Charles,  Duke 
of  Brunswick  (the  plaintiff,}  the  preservation  of  the  fortune  now  in  his 
hands,  the  dangers  and  ^illegality  of  the  enterprises  pursued  by  r«5>7i-| 
the  said  Duke,  and  lastly,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our  house,  >-  J 
may  require :  and  after  having  heard  the  advice  of  a  Commission,  charged 
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by  OS  with  the  examiBatioft  iato  this  aflkir,  aod  after  having  weighed  and 
exactly  balanced  all  points  of  faet  and  law ;  and  whereas  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Gkrtnanio  Smpirey  the  powers  of  supreme  gnardiaBship  oTsr 
the  Princes  of  the  Empirci  which^  np  to  that  period,  had  appertamed  to 
the  Emperorj  deyolved  on  the  heads  of  Soyereign  States,  we,  taking  into 
oonsideration  the  laws  and  enstotns,  by  yirtne  of  the  rights  nnto  us  bdong- 
ing,  in  quality  of  heads  of  the*  two  branohes  of  oar  house,  have  decreed 
as  follows : — 

li  €  «  Article  I — Certain  dots,  either  notorious,  or  suflhsiently  preved, 
have  caused  us  to  arrive  at  the  eonvicUon,  that  His  Highness  Duke 
Gharles  is  at  this  time  wasting  the  fortune  which  he  possesses  in  enter« 
prises  alike  impoosible  and  dangerous  both  to  himself  and  other  persons, 
and  is  seeking  to  damage  the  just  claims  which  certain  persons  interested, 
now  or  hereafter,  may  legally  have  upon  his  property,  we  have  consequent- 
ly considered,  that  the  only  method  of  preserving  the  fortune  of  His 
Highness  Duke  Gharles  from  total  ruin,  is  to  appoint  a  guardian  over 


ti  i  It  Article  2. — In  consequence  of  this  conviction,  we  decree  that 
Oharles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  numagement  and 
administration  of  his  fortune ;  a  guardian  shall  be  appointed,  whom  we 
shall  choose  by  mutual  consent  from  amongst  the  very  noble  or  noble 
male  scions  of  our  house,  although  the  right  of  choice  belongs  to  the  le- 
gitimate Sovereign  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  in  virtue  of  his  title  alone. 

tc  c  a  Article  3.— His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Viceroy 
of  Hanover,  having  declared  that  he  will  willingly  accept  such  guardian- 
ship, we  confide  the  same  to  His  Royal  Highness  by  the  present  decree, 
which  he  will  be  pleased  to  consider  as  constituting  his  title  to  such  guir- 
dianship. 

'<  ^  <<  Article  4 As  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 

cannot,  by  reason  of  his  position,  by  himself  alone  exercise  the  functions 
of  guardian,  he  is  authorised  to  limit  himself  to  the  functions  of  supreme 
guardian,  and  to  substitute  for  the  management  and  administration  of  the 
property  one  or  more  persons,  who,  under  oath,  will  proceed  in  their  own 
name,  and  on  their  own  personal  responsibility,  to  make  an  inventory  of 
the  same,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  and  administration 
of  the  fortune  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
supreme  guardian,  who  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  grant  them  fees  proportionate 
to  their  duties. 

*<  *  <<  Article  5. — The  administrators  shall  render  an  annual  account 
of  their  management  to  His  Boyal  Higeness,  the  supreme  guardian,  who 
shall  be  asked  to  transmit  the  same  to  us,  that  we  may  cause  the  same 
r*'^7^'\  ^^  ^  settled  and  approved.  Our  confirmation  *shall  be  applied 
L  -I  for  in  all  cases  wherein  the  laws  require  the  consent  of  the  supreme 
guardian. 

<<  i  <<  Article  6 The  guardianship  is  to  be  considered  as  legally  estab- 
lished in  Brunswick,  where  it  is  to  have  its  locality. 

«  I  «f  Article  7. — ^The  present  decree  shall  be  published  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  forms ;  and  all 
whom  the  same  may  concern  are  bound  to  render  obedience  thereto.'' 
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tc  t  Xhis  is  (hied  at  St.  JaiMi%  the  6th  of  February,  and  at  Bnma- 
wiok  the  14th  of  Mareh,  1883.  It  is  signed  by  the  King  of  Hanover, 
William  lY.,  King  of  England,  and  by  William,  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Bmnawiok. 

*^  *  To  this  inatrument  was  subjoined  a  Note,  which  was  signed  by  the 
defendant,  then  Duke  of  Oumberland,  and  by  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and 
Cambridge^  to  the  effect  following :— - 

a  t  a  We,  the  undersigned,  have  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  fore- 
going ammgement  adopted  by  His  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  His 
Highness,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  interests  well  advised 
of  His  Highness  the  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  fortune  remaining  in  his  hands,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace  in  the  Duohy  of  Brunswick  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  and 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  great  house  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh, 
another  proof  of  the  foresight  of  His  Majesty  and  of  His  Highness  for 
the  well-being  of  that  house;  we  solemnly  attest  the  declaration  by 
these  presents,  signed  with  our  hands,  and  to  which  we  have  placed  our 
seals. 

<'  <  <<  London,  6th  February,  1833.    Ebnbst.  {h.  s.) 
Kensington,  3rd  February,  1888.     AuousTUS  FuDBfaoK.  (d.  s.) 
Hanover,  13th  February,  1833.     Adolphus.  (Ei.  s.)" 

u  i  The  bill  then  states,  that  the  plaintiff  is  advised,  as  the  fact  is,  that 
the  said  instrument  is  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect ;  but  that  never- 
theless the  Duke  of  Oambridge  accepted  the  appointment  of  supreme 
guardian  of  the  plaintiffs  fortune  and  property,  took  possession  of  the  real 
estates  to  which  he  was  entitled  in  his  private  capacity  at  Brunswick, 
and  took  possession  of  all  such  parts  of  the  plaintiff's  property  in  Bruns- 
wick and  elsewhere,  of  a  personal  nature,  as  he  could  discover,  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  the  whole :  that  he  sold 
and  converted  several  parts  thereof  into  money,  and  made  certain  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  plaintifi^  and  of  his  property ;  but  that  after 
allowing  for  such  payments,  there  remained  in  his  hands  a  very  large 
surplus  unaccounted  for ;  that  King  William  lY.  died  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1837,  and  thereupon  the  present  defendant  became  King  of  Han- 
over ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  having  resigned  his  appointment  of 
guardian  by  some  instrument  *in  writing,  to  which  the  defendant  r^M^ 
was  a  party,  and  which  was  signed  by  him  and  by  William  Duke  >-  ^ 
of  Brunswick,  the  defendant  was  purported  to  be  appointed  guardian  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  of  his  fortune  and  property,  in  the  place  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  under  the  instrument  of  the  6tb  of  February  and  the  14th 
of  March,  1833,  and  with  all  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  were 
thereby  purported  to  be  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Cambridge :  that  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  accounted  for  his  receipts  and  payments  to  the  defen- 
dant, and  paid  him  the  balance ;  and  that  the  defendant  took  possession 
of  the  plaintiff's  property,  and  has  received  large  sums  of  money  on  ac- 
count thereof,  and  has  thereout  made  some  payments  on  account  of  the 
plaintiff;  and  that  a  very  large  balance  or  surplus,  to  the  amount  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  pounds,  remains  due  from  the  defendant  to  the 
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plaintiff  on  aooonnt  thereof;  and  that  the  defendant  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  plaintiff's  applioatiott,  for  an  aoconnt  thereof. 

u  I  The  bill  oharges,  that  the  uistrument  of  the  6th  of  Febmary  and 
the  14th  of  March,  1833,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Doke  of  Cambridge 
as  guardian,  and  the  appointment  of  the  defendant  as  guardian,  are  wholly 
invalid,  according  to  the  laws  as  well  of  Brunswick  and  of  Hanoyer,  as 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  that  under  colour  thereof,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  the  defendant  respectively  took  possession  of  the  plaintiff's  property 
on  his  behalf,  and  not  adversely;  that  by  the  law  of  England,  such 
appointments  of  guardians,  and  all  the  rights  thereby  purported  to  he 
given,  are  void,  even  if  the  same  were  valid  by  the  law  of  Brunswick; 
and  that  if  the  same  were  valid  at  the  time  when  the  same  were  issued, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  plaintiff  at  the 
time  (which,  however,  the  plaintiff  denies,)  there  is  now  nothing  in  the 
circumstances,  or  conduct,  or  state  of  mind  of  the  plaintiff  to  debar  him 
from  the  full  right  and  power  of  enjoyment  and  ^sposition  of  his  pro- 
perty. 

«  I  There  is  a  charge  that  the  receipts  and  payments  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  the  defendant  respectively,  on  account  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  management  of  his  property,  constitute  a  mutual  account  contain- 
bg  many  items  as  well  on  the  debit  as  on  the  credit  side  thereof;  that 
such  account  is  still  open  and  running,  and  is  of  an  intricate  and  complex 
nature,  and  can  only  be  taken  in  a  Court  of  Equity. 

«  <  There  are  also  charges  relating  to  the  administrators  and  managers 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  are  alleged  to  have 
accounted  to  the  defendant,  and  a  very  long  statement  of  certain  proceed- 
ings in  France,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  attack- 
ed, but  failed  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  plaintiff's  property 
in  that  country ;  a  specification  of  certain  property  alleged  to  have  been 
seised  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  defendant  respectively ;  and 
r4'5741  ^^^  'statement  of  a  transaction  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  Oste- 
L        J  rode  in  November  or  December,  1830. 

<<  <  The  plaintiff  having,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  bill,  stated,  that  from 
a  time  previous  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  resigning  the  appointment  of 
guardian,  until  within  a  few  weeks  past,  the  defendant  had  been  residing 
in  Hanover,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court ;  and  having  charged 
that  the  pluntiff  was  resident  and  domiciled  in  England,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  were  respectively  subjects  of  the  C^own  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  concludes  the  charging  part  of  the  bill  by  charging, 
that  the  defendant  is  a  Peer  of  this  realm,  and  that  his  title  as  such  is 
His  Royal  Highness  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Tevoit- 
dale  in  Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Armagh  in  Ireland ;  and  that  since 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  and  during  his  residence  here,  he  had  exer- 
cised, and  still  exercises,  rights  and  privileges  as  such  Peer  as  aforesaid. 

«  <  It  has  been  stated  to  me  as  a  fact  on  both  sides,  that  the  plaintiff 
availed  himself  of  a  temporary  residence  of  the  defendant  in  this  country 
to  serve  him  with  the  process  of  this  Court;  and  that  the  defendant  before 
he  appeared  to  the  bill,  and  consequently  before  the  demurrer  was  filed, 
applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  relieved  from  the  process;  that  the 
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Lord  Ghanoellor  refiiBod  the  application ;  and  that  thereupon  the  defen- 
dant appeared  to  the  bill  in  the  nraal  manner :  and  npon  this  state  of 
things  the  plaintiff  has  founded  an  argument,  which,  if  yalid,  would  make 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  consider  the  principal  question  upon  the  demur- 
rer. The  plaintiff  has  contended,  first,  that  the  appearance  of  the  defen- 
dant to  to  Uie  process  ought  to  be  deemed  a  waiver  of  any  claim  to  perso- 
nal exemption  from  liability  to  be  sued ;  and  secondly,  that  the  refusal 
of  the  Lord  Ohancellor  to  relieve  the  defendant  from  the  process  ought 
to  be  considered  by  me  as  a  decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the 
defendant  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  with  reference  to  the 
subject-matter  of  this  bill. 

«  <  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  would  be  singular  if  appearancCi 
which  is  the  first  step  towards  making  a  defence,  should  be  deemed  an 
abandonment  or  waiver  of  any  defence  which  the  defendant  may  have. 
An  appearance  may  be  a  waiver  of  any  mere  irregularity  in  the  service  of 
process ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  waiver  of  such  a  defence  as  is 
now  made,  and  which  the  defendant  has  clearly  a  right  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Court.  He  claims  to  be  exempt  from  liability  to 
be  sued,  but  he  nevertheless  appears,  in  order  that  he  may,  in  a  regular 
manner,  inform  the  Court  of  the  reasons  upon  which  his  claim  is  founded* 
Ab  to  the  other  point,  it  appeared  to  me  very  improbable  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  refusing  to  stay  the  process  upon  a  bill,  the  contents  of 
which  were  not  regularly  known  to  him,  could  have  *meant  to  r^cc^e-i 
decide  that  the  defendant  was,  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  >-  -I 
the  bill,  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Upon  this  part  of  the 
case  I  have,  however,  thought  it  right  to  communicate  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  has  informed  me,  that  in  declining  to  interfere  with  the 
process,  he  did  nothing  which  could  in  any  way  prevent  the  defendant 
from  making  any  defence  which  was  open  to  him  in  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding;  and  that  he  gave  no  opinion  upon  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  particular  case.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  me  to  con- 
sider the  defence  made  to  this  bill  by  the  present  demurrer. 

u  i  In  support  of  the  demurrer  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  the  following 
are  amongst  the  principal  propositions  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  defen- 
dant : — First,  he  is  by  the  bill  admitted  to  be  King  of  Hanover,  a  Sov- 
ereign Prince,  recognised  as  such  by  the  Crown  of  England.  As  a  Sov- 
ereign Prince  his  person  is  inviolable,  and  he  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in 
any  Court.  Second,  the  inviolability  of  a  Sovereign  Prince  is  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  dominions,  but  attends  him  everywhere.    Though  a 

King  be  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  yet  he  is  judged  in  law  a  King  there 

(7  Coke,  16.)  Third,  his  inviolabiliiy  is  not  affected  by  his  being  tempo- 
rarily resident  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  of  which  he  is  a  subject.  The  defen- 
dant is  not  the  less  a  Sovereign  Prince,  and  not  the  less  exempt  from 
being  sued  in  any  Court  here,  because  he  is  a  subject  of  the  Queen  and 
a  Peer  of  the  realm.  Fourth,  even  if  the  defendant  should  be  held  liable 
to  be  sued  for  some  things  in  this  country,  he  ought  not  to  be  held  liable 
to  be  sued  in  respect  of  the  particular  subject-matter  of  this  suit,  which 
is  alleged  to  be  matter  of  State,  and  not  matter  of  forensic  jurisdiction. 
Fifth,  and  finally,  even  if  the  defendant  should  be  held  liable  to  be  sued 
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herei  uid  if  the  rabjeot-matter  of  the  mit  should  he  held  to  be  matter  of 
forensic  jnrisdiotioDy  yet  that  it  is  not  matter  sobjeet  to  the  jurisdiotioD 
of  this  Ooarty  bat  is  matter  which  most  be  deemied  to  be  sabject  to  the 
jfuisdiction  of  some  Court  of  special  aad  peculiar  jorisdictioa,  aaoh  as 
in  this  conntrj  are  proceedings  aruing  in  lanacjy  bankmptoj  and  vari- 
ous other  matters^  whichy  although  proper  subjects  of  forensic  jurisdio- 
tiott|  can  only  be  adjudicated  upon  in  Courts  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

a  I  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  are  amongst  the  principal  propo- 
ridons  adyanced  in  support  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  :^Fir8t, 
this  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  suit  between  sul^ject  and  sub- 
ject. The  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  as  such  (4  Ann 
c.  4,)  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  be  deemed  natural-bom  subjects 
of  this  realm.  The  plaintiff  is  domiciled  here.  The  defendant  was  bom 
here,  is  an  English  Peer,  and  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  (1  Oeo.  I. 
Stat  2,  c.  18.)  Second,  no  Bnglish  subject  can  withdraw  from  his  alle- 
r*5761  S^^^  ^^  subjection  to  the  law  of  the  *land.  His  becoming  a 
I-  -1  Sovereign  Prince  of  another  country  can  make  no  diffisrenoe  in 
this  respect :  he  remains  an  English  subject,  and  is  bound  to  obey  the 
laws  of  England.  Third,  the  law  of  England  affords  no  authority  for 
the  preposition,  that  Sovereign  Princes,  resident  here  may  not  be  sued 
in  the  Courts  here ;  and  there  are  dicta  to  the  contrary ;  as  in  Calvin's 
case  it  is  said,  that  if  a  King  of  a  foreign  nation  come  to  England  by  the 
leave  of  the  King  of  this  realm,  (as  it  ought  to  be)  in  this  case  he  shall 
sne  and  be  sued  by  the  name  of  a  King ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  the 
case  of  De  la  Torre  v.  Bemales,  Sir  Sohn  Leach  stated  it  to  be  his  opin- 
ion that  foreign  Sovereigns  could  both  sue  and  be  sued  in  this  country. 
In  support  of  this  proposition,  reference  was  made  to  proceedings  in  which 
John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotluid,  was  summoned  to  answer  charges  made 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  Edward  I ,  King  of  England ;  and  to  pro* 
ceedings  in  which  Edward  L,  King  of  England,  was  summoned  to  answer 
charges  made  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Philip  le  Bel,  King  of  France, 
at  Paris.  But  these  cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question :  they 
were  respectively  adopted  in  virtue  of  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  superiority  which  Edward  I.  claimed  to  have  over  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  the  superiority  which  the  King  of  France  had  over  the 
province  of  Guienne.  Fourth,  liability  to  suit  does  not  necessarily  involve 
liability  to  coeroion.  The  defendant,  as  an  English  Peer,  is  by  privilege 
protected  from  personal  coercion;  and  even  if  a  Sovereign  Prince,  without 
such  peculiar  privilege,  were  a  defendant  here,  this  Court  has  power  so 
to  modify  its  process  as  at  the  same  time  to  do  justice  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  have  due  regard  to  the  person  and  dignity  of  the  defendant  Fifth, 
the  law  of  nations,  the  general  law,  and  the  common  interest  of  all  man- 
kind, is,  that  justice  should  be  done  all  over  the  world.  The  right  of  a 
suitor  here  is  not  to  be  impeded  by  the  assertion  of  an  unrecognised  priv- 
ilege in  any  person  against  whom  he  has  a  legal  demand.  Sixth,  the 
Queen  of  England  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  a  proper  form — a  form  not  ap- 
plicable to  a  foreign  Sovereign ;  but  if  a  foreign  Sovereign  were  not  liable 
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to  be  Bned  here  at  all,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  better  ntoatioD  than  onr 
own  SoyereigBy  which,  it  is  saidi  woald  be  abanrd. 

a  i  These  propositionB  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  important  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  present  oooasioni  and  I  have  thought  it  oon?enient  to  enu- 
merate them,  although  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  ohserre  upon  them 
all  in  stating  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed  on  this 
demurrer.  The  general  proposition  of  the  defendant  is,  that  bj  reason 
of  his  churaoter  of  a  Soyereign  Prinoe,  he  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  anj  tribunal  or  Court  in  this  country.  His  limited  or  modified  pro- 
position, adapted  to  the  specialties  of  this  case,  is,  that  he  is  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  in  this  country,  in  ^respect  of  r^t^fj>f% 
acts  done  in  a  foreign  country,  under  foreign  authority  and  in  no  ^  J 
way  connected  with  his  own  character  of  English  Peer  and  English  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  fully  established — The  King  of  Spain  v.  Maohado,(f) 
HoUet  ▼.  the  King  of  Spain,  and  see  Boi  d'Espagne  t.  Pountes,(u)  Buls* 
trode,  322,  Hobart,  78,  113,  Moore,  850,  Barcky  v.  Bus8ell,(as)  bolder 
y.  Lord  Huntingfield(^) — that  a  foreign  Soyereign  may  sue  in  this 
country  both  at  law  and  in  equity ;  and  further,  that  if  he  sues  in  a 
Court  of  Equity,  he  submits  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  A 
cross-bill  may  be  filed  against  him,  and  he  must  put  in  his  answer  thereto^ 
not  by  any  officer,  agent,  or  substitute,  but  personally,  upon  his  own  oath* 
The  King  of  Spain  y.  HuUet,  Lord  Bedesdale(2)  considered,  that  to  refuse 
a  foreign  Soyereign  the  right  of  suing  in  our  Courts  might  be  a  just 
cause  of  war;  and  the  liability  of  a  foreign  Soyereign  to  be  sued  in  a 
ease  where  he  himself  was  suing  here,  was  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  by  suing  here  he  had  submitted  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  which  he  sued.  The  decision  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  civil  law.  The  Beeonventio  is  a  species  of  defence,  and  <<  Qui  non 
eogitur  in  aliquo  loco  judicium  pati  si  ipse  ibi  agit,  cogitur  excipere  aoti- 
ones  et  ad  eundum  judioem  mitti.'' — ^Digest,  4,  j.,  2,  22,  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,  p.  131.  In  the  case  of  Glyn  v.  Soares,  it  was  supposed  that  a 
person  who  was  not  party  to  an  action,  but  whose  agent  was,  on  his  be- 
half, the  plaintiff,  might  be  made  a  defendant  to  a  bill  in  equity,  for  dis- 
covery in  aid  of  the  defence  to  the  action,  and  on  that  supposition  it  was 
held  that  the  Queen  of  Portugal  was  properly  made  a  defendant  to  the 
bill.  Her  demurrer  waS|  however,  allowed  in  the  House  of  LordB,(a) 
where  it  was  held  that  such  bills  of  discovery  could  only  be  sustained 
against  parties  to  the  action.  If  she  had  been  plaintiff  in  the  action,  I 
presume  that  she  would  have  been  held  to  be  a  proper  defendant  to  the 
bill.  The  case  mentioned  by  Selden  in  his  Table  Talk  (Law  8,)  was  ' 
probably  of  the  same  sort :  there  were  many  suits  pending  between  the 
King  of  Spain  and  English  merchants;  a  merchant  had  recovered  costs 
against  him  in  a  suit,  and  could  not  get  them,  and  process  of  outlawry 
was  taken  out  against  him  for  not  appearing ;  but  the  circumstances  are 
not  stated  with  such  particularity  as  to  make  it  practicable  to  draw  any 

(t)  4.  Buss.  S60. 

(ti)  Boll.  Abr.,  tit  "  Court  do  AdmiralUe"  (E)  3 ;  8.  o.  1  Boll.  Bep.  133. 

(z)  3  Vee.  432.  (y)  11  lb.  283. 

(f)  2  Bligh  (N.  S.)  60.        (a)  The  Queen  of  Portugal  v.  Olyn,  7  01.  k  Fin.  4ee. 
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r^MRl  <'oncIa8ioii  from  them.  The  *caBes  which  we  have  upon  this  point 
L  -J  go  no  farther  than  this,  that  where  a  foreign  Sovereign  files  a  biU| 
or  prosecates  an  action  in  this  country,  he  may  be  made  a  defendant  to 
a  cross-bill  or  bill  of  discovery  in  the  nature  of  a  defence  to  the  proceed, 
ing,  which  the  foreign  Sovereign  has  himself  adopted.  There  is  no  case 
to  show  that,  because  he  may  be  plaintiff  in  the  Courts  of  this  country 
for  one  matter,  he  may  therefore  be  made  a  defendant  in  the  Courts 
of  this  country  for  another  and  quite  a  distinct  matter;  and  the  question 
to  be  now  determined  is  independent  of  the  fact  stated  at  the  bar,  that 
the  King  of  Hanover  is,  or  was,  himself  plaintiff  in  a  suit  for  an  entirely 
distinct  matter  in  this  Court.(&} 

"  <  There  have  been  cases  in  which  this  Court,  being  called  upon  to 
distribute  a  fund  in  which  some  foreign  Sovereign  or  State  may  have  had 
an  interest,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  and  proper,  in  order  to  a  due 
distribution  of  the  fund,  to  make  such  Sovereign  or  State  a  party.  The 
effect  has  been,  to  make  the  suit  perfect  as  to  parties,  but  as  to  the  Sov- 
ereign or  State  made  a  defendant  in  cases  of  that  kind,  the  effect  has  not 
been  to  compel  or  attempt  to  compel,  such  Sovereign  or  State  to  come  in 
and  submit  to  judgment  in  the  ordinary  course,  but  to  give  the  Sovereign 
an  opportunity  to  come  in  and  claim  his  right  or  establish  his  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  suit.  Coming  in  to  make  his  claim,  he  would,  by  doing 
BO9  submit  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  that  matter ;  refusing 
to  come  in,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  precluded  from  establishing  any  claim 
to  the  same  interest  in  another  form.  So  where  a  defendant  in  this 
country  is  called  upon  to  account  for  some  matter  in  respect  of  which  he 
has  acted  as  agent  for  a  foreign  Sovereign,  the  suit  would  not  be  perfect 
as  to  parties,  unless  the  foreign  Sovereign  were  formally  a  defendant,  and 
by  making  him  a  party,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  defending 
himself,  instead  of  leaving  the  defence  to  his  agent,  and  he  may  come  in 
if  he  pleases ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  he  refuses  to  come  in,  he  may  per- 
haps be  held  bound  by  the  decision  against  his  agent. 

<<  *  There  may  be  other  cases  in  which  Sovereign  Princes,  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  claim  or  right  determined,  may  have  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing,  and  may  have  voluntarily  appeared  as  defendants 
before  the  tribunals  of  this  country }  but  save  in  the  case  of  a  cross-bill 
or  bill  of  discovery,  in  aid  of  a  defence,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Sovereign 
Prince  voluntarily  coming  in  to  make  or  resist  a  claim,  it  does  not  appear 
how  he  can  be  effectually  cited,  or  what  control  the  Court  can  have  over 

r*5791  ^^™  ^^  ^^^  "g^^i  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  b^i>  produced  in  which  it  •has 
^  J  been  determined  that  a  foreign  Sovereign,  not  himself  a  plaintiff 
or  claimant,  and  insisting  upon  his  alleged  right  to  be  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  Courts,  has  been  held  bound  to  submit  to  it 
On  the  other  hand,  no  case  has  been  produced  in  which,  upon  the  ques- 
tion properly  raised,  it  has  been  held  that  a  Sovereign  Prince,  resident 
within  the  dominions  of  another  Prince,  has  been  held  to  be  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  country  in  which  he  is.    In  the  case 

(6)  The  Bang  of  Hanover  v.  Wheatley,  4  Beav.  78  j  s.  c.  10  Law  J.  Rep.  (N.  S.) 
Ohanc  253. 
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of  Oljn  ▼.  Soares,  the  qnestion  was  not  mooted  at  the  bar,  bat  Lord  Abm- 
ger  took  it  into  oonsideration,  and  distinotlj  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
aa  a  general  proposition,  a  Sovereign  Prince  could  not  be  made  amenable 
to  any  Court  of  jadioatare  in  this  country ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  the 
defendant  insists  upon  it  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  times  of  peace  at  leasti 
a  Sovereign  Prince  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  inviolable ;  that  obvious 
inoonvenience,  and  the  greatest  danger  of  war,  would  arise  from  any 
attempt  to  compel  obedience  to  any  process  or  order  of  any  Court,  by  any 
proceeding  against  either  the  person  or  the  property  of  a  Sovereign 
Prince ;  and,  indeed,  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  a  hostile  aggression, 
not  only  against  the  Sovereign  Prince  himself,  but  also  against  the  State 
and  people  of  which  he  is  the  Sovereign :  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law 
(to  be  everywhere  taken  notice  of,)  that  such  risks  ought  to  be  avoided, 
and  that  this  view  of  the  subject  ought  of  itself  to  induce  the  Court  to 
allow  this  demurrer*  If  a  foreign  Sovereign  could  be  made  personally 
amenable  to  the  Courts  of  a  country  in  which  he  happened  to  reside,  he 
must  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  process  of  the  Courts,  and  if  not  protect- 
ed by  any  privilege  legally  established  by  the  law  of  England,  he  would 
in  this  country  be  subject  to  the  execution  of  writs  of  attachment  and 
ite  execU  regno^  and  other  processes  upon  which  he  might  be  arrested,  and 
upon  this  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  cited  the  opinion  of  Vattel,  who 
considered  it  to  be  a  ridiculous  notion  and  an  absurdity  to  think  that  a 
Sovereign  who  enters  a  foreign  country,  even  without  permission  might 
be  arrested  there.— Yattel  4,  7,  s.  108,  p.  486. 

<<  <  It  was  attempted  to  meet  the  force  of  this  argument  by  alleging 
that  this  Court  has  authority  to  modify  the  means  of  executing  its  pro- 
cess and  compelling  obedience  to  its  orders,  so  as  to  suit  the  rank  or  dig- 
nity of  particular  defendants ;  but  this  allegation  was  not  supported  by 
any  authority  or  by  reference  to  any  known  law  or  practice  of  the  Court. 
In  the  case  of  the  King  of  Spain,  it  was  stated  that  his  right  <<  in  respect 
of  privilege  in  the  Courts  of  England  was  not  greater  than  that  of  any 
of  his  subjects ;"  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  « the  King  of  Spain  sues 
here  by  his  title  of  Sovereign,  and  so  he  must  be  sued,  if  at  all ;  but 
beyond  the  mere  name  of  Sovereign,  it  has  no  effect.  He  brings  with 
him  no  privileges  which  exempt  him  from  the  common  *fare  of  r^^gon-i 
other  suitors.'^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  exemptions  from  I*  J 
the  ordinary  effects  of  the  process  of  this  Court  are  privileges  which  have 
a  recognized  legal  origin,  and  that  no  others  can  be  allowed.  To  show 
that  a  Sovereign  Prince  carries  his  prerogative  with  him  into  the  domin- 
ions of  other  Princes,  reference  was  made  to  the  case  of  Engelramo  de 
Nogent,  stated  in  Fleta,  lib.  2,  ch.  iii.  s.  9,  p.  68,  and  cited  in  Calvin's 
case,  and  also  in  Moore,  798.  This  man  was  an  attendant  upon  Edward 
I.,  Kingjof  England,  when  in  France;  he  committed  a  theft  there,  and 
was  apprehended  for  it  by  the  French,  but  the  King  of  England  required 
to  have  him  redelivered,  being  his  subject,  and  of  his  train,  and  upon 
dispute  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he  was  sent  to  the  King  of  England, 
to  do  his  own  justice  upon  him;  whereupon  he  was  tried  before  the 
Steward  and  Marshall  of  the  King  of  England's  house,  and  executed  in 
France.     At  a  more  recent  period,  Monaldeschi,  an  attendant  upon 
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Ghrntina,  the  abdicated  Queen  of  Spain,  was  by  her  orders  pat  to  death 
within  her  residence  in  France(e)^  fact  in  itself  atrocions,  bat  which 
was  not  serionsly  resented  by  France ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  after- 
wards defended  by  great  authority.  Bynkershoek  speaks  of  it  thns : — 
«Qaod  factam  Oalli  qnamyis  indignabnndi  impene  transmiserant,  ei 
impotentia  muliebri  dioet  alter,  alter  Tcro  ex  jnre  gentium,  ut  optimum 
mazimumque  eBt]'\d)  but  I  own  that,  with  reference  to  the  present  case, 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  instances  of  this  sort.  The  doctrine 
or  fiction  which  has  been  expounded  by  some  writers  on  the  law  of  nations, 
under  the  name  of  extra-territoriality,  (Martens,  46,  WheaUey,  1273,) 
if  it  were  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  would,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  render  it  highly  dangerous  for  the  Soyereign  of  any  country  to 
admit  within  his  dominions  any  foreign  Sovereign  or  even  any  ambassa* 
dor  of  a  foreign  Sovereign.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
doctrine  should  be  carried  out  must  be  subject  to  great  modifications,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  affords  any  assistance  in  the  practical  consideration 
of  the  question,  which  are  the  exemptions  or  privileges  which  ought,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  to  be  allowed  to  a  foreign  Sovereign  temporarily  resi- 
dent within  the  dominions  of  another  Prince. 

<<  <  Another  argument  for  the  defendant  was,  that  a  Sovereign  coming 
from  his  own  dominions  into  this  country,  attending  the  Court  of  the 
Qoeeu,  and  sitting  in  Parliament,  must  be  deemed  to  have  come  with  the 
consent  of  the  Queen,  and  to  have  been  entitled  to  a  safe  condoct,  which 
would  have  contained  a  prohibition  to  sue  him  in  any  Oourt;  that  there- 
r*^f^11  ^^^  ^^^  defendant  bought  to  be  deemed  to  have  come  and  resided 
>-  -I  here  on  the  faith  of  such  right,  which  he  is  not  the  less  entitled 
to,  because  the  letters  of  safe  conduct  were  not  actually  applied  for  and 
issued.  This  argument  assumes  that  letters  of  safe  conduct,  such  as 
might  and  lawfully  ought  to  be  issued  at  this  time  and  on  the  occasion 
of  such  a  visit  as  that  made  to  this  country  by  the  King  of  Hanover, 
would  have  contained  a  prohibition  to  prosecute  such  a  suit  as  this. 

it  i  But  the  argument  for  the  defendant,  which  appears  to  roe  to  be  the 
most  important,  was  founded  upon  analogy  to  the  immunities  of  ambas- 
sadors, recognized  and  declared  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  statute  of  7  Ann.  c.  12.  By  that  statute  it  was  declared 
'<  that  all  writs  and  processes  sued  forth  or  prosecuted,  whereby  the  per- 
son of  any  ambassador  of  any  foreign  Prince  authorized  and  received  as 
such  by  Her  Majesty,  may  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  or  his  goods  dis- 
trained, seixed,  or  attached,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  utterly  null  and  void  ;*' 
and  after  a  penal  clause  affecting  any  person  who  may  sue  out  any  such 
writ  or  process,  there  is  a  proviso  that  no  merchant  or  trader  within  the 
description  of  the  statutes  against  bankrupts,  who  puts  himself  in  the 
service  of  any  ambassador,  shall  have  or  take  any  benefit  by-  the  act 
It  is  argued  that  the  law  of  nations  and  the  law  of  the  land  having  granted 
such  immunites  to  ambassadors,  the  mere  envoys  and  agents  of  Sovereign 
Princes,  cannot  have  refused  at  least  equal  immunities  to  the  Sovereigns 

(e)  Le  Bel,  Relation  de  la  Mort  de  Maiy  de  Mcnaldeachi,  Ac,  Arch.  Car.,  2  Ser. 
c.  8,  287. 
(i)  Bynk.,  Op.,  iL  151. 
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themaelTes,  on  whose  aeoovnt  the  imnranities  to  ambaasadon  were  i^ven. 
If  it  be  right  (as  is  nniTersallj  admitted)  that  wnbaaeadors  shoiild  have 
aooh  immamtieay  it  moat  d  fortiori  be  right  that  PriDoea  ahoald  have 
them ;  and  thus  it  is  argaedy  that  beeanae  ambasaadora  are  held  to  be 
inviolable  in  Uie  oountriea  where  they  reaide,  Prinoea  ought  also  to  be  so. 
But,  on  the  pi^rt  of  the  plaintiff^  tiiis  is  denied,  and  it  is  said  that  we  must 
look  at  the  reason  of  the  law.  An  ambassador,  who  oomes  into  a  foveign 
State  on  the  business  of  his  Sovereign,  which  oannot  be  transaoted  without 
entire  freedom  and  iadependenee  on  his  part,  mnst  be  allowed  privilegea 
which  are  in  no  way  required  for  the  proteotion  or  aooommodation  of  a 
Prince  who  oomes  on  a  visit  of  pleasure  or  compliment ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  immunity  of  an  ambassador  does  not  extend  to  every  suit  of 
every  kind.  There  are  exceptions  depending  on  the  peculiar  liabilities 
or  obligations  of  the  person,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  tramuMlion,  and  it 
oannot  be  inferred  that  because  an  ambassador  is  in  some  or  many  cases 
exempt  from  suit,  that  therefofre  a  foreign  Prince  is  exempt  from  suit  in 
all  cases.  The  question  upon  the  demurrer  is  to  be  determined  by  that 
which  may  be  thought  to  be  the  kw  of  nations  applicable  to  the  case ; 
there  is  no  English  law  applicable  to  the  present  subject  uakss  it  can  be 
derived  from  the  law  of  nations,  which,  when  ascertained,  is  to  foe  deemed 
part  of  the  ^common  law  of  England.  The  law  of  nadone  includes  r^Roni 
all  reguktions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  common  consent  t-  J 
of  nations,  in  cases  where  such  common  consent  is  evidenced  by  usage 
or  cuatom.  In  oases  where  no  usage  or  cvstom  ean  be  found,  we  are 
oempelled  (amidst  doubts  and  difficulties  of  every  kind)  to  decide  in  par- 
ticukr  oases  according  to  such  light  as  may  be  afforded  to  us  by  natural 
reason,  or  the  dictates  of  that  which  is  thought  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
law :  <<  Lege  deficiente,  recurritur  a  eonsuetudiuem,  et  defioiente  oonsue* 
tudine,  recurritur  ad  rationem  naturalem,''  and  in  the  case  now  in  ques- 
tion,  it  does  not  appeaer  that  there  have  been  cases,  or  that  events  have 
occurred  from  which  any  usage  or  custom  of  nations  can  be  collected. 

<<  <  Bynkershoek,  in  Us  Treatise  '<  De  Foro  Legaterum/'  cap.  iii.  (Op. 
2, 150,)  discusses  the  very  question  which  is  now  under  consideration ; 
he  supposes  a  Sovereign  Prince  to  pass  into  the  dominions  of  another 
Prince,  for  any  cause  whatever  of  business  or  pleasure.  It  is  not,  he 
aays,  to  be  supposed  that  the  Prinoe  went  there  with  the  intent  to  put 
off  his  own  sovereignty  and  become  the  subject  of  another;  yet,  what  is 
to  be  done,  if  he  commits  violence  or  contracts  debts  in  the  country  where 
he  is  ?  This,  he  says,  will  depend  on  the  law  of  nations,  adopted  from 
reason  and  mutual  consent,  and  established  by  usage.  If  we  consult 
reason  muoh  is  to  be  said  on  either  side.  If  a  Prince,  in  the  dominion 
of  another,  becomes  a  robber,  homicide,  or  conspirator,  is  he  to  escape 
with  impunity  f  If  he  extorts  money,  or  becomes  indebted,  is  he  to  be 
permitted  to  carry  home  his  plunder?  It  is,  he  says,  difficult  to  admit 
that;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  reason  and  the  consent 
of  all  nations  has  granted  to  ambassadors,  because  they  represent  a  Prince 
and  obey  his  orders,  to  be  refused  to  the  Prinoe  himself,  perhaps  trans- 
sMteg  his  own  affairs  ?  Is  the  sanctity  of  the  Prinoe  less  than  that  of 
his  ambassador  f    Shall  we  compel  the  Prince  himself  to  answer  when  his 
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eDToy  is  free  t  The  learned  writer,  after  in  vain  searching  for  preoedeni, 
proceeds  thus : — <<  Nihil  in  hoc  argnraento  proficies  rebos  similiter  k  gen- 
tibus  jndicatis,  atqne  ita  sola  snperest  ratio  qnem  oonsolamas;  et  bto 
oonsnlta  ego  non  ansim  plus  juris  tribuere  in  principem  non  subditam 
quam  in  legatum  non  subditnm.  Quare  ut  extremum  est  in  legato  nt 
jubeatur  imperio  exoedere,  sic  et  in  principe  statuerem,  si  jus  hoapitii 
violet.  In  cansft  saris  alieni  idem  dixerim,  nam  arresto  detinere  priDci- 
pern,  ut  896  alienum  ezpungat,  quamvis  fort^  strioti  juris  ratio  permit- 
teret|  non  permittit  tamen  analogia  ejus  juris  qoud  de  legatis  ubiqae 
gentium  receptum  est  Si  neges  ubi  de  jure  gentium  agitur  ex  analogic 
disputari  posse,  ego  negaverim  banc  qnseationem  ex  jure  gentium  expediri 
posse,  cum  exempla  deficiant  quibus  consensus  gentium  probetur,  nee 
quicquam  adeo  supersit,  quam  ut  ad  legatorum  exemplnm  ipsos  reges  et 
r*^$^qi  P'^^^^P^  ^^  qnidem  magis,ab  arresto  dicamns  immunes,  et  in  eo 
L        -Ik  cseteris  privatis  differre.'' 

'<  <  In  a  case  where  there  is  no  precedent,  no  positive  law,  no  evidence 
of  the  common  consent  of  nations,  no  usage  which  can  be  relied  on,  where 
reasons  important  and  plausible  are  arrayed  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  where  no  clear  and  decided  preponderance  is  to  be  found,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  endeavour  to  borrow  for  our  guidance  some  light,  however 
feeble  and  uncertain,  which  may  be  afforded  by  analogous  cases,  from 
whence  have  been  derived  rules  adopted  with  great,  though  not  perfect 
uniformity,  by  all  nations.  It  is  true  that  a  decision  derived  from  prin- 
ciples supported  by  analogous  cases  alone,  cannot  be  entirely  satisfactory; 
and  yet  it  may  be  the  best,  the  most  satis&ctory,  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  in  proportion  to  the  closeness 
of  the  analogy  between  the  cases  under  consideration.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  all  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  immunity  of  ambassadors  are 
not  applicable  to  the  case  of  Sovereign  Princes;  and  it  has  been  truly 
observed,  that  an  ambassador,  if  exempt  from  the  coercive  power  of  the 
law  in  the  country  where  he  is,  may,  nevertheless,  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  justice  by  his  Prince  in  his  own  country;  but  that  if  you  exone- 
rate the  Prince  himself,  justice  fails  altogether :  but  in  ultimate  effect 
the  cases  come  very  nearly  to  the  same  result.  The  Prince,  not  being 
subject  to  a  foreign  Power,  may  refuse  to  compel  his  ambassador  to  do 
justice,  or  may  refuse  to  do  the  justice  declared  by  a  foreign  tribunal, 
when  requested  by  a  foreign  Power;  and  the  refusal  in  either  case 
becomes  a  ground  of  imputation  against  the  Prince  who  refuses,  and  may 
give  rise  to  those  irritations  which  are  so  apt  to  prove  incentives  of  war. 
Investigate  the  subject  as  we  may,  considerations  of  this  sort  press  upon 
US.  Whilst  a  prevailing  respect  for  humanity  and  justice  resides  in  the 
breasts  of  Princes,  and  when  there  is  consent  as  to  the  means  of  ascei^ 
tainiDg  and  promoting  the  ends  of  justice  in  particular  cases,  it  is  well; 
but  in  the  last  result  of  any  enquiry  on  the  subject  we  find  that,  in  the 
absence  of  moral  sanctions  and  of  treaty,  war  and  reprisals  (t.  e.,  war 
again  in  a  particular  form)  are  the  sanctions  of  that  which  is  called  the 
law  of  nations.  If  we  hold  foreign  Princes  to  be  amenable  to  the  Courts 
of  this  country,  the  orders  and  decrees  which  may  be  made  cannot  be 
executed  by  the  ordinary  means — where  is  the  power  which  can  enforce 
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obedience  ?  If  aeotdental  oircnmstaDoeB  shonld  give  the  power,  and  if^ 
for  the  supposed  purposes  of  justioe  an  attempt  were  made  to  oompel  the 
obedience  of  a  Sovereign  Prince  to  any  process,  order,  or  judgment,  he, 
and  the  nation  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  probably  all  other  Princes, 
and  the  nations  of  which  they  respectively  are  the  heads,  would  see,  in 
the  attempt,  nothing  but  a  hostile  aggression  upon  the  invioUbiltty  r«eg^-| 
*wfaieh  all  claim  as  the  requisite  of  their  Sovereign  and  national  L  J 
indepepdence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
against  Sovereign  Princes  be  excluded,  we  are  en  the  institution  of  a 
claim,  very  nearly,  though  not  quite,  in  the  state  to  which  we  are  brought 
by  the  process,  order,  or  judgment  on  the  former  supposition.  The  State 
may  have  to  seek  redress  for  the  injured  subject,  and  justice  is  to  be  re- 
quested from  a  person  against  whom  you  have  no  ordinary  power  to 
enforce  it.  It  may  be  refosed;  acquiescence  in  the  refusal  is  the  aban- 
donment  of  justice,  and  pressure  after  refusal  implies  an  imputation,  and 
gives  rise  to  discussions  and  irritations  which  may  again  prove  incentives 
to  war.  Justice  can  be  peaceably  and  effectually  administered  and  en« 
foroed  there  only  where  there  is  recognised  authority  and  adequate  power. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  where  the  authority  is  denied,  where  there  is 
BO  power  to  enforce  itf 

<<  <  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  subject  is  replete  with  difficulties.  The 
difficulties  of  the  subject^  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  legal 
inviolability  of  Sovereign  Princes,  can  scarcely  be  shown  more  strongly 
than  by  adverting  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  by  eminent 
jurists,  that  offences  committed  by  Sovereign  Princes  in  foreign  States 
ought  rather  to  be  treated  as  causes  of  war,  than  as  violations  of  the  law 
of  the  country  where  they  are  committed,  and  ought  rather  to  be  checked 
by  vengeance,  and  making  war  on  the  offender,  than  by  any  attempt  to 
obtain  justice  through  lawful  means.  Zouch,  <<  Solutio  Qasestionis,''  &c. 
(eap.  iv.  p.  66,)  says,  <<Ad  id  quod  asseritur  mal^oum  principibus  actum 
in,  si  in  coram  territoriis,  aliis  principibus  in  coram  peraitiem  oonjurandi 
lioentia  sit  permittenda,  respondetur  quod  talis  licentia  neutiquam  est 
permittenda.  Sed  eos  bello  prosequi  juri  gentium  oonsentaneum  est;  et 
si  com  in  territoria  principis  in  qnem  conjurarant  deprehensi  sunt,  prsD- 
senti  yindicta  uti  melius  videbitnr;  juri  gentium  convenit  disfidare  et 
pro  hostibus  deolarare  undo  non  expectato  judioio  cuivis  eos  interfioere  im- 
pnne  liceat.''  And  Bynkershoek  (Op.  2, 151,)  says,  <<Quid  si  enim, 
more  latronis,  invitam  in  bona  in  pudicitiam  oujusque  irruat,  neo  secus 
aCqne  hostis  captft  grassetur  in  urbe.  Poterit  utique  detineri  forte  et 
oocladi  quamvis  per  turbam  malim  quam  oonstitutio  judioio.'' 

<«  <  When  great  and  eminent  lawyers,  men  of  experience  and  reflection, 
BO  express  themselves  as  lo  show  their  opinion,  that  less  mischief  would 
ensQe  from  the  unrestrained  and  irregular  vengeance  of  individuals  and 
of  the  multitude,  than  from  attempts  to  bring  Sovereign  Princes  to  judg* 
ment  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of  a  foreign  country  where  they  have  offended, 
howeTcr  much  we  may  lament  that  such  should  be  the  condition  of  the 
world,  we  may  be  sure  of  the  sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  difficulty 
of  making,  and  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  make  foreign  Princes 
DXOKMBBB,  1855.— 27 
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.^^^-.  ^amenable  to  the  Courts  of  Justioe  of  the  oonntry  in  which  thej 
1-        J  happen  to  be. 

<<  <  After  giving  to  the  subject  the  best  consideration  in  my  power,  it 
appearing  to  me  that  all  the  reasons  upon  which  the  immunities  of  am- 
bassadors are  founded,  do  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Sovereigns,  but  that 
there  are  reasons  for  the  immunities  of  Soyereign  Princes,  at  least  as 
strong,  if  not  much  stronger,  than  any  which  have  been  advanced  for  the 
immunities  of  ambassadors;  that  suits  against  Sovereign  Princes^of  for- 
eign countries  must,  in  all  ordinary  cases  in  which  orders  or  declaratioDS 
of  right  may  be  sued,  end  in  requests  for  justice,  which  might  be  made 
without  any  suit  at  all;  that  even  the  failure  of  justice,  in  some  partic- 
ular cases,  would  be  less  prejudicial  than  attempts  to  obtain  it  by  vioU- 
ting  immunities  thought  necessary  to  the  independence  of  Princes  and 
nations,  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  general 
rule,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  that  a  Sovereign  Prince  resi- 
dent in  the  dominions  of  another,  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  there. 

<<  <  It  is  true,  as  was  argued  for  the  plaintiff,  that  the  common  interest 
of  mankind  requires  that  justice  should  everywhere  be  done,  and  that,  for 
the  attainment  of  justice,  all  persons  should  be  amenable  to  the  Courts 
of  Justice.  Such  is  the  general  rule ;  but  in  cases  where  either  party 
has  no  superior  by  whom  obedience  can  be  compelled,  where  the  execution 
of  justice  is  not  provided  for  by  treaty,  and  cannot  be  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  judge,  and  where  an  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  may  probably  become  a  cause  of  war,  the  same  common 
interest,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  rule,  requires  that  some  exception 
should  be  made  to  it,  and  that  exception  is  the  general  rule  with  respect 
to  Sovereign  Princes.  The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  exception 
in  favour  of  Sovereign  Princes,  and  the  exemption  from  suit  thereby 
allowed,  is  to  be  entire  and  universal,  or  subject  to  any  and  what  limita- 
tions. 

«  ( The  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  ambassadors,  professes  to  be,  and 
has  (1  B.  &  C.  562,)  frequently  been  adjudged  to  be  declaratory,  and  in 
confirmation  of  the  common  law ;  and,  as  Lord  Tenterden  said,  it  must 
be  construed  according  to  the  common  law,  of  which  the  law  of  nations 
must  be  deemed  a  part.  The  statute  does  not  in  words  apply  to  the  case 
in  which  the  ambassador  might  be  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
but  there  is  an  exception  to  that  in  the  case  of  bankrupts  in  the  service 
of  ambassadors,  and  cases  have  frequently  occurred  in  which  an  ambassa- 
dor has  himself  been  a  subject  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  accredit- 
ed ;  and  notwithstanding  some  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  to  be  considered  that  such  an  ambassador  would  not  enjoy  a  perfect 
immunity  from  legal  process,  but  would  have  an  immunity  extending 
r*5861  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  things  ^as  were  connected  with  his  office  and  ministry, 
I-  -I  and  not  to  transactions  and  matters  wholly  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent of  his  office  and  its  duties.  Bynkershoek  (Op.  2,  162,)  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinion : — <<Legatum  scilicet  manere  subditum  ubi  ante  lega- 
tionem  fuit,  atque  adeo  si  contraxit  aut  deliquit  subesse  imperio  cujus 
antea  suberat;  his  autem  consequens  est  nostros  subditos,  quamvis 
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altorias  prieipis  legationem  aocipiant,  sabditos  nostros  esse  non  desinere 
Deque  forum  qao  semper  asi  sunt  jure  sabtifagere/'  And  Yattel  (book 
4,  0.  8,  see.  112,)  eays : — <<It  may  happen  that  the  minister  of  a  foreign 
Power  is  a  subject  of  the  State  where  he  is  employed,  and  in  this  case, 
as  a  subject,  he  is  unquestionably  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
in  every  thing  which  does  not  directly  relate  to  his  ministry."  And 
after  some  discussion  upon  the  question,  how  we  are  to  determine  in  what 
oases  .the  two  characters  of  subject  and  foreign  minister  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  Yattel  adds,  «<  Whatever  inconreniences  may  attend  the 
subjection  of  a  minister  to  the  Sovereign  with  whom  he  resides,  if  the 
foreign  Prince  chooses  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  is  con- 
tent to  have  a  minister  on  that  footing,  it  is  his  own  concern.''  And 
presuming  from  this  view  of  what  is  considered  to  be  the  law  of  nations, 
that  with  respect  to  the  immunity  of  an  ambassador,  who  is  a  subject  in 
the  country  of  his  residence,  it  must  be  distinguished  what  acts  of  his  were 
connected  with  or  required  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry, 
and  what  were  not ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  acts  connected  with  his 
ministry,  the  Courts  (considering  his  character  of  ambassador)  would  hold 
him  to  be  exempt  from  suit ;  but  that,  with  regard  to  acts  not  connected 
with  his  ministry,  the  Courts  (considering  his  character  of  subject)  would 
hold  him  liable  to  suit.  The  enquiry  is,  whether  in  like  manner,  a  Sov- 
ereign Prince,  resident  in  the  dominions  of  another  Prince,  whose  subject 
he  is,  may  not  justly  and  reasonably  be  held  free  from  suit  in  all  matters 
connected  with  his  sovereignty,  and  his  rights,  duties,  and  acts  as  Sov- 
ereign, and  yet  be  held  liable  to  suit  in  respect  to  all  matters  unconnected 
with  his  sovereignty,  and  arising  wholly  in  the  country  to  the  Sovereign 
of  which  he  is  the  subject. 

tt  i  [phe  first  and  most  general  is,  that  all  persons  should  be  amenable 
to  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  should  be  liable  to  be  sued.  A  consideration 
of  the  policy  of  the  law  creates  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Sovereign 
Princes.  May  not  a  further  consideration  of  the  policy  of  the  law  create 
a  modification  or  limitation  of  the  exception  in  the  case  of  Sovereign 
Princes  who  are  subjects  1 

«  ( There  are  in  Europe  other  Sovereign  Princes  who,  if  not  now,  have 
been  subjects  of  the  country  of  their  origin  or  adoption.  Upon  such  a 
question  as  this,  I  cannot  regard  those  oases,  but  they  may  have  their 
specialties,  of  which  I  am  not  aware.  I  cannot  venture  to  say,  that  a 
subject  acquiring  the  character  of  *a  Sovereign  Prince  in  another  r^coyn 
country,  and  being  recognised  as  a  Sovereign  Prince  by  the  Sov-  >-  -^ 
ereign  of  the  country  of  his  origin,  may  not  by  the  act  of  recognition  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  by  the  laws  of  some  countries,  be  altogether  released 
from  the  allegiance  and  legal  subjection  which  he  previously  owed;  but 
this  oase  must  depend  on  its  own  circumstances,  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  principle,  and  not  unreasonable  to  consider 
that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Courts  of  this  country,  the  inviolability 
which  belongs  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover,  as  a  sovereign  Prince, 
ought  to  be  and  is  modified  by  his  character  and  duties  as  a  subject  of 
the  Queen  of  England. 

i€  t  Previously  tb  his  becoming  King  of  Hanover,  he  always  lived  in 
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allegiance  to  the  Grown  of  England,  and  in  anbjeotion  to  the  laws  of 
England.  His  accession  to  the  Throne  of  Hanover  was  oontemporaneous 
with  the  accession  of  the  Qaeen  to  the  Throne  of  this  kingdom,  and  since 
he  became  King  of  Hanover  he  has  been  so  far  from  renouncing,  or  from 
showing  any  desire  to  renonnoe,  his  allegiance  to  the  Grown  or  hb  sub- 
jection to  the  laws  of  England, — he  has  been  so  far  from  admitting  it  to 
be  questionable,  whether  his  sovereignty,  and  the  recognition  of  it  by  the 
Queen,  has  absolved  his  allegiance  or  his  subjection  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land— that  he  has  renewed  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  taken  his  seat  in 
the  English  Legislature,  and  has  claimed  and  exercised  the  political  rights 
of  an  English  subject  and  an  English  Peer. 

«  <  If  he  came  here  as  King  of  Hanover  only,  the  same  inviolability 
and  privileges  which  are  deemed  to  belong  to  all  Sovereign  Princes  would 
have  been  his,  and  save  in  peculiar  cases,  such  as  I  have  before  referred 
to,  he  would  have  been  exempt  from  all  suits  and  legal  process.  But 
coming  here,  not  as  King  of  Hanover  only,  but  as  a  subject,  as  a  Peer 
of  the  realm,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Gouncil,  can  it  be  reasonably 
said  that  he  is  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction,  or,  in  other  words,  from  all 
responsibility  for  his  conduct  in  any  of  those  characters  ? 

«  <  The  law  of  England  admits  the  legal  inviolability  of  the  Sovereign, 
requiring,  at  the  same  time,  the  legal  responsibility  of  those  who  advise 
the  Sovereign.  Gan  the  law  of  England,  in  any  individual  case,  admit 
the  strange  anomaly  of  an  inviolable  adviser  of  an  inviolable  Sovereign, 
of  a  legal  subjection  without  any  legal  superiority  ?  Gan  any  Peer  or 
Privy  Gouncillor,  whatever  station  he  may  occupy  elsewhere,  be  permit- 
ted to  give  advice,  for  which  any  other  Peer,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  Privy-Gouncil,  might  be  justly  impeached,  and  yet  hold  himself 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  realm  ?  May 
he  enter  into  a  contract  which  any  other  subject  would  be  compelled  to 
perform,  and  yet  refuse  to  answer  any  claim  whatever,  either  for  specific 
performance  or  damages  7 

r«5881  ^"  'QretLi  inconveniences  may  arise  from  the  exercise  of  sdj 
L  -I  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case.  They  arise,  perhaps  inevitably,  from 
the  two  characters  which  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover  unites  in  his 
own  person,  and  from  the  claim  which  he  voluntarily  makes  to  enjoy  or 
exercise  concurrently  in  this  country  his  rights  as  a  Sovereign  Prince,  and 
also  his  rights  as  an  English  subject,  Peer  and  Privy  Gouncillor.  He  is 
a  Sovereign  Prince,  and,  as  such,  inviolable  in  his  own  dominions,  and, 
I  presume,  also  in  the  dominions  of  every  other  Prince  to  whom  he  is 
not  a  subject,  Kemaining  in  his  own  dominions,  or  in  the  dominions  of 
any  other  Prince  to  whom  he  is  not  a  subject,  he  would  (as  I  presume) 
be  exempt  from  all  forensic  jurisdiction.  But  he  comes  to  this  country, 
where  he  is  a  subject,  and  claims  and  exercises  his  rights  as  such.  As 
a  subject  he  owes  duties  correlative  to  which,  not  individuals  only,  but 
the  country  at  large,  may  have  legal  rights,  which  are  to  be  respected, 
and  being  legal  rights,  against  a  subject,  in  respect  of  his  acts  and 
duties  as  a  subject,  it  seems  that  they  ought,  if  necessary  and  practi- 
cable, to  be  vindicated  and  enforced  by  the  law.  Those  legal  rights 
would  be  nugatory  if  his  inviolability  as  a  Sovereign  Prince  would  admit 
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of  no  ezoeption  or  modification.  Bat  any  contradiction  or  inconsistency 
may  be  obviated  by  distingnishing,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  ambas- 
sador,  the  acts  which  onght  to  be  attributed  to  one  character  or  the  other ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that,  when  necessary^  it  must  be  the  office  and  duty 
of  the  Courts  to  make  the  distinction. 

^f '  If  the  distinction  can  justly  be  made,  why  should  it  not  f  And  why 
should  not  the  jurisdiction  be  exercised  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of 
each  case  will  allow?  Admitting  it  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  Sovereign 
Princes  are  not  liable  to  be  sued,  and  that  all  Sovereign  Princes  may  con- 
sider themselves  interested  to  maintain  the  inviolability  which  each  one 
claims,  tfnd  that  any  aggression  upon  it  might,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  a  cause  of  war;  yet,  observing  what  is  stated  to  be  the  law  of  nations 
in  the  case  of  ambassadors,  conceiving  that  to  be  a  rule  applicable  only 
to  the  cases  of  Sovereigns  who  are  subjects,  and  think  fit  actively  to  ex- 
ercise their  rights  as  subjects,  it  cannot  have  any  extensive  application, 
and  is  not  likely  to  excite  any  general  interest  or  any  alarm,  and  having 
regard  to  that  which  is  absolutely  required  to  maintain  the  relation  be- 
tween Sovereign  and  subject  in  any  country,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no 
complaint  can  justly,  or  will  probably,  arise  from  any  legal  proceeding, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  compel  (as  far  as  practicably  may  be)  a  Sovereign 
Prince  residing  in  the  territory  of  another  Prince,  whose  subject  he  is, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  subject,  in  relation  to  his  own  acts  done  in  the 
character  of  a  subject  only.  And  admitting  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  may 
happen  that  the  execution  of  a  decree  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  Sov- 
ereign Prince,  though  a  subject  *of  this  realm,  I  do  not  think,  ruL^ag-i 
for  that  reason,  that  a  plaintiff  should  be  deprived  of  all  means  *•  -^ 
of  establishing  his  right  in  a  due  course  of  procedure ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  I  ought  to  presume  that  a  Sovereign  Prince,  who  deems  it  to  be 
consistent  with  his  dignity  and  interest  to  come  here  and  practically  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  an  English  subject,  will  not  also  deem  it  consistent 
with  his  dignity  and  interest  to  yield  willing  obedience  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, when  duly  declared.  And  for  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover  is  and  ought  to  be  exempt  from  all 
liability  of  being  sued  in  the  Courts  of  this  country,  for  any  acts  done 
by  him  as  King  of  Hanover,  or  in  his  character  of  Sovereign  Prince,  but 
that,  being  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  he  is  and  ought  to  be  liable  to  be 
sued  in  the  Courts  of  this  country,  in  respect  of  any  acts  and  transactions 
done  by  him,  or  in  which  he  may  have  been  engaged  as  such  subject. 
And  in  respect  of  any  act  done  out  of  this  realm,  or  any  act  as  to  which 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of 
Sovereign  or  to  the  character  of  subject,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  ought 
to  be  presumed  to  be  attributable  rather  to  the  character  of  Sovereign  than 
to  the  character  of  subject.  And  further,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  a  suit 
in  this  Court  against  a  Sovereign  Prince,  who  is  also  a  subject,  the  bill 
ought,  upon  the  face  of  it,  to  show  that  the  subject-matter  of  it  consti- 
tutes a  case  in  which  a  Sovereign  Prince  is  liable  to  be  sued  as  a  subject. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  present  suit  as  an  ordinary  suit  between 
subject  and  subject;  it  is  a  suit  against  a  defendant  who  is  primd  facte 
entitled  to  special  immunities ;  and  it  ought  to  appear  on  the  bill  that 
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the  case  made  bj  it  is  a  case  to  which  the  special  immanities  oaght  not 
to  be  extended.  What  is  shown  is,  that  the  defendant  is  an  English 
subject,  and  may  therefore  not  be  exempt  from  suit  in  some  cases.  Is 
it  shown  that  this  is  one  of  the  oases  in  which  the  defendant  is  liable  to 
be  sued  ? 

u  ( The  object  of  the  suit  is  to  obtain  an  account  of  property  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff,  alleged  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  defendant,  under 
colour  of  an  instrument  creating  a  species  of  guardianship  unknown  to 
the  law  of  England.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  one  act  was  done,  or 
that  any  one  receipt,  in  respect  of  which  the  account  is  asked,  was  giyen 
in  this  country.  Every  act  alleged  as  a  ground  of  complaint  was  done 
abroad  in  Brunswick,  in  Hanover,  or  elsewhere  in  foreign  countries.  No 
act  alleged  as  a  ground  of  complaint  was  done  by  the  defendant  before  he 
became  King  of  Hanover ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions,  and 
the  recitals  in  the  instrument,  there  are  strong  grounds  to  presume  that 
it  was  only  by  reason  of  his  being  King  of  Hanover  that  the  defendant 
was  appointed  guardian  of  the  plaintiff's  fortune  and  property.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  instrument  has  been  impeached,  or  attempted  to  bo 
impeached,  in  the  country  where  alone  it  has  its  locality  and  operation, 
P'fiQOI  ^^^^^^S^  *^^  ^^  alleged  to  be  illegal  there,  and  no  reason  is  given 
I-  J  why  the  plaintiff  has  not  availed  himself  of  that  illegality  to  ob- 
tain relief  from  it.  It  is  alleged  to  be  null  and  void  here ;  and  upon  this 
I  may  observe,  that  although,  with  regard  to  English  instruments,  intend- 
ed to  operate  according  to  English  law,  the  Court  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  instrument,  the  relation  between  the  parties  to  it,  and  the  law  appli- 
cable to  the  case,  may  be  able,  even  on  demurrer  in  a  simple  case,  to 
adjudicate  thereon  upon  a  mere  allegation  that  the  instrument  is  null  and 
void;  yet  that  with  regard  to  a  foreign  instrument,  intended  to  operate 
according  to  a  law  not  known  in  England,  and  which,  as  foreign  law,  is 
to  be  proved  as  a  fact  in  the  cause,  an  allegation  that  the  instrument  is 
void,  is  too  vague. 

«  ( But  passing  that  over,  and  considering  the  other  matters  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  observing,  that  notwithstanding  the  allegation  at  the 
bar,  that  the  instrument  complained  of  is  wholly  independent  of  any 
political  or  State  transaction,  it  is  in  the  bill  stated,  as  the  sequel  to  a 
political  revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  a  Sovereign  Prince, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  made  under  the  authority  of  a  decree 
of  the  Germanic  Diet  by  the  late  King  of  Hanover  and  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Brunswick ;  considering  also  that  the  instrument  stated  in  the  sequel 
of  these  political  proceedings  (which  I  must  consider  to  be  either  wholly 
immaterial,  or  as  introduced  into  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
character  of  the  transactions  in  question,)  is  stated  to  have  been  executed 
also  by  the  late  King  of  Hanover  and  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick; 
and  considering,  further,  the  objects  for  which  the  instrument  is  purported 
to  have  been  executed,  connecting  those  objects  with  the  political  trans- 
actions stated  in  the  bill,  and  the  transactions  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
at  Osterode  in  1830, 1  should,  if  it  were  necessary  for  me  to  decide  the 
question,  -be  disposed  to  think  that  the  instrument  complained  of  is  con- 
nected with  political  and  State  transactions,  and  is  itself  what  in  common 
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parlance  is  said  to  be  a  State  doonment,  and  eyidence  of  an  act  of  State. 
Bat  apon  this  occasion  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  the  qaestion,  whether  the  act  complained  of  is  or  is  not  an  act  of 
State,  or  upon  the  question,  which  seems  to  have  been  raised  in  FrancCi 
whether  the  Courts  of  a  foreign  country  ought  to  take  notice  of  such  an 
instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  guardian  under  its  authority 
to  possess  the  property  and  effects  of  the  plaintiff  in  such  foreign  country ; 
it  is  not  even  necessary  for  me  to  decide  the  question,  whether,  as  against 
a  subject  only,  this  Court  could  have  any  jurisdiction  to  give  relief  in 
respect  of  acts  done  abroad,  under  such  a  foreign  instrument  as  this. 

«  ( The  question  which  I  have  had  to  consider  is,  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  and  as  against  a  Sovereign  Prince,  who  is  a 
subject  of  the  Queen  of  England,  this  Court  has  the  ^jurisdiction  r^c^oi  i 
which  is  attributed  to  it  by  this  bill.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  ^  J 
the  alleged  acts  and  transactions  of  the  defendant  under  colour  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  instrument  in  question,  are  no  acts  and  transactions 
in  respect  of  which  the  defendant  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  this  Court,  or  in 
respect  of  which  the  Court  has  any  jurisdiction  over  him.  Let  this  de- 
murreri  therefore,  be  allowed.'  " 


No.  6. 

«  DE  HABBB  V,  THE  QUEEN  OF  PORTUQAL." 
(<  WABSWOBTH  V.  THE  QUEEN  OV  SPAIN." 

Argued  he/are^  and  judgment  given  hy.  Lord   CampheU,  2i(h  i/fly, 

1851. 

<<  Prohibition — Foreign  Sovereign^^Immunitg/rom  Suit — Lord  Mayor' 8 
Court  of  London — Foreign  Attachment — Time  at  which  Defendant 
or  Garnishee  may  apply  for  Prohibition — Necessity  of  Pleas  to  Juris^ 
diction'^Application  by  a  Stranger, 

BE  HABEE  V.  THE  QUEEN  OT  PORTUGAL.(c^ 

"  No  Bnglish  Goart  has  jarisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  against  a  foreign  Soye- 
rign  for  anything  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  by  liim,  in  his  public  capacity  as 
representative  of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  at  the  head. 

"  Where  the  Lord  Mayor's  Conrt  of  London  has  no  jarisdiction  orer  the  person  of 
the  defendant  against  whom  a  plaint  has  been  entered  in  that  Conrt,  the  award- 
ing process  of  foreign  attachment  against  a  person  having  funds  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  the  defendant,  as  a  means  of  compelling  an  appearance,  is  an  excess 
of  jarisdiction,  for  which  prohibition  will  lie. 

"  Where,  therefore,  a  plaint  was  entered  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  against  the 
Qneen  of  Portugal, '  as  reigning  Sovereign  and  supreme  head  of  the  nation  of 
Portugal,'  to  recover  a  debt  alleged  to  be  due  from  the  Portuguese  Government, 
and  a  foreign  attachment  had  issued,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, the, Court  made  absolute  a  rule  for  a  prohibition  to  restrain  proceedings  in 
the  action  and  in  the  attachment. 

"  The  same  principle  was  applied  to  a  case  where  a  plaint  was  entered  in  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court  against  the  Queen  of  Spain,  not  expressly  as  reigning  Sovereign, 
and  head  of  the  Spanish  nation,  but  where  it  appeared  by  affidavit  that  the  plain- 
tiff's sole  cause  of  action  arose  upon  a  Spanish  Government  bond,  purporting  to 

(d)  Uw  J.  Bep.  (Q.  B.)  vol.  zx.  488. 
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hare  been  issved  under  a  decree  of  the  CorteSi  Banctioned  by  the  Begeat  of  SpaiOi 
in  the  name  of  the  Qneen,  then  a  minor. 

"  The  writ  of  prohibition  maj  in  such  cases  be  granted  on  the  application  of  the 
Queen  (the  defendant)  before  she  has  appeared  to  the  action  in  the  Lord  Major's 
Court ;  or  on  the  application  of  the  garnishee,  either  before  or  after  he  has  plead- 
ed nil  debet. 

"  Where  an  inferior  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  suit,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  entitle  a  party  to  a  prohibition,  that  he  should  hare  there  pleaded  to  the  ju- 
risdiction, and  that  the  plea  should  haye  been  overruled. 

"  The  Court  is  bound  to  grant  a  prohibition  where  a  Court  has  no  jurisdiction,  upon 
the  application  of  a  stranger  as  well  as  of  a  party  to  the  proceedings. 

''The  process  of  foreign  attachment  can  only  be  resorted  to  where  the  cause  of 
action  against  the  original  defendant  arises  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
from  which  the  attachment  issues." 

<<  This  was  a  rule  obtained  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  calling 
upon  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  above 
plaintiff,  to  show  eause  why  a  writ  of  prohibition  should  not  issue  to  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court  of  London  to  prohibit  the  said  Court  from  holding 
plea  or  further  proceeding  in  an  action  entered  in  the  said  Court  by  the 
said  plaintiff  against  <  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  Donna  Maria  da  Oloriai 
Queen  of  Portugal|  therein  described  as  reigning  Sovereign  and  supreme 
r*AQ2n  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  nation  of  Portugal/  and  from  further  proceeding  with 
1-  J  ^two  foreign  attachments  issued  out  of  the  said  Court  in  the  said 
action,  and  made  in  the  hands  of  Senhor  Xavier  de  Brito  and  others  and 
to  restrain  the  said  plaintiff  De  Haber  from  further  proceeding  with  the 
same. 

<<  It  appeared  by  the  affidavits  upon  which  the  rule  was  founded,  that, 
on  the  28  th  March  last,  the  said  plaintiff  De  Haber  entered  an  action  in 
the  said  Mayor's  Court  of  London,  against  <  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  as  reigning  Sovereign  and  as 
supreme  head  of  the  nation  of  Portugal,'  and  upon  the  same  day  issued 
an  attachment  in  the  said  Mayor's  Court  against  the  moneys,  goods,  and 
effects  which  then  were  or  which  thereafter  should  come  into  the  hands 
or  custody  of  Senhor  Xavier  de  Brito,  belonging  to  Her  said  Most  Faith- 
ful Majesty  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  as  reigning  Sovereign  and  as  supreme 
head  of  the  nation  of  Portugal,  upon'an  affidavit  of  the  said  M.  de  Haber, 
which  stated  <  That  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria, 
Queen  of  Portugal,  as  reigning  Sovereign  and  as  supreme  head  of  the 
nation  of  Portugal,  b  justly  and  truly  indebted  to  him,  this  deponent,  in 
the  sum  of  12,136^.  for  money  had  and  received  by  Her  said  Majesty 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said 
nation  of  Portugal,  for  the  use  of  this  deponent,  and  for  money  taken  hj 
Her  said  Majesty  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  Qneen  of  Portugal,  by  and  on 
behalf  of  the  said  nation  of  Portugal,  from  this  deponent's  banker,  with 
interest  thereon.' 

<<  The  defendant  (the  Queen  of  Portugal)  being  duly  summoned  ao- 
cording  the  the  custom  of  the  city  of  London,  did  not  appear  to  the  above 
action. 

<<  The  notice  of  attachment,  which  was  served  in  the  said  attachment 
upon  the  said  Xavier  de  Brito  by  the  serjeant-at-mace  stated,  <  That  by 
virtue  of  an  action  entered  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  London,  against 
Her  Most  Faithful  Usjestj  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal, 
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as  reigning  Sovereign  and  as  supreme  head  of  the  nation  of  Portugal, 
defendant,  at  the  suit  of  M.  de  Haber,  plaintiff,  in  a  plea  of  debt  upon 
demand  of  24,000/.,  I  do  attach  all  snch  moneys,  goods,  and  effects  as 
yon  now  have,  or  which  hereafter  shall  oome  into  your  hands  or  castody, 
of  the  said  defendant,  to  answer  the  said  plaintiff  in  the  plea  aforesaid, 
and  that  yon  are  not  to  part  with  such  moneys,  goods,  or  effects,  without 
license  of  the  said  Court/ 

<<It  was  further  stated  that  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  against  Her  said 
Host  Faithful  Majesty  (if  any)  was  for  money  equivalent  to  the  said  sum 
ef  12,136/.,  which  the  said  plaintiff  alleged  that  he  had  in  the  hands  of 
one  Frandsoo  Ferreira,  of  Lisbon,  banker,  at  the  period  when  Don  Miguel 
was  driven  out  of  Portugal,  and  which  was  by  the  said  F.  Ferreira  paid 
ever  to  the  Oovemment  of  Portugal  under  the  decree  of  some  Court  in 
Portugal,  and  such  cause  of  action  (if  any  diere  be)  in  the  said  action  and 
attachment  *aro8e  in  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  aforesaid,  and  not  r^ceggi 
within  the  city  of  London.  *-        ^ 

<<  On  the  same  28th  day  of  March  last,  the  said  plaintiff,  upon  the 
same  affidavit,  issued  another  attachment  in  the  said  Mayor's  Court  against 
the  moneys,  goods,  and  effects  which  then  were  or  which  thereafter  should 
oome  into  the  hands  or  custody  of  William  Christy  and  others,  being  the 
trustees  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  belonging  to  Her  said  Most 
Faithful  Majesty  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  as  reigning  Severe^  and  as 
supreme  head  of  the  nation  of  Portugal.  The  notice  of  attachment  which 
was  served  in  the  last-mentioned  attachment  was  in  terms  similar  to  the 
one  served  on  the  other  garnishee.  None  of  the  garnishees  had  pleaded 
to  the  attachment. 

<<  It  also  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  previously  issued  another  plaint 
in  the  Mayor's  Court  for  the  same  debt  against  <  Her  Most  Faithful  Ma- 
jesty Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal,'  and  also  two  attach- 
ments against  the  same  garnishees,  who  had  pleaded  nil  hahet,  and  upon 
the  trial  before  the  recorder  those  issues  had  been  found  for  the  gar- 
nishees, on  the  ground  that  the  funds  in  their  bands  belonged  to  the 
Queen  of  Portugal  in  her  sovereign  capacity. 

<<JUDOMIlfT. 

"Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. — *  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  for  a  prohi- 
bition in  this  ease  ought  to  be  made  absolute.  The  plaintiff  has  com- 
menced an  action  of  debt,  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
against  Her  Majesty  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  as  reign- 
ing Sovereign  and  as  supreme  head  of  the  nation  of  Portugal,  and  by  an 
a&avit  laid  before  us  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff's  alleged  cause  of 
action  is  in  respect  of  a  sum  of  Portuguese  money,  equivalent  to  12,136/. 
sterling,  which  he  had  in  the  hands  of  one  Francisco  Ferreira,  of  Lisbon, 
banker,  at  the  period  when  Don  Miguel,  pretending  to  the  Crown  of  Por- 
tugal, was  driven  out  of  that  country,  and  which  was  by  the  said  Fran- 
eisco  Ferreira  paid  over  to  the  Portuguese  Government,  now  represented 
bj  the  royal  defendant.  The  plaintiff,  having  entered  his  plaint,  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  the  custom  of  foreign  attachment  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, as  if  the  defendant  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
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Court  and  the  cause  of  action  had  arisen  within  that  jarisdiction,  and  he 
sued  out  a  summons  for  the  defendant  '<  to  appear  and  answer  the  plun- 
tiff  in  the  plea  aforesaid.''  A  return  being  made  by  the  seijeant-at-maoe 
tc  that  the  said  defendant  had  nothing  within  the  said  city  or  liberties 
thereof  whereby  she  can  be  summoned,  nor  was  to  be  found  within  the 
same/'  the  plaintiff  swore  an  affidavit,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  defend- 
ant, <<  as  reigning  Sovereign  and  as  supreme  head  of  the  nation  of  Porta- 
gal,  is  justly  and  truly  indebted  in  him  in  the  sum  of  12,136^.,  for  money 

[*5941  ^^  ^^  received  ^by  Her  said  Majesty  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria, 
-I  Queen  of  Portugal,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  nation  of  Portu- 
gal, for  his  use,  and  for  money  taken  by  Her  said  Majesty  Donna  Maria 
da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  nation  of  Por- 
tugal from  this  deponent's  banker,  with  interest  thereon."  The  defend- 
ant being  solemnly  called,  and  not  appearing  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
plaintiff  alleged  by  his  attorney,  « that  Senhor  Guillieme  Candida  Xavier 
de  Brito,  of  the  city  of  London,  the  garnishee,  had  money,  goods,  and 
effects  of  the  defendant  in  his  hands,  and  prayed  process  according  to  the 
said  custom,  to  attach  the  said  defendant  by  the  said  money,  goods,  and 
effects,  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee  as  aforesaid,  so  that  the  defendant 
may  appear  in  the  said  Lord  Mayor's  Court  to  answer  the  plaintiff  in  the 
plea  aforesaid."  Thereupon  the  judge  presiding  in  that  Court  awarded 
an  attachment  against  the  defendant  as  prayed,  directed  to  the  serjeant- 
at-mace,  which  that  officer  immediately  executed,  leaving  with  the  gar- 
nishee a  notice  in  the  terms  following: — << Senhor  Guillieme  Candida 
Xavier  de  Brito.  March  28th,  1851.  Take  notice,  that  by  virtue  of  an 
action  entered  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  London,  against  Her  Most 
Faithful  Majesty  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  as  reigning 
Sovereign  and  as  supreme  head  of  the  nation  of  Portugal,  defendant,  at 
the  suit  of  Maurice  de  Haber,  plaintiff,  in  a  plea  of  debt  upon  demand  of 
24,000^.,  I  do  attach  all  such  moneys,  goods,  and  effect  as  you  now  have, 
or  which  hereafter  shall  come  into  your  hands  or  custody,  of  the  said  de- 
fendant, to  answer  the  said  plaintiff  in  the  plea  aforesaid,  and  that  you 
are  not  to  part  with  such  moneys,  goods,  or  effects  without  lioense  of  the 
said  Court." 

<<<0n  the  second  day  of  Easter  Term  this  rule  for  a  prohibition  was 
applied  for  and  obtained  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  cause  being 
shown  against  this  rule,  and  a  similar  rule  in  a  similar  action  brought 
against  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Various  ques- 
tions respecting  foreign  attachments  were  discussed,  which  we  do  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  determine,  as  we  think  that  upon  simple  and  clear  grounds 
there  has  been  an  excess  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  against  which  we  are  bound  to  grant  a  prohibition  at  the 
prayer  of  the  defendant.  In  the  first  place  it  is  quite  certain,  upon  gene- 
ral principles,  that  upon  the  authority  of  the  case  of  <<The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  v.  The  King  of  Hanover,"  recently  decided  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  an  action  cannot  be  maintained  in  any  English  Court  against 
a  foreign  potentate  for  any  thing  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  by  him  in 
his  public  capacity  as  representative  of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  and  that  no  English  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  com- 
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plaint  against  him  in  that  capacity.  Redress  affecting  a  British  subject 
is  to  be  obtained  by  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  the  country  which  the 
foreign  potentate  rules,  or  by  the  representations,  remonstrances,  or  acts 
of  Hhe  British  (}ovemment.  To  cite  a  foreign  potentate  in  a  r^eqei 
municipal  Court  for  any  complaint  against  him  in  his  public  >-  -I 
capacity,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  an  insult  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  resent. 

<<  <  The  statute  of  7  Anne,  o.  12,  passed  on  the  arrest  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  to  appease  the  Czar,  has  always  been  said  to  be  merely 
declaratory  of  the  law  of  nations,  recognised  and  enforced  by  our  muni- 
cipal law,  and  it  provides,  "  that  all  process  whereby  the  person  of  any 
ambassador,  or  of  his  domestic  servant,  may  be  arrested,  or  his  goods 
distrained  or  seized,  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void/'  On  the  occasion  of 
the  outrage  which  gave  rise  to  that  statute,  Lord  Holt  was  present  as  a 
privy-councillor  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  the  fit  steps  to  be  taken, 
and  with  his  sanction  seventeen  persons,  who  had  been  concerned  in 
arresting  the  ambassador,  were  committed  to  prison,  that  they  might  be 
prosecuted  by  information  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney-General.  Can  we 
doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  great  judge,  the  Sovereign  himself 
would  have  been  considered  entitled  to  the  same  protection,  immunity, 
and  privilege  as  the  minister  who  represented  him  7 

ii  <Let  us  see,  then,  what  has  been  done  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon* 
don.  On  a  plaint  being  entered  in  his  Court  against  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria,  as  reigning  Sovereign  and  supreme  head  of  the  nation  of  Portu- 
gal, for  what  she  had  done  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  nation,  he  sum* 
moned  her  to  appear  before  him,  and  she  being  solemnly  called  and 
making  default,  he,  with  full  knowledge  that  she  was  so  sued,  issues  an 
attachment  against  her  for  this  default,  to  compel  her  to  appear;  under 
this  attachment  all  her  moneys,  goods,  and  effects  within  the  city  and 
liberties  of  London  are  ordered  to  be  seized ;  if  she  does  not  obey  the 
mandate  within  a  year  and  a  day  these  funds  are  to  We  confiscated,  or 
applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  without  any  proof  of 
its  being  justly  due,  and  she  can  only  get  rid  of  the  attachment  by  giving 
bail  to  pay  the  sum  which  the  plaintiff  may  recover,  or  to  render  herself 
to  prison  that  she  may  be  committed  to  the  Poultry  or  Giltspur-street 
Compter.  The  attachment  applies  not  only  to  all  the  moneys,  goods, 
and  effects  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal  then  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee, 
but  to  all  that  shall  thereafter  come  into  his  hands  or  custody.  The  pro* 
cess  is  studiously  framed  to  be  applicable  to  the  property  of  the  Queen 
"as  supreme  head  of  the  Portuguese  nation.''  It  appears  from  the  affi- 
davit that  the  plaintiff  had  entered  a  former  plaint  against  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  which  he  suggested  was  against  her  in  her  individual  capacity : 
that  upon  an  attachment  the  garnishee  pleaded  nil  habet^  and  that  upon 
this  issue  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  garnishee,  because  all  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee  were  proved  to  belong  to  the  defend- 
ant in  her  public  capacity,  as  Sovereign  of  the  dominions  which  she 
governs.  *Were  the  garnishee  now  to  plead  nil  habeiy  the  ver-  r»eQa-| 
diet  must  be  against  him,  for  the  funds  which  he  holds  belong  L  ^ 
to  the  defendant  in  the  capacity  in  which  she  is  sued.    While  this  attach- 
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ment  stands,  should  any  money  raised  by  loan,  or  any  mnnitions  of  war 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Portagnese  G-oTemment,  be  foand  within 
the  city  of  London  or  the  liberties  thereof,  they  are  all  liable  to  be  seized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff. 

<<  <  It  may  be  right  that  we  shonld  mention  two  anthorities  which  we 
have  met  with  in  our  researohes  npon  this  sabjeot,  although  they  were 
not  referred  to  in  the  argument,  as  they  seem  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
we  have  formed.     Bynkershoek,  in  his  treatise  <<De  Foro  Legatomm," 
cap.  iy.,  discussing  the  qaestion  whether  the  goods  of  a  Sovereign  Power 
in  a  foreign  State  are  liable  to  be  judicially  arrested  or  attached,  says, 
<<  In  causa  civili,  cum  id  inter  privatos  obtineat,  ubicumque  arresta  fire* 
quentantur,  ego  nullus  animadverto,  cur  non  idem  obtinere  oporteat  quod 
ad  bona  eztemorum  Principum.     Si  ab  arresto  Principis  temperemos 
ob  sanctitatem  personsB,  quia  bona  Principis  in  alieno  Imperio  aeqne 
sanota  esse  dixerit?     Usu  gentium  invaluit  ut  bona  quae  Princeps  in 
alterius  ditione  sibi  oomparavit,  sive  hsereditatis,  vel  quo  alio  titulo  ac- 
quisivit,  perinde  habeantur,  ac  bona  privatorum,  neo  minus  qnam  hsBC, 
subjiciantur  oneribus  et  tributis.''     But  this  author,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  an  antipathy  to  crowned  heads  and  to  monarchial  government, 
admits  that  other  jurists  differ  from  him,  and  he  goes  on  to  cite  a  deci- 
sion in  his  own  country  which  completely  overturns  his  doctrine.    <'  In 
the  year  1668,  certain  private  creditors  of  the  King  of  Spain  arrested 
three  ships  of  war  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  entered  the  port  of  Flush- 
ing, that  the  pursuers  might  thus  obtain  satisfaction  for  their  debt ;  the 
King  of  Spain  being  cited  to  appear  at  a  certain  day  before  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Flushing;  but  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, the  States^Oeneral,  by  a  decree  of  the  12th  of  December,  1668, 
ordered  the  authorities  in  the  province  of  Zealand  to  liberate  the  Spanish 
ships  of  war,  and  to  allow  them  freely  to  depart,  at  the  same  time  directing 
a  representation  to  be  made  to  the  Spanish  GK)vemment  to  do  justice  to 
the  Dutch  citizens,  lest  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  reprisals;" 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  "  repri- 
sals'' would  be  the  appropriate  remedy,  not  a  judicial  citation  before  a 
municipal  Court,  to  be  enforced  by  seizure  of  national  property. 

«  an  Selden's  "Table  Talk,"  ^Singer's  ed.,  p.  108,)  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing  words,  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  that  profouna  lawyer  himself: 
"The  King  of  Spain  was  outlawed  in  Westminister  Hall,  I  being  of 
counsel  against  him.  A  merchant  had  recovered  costs  against  him  in  a  suit, 
which,  because  he  could  not  get,  we  advised  to  have  him  outlawed  for  not 
appearing,  and  so  he  was.  As  soon  as  Oondimar  heard  that,  he  presently 
r»5971  ^®°*  *^^^  money,  by  reason  if  his  master  had  been  outlawed  he 
^  J  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  law,  which  would  have  been 
prejudicial,  there  being  then  many  suits  depending  betwixt  the  King  of 
Spain  and  our  English  merchants.''  The  fact  here  stated  seems  to  have 
been  credited  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thnrlow,  who,  in  the  caae  of  The  Na- 
bob of  the  Camatio  v.  The  East  India  Company,(<5)  observed,  «  that  the 
King  of  Spain  had  been  once  outlawed  by  Selden's  advice,  to  prevent 

(«)  1  Vm.  Jan.  386. 
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him  from  toking  advantage  of  hia  aoit/'  bat  he  adds,  <<  the  outlawry  was 
bad  enough/'  Others  have  doubted  whether  the  King  of  Spain  ever  was 
outlawed  in  the  manner  auppoeed.  Legge,  in  his  <<  Treatise  on  Outlawry/' 
p.  12y  alluding  to  it,  says,  '<This  was  a  very  strange  easoi  if  for  costs 
only,  as  it  does  not  seem  warrantable  by  law/' 

it  I  Such  an  extract  from  an  amusing  book  of  anecdotes  cannot  be  con* 
sidered  any  authority  for  the  position  that  a  Sovereign  Prince  may  be 
sued  as  such  in  our  municipal  GourtS|  and  that  property  belonging  to 
him  in  his  public  capacity  may  be  seixed  to  compel  an  appearance. 
The  statement  is  in  no  way  authenticated  by  Selden  himself,  and  is 
merely  a  loose  report  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  him  in 
conversation.  It  cannot  be  accuratCi  as  the  outlawry  is,  first,  supposed 
to  have  been  for  non-payment  of  costs;  and,  secondly,  for  noti4>pearing; 
and,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  it  could  not  have  been  in  West- 
minster-hall. We  have  caused  search  to  be  made  for  the  record,  but  it 
is  not  forthcoming.  There  may,  de  /actOf  be  judgment  of  outlawry 
against  any  Sovereign  Prince  who  does  not  appear  after  being  proclaimed 
the  requisite  number  of  times  at  the  County  Court  or  Court  of  Hustings, 
no  inquiry  being  made  whether  the  defendant  be  an  alien  or  a  native, 
bom  Englishman,  an  emperor  or  a  peasant ;  but  this  proceeding  is  clearly 
irregular,  and  all  concerned  in  it  would  be  liable  to  punishment.  Till 
the  statute  of  2  Will.  lY.  c.  89,  there  could  have  been  no  outlawry 
except  upon  a  capias,  which  could  not  lawfully  be  sued  out  against  a 
Peer  or  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  much  less  against  a  Sovereign 
Prince.  After  outiawry  the  outiawed  is  to  be  seized  wherever  he  can  be 
found,  and  imprisoned  in  salv&etarctftcustodia,  all  his  personal  property 
ifl  forfeited  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  she  is  entitled  to  the  profits  of 
all  his  lands.  Such  a  proceeding  is  manifestly  inapplicable  to  a  foreign 
Sovereign,  who  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  his  own  dominions,  and  if  he 
were  in  England  could  not  be  so  sued  without  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  our  municipal  law.  The  suits  alleged  to  have  been 
pending  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  English  merchants,  if  there 
were  any,  were  probably  actions  brought  by  him  on  bills  of  exchange, 
or  arising  out  of  some  of  the  commercial  transactions  *in  which  r^^eoQ-i 
His  Majesty  was  then  engaged.  For  such  matters  a  foreign  L  J 
Sovereign  might  and  may  still  sue  in  our  Courts  of  Justice ;  but  no 
authority  can  be  found  for  his  being  sued  here  as  a  Sovereign. 

it  tin  the  case  of  «The  Prince  Frederick,"  before  Lord  Stowell,  as 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  the  same  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  by 
that  greatest  of  jurists,  although,  from  a  compromise,  no  formal  judg- 
ment was  pronounced.  There,  a  Datch  ship  of  war  had  been  saved  from 
ahipwreok  by  English  sailors,  who  libelled  her  for  the  salvage.  Objec- 
tion being  made  that  the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction,  a  distinction  was 
attempted  that  the  salvors  were  not  suing  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  that,  being  in  possession  of  and  having  a  lien  upon  a  ship  which 
they  bad  saved,  the  proceeding  might  be  considered  in  rem.  But  Lord 
Stowell  saw  such  insuperable  difficulties  in  judicially  assessing  the 
amount  of  salvage,  the  payment  of  which  was  to  be  enforced  by  sale, 
that  he  caused  a  representation  to  be  made  on  the  subject  to  the  Dutch 
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OoTerament,  who  very  hononrablj  oonsenfted  to  his  disposing  of  the 
matter  as  an  arbitrator.  The  case  of  <<  The  Prince  Frederiek'^  is  not  in 
print,  bat  we  have  had  an  account  of  it  from  the  Queen's  Advocate. 

"  <  Notwithstanding  the  dictum  by  Bynkershoek,  and  the  outlawry  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  related  by  Selden,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  awarding  of  the  attachment  in  the  present  case  by  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court  was  an  excess  of  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendant  is  sued  as  a  foreign  potentate.  Therefore,  the  circumstance 
that  the  cause  of  action,  if  there  were  any,  arose  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  need  not  be  relied  upon.  Nevertheless, 
after  the  strong  assertions  at  the  bar  that  this  is  immaterial  where  the 
defendant  does  not  appear,  we  think  it  right  to  say  that,  having  examined 
the  authorities,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  process  of  foreign  attach- 
ment can  only  be  duly  resorted  to  where  the  cause  of  action  arose  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  from  which  it  issues.  The  garnishee  is  safe 
by  paying  under  the  judgment  of  the  Court;  but  the  objection  that  the 
cause  of  action  did  not  arise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  if  pro- 
perly taken,  must  prevail.  No  agreement  of  counsel  to  abstain  from 
making  the  objection  can  alter  the  law  of  the  land,  which  says,  that  an 
inferior  Court  can  only  hold  plea  where  the  cause  of  action  arises  within 
the  local  limits  to  which  its  jurisdiction  by  character  or  custom  is 
confined. 

i<  t  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  we  can  grant  the  prohibition  on 
the  application  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  before  she  appears  in  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court  The  plaintiff's  counsel  argue  that  before  she  can 
be  heard  she  must  appear  and  put  in  bail  in  the  alternative,  to  pay  or 
to  render.  It  would  be  very  much  to  be  lamented  if,  before  doing 
justice  to  her,  we  were  obliged  to  impose  a  condition  upon  her  which 
P^-QQ^  would  be  a  further  indignity,  *and  a  farther  violation  of  the  law 
1-  J  of  nations.  If  the  rule  were  that  the  application  for  a  prohibi- 
tion can  only  be  by  the  defendant  after  appearance,  we  should  have  had 
little  scruple  in  making  this  an  exception  to  the  rule.  But  we  find  it 
laid  down  in  books  of  the  highest  authority,  that  where  the  Court  to 
which  the  prohibition  is  to  go  has  no  jurisdiction,  a  prohibition  may  be 
granted  upon  the  request  of  a  stranger  as  well  as  of  the  defendant  him- 
self. (2  Inst.  607,  Com.  Dig.  title  <<  Prohibition,"  E.)  The  reason  is, 
that  where  an  inferior  Court  exceeds  its  jurisdiction,  it  is  chargeable 
with  a  contempt  of  the  Crown  as  well  as  a  grievance  to  the  party.  (Ede 
V.  Jackson.)  Therefore  this  Court,  invested  with  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing all  inferior  Courts  from  exceeding  their  jurisdiction,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Qaeen  or  her  subjects,  is  bound  to  interfere  when  duly  informed 
of  such  an  excess  of  jurisdiction.  What  has  been  done  in  this  case  by 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  must  be  considered  as  peculiarly  in  contempt  of 
the  Crown ;  it  being  an  insult  to  an  independent  Sovereign,  giving  that 
Sovereign  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  British  Government,  and  having 
a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  misunderstanding  between  our  own  gracious 
Sovereign  and  her  ally,  the  Qaeen  of  Portugal.  Therefore,  upon  the 
information  and  complaint  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  either  as  the  party 
grieved  or  as  a  stranger,  we  think  we  are  bound  to  correct  the  excess  of 
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jurisdietion  brought  to  our  notice^  and  to  prohibit  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court  from  proceeding  further  in  this  suit/  «  Rule  absolute/' 


No.  7. 

"WADSWORTH  V.   THE   QUISN   OF   8PAIN."(/) 

<<  In  this  case  a  similar  rule  (to  that  obtained  in  <  De  Haber  v.  the 
Queen  of  Portugal')  for  a  prohibition  had  been  obtained  on  behalf  of 
the  garnishees.  The  following  were  the  material  facts  : — ^The  plaintiff 
Wadsworth,  on  the  80th  December,  1850,  filed  an  affidavit  in  the  Lord 
Major's  Court  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  justly  and 
truly  indebted  to  him  in  10,000/.,  for  interest  upon  certain  bonds  or 
certificates,  dated  the  10th  of  December,  1884,  and  made  and  entered 
into  by,  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  in 
the  name  of  her  daughter  Dofia  Isabel  Segunda,  Queen  of  Spain,  by 
virtue  of  the  law  decreed  by  the  Cortes,  and  sanctioned  by  Her  said 
Majesty  the  Queen  Regent,  in  the  name  of  her  said  daughter,  and  of 
the  Treaty  between  the  Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Finance 
Department  of  Spain,  and  M.  Ardouin,  banker,  of  Paris,  and  r^gQA-i 
*which  said  interest  was  due  and  payable  on  certain  days  then  *-  J 
past.  The  plaintiff  entered  his  plaint  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  alleg- 
ing that  the  Queen  of  Spain,  <  at  the  parish  of,  &c.,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Court,'  agreed  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  2000/.  Pro- 
ceedings were  thereupon  taken  according  to  the  practice  of  that  Court, 
and  notices  of  foreign  attachment  were  served  upon  Ivaquin  Scheidnagel, 
and  Messrs.  Martin,  Stone  &  Co.,  bankers,  as  garnishees,*' attaching  cer- 
tain moneys  of  the  defendant  in  their  hands.  The  garnishees,  thereupon, 
pleaded  nil  hahet  to  the  said  attachments,  upon  which  issue  had  been 
joined.  The  Queen  of  Spain  had  never  appeared  in  the  Mayor's  Court. 
The  bonds,  which  were  issued  and  signed  by  Messrs.  Ricardo,  as  agents 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain  within  the  city  of  London,  were  in  the  following 
form : — 

<<  <  Public  debt  of  Spain. — ^The  bearer  of  this  certificate  is  entitled  to 
an  annuity  of  10  hard  dollars,  equivalent  to  54  francs,  at  21,  2«.  6d. 
sterling,  representing  a  capital  of  200  hard  dollars,  1,080  francs,  or 
42/.  10<.,  sterling,  by  virtue  of  the  law  decreed  by  the  Cortes,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  her 
august  daughter  Dofia  Isabel  II.,  the  16th  of  November,  1834,  and  of 
the  Treaty  concluded  between  the  Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Finance  Department  and  M.  Ardouin,  banker,  of  Paris,  the  6th  Decem- 
ber, of  the  same  year.  The  said  annuity  will  be  payable  in  Madrid, 
Paris,  or  London,  at  the  option  of  the  bearer,  half  yearly,  on  the  Ist  of 
May  and  the  1st  of  November  in  each  year,  on  presentation  of  the 
dividend  warrant  then  due ;  in  Paris  at  the  rate  of  5  francs  40  cents 
per  hard  dollar,  and  in  London  at  4s.  M,  sterling,  also  per  hard  dollar. 
The  bearer  has  the  option  of  causing  this  certificate  to  be  definitely  con- 

(/)  Law  Joop.  Rep.,  vol.  xx.  p.  491, 
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verted  into  an  eztraot  of  inBcription  pajable  at  Madrid  To  this  certi- 
ficate are  annexed  40  dividend  warrants.  If  at  the  end  of  twenty  yesn 
it  should  not  have  been  withdrawn  from  oirculationi  either  by  means  of 
redemption  or  of  conversion  into  an  extract  of  inscription,  forty  new 
dividend-warrants  shall  be  delivered  on  the  presentation  of  this  certifi- 
cate with  the  dividend  warrants  preceding  that  which  latest  became 
due.'-— (Signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Finance  Department.) 

«  The  dividend-warrants  or  coupons  annexed,  were  in  the  following 
form : — 

"  <  Dividend-warrant  for  6/.  7s.  6d.  sterlingi  payable  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1841,  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  L  &  S.  Ricardo  &  Co.,  London. 
6/.  7«.  6d. 

<<  The  affidavit  in  support  of  the  rule  stated  that  Ivaquin  Scbiednagel, 
one  of  the  garnbhees,  was  president  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  management  in  England  of  the  adffairs 
relative  to  the  public  debt  of  Spain,  and  for  facilitating  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  the  holders,  in  England,  of  bonds  or  other  public  securities, 
and  that  as  such  president  he  received  from  time  to  time  remittances 
r*A01 1  ^^^  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  'paying  the  half-yearly  coupons 
L  -I  of  such  bonds.  That  none  of  the  said  garnishees  had  in  their 
possession  or  power  any  moneys,  &c.,  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  as  her 
private  property,  and  unconnected  with  the  Government  of  her  king^ 
dom,  and  that  the  said  Do£ia  Isabel  was  and  still  is  reigning  Sovereign 
of  Spain,  and  as  such  entitled  to  all  rights  and  prerogatives  appertaining 
to  such  sovereignty.  That  the  said  bonds  were  made  by  the  Queen 
Begent,  in  her  sovereign  character  only,  and  solely  on  account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain,  and  as  an  act  of  State  in  the  government  thereof, 
and  not  for  or  in  respect  of  any  private  or  personal  debt  owing  by  her, 
or  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  to  the  above  plaintiff;  and  that  the  said 
Queen  of  Spain  was,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  stud 
action,  and  still  is  domiciled  in  Spain,  owing  no  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  yictoria. 

«  JUDGMBNT.(^) 

«  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J — <  This  case  nearly  resembles  that  (De  Haber 
V.  the  Queen  of  Portugal)  in  which  we  have  just  given  judgment,  but 
differs  from  it  in  two  particulars.  First,  here  the  plaintiff's  affidavit 
does  not  expressly  state  that  the  action  is  brought  against  the  defendant, 
as  reigning  Sovereign,  and  supreme  head  of  the  Spanish  nation ;  and, 
secondly,  the  party  applying  is  the  garnishee,  after  pleading  nil  habei. 

«  <  The  effect  of  the  first  difference  is  entirely  done  away  with  by  the 
disclosure  the  plaintiff  makes  in  the  affidavit  of  his  supposed  cause  of 
action,  which  is  on  a  written  instrument,  commonly  called  a  Spanish 
Government  bond,  in  the  form  of  a  debenture,  entitled  <<  Public  debt  of 
Spain,*'  signed  by  an  officer  of  the  Government  of  Spain,  as  contractor, 
and  purporting  to  have  been  issued  under  a  decree  of  the  Cortes  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Regent  of  Spain  in  the  name  of  her  daughter,  the  present 

{g)  Law  Jour.  Rep.,  vol.  zx.  p.  499. 
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<)aeeii,  then  t  minor.  It  is  qaite  clear  that  no  one  oonld  pretendi  upon 
enoh  an  inBtrament,  to  bring  an  aotion  againat  the  Qaeen  of  Spain,  as  a 
private  individaal,  supposing  that  she  could  be  saed  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Oourt  for  a  debt  contracted  by  her  in  London  in  her  private  capacity,  she 
having,  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  Spain,  private  property  which 
would  be  answerable  for  such  a  debt.  There  is  here,  therefore,  an  equal 
want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  to  entertain  the  suit  or 
to  summon  the  defendant.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  Mayor  did  entertain 
the  suit,  summoned  the  defendant,  and,  upon  her  making  default  in  ap- 
pearing before  him,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  alleged  cause  of  aotion, 
awarded  an  attachment  against  her,  under  which  money  due  to  her  in 
her  public  capacity  of  Sovereign  of  Spain,  was  liable  to  be  seized. 

tt  <  There  is  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  same  palpable  excess  of  juris- 
diction pointed  out  in  the  ease  of  the  Qaeen  of  Portugal. 

*«  €  We  have  only  to  consider  whether  there  is  before  us  a  r«gAo-i 
proper  party  to  pray  for  a  prohibition.  The  Qoeen  of  Spain  I-  J 
does  not  make  the  oomplaint,  and  it  is  only  made  by  the  garnishee  after 
pleading  nilhahet. 

«  <The  plaintiff's  counsel  argue  that  the  garnishee  could  only  plead 
«tt7  habet ;  that  if  the  Queen  of  Spain  has  any  privilege  against  being  sued 
in  the  Courts  of  this  country,  she  only  can  ti^e  advantage  of  it ;  that  she 
ought  to  have  appeared  and  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  ;  that  by  her 
non-appearance  she  must  be  considered  as  having  waived  her  privilege ; 
that  there  has  been  no  excess  of  jurisdiction,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the 
garnishee  is  concerned ;  that  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court  will  do  its  duty,  and  that  if  it  decide  improperly,  the  remedy  is  a 
writ  of  error,  by  which  the  record  may  finally  be  brought  into  this  Court 
Snt  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  if  the  garnishee 
oomes  in  time,  he  may  be  heard  in  this  Court,  and  a  prohibition  may  be 
granted  at  his  instance.  Here  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  any  per- 
Bonal  summons;  the  defendant  could  not  be  required  to  appear  without 
a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  could  only 
have  been  pleaded  by  her  in  her  proper  person.  The  garnishee  has  an 
interest  in  setting  aside  an  attachment  improperly  executed,  if  he  has 
fonds  of  the  defendant  in  his  hands,  for,  although  he  would  be  discharged 
according  to  the  law  of  this  country,  by  payment  under  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  the  law  of  Spain  may  not  recognise  such  a  pay- 
ment; he  is  prevented  from  applying  the  funds  in  payment  of  a  debt 
which  may  afterwards  become  due  to  himself  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment 3  and  at  all  events  he  is  <<  a  stranger,"  on  whose  information  and 
oomplaint  of  the  excess  of  jurisdiction  in  contempt  of  the  Crown,  we 
should  be  bound  to  correct  it  by  a  prohibition.  If  the  record  fully  dis- 
closes the  error  into  which  the  inferior  Court  has  fallen  after  there  has 
been  an  excess  of  jurisdiction,  a  prohibition,  and  not  a  writ  of  error,  is 
the  appropriate  remedy. 

"  <  Has  the  garnishee,  then,  by  pleading  nil  habet^  disqualified  him- 
self from  coming  before  us  to  pray  for  the  prohibition  ?  We  think  not. 
He  was  bound  to  put  in  a  plea  that  he  might  avoid  judgment ;  and  before 
the  trial  of  the  issue  upon  that  plea,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
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pleading  it,  he  applies  for  a  prohibidon  to  prerent  farther  prooeedings  ia 
an  action  which  ought  never  to  have  been  commenoed.  Hoc  stcUu,  a 
stranger  might  BUGeessfnlly  apply  for  a  prohibition,  and  sarelj  so  may 
the  garnishee.  To  show  that  a  prohibition  could  not  be  applied  for  tiU 
the  objection  relied  on  was  specifically  made  in  the  inferior  Court  and 
overruled,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  mainly  relied  upon  the  two  cases  of 
Home  V.  Lord  Camden,  and  Chesterton  v.  Farlar.  In  the  former  case, 
it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  all 
r*6031  ^^^  i^'^tS^}  ^^^  whether  the  misinterpretation  *by  an  inferior 
I-  J  Court  of  a  statute,  the  consideration  of  which  is  confessed  to  be 
within  its  jurisdiction,  be  a  ground  for  a  prohibition,  or  be  not  rather  a 
matter  of  appeal,  in  such  a  case  a  prohibition  will  not  lie  unless  it  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  superior  Court,  that  the  party  applying  for  the 
prohibition  has,  in  the  inferior  Court,  alleged  the  grounds  for  a  contrary 
iqterpretation  of  the  statute  on  which  he  applies  for  the  prohibition,  and 
that  the  inferior  Court  has  proceeded  notwithstanding  such  allegation. 

"  <  But  the  opinion  of  Uie  judges,  delivered  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Eyre,  on  which  the  House  acted,  was  founded  entirely  upon  the  reason 
that  the  inferior  Court  (the  Commissioners  of  Prizes)  had  committed  no 
excess  of  jurisdiction,  and,  therefore,  that  a  misconstruction  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  rather  the  subject  of  an  appeal  than  of  a  prohibition. 
He  says  « the  complaint  made  to  the  Temporal  Court  is  not  that  the 
sentence  is  wrong,  which  indeed  the  Temporal  Court  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  correct  if  it  were  wrong,  nor  is  the  complaint  that  the  sentence  was  an 
excess  of  jurisdiction,  or  in  any  other  respect  a  ground  for  prohibiting 
the  Prize  Court  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

<<  <  In  Chesterton  v«  Farlar,  a  party  who  had  appealed  from  the  Arches 
Court  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  the  appeal  being  referred  by  her  to  the 
Judicial  Committee,  while  the  appeal  was  pending,  and  before  any  pro- 
ceeding had  been  taken  in  that  Court,  moved  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
for  a  prohibition,  on  the  ground  that  a  church-rate,  on  which  the  snit 
had  been  commenced  in  the  Consistory  Court,  was  bad,  as  appeared  by 
the  pleadings  there.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  (I  think  very  proper- 
ly) held  that  a  prohibition  could  not  be  granted  on  this  ground,  the  cause 
being  before  a  Court  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  not  denied,  no  erro- 
neous proceeding  having  been  taken  there,  and  this  Court  refusing  to  pre- 
sume that  the  Judicial  Committee  would  act  incorrectly.  Lord  Denman 
having  pointed  out  that  the  Court  before  which  the  cause  then  was  had 
jurisdiction  over  it,  and  had  not  fallen  into  any  mistake,  adds,  « if  in  the 
progress  of  the  cause,  the  Court  should  commit  any  error,  if  they  do  any- 
thing against  common  law  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  we  may  then  interfere." 
But  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  inferior  Court  had  no  jurisdictioD  to  entertain 
the  cause;  and  before  the  prohibition  was  applied  for,  the  inferior  Court 
had  committed  a  manifest  error,  and  had  clearly  exceeded  its  jurisdiction 
by  summoning  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  issuing  an  attachment  against 
her. 

a  'Judicial  procedure  in  England  would  have  been  liable  to  great  re- 
proach had  it  not  afforded  a  prompt  and  effectual  remedy  at  once  to  pat 
an  end  to  actions  brought  in  perversion  of  the  ancient  and  laudable  cus- 
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torn  of  foreign  attachment  in  the  city  of  Londoni  and  in  violation  of  the 
anivenal  law  by  which  all  civilized  nations  are  bound.  It  givee  us  great 
aatbfaction^  therefore,  to  be  able,  consistently  with  the  decisions  of  oar 
predecessors,  and  the  ^principles  by  which  they  have  been  guided,  r^AAjri 
to  grant  the  relief  which  is  prayed.  If  we  had  entertained  any  L  J 
grave  doubt  upon  the  subject,  we  should  have  directed  the  applicant  to 
declare  in  prohibition;  but  being  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  below,  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  complain 
before  us,  it  is  our  duty  simply  to  make  the  rule  absolute.' 

"  Bule  absolute." 


No.  8. 


DK0ISI0N8  IN  THB  FBENOH  OOUBTS. 

Tribunal  Du  Hdvre. 

(Correspondence  Particnli^re.) 

Audiences  de$  10,  23,  el  25  Mai. 

ATTAIBS    DB  Mb  BLANOHET,  AYOOAT,  OONTBB  LB  PBBSIDBNT  DB   LA  BB- 
PUBLIQUB  D'HA1TI.(A) 

'<  A  l' AUDIENCE  du  10,  M®  Blanchet  a  r^pliqu6.  Aprds  de  nouveauz 
details  sar  Timportance  et  Tetendue  de  see  travauz,  il  continue  ainsi : — 
t(  I  YoQS  avez  6t^  paye,  m'a>t-on  dit  I  II  ost  vrai  que  la  commission 
instituee  par  le  president  Boyer  a  fait  un  savant  calcul  d'6conomie  politi* 
que^  pour  ^tablir  que  j'avais  trop  reyu,  puisque  la  somme  qui  lui  avait  ^te 
payee  avait  ^t^  sup^rieure  au  traitement  des  membres  du  corps  legislatif ; 
mais  cette  decision  inspir^o  par  le  president  Boyer  est  ridicule.' 

"  Dans  la  consultation  de  M^  Isambert,  on  a  fait  un  autre  argument. 
Yoyez  I'injusdce  de  M®  Blanchet ;  il  accuse  le  president  d'etre  ingrat^ 
de  ne  pas  recompcnser  les  travaux  qu'il  a  demandes;  et  il  a  donne 
10,000  franc  spour  I'infortune  des  hommes  de  oouleur,  sans  qu'anoune  de- 
mande  lui  ait  ^te  adressee.  M®  Blanchet  rdpond  nemo  liberaU$  nin 
liberaiuB.  M®  Isambert  sait  mieux  que  personne  que  je  n'ai  pas  ete 
paje  ;  il  en  a  la  conviction.  (M®  Isambert  fait  un  geste  nSgatif.)  M* 
Blanchet  lit  alors  un  passage  d'une  lettre  de  oet  avocat  du  10  Decembre,. 
1826,  oii  il  est  dit  qu'il  s'interposera  pour  que  M®  Blanchet  soit  trait6 
honorablement.  Done  a  cette  epoque  M®  Isambert  pensait  que  M®  Blan- 
chet n'avait  pas  €te  convenablemcnt  retribu^  II  est  vrai  qu'il  pent  avoir 
deux  consciences.  Tune  comme  homme  prive,  Tautre  comme  jurisoon- 
suite  at  homme  piiblic 

«  M*^  Isambert  se  l^ve  et  demande  que  M®  Blanchet  soit  tenu  de  lire 
la  lettre  toute  enti^re,  afin  qu'il  n'en  alt^re  pas  les  dispositions  r^caAc-i 
*  comme  il  Ta  fait  pour  les  documens  lus  k  Taudience  du  3  Mai,  L  ^ 
qn'il  a  positivement  refas^  de  communiquer. 

(A)  Gazette  des  Trlbananz,  May  27, 1827.    Knm^ro  654. 
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<<H*  Blanobet  lit  k  lettre  ainsi  ooD^ne : — 

<<  <  Mod  eher  confrere.— Je  ne  puis  Toufl  eommnniqner  lea  pi^cea  qae  toub 
me  demandei  par  Tofere  billet  d'heir ;  ellee  out  ete  destiii^  an  prudent 
aeol  et  an  ministre  des  affaires  etrangdreB,  ou  Ton  ponreait  Taffiure  diplo- 
matiqiiemeDt.  Ellea  ne  m'appartiaiiDeiit  pas,  et  ne  doivent  pas  yoir  le 
jour.     Si  le  conflit  eat  eleye,  yona  anres  tons  yoa  moyens  de  defense. 

«<Je  Toas  dirai  Bealement  qn'on  a  ete  prodigieasement  etonn4  qae 
Tona  ayes  appele  le  aienr  Jean-Pierre  Boyer  devant  lea  Tribnnaax,  tant 
oomme  particulier  que  oomme  president  d'nQ  6tat  aouverain,  poar  an 
trayail  confidentiel  que  Ton  dit  yons  ayoir  ete  oonfie  aur  lea  lieox,  et  qae 
youB  ayei  obtenn  d'an  juge  da  H&yre  la  permission  de  aaiair  des  propri- 
etea  d'un  gouyemement  snr  nn  simple  expose. 

« <  Je  orains  tellement  le  debat  public  pour  la  oause  que  nous  defen- 
dons  tousy  qu'en  trouyant  mal  fondee,  en  la  forme,  la  demande  dont  yoos 
ayes  saisi  le  Tribunal  dn  H&yre,  j'ai  d^sir^  un  arbitrage. 

a  i  Le  president  parait  fort  piqu^  centre  yous ;  yous  Fetes  centre  lai. 
Un  d6bat  de  oette  nature  ne  pent  qu'etre  affligeant,  oomme  yous  le  disait 
M.  le  g^n^ral  Roche,  dans  mon  cabinet. 

<<  <  Mon  yif  d^ir  est  que  yous  soyex  traits  bonorablement  de  yos  tn^ 
yaux.    J'ai  parl^  il  y  a  long-temps,  de  ma  mani^re  de  yoir  &  oe  sujet,  h 

M«  D ,  notre  ami  commun.    J'accueillerai  ayeo  le  plus  grand  plaisir, 

et  je  m'empresserai  d'appuyer  de  toutes  mes  forces  les  demandes,  qui  au- 
ront  pour  but  d'arriyer  a  une  conclusion  agreable  aux  deux  parties.' 

«  M«  Blanchet  arrive  &  la  question  de  competence.  II  reproduit  et  de- 
yeloppe  ses  argumens  pour  prouyer  qu'il  est  n6  et  qu'il  est  rest^  Fran^fais. 
n  serait  Franyais  quand  memo  il  serait  ne  sur  le  territoire  d'Haiti,  depnia 
la  reconnaissance  d'independance,  et  quoique  son  p&re  ait  M  I'un  des 
anteurs  de  la  constitution,  et  Tun  des  fondateurs  de  cette  ind^pendance. 
La  preuye  que  la  France  I'a  consid^re  comme  tel,  c'est  qu'elle  Ta  fait 
61eyer  k  ses  frais,  bien  que  Haiti  se  fftt  s4par6  de  la  mdre-patrie. 

<<  M®  Blancbet  se  trouyait  exdu  comme  blancde  lanaturalit^  Ha'itienne; 
mais,  a-t^n  dit,  n'ltes-vous  pas  un  homme  de  couleur?(i) 

«  Qaoiqu'il  soit  ^yident  qu'il  n'est  pas  homme  de  couleur,  M*  Blanchet 
ne  s'en  defendrait  pas  s'il  I'^tait;  il  a  combattu  lui-meme  ce  pr^jug^;  il 
r*fiOft1  ^^^  ^^^  iojile  de  citoyens  recommendables  qui  *8ont  de  sang 
L  -J  meie :  M.  le  g^n^ral  Roche,  M.  le  docteur  Foamier.  H  en  cite 
d'autres,  auxqaels  il  reconnatt  an  yrai  talent )  mais  k  regard  de  ceux  qui 
Bont  en  Haiti,  il  s'abstiendra  de  dire  leurs  noms,  parce  qae  ce  serait  les 
exposer  iL  Tanimadversion  du  pr^ident  Boyer. 

<<  Au  reste,  quand  une  goutte  imperceptible  ou  apparente  de  sang  Af- 
ricain  coulerait  dans  lea  yeines  dn  demandeur,  il  n'en  serait  paa  moina 
Fran^ais,  et  en  droit  d'actionner  le  president.  Mais  il  repousse  la  quali- 
fication d'homme  de  couleur,  pare  que  son  acte  de  naissanoe,  du  21  pin- 

(t)  "  Qnelques  contestations  se  sont  ^ev^es  bqt  la  r6alit^  de  cette  intermption, 
rap|K)rt^e  par  la  OazeUe  des  Jhibunaux:  mail  tons  les  doates  ont  dii  cesser  depnif 
qne  M*  Isambert  a  publiqaement  d^clar^  que  c'^tait  lai  qui  I'ayait  adress^e  k  M* 
Blanchet.  Ainsi  la  Gasette  des  Tribunauz  a  et6,  seloa  son  asagCi  p&rfaitement 
ezacte.'' 
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Yidse  an  VI.,  n'en  fait  pas  mendoD,  oomme  le  pretoriweiit  lea  r^glemena 
ooloniaax. 

<<  <  On  a/  ajonte  M^  Blancbet,  '  dans  la  eonsultaticn  et  k  l*aiidieQoe| 
insists  sor  oe  que  j'aurais  re^n  2,500  goardea  (12,500  fr.)  sur  mea  travaoz. 
Je  n'en  ai  reyn  que  500.  Loa  2,000  gourdes  de  aarplas  auront  peat-etre 
^1^  port^  dans  lea  oomptes  d'Haitii  et  gard^es  par  le  pr^ident  Bojer 
ponr  se  les  approprier/ 

"  M.  le  prMdent  obserre  que  dans  la  consvltatien  de  M®  Isamberty  il 
est  dit  que  oette  somme  a  M  pay^  sar  la  cassette  da  pr^ident. 

"  <  Dana  oe  oas/  r^pond  M*  Blanchet,  <  il  ne  pent  se  dispenser  d'en  pro- 
dnire  la  qnittanoe/ 

«  M^  Isambert  demande  d  r^pondre  aar  lee  insinnations  que  M*  Blan* 
ohet  s'est  permises  contre  lai  &  Fandience.  Getter^nse  est  niteessairei 
parse  que  M*  Blanehet  ne  lit  pas  ezaetement  les  docnmena  dont  il  fiut 
usage. 

<<  M.  le  prMdent. — <  Le  Tribunal  Terrait  aveo  regret  que  deux  hommea 
honorablea  se  li?rassent  &  I'audienoe  k  des  personnalitis;  peut-etre  M* 
Blanebety  plaidant  dans  sa  propre  cause,  a  pu  se  servir  de  quelquea  ex- 
pressions qu'il  efit  pu  adoucir;  mais  le  Tribunal  n'a  rien  entendu  qui 
n^seasitat  une  r^ponse.' 

<<  M^  Isambert — 'Si  telle  est  Fopinion  da  Tribanal,  n'6tant  ioi  qae 
conseil,  je  ne  prendrai  pas  la  pajrole.  J*attendrai  que  M*  Blanobet  ail 
public  teztuellement  le  plaidoyer  d'ai^ourd'hui;  alors  je  pourrai  r4pondre 
2b  ce  qui  paraitra  Feziger,  en  regrettant  que  oes  ezplicationa  ne  aoient  plua 
de  nature  k  se  passer  entre  nos  amis  communs.' 

<<  A  Fandience  du  23^  M.  Liiot,  prooureur  du  Roi,  a  portd  la  parole. 

it  Ce  magistrat,  apr^  avoir  retract  en  pea  de  mots  les  faites  de  la  cause, 
se  bite  d'aborder  les  hautes  et  importantea  questions  qu'elie  pr^sente  k 
r^oudre.  II  rappelle  que  la  r^publique  d'Haiti  oppose  k  la  demande  de 
M®  Blancbet,  1^  Finoomp^tence  des  Tribunaux  Frangaia;  2®  Finsaisissa* 
bilit^  des  marcbandises  arret^s,  et  que  de  plus  elle  reclame  la  suppression 
des  6orits  du  proems  oomme  irr^v^ens,  injurieux,  difiamatoiresi  soit  enYBia 
elle,  soit  envers  son  pr^ident 

<<  II  pense  que  par  oette  demidre  pretention  la  r^publique  ne  s'est  pomt 
rendufi  irreoevable  ii  proposer  Fincomp^tence,  paroe  ^qne  les  deux  r^^M-i 
demandes  sent  d'une  nature  entidrement  difRSrente;  qu'elles  pen-  *-  -I 
▼ent  subsister  ensemble,  paroe  que  Feffet  de  Fune  n'a  aucun  rapport  avec 
Feffet  que  Fautre  doit  produire;  que  d'aiUeun  Fabandon  de  ses  moyena 
ne  se  pr^ume  paa. 

<<  Arriyant  k  la  question  d'inoomp^fcenoe,  il  6tabUt  que  M*  Blanobet 
est  naturel  Franyais,  et  qu'en  cette  quality  il  pent  se  pr6valoir  des  dispo* 
sitiona  de  Fart.  14  du  Code  Civil ;  il  convient  que  le  demandeur  ne  pent 
se  dire  Franyais,  par  oela  seul  qu'il  est  n6  Frangais  k  SaintpDomingue^ 
avant  F^ancipation ;  car  il  rSsulterait  de  ce  syst^me  que  tons  lea 
babitans  de  Saint-Domingue,  n^  ayant  Fordonnanoe  royaler  seraient 
ejioore  Frangaie.  II  oonvient  encore  que  Find^ndanoe  a  leWme 
effet  que  la  oonquete ',  quci  oomme  elle^  elle  soumet  au  nouvel  6tat  lea 
aojeta  de  Faneien. 

<'  <  Mais,'  ajoute  M.  le  prooureur  da  Boi,  <  la  mtoopole,  d<mt  la 
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nonrel  6tat  se  d^tache,  ne  perd  que  ee  qoe  la  pnusanoe  nooyelle  a  ronlti 
acqn6rir  on  a  r^llement  acquis.  Ce  qu'elle  rejette  ne  subit  ni  obange- 
ment  ni  incorporation.  Qa'a  done  acquis  Haiti,  colonic  Franyaise, 
depnifl  des  sidcles?  Lors  de  la  revolution  de  1791,  les  noirs  ne  s'arre- 
t^rent  dans  leur  fnreur  que  lorsqu'ils  n'eurent  plus  de  maitres  fl  massacrer 
on  k  proscrire.  Oeux  qui  6chapp^rent  yinrent  en  France,  ou  oheroh^rent 
un  asile  sur  d'autres  terres  hospitalidres.  Ces  Europeens,  qui  ne  pouTs- 
lent  rester  sans  danger  sur  le  sol  de  Saint-Domingue,  d^j^  teint  da  sang 
de  leurs  fr^res,  dans  des  temps  plus  calmes,  furent  encore  d^lar^  incapa- 
bles  de  toute  fonction  publique.  Haiti  les  a  toujours  rejetSs  de  son 
sein ;  lis  n'ont  pas  6t6  un  seul  instant  soumis  k  la  domination  6trang^re. 
Fran^ais  quand  il  s'agissait  de  les  proscrire,  ils  sent  encore  Franyaia 
quand  il  s'agit  de  les  d^endre. 

«<M*  Blanebet  rerint  en  France,  en  1800,  ayec  son  p^re;  il  a  fait  ses 
dtudes  h  Paris,  oil  il  a  ^t^  inscrit  sur  le  tableau  des  avocats.  II  est  dono 
Fran^ais  comme  tons  les  anciens  colons  expuls^.  En  yain  dirait-on, 
tardivement  d'aillenrs,  qu'il  est  d'origine  Africaine;  cette  pretention 
invraisemblable  devrait  etre  prour^  autrement  que  par  des  assertions. 

<<  <  Frangais  h  son  arrive  en  Haiti,  M*  Blanobet  n'apoint  perdu  sa 
quality  par  la  naturalisation  acquise  en  pays  Stranger.  La  naturalisation 
est  un  fait,  qui  ne  se  pent  operer  que  d*apr^8  les  lois  du  pays  dont  on 
doit  deyenir  sujet.  Or,  M®  Blanebet  n'a  rempli  ni  pu  remplir  les  con- 
ditions imposes  par  la  constitution  Haitienne;  11  n'a  ni  la  couleur  ni  la 
residence  youlue ;  il  est  done  encore  Fran^ais. 

<<<Mais  il  a  accepte  des  fonctions  k  I'etranger  1  Sans  doute;  mais 
aont-elles  du  nombre  de  celles  qui  font  perdre  la  quality  de  Franyaia? 
S'est-il  expos6  h  contrarier  les  int^rets  de  son  pays  ?  Ces  fonctions  sent- 
elles  incompatibles  avec  les  devoirs  de  fid^lit6  envers  la  patrie?  II  fat 
d^fenseur  public,  ce  qui  ^uivaut  k  la  quality  d'avocat  en  France;  mais 
r^ofio-i  nuUe  loi  repr^ent^e  ne  dit  que  *pour  etre  avocat  k  Haiti  il  faille 
I-  J  etre  Haitien.  Le  minist^re  public  pense  que  pour  appliqner  le 
2*  §  de  Fart.  17  du  Code  il  faut  que  le  Frangais  ait  rempli  une  sorts  de 
magistrature,  que  cet  article  a  un  but  politique,  et  il  tire  argument  d'un 
avis  du  conseil  d'etat,  du  21  Janvier,  1812. 

<<  <0n  dit  encore :  « II  a  fiz6  un  etablissement  sans  esprit  de  retour." 
Mais,  s'il  en  etii  6t6  ainsi,  s'il  efit  voulu  fixer  son  existence  en  Haiti, 
n'aurait-il  pas  accepts  les  hautes  fonctions,  les  favours  qui  lui  ^taient 
ofiertes  1  Par  sa  jeunesse  et  ses  talens  il  eftt  €t/6  entrain^  dans  la  carri^re 
brillante  qui  lui  4tait  ouverte.  Son  refus  prouvait  I'esprit  de  retour ;  il 
voulait  revenir  en  France,  oii  il  avait  laiss6  des  amis,  des  souvenirs 
bonorables,  oil  on  le  consid^re  encore  comme  Frangais,  inscrit  sur  le 
tableau  des  avocats  de  Paris,  dans  cette  France  que  les  etrangers  visitent 
avec  envie  et  ne  quittent  qvL*k  regret,  et  qu'un  Frangais  n'abandonne 
jamais  pour  patrie; 

'<  <  La  question  la  plus  delicate  de  ce  proems,'  continue  le  miniature 
public,  <  est  celle  de  savoir  si  la  r^publique  Haitienne  est,  dans  Fespdoe, 
justiciable  des  Tribunaux  de  la  France.  Habitu6,  comme  Frangais,  k 
respecter  les  actes  de  la  volenti  royale  comme  magistrat,  i,  les  faire 
respecter,  vous  n'attendei  pas  de  nous,  Messieurs,  que  noua  r^voquions 
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hq  Belli  instant  en  doute  Tind^pendanoe  da  gonYernement  d'Haiti. 
Nons  examinerons,  en  droit  rigoureaXy  si  an  ^tat  Stranger  pent,  dans 
certains  cas,  subir  la  jnridiotion  de  nos  Tribunanx/  Le  magistrat  6tablit 
nne  distinction  luminense  entre  le  gouyernement  qui  agit  comme  depo- 
sitaire  de  la  puissance  publique  et  dans  I'exercioe  de  cette  paissanoSy  et 
le  gouyernement  agissant  dans  rexercioe  de  son  int^ret  priv^,  comme 
corporation,  comme  personne  morale. 

« <  Dans  i'exercice  de  son  droit  public  ext6rieur  ayeo  d'autres  nations, 
de  son  droit  public  int^rieur  ayec  ses  snjets,  youloir  tracer  des  r^les  k 
nn  6tat  qui  use  de  ses  droits,  serait  rompre  I'^lit^,  yioler  son  indepen- 
dance ;  mais  lorsqu'il  forme  des  obligations  ciyiles,  lorsqa*il  se  lie  lors- 
qu'il  s'engage  comme  les  particuliers  dans  on  int^t  purement  priy^i 
c'est  alors  qn'il  deyient  indiyidn  soumis  aux  mSmes  lois.  Or,  Fart  14 
da  Code  Ciyil  est  positif ;  s'il  est|yrai  de  dire  que  les  gouyememens 
peuyent  Stre,  dans  certains  cas  oonsid^r^  comme  personne  morale,  il  doit 
Stre  applique,  dans  toate  sa  rigueur,  sans  examiner  si  la  disposition 
legislatiye  r^gle  ou  non  le  droit  des  gens  ou  le  droit  ciyil.  En  France^ 
r^tat  est  soumis  h  la  juridiction  des  Tribunaax  quand  il  s'agit  de  r^gler 
ses  interets  priy6s;  il  est  assimil^  alors  an  simple  particulier.  Aussi 
art-il  fallu  nne  loi  speciale  pour  le  dispenser  de  la  caution  exig^  dans 
Tart.  2185  da  Code  Ciyil. 

it  i  En  yain,  lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'int^rets  priy^,  on  objecterait  les  droits 
de  souyerainet^,  d'ind^pendance  des  nations,  parce  que  ces  droits  ne  sont 
point  compromis ;  ils  n'existent  pour  les  gouyememens  qu'en  tant  qu'ils 
agissent  dans  Texercioe  de  leur  puissance  *pablique,  qui  seals  ne  r^cgAn-i 
pent  se  soumettre  h  des  maitres;  mais  ce  principe  est  sans  con-  ^  ^ 
s^uence  dans  Tobligation  priy6e  de  sa  nature.  Aussi  Klnber  dit-il  que 
c'est  comme  nation  que  les  gouyememens  sont  hors  la  juridiction  des 
Tribunanx,  parce  qu'alors  ils  rentrent  dans  Tetat  de  nature. 

<<  <  Lorsque  la  r^poblique  d'Hai'ti  traduit  des  Fran^ais  deyant  les 
Tribunanx,  sans  contredit  on  pent  exiger  d'elle  la  caution  judicatum 
Molvi  (art.  16.,  Code  ciyil,)  uniquement  parce  que  ce  mot  itrangtr 
s'entend  de  tout  demandeur  qui  n'est  pas  Fran^ais,  et  dans  ce  cas,  nulle 
atteinte  ne  serait  port^  ni  k  sa  dignity,  ni  d  son  ind^pendance,  parce 
qu'alors  elle  n'agirait  point  dans  Texeroice  de  sa  puissance  publique. 

« <  L'objection  tir^  de  ce  que,  lors  de  la  discussion  du  Code,  on 
retrancha  un  article  relatif  aux  ambassadeurs,  fortifie  la  distinction  qui 
droit  dominer  cette  importante  mati^re,  en  ce  que  Fambassadeur,  repr6- 
sentant  sa  nation  dans  I'exercice  de  sa  puissance  publique,  ne  pourrut, 
Bans  yiolation  du  principe  de  I'egalitd  et  de  rind6pendance,  etre  soumis 
ik  la  juridiction  priyde. 

<<Aprds  ayoir  pos^  cette  base  fondamentale  de  sa  discussion,  le 
jninist^re  public  examine  les  diyerses  objections  faites  par  la  rSpublique, 
objections  dont  il  trouye  la  solution  par  yoie  de  cons^uence,  et  r^sumant 
ses  principes  ayec  force  et  concision,  11  condut  encore  sur  cette  seconde 
question  en  fayeur  de  M*  Blanchet. 

«  Une  derni^re  question  se  pr^sente,  o'est  celle  de  sayoir  si  M®  Blanchet 
a  pa  saisir-arreter  les  marchandises  de  la  republique  d'Haiti. 
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^  Le  miniBt^re  publio  m  demande  qui  lea  tvait  empreintaa  da  seeia 
de  rinsaisisaabilit^  f  Go  n'esfc  point  roidonnanoe  d'^maQcipaiion;  il 
n'exiata  et  on  n'invoqne  anonn  traits  qui  lea  exoepte  da  droit  common; 
ellea  sont  alonii  comma  propri6t^  ordinaire,  r^eB|  qnani  i  la  saisiasa- 
biiit^y  par  les  art.  557,  558|  da  Code  de  procedure.  II  se  peat  qae  dans 
rintention  de  la  r^pablique  elles  enaaent  one  destination  certaine.  Mais 
oil  en  est  la  prenve  Mgale  poar  lea  tiers  qui  ne  Yoient  et  ne  penvent 
voir  que  le  propri^taire  actnellement  saisi  ?  Cette  volenti,  d'aillears, 
peat  changer,  et  on  ne  pent  dire  qae  de  plein  droit  toutes  les  proprilt^ 
HaJtienneSi  snr  le  sol  FrangaiS|  soient  destinees  an  paiement  de  la  dette 
das  150  millions. 

**  <  Les  fonds  pablics  Frangais  sont  exoept^a  des  regies  ordinairesi  il 
eat  vrai,  mais  les  eioeptiona  sont  de  droit  etroit;  il  a  meme  fallu  nne 
loi  sp6ciale  poor  derog^  an  droit  common,  et  il  n'eziste,  en  France, 
anonne  loi  qui  dtelare  insaisissables  les  marohandises  d'Haiti/ 

«  Qaant  a  la  qnestion  de  snppression  d'^rits,  qni  a  4te  convertie  en 
nne  demande  en  rilserve,  le  miniature  public  pense  qu'il  faut  soraeoir  k 
statuer  jnsqn'i  la  disonssion  da  fond,  parce  qn'alors,  sealement,  on 
poorra  juger  du  merite  des  faita  all^gn^  dans  la  demande. 
r*A101  *^*^?^^  0^  eondasions,  le  dtfenseur  de  la  rdpabliqne  a  pro- 
L  -I  doit  la  petition  de  M*  Blancbet  poar  dtre  nommd  defenseor 
pablic  h  Hai'tiy  petition  dans  laqnelle  il  reoonnait  ^'H  revimi  4ant  «m 

it  M*  Blanohet  r^pond  qae  cette  petition  ne  change  rien  aaz  principes 
da  droit  qae  la  loi  Fran^ aise  lui  oonf^e,  qu'elle  n'est  d'ancane  impor- 
tance, et  que  les  adversaires  la  eonnaissent  depois  long-temps. 

<<  A  Taudience  du  25,  le  Tribunal  a  prononc^  son  jogement  par  leqnel 
il  oonsiddre  M*  Blanchet  oomme  Frangais  d'originei  ajant  conaerve  cette 
qualite ;  nude  declare  les  Tribunanx  Frangais  inoomp6tens,  parce  que 
Text.  14  du  Code  ne  r6git  que  les  rapports  des  particuliers  entre  eux,  et 
sous  oe  point  de  Tue  memo  oontient  une  exception  au  droit  common, 
exception  qui  doit  etre  restreinte  dans  les  termes  rigoureux  de  la  loi. 

<<  Relativement  aux  r^rves,  le  Tribunal  ajant  6gard  h  la  position  oil 
se  trouTsit  M®  Blanchet  et  aux  injures  &  lui  prodigu6es  dans  les  jour^ 
naux  et  meme  dans  lea  joumaux  d'Haiti,  a  d^bout^  le  prudent  de  k 
r^publiquede  sa  demande;  mais  il  a  condamn^  M®  Blanohet  aux  d^pens. 
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(From  the  Gasette  det  TribonaQZ,  May  3, 1828.    Num^ro  855.) 

Tribunal  De  I^*  Instance  ( J»^  Chamhre,) 

(Prtetdenee  de  M.  Moreaa.) 

Audience  du  2  Mai, 

ATTAIBl  DS   LA  M A180N   BALGUEBIly  Dl  BOBDSAUX,   OONTEB  LI  OOV- 
VBENSMBNT    B8PAON0L.(^) 

AVFAIEB  DB  MM.  TBBNAUX,   GANDOLPHB  ET  OOMPAQNIB,  OONTBB 
LA  BBPUBUQUB  d'HA1TI.(^ 

M.  LB  PBB8IDBMT  Moroau  a  prononc^  le  jugement  saivaot  dftiis 
I'afiaire  Balguerie : —  * 

« <  Attenda  que  le  droit  de  jaridiction  est  ape  ^manatioB  de  la  bouto- 
rainete ; 

« <  Attenda  que  Tart.  14  da  Code  civil  ne  peat  Stre  appliqo6  k  an 
aooTerain.  Stranger,  d'abord  paree  qa'il  ne  dispose  qae  poar  les 
obligations  contract^es  envers  an  Fran9ai8  par  an  individa  6tranger|  et 
encore  parce  qu'on  ne  ponrrait  T^tendre  aax  soayerains  ^etrangers  ntAi  i-i 
sans  porter  atteinte  au  droit  qu'a  toat  goayernement  indepen*  ^  -^ 
dant  d'etre  seal  jage  de  ses  actes; 

<<  <  Attenda,  en  fait,  qae  Topposition  form^  par  la  maison  Balgaerie 
entre  les  mains  d'Agaado,  a  poar  caase  Tez^ation  d'an  traits  pass6 
entre  8.  M.  catboliqae  en  oette  maison  poar  Taffr^ment  d'an  certain 
nombre  de  navires  destines  k  transporter  les  troapes  da  goayememeat 
espagnol ; 

a  t  Qa'an  pareil  traits  est  ^yidemment  an  aote  d'administratioQ  pab* 
liqaci  et  ne  peat,  soas  aaoan  rapport,  etre  oonsid6r6  oomme  opntral 
priy^; 

it  I  Attendai  d'an  aatre  cote,  qae  les  dealers  sar  lesqaels  I'oppositioii 
a  M  iorm6e,  sont  des  deniers  pablics  destines  an  paiement  de  Temprant 
royal  espagnoli  et  qui  ne  poarraient  etre  saiais  sans  entrayer  la  marohe 
de  ce  gouyernement; 

<<  <  Qa'admettre  ane  personne  priy^  k  saisir  en  France  les  fonds  d'an 
goayemement  Stranger,  serait  violer,  les  principes  sacrte  da  droit  deq 
nationsi  et  s'exposer  ainsi  k  des  repr^uiilles  funestes; 

«<  Attenda,  enfin,  qae  les  jagemeas  des  TribanaaB  Fran^ais  ^tant 
sans  aatorit^  bors  da  rojaame,  le  goayernement  espagnol  ne  poarrait  pai^ 
etre  force  de  s'y  soamettre,  et  par  oons^uent  da  i^cQnnaitre  la  yalidit^ 
da  paiement  qai  serait  fait  par  Agaado; 

« <  D'ou  il  sait  qae  le  Tribunal  est  inoomp^ntf 

'<  <Fait  main  levee  de  I'opposition,'  etc." 

(k)  Gasette  dei  Tribunaiix,  19th  and  26th  April  (/)  lb.,  26th  ApriL 
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Tribunal  OivU  de  la  Seine  (/*^  Chambre,) 

(Pr^idence  de  H.  d^  Belleyme.] 

Audience  ^u  16  Avril, 

8.  A.  MEHEMET-ALIy  YICS-ROI  D*EOTPTK,  BT  M.  SOLON,  AVOOAT. — ^FON- 
DATION  d'uNE  BOOLE  D'aDMINISTBATION  PUBLIQUE  EN  EGYPTE.— 
DEMANDE  BN  100,000  f  BANGS  DE  IK)MMAOE8*INTBRETS.(m) 

<(  Gette  affairei  qui  prometUtit  des  revelations  sar  le  gottvernement 
da  Yice-roi  et  sur  les  relations  de  la  France  aveo  TEgypte,  avait  atlir^  k 
Taadienoe  nne  grande  affluence  de  onrieaz. 

«  S.  A.  M6h6inet-Aliy  Tioe-roi  d'Egjpte,  ^tait  repr^nt^e  par  M.  Odi- 
lon  Barret,  qui,  eomme  on  sait,  a  fait  r^emment  an  voyage  en  Orient, 
et  qui  mieuz  que  personne,  en  sa  quality  de  fr^re  de  notre  eon8al-g6n4rsl 
en  Egjpte,  pouvait  donner  au  Tribunal  des  explications  sur  le  veritable 
etat  des  choses  en  Egypte. 

r«A191  ^'  Voici  dans  quelles  oirconstanoes  le  vioe-roi  d'Egypte  avait  k 
L  J  se  *d6fendre  devant  le  Tribunal  de  la  Seine  centre  une  demande 
en  100,000  francs  de  dommages-int^rets : — 

'<  M.  Solon,  dont  le  nom  etait  d'un  heureuz  augure  pour  donner  h 
FEgypte  des  lemons  d'administration  et  de  civilisation,  avait  et^  ohoisi 
par  rinterm^diaire  de  M,  Macarel,  oonseiller  d'Etat,  et  d'Artim-Bey, 
secretaire  de  8.  A.  le  pacha  d'Egypte,  pour  aller  fonder  an  Caire  une 
ecole  d'administration  publique.  II  etait  dit  que  M.  Solon  resterait  pen- 
dant huit  ans  an  service  da  vice-roi.  H  devait  recevoir  15,000  francs 
de  traitement  par  an  et  un  logement  digne  de  sa  mission  et  dans  le  yoisi- 
nage  de  Teoole.  Au  mois  d'ao&t,  1845,  M.  Solon,  h  la  suite  de  quelques 
difficultes  aveo  le  vice-roi,  quitta  TEgypte  et  revint  en  France.  II  a 
pretendu  que  le  vice-roi  lui  avait  signifie  an  conge  sans  motif,  et  qu'il 
avait  dii  ceder  d  la  toute-puissance  du  pacha.  De  retour  en  France,  M. 
Solon  a  fait  pratiquer  des  saisies-arrets  entre  les  mains  de  deux  nego- 
eians  de  Marseille,  sur  les  valours  et  marchandises  qu'ils  pouvaient  avoir 
pour  le  compte  du  gouvemement  Egyptien.  Depais,  ces  saisies-arrets 
ont  ete  denoncees  au  gouvernement  Egyptien  en  la  personne  d'Artim- 
Bey,  representant  et  mandataire  du  pacha.  De  plus,  M.  Solon  a  fait 
assignor  le  gouvemement  Egyptien  devant  le  Tribunal  civil  de  la  Seine, 
pour  le  faire  condamner  k  lui  payer  100,000  francs  de  dommages-inte- 
rets,  tant  pour  six  annees  de  traitement  que  pour  frais  de  voyage  en 
Egypte  et  de  retour  en  France.  Un  jugement  par  defaut  dont  nous  avons 
rendu  compte,  Tan  dernier,  a  accueilli  la  demande  de  M.  Solon. 

«  S.  A.  le  vice-roi  a  forme  opposition  au  jugement  rendu  centre  lui 
par  le  Tribunal  de  la  Seine.  Aujourd'hui,  il  pretendait  que  le  Tribunal 
de  la  Seine  etait  incompetent. 

<<  M.  Odilon  Barrot|  avocat  de  S.  A.  Mehemet-Ali,  vice-roi  d'Egypte, 
s'ezprime  ainsi : — 

<<  C'est  un  gouvernement  etranger  qui  est  assigne  devant  vons,  et  qui 

(m)  Oasette  des  TribonanZi  May  S,  IS28.    Namero  S55. 
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Test  poar  ane  action  personnelle,  k  raison  d'un  aote  essentiellement  gou- 
Ternemental.  Poser  ainsi  la  questioni  c'est  assez  yous  dire  qae  le  ddbat  est 
hoTB  da  droit  ciyil  ordinairoi  et  qn'il  a  son  si^ge  dans  le  droit  des  gens.  II 
8*agit;  en  effet,  de  savoir  si  on  pent  traduire  an  gonvernement  stranger  de- 
vant  les  Tribanaax  Fran^ais  pour  an  acte  de  sa  sou  verainct^.  L'ind^pend- 
anoe  des  Etats,  les  conditions  de  la  soayerainet^,  les  principes  incon testes 
da  droit  des  gens,  ne  permettent  pas  qa'on  soutienne  d'aussi  ^tranges 
principes.  Aacane  discassion  n'est  possible  &  oet  ^gard.  Tons  les 
aatears  qai  se  sont  occap^  da  droit  des  gens,  Montesquieu,  Yatel,  Paf- 
fendorf,  tons  ont  consacr^  le  principe  de  Tind^pendance  des  gouverne- 
mensi  et  soatena  que  la  juridiction  d'un  ^tat  ne  pouvait  appr6cier  les 
actes  d'un  gouvernement  Stranger.  La  juridiction  d^ule  de  la  souve- 
rainet^  Poar  que  les  Tribanaax  Frangais  fassent  comp^tens,  il  faudrait 
admettre  que  la  juridiction  existe  ind^pendamment  de  la  souverainet^. 
A  oet  ^ard,  les  principes  sont  si  ^videns  que  le  vioe-roi  ne  pourrait 
^accepter  pour  juge  an  Tribunal  de  France  sans  abdiquer  sa  sou-  r«gi  0*1 
Terainet^.  ^        J 

<<  <  Je  Tais  yous  exposer  rapidement  les  faits  qui  ont  donn^  naissance 
an  proc^  actuel. 

<<  <  M.  Solon,  ayocat,  ancien  conseiller  de  prefecture  i  Montauban,  a 
accepts  la  mission  d'aller  an  Cairo,  en  Egjpte,  en  quality  de  professeur 
d'administration  publique ;  M.  Solon  est  entr^  au  seryice  da  gouyerne- 
ment  Egjptien  ayec  de  grands  ayantages  mat^riels.  II  deyait  receyoir 
15,000  fr.  par  an.  De  plus,  M.  Solon  ayaitau  Cairo  une  yaste  maison  ft 
sa  disposition,  et  ind^pendamment  de  tons  les  ayantages  que  la  munificence 
Mair^  da  pacha  sait  si  bien  prodigaer,  M.  Solon  ayait  i  remplir  en 
Egjpte  une  mission  glorieuse  et  digne  de  tenter  la  plus  noble  ambitioui 
d'exciter  les  sentimens  les  plus  ^ley^s  d'un  grand  C09ur,  les  pens^s  les 
plus  yastes  d'un  esprit  Eminent.  Si  le  yice-roi  a  arrach^  TEgypte  par 
la  force  de  sa  yolont^  et  I'^nergie  de  son  gouyemement  a  I'anarchie  mill- 
taire,  8*11  a  pa  asseoir  dans  ce  pays  une  s4ourit6  telle  qu'une  femme  peat 
trayerser  le  d^ert  et  faire  sans  danger  le  yoyage  de  la  Palestine,  s'il  a 
r^nssi  an  milieu  des  conflits  Europ^ens  &  assurer  sa  puissance  et  h  fonder 
nne  dynastie,  il  y  ayait  une  chose  qui  n'^tait  au  pouyoir  ni  de  sa  force 
ni  de  son  g^nie,— o'^tait  d'improyiser  et  de  cr^r  des  hommes  6clair6s  et 
capables  par  leurs  lumidres  de  conduire  TEgypte  en  la  soutenant  dans 
les  yoies  de  la  ciyilisation  oH  il  la  faisait  entrer.  Yoilft  pourquoi  M6h6- 
met-Ali  s'est  adress^  k  la  France,  h  laquelle  appartiennent  tontes  ses 
sympathies,  et  ou  il  enyoie  des  61dyes  destine  un  jour  k  concourir  aussi  k 
Toeuyre  glorieuse  quMl  se  propose. 

<<  f  M.  Macarel,  que  le  Tribunal  connait  et  que  nous  honorons  tou8| 
ayait  616  oharg^  par  Artim-Bey,  le  secretaire  du  yice-roi,  de  chercher  un 
homme  digne  de  cette  mission.  M.  Macarel  choisit  M.  Solon.  M.  Solon 
ne  pouyait  ambitionner  un  plus  noble  role  que  celui  qui  lui  etait  offert. 
Preparer  par  I'enseignement  un  penple  entier  ft  la  ciyilisation,  transporter 
dans  I'Orient,  en  instruisant  les  jeunes  Egyptiens  qui  deyaient  plus  tard 
r^gir  les  destinies  de  leur  pays,  les  id^es  de  la  France,  la  ciyilisation  de 
POcoident,  c'etait  la  plus  belle  et  la  plus  sain  to  mission. 

u  I  Qaand  on  sait  pour  quels  motifs  futiles,  pour  quellea  causes  subal* 
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ternes  H.  Solon  a  renoiic6  k  oe  saoerdoce,  on  le  vegrette  pour  Ini,  pour 
BE  destiD^e,  pour  sa  gloire.  M.  Solon  a  abandonn6  TEgypte  et  renono^ 
a  aa  missioni  paroe  que  la  vioe-roi  Fa  pri6  de  quitter  le  palaia  qn'il  hahu 
tait  pour  le  c6der  au  oh^rif  de  la  Mecque,  au  ohef  de  la  religion  musul- 
mane,  que  le  sultan  traite  d'^gal  &  ^gal.  Le  rioe-roi  a  offert  k  M.  Solon 
de  Yenir  habiter  le  palab  qu'oeoupait  le  miniatre  des  affaires  ^trang^res. 
Ce  n'6tait  pas  aasur^ment  une  demeure  indigne  de  M.  Solon.  Cependsnt 
il  a  r^ist^  i  tout, — sommationa  des  ministres,  inritations  du  yioe-roL 
r«6l41  ^^®™®^^  M^h6met-Ali  a  dii  alors  Ini  laisser  cette  alternative,  on 
L  J  *de  quitter  le  palais  on  de  quitter  TEgypte.  M.  Solon  a  pi^ 
fM  quitter  I'Egypte. 

<<  <  M.  Solon  a  insinu^  qu'il  avait  M  renvoy^  du  Cairo  paroe  qn'il  j 
professait  en  plein  Orient  des  doctrines  qui  ^talent  plus  on  moins  en  bar- 
monie  aveo  les  regies  qui  dominent  le  gouTemement  Egyptien.  Alors 
m^me  que  rinsiouation  de  M.  Solon  serait  ezacte,  le  Tribunal  Fran9ai8 
aurait-il  de  droit  d'appr^ier  cet  aote  du  gouvemement  de  M6h^niet*AlL 
II  serait  assei  strange  de  voire  faire  une  enquete  ordonn^e  par  un  Tribu* 
nal  Frangais  pour  savoir  de  quelle  fagon  on  enseigne  au  Cairo  et  en 
Egypte  Tadministration  publique.  H  suffit  de  poser  cette  bypotbtee  poor 
faire  ressortir  oombien  il  est  exorbitant  de  faire  juger  par  un  Tribunal 
Fran^ais  le  seryice  d'un  fonctionnaire  qui  s*est  soumis  h  un  gouveme- 
ment Stranger. 

<<  <  En  rdsum^,  je  vous  ai  d^montr^  que  le  Tribunal  ^tait  incomptent 
sous  deux  rapports,  la  quality  de  la  partie  assign^  et  la  nature  de  I'acte 
soumis  k  votre  appr^iation.  Quelle  est  la  quality  de  la  partie  assignee  f 
C'est  un  gouvemement  stranger  qui  est  assign^  devant  vous  directement 
pour  un  acte  administratif,  pour  avoir  destitu^  u^  fonotionnaire,  un  agent 
ae  son  autoritd. 

"  <  Quelle  est  la  nature  de  I'acte  i^M  k  votre  justice  ?  Cost  un  aete 
d'un  gouvemement  Stranger. 

u  I  £n  vertu  de  quelle  loi,  M.  Solon  peut*il  fonder  son  action  centre  le 
gouvemement  Egyptien  J  En  vertu  de  Tarticle  14  du  Code  civil  ?  Mais 
il  s'agit  dans  cet  article  d'^traogers  r^idcQs,  il  no  s'agit  paa  d'nn  gou- 
yemement  Stranger. 

ti  I  Sous  le  double  rapport  de  la  quality  de  la  partie  assignee  et  de  la 
nature  de  I'acte,  IMocomp^tence  du  Tribunal  est,  je  crois,  d^montrte.' 

«  M.  Solon  pr^sente  sa  defense  en  oes  termes : — 

t(  t  La  presence  de  mon  contradicteur  me  place  dans  un  singulier  embar* 
ras.  Comment  pourrai-je  m'ezpliquer  sur  sa  plaid(Hrie  en  pr^enoe  de  rap* 
ports  si  bienveillans  et  si  confidentiels  qui  m'ont  attacb^  i  M.  le  oonsul- 
g^n^ral  de  France  (M.  Adolphe  Barrot  ?)  Ob  I  oui,  sans  doute,  on  a  eu 
raison  de  le  dire,  la  cause  est  grave,  car  si  elle  int^rease  I'Egypte  et  les  goa- 
vememens  Strangers,  elle  int^sse  bien  davantage  encore  I'ind^pendance 
du  pays  et  I'int^ret  d'nn  grand  nombre  de  nos  compatriotes.  Qae  le  Tribu- 
nal veuille  done  songer  aussi  &  la  cause  de  cea  Fran9ais  et  lea  defendre 
centre  un  d6ni  de  justice  aussi  caract^ris^  que  celui  qu'on  veut  lui  fiurs 
consacrer. 

it  i  Je  suis  parti  en  1844  pour  I'Egypte,  ajoutant  foi  &  la  reputation  si 
extraordinairement  usurpee  du  pacba.     J'aoceptai  la  mission  grande, 
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nationale  et  philanthropique  qui  m'^tait  offerte.  Je  ne  fis  aticane  diffi- 
ealiS  8ur  lea  oonditiona,  et  je  partis  apr^s  avoir  obtena  nne  ordonnanoe 
royale  qui  m'aatoriaait  iL  ex^ater  le  oontrat  qae  je  venais  de  former  ayeo 
M^hdmet-AIL  Arrive  en  Egypte,  je  fas  snrpris  da  singulier  accaeil  qai 
me  fat  fait :  on  parla  haatement  de  myBtification,  et  il  n'y  eat  pas  une 
seule  Toiz  *qoi  voolut  prendre  an  s^rieux  le  oontrat  qai  m'amenait  j-^,.^  -  ^ 
en  Egypte.  Moi  qai,  de  bonne  foi,  yenais  poar  former  des  horn-  ^  J 
mea  k  la  connaissance  da  droit  administratif,  je  proposal  de  me  cbarger 
de  qnelques  jeanes  gens  qui  seraient  plus  tard  places  dans  les  miniatures. 
Tout  me  fat  accords.  II  en  oodtait  pea,  et  d'ailleurs  des  reserves  ^taient 
faites  pour  I'ayenir,  r^eryea  qui  deyaient  empecher  le  suco^s  de  mea 
Boins. '  Bient&t  arriya  l'6poque  oii  les  ^l^ves  qu'on  m'ayait  oonfi^  de- 
yaient etre  examines,  et  o^est  alors  que  le  pacha  ne  snt  plus  d^iser  sa 
penste;  mes  ^^yes  furent  admirables.  L'examen  fut  brillant,  trop 
brillanti  et  lea  aujeta  pay^rent  cher  les  ^loges  qui  leur  furent  prodigu^. 
Quant  k  moi,  je  fus  yiyement  interpell^  par  le  secretaire  da  pacha,  qui 
me  dit  que  la  pacha  n'entendait  pas  ainsi  Tadministration  publique  que 
j'^taia  charge  d'enseigner,  et  que  j'aurais  dA  me  homer  &  donner  k  mea 
61dye8  quelquea  notions  aur  les  successions. 

it  ( Les  successions,  grand  Dieu !  r^pondis-je  au  secretaire  da  pacha, 
maia  elles  sent  regimes  par  le  Coran,  et  tout  infidMe  qui  se  permet 
d'ezpliquer  les  saintes  6critures  de  I'lslamisme  m^rite  la  mort.  «  Ah  1 
o'eat  juste  I"  me  dit  mon  interlocuteur.  Telle  fut  la  seule  reponae  qui 
me  fat  faite.  Je  me  trompe.  On  me  fit  une  reponse  plus  categorique. 
Mes  jeunes  gens  furent  sacrifies.  On  leur  refusa  toute  esp^ce  de  grades, 
et  ils  durent  d^plorer  ayec  moi  les  tristes  consequences  de  mes  enseigne- 
mens. 

it  t  Dds  ce  moment  s'accomplissait  cette  prediction  qu'on  trouye  con* 
aignee  dans  un  ouyrage  publie  recemment  par  M.  Sohoelcher,  sous  le 
titre  de  L'Eg^ypte  en  1845. 

«  <  On  lit  dans  oet  ouyrage,  page  61,  chapitre  YI. : — 
« < «  n  y  a  trois  ou  quatre  ans  &  peine,  Mehemet-Ali  a  fait  yenir  de 
France  un  jurisconsulte,  M.  Solon,  pour  etablir  au  Caire  un  cours  de 
droit  administratis  G'est  encore  une  de  ces  jongleries  sur  lesquelles  il 
comte  pour  tromper  FEurope.  A  quoi  servirait  un  cours  de  droit 
administratif  dans  ce  pays  on  r^gne  le  bon  plaisir,  et  auquel  on  ne  yeut 
pas  donner  d'administration  parce  qu'on  yeut  conseryer  I'arbitraire.  Le 
vioe-roi  a  confie  cinq  ei^yes  &  M.  Solon,  et  au  bout  de  la  premiere  annee 
il  a  Youlu  lui  enleyer  le  meilleur,  pour  en  faire,  quoi  1 — ^le  chef  d'une 
boanderie.  M.  Solon  parait  homme  fl  ne  pas  conseryer  de  rdle  dans  la 
grande  comedie  Egyptienne.  II  exigera  probablement  Torganisation 
definitiye  de  son  ecole  ayec  ses  consequences  serieuses,  et  comme  on  ne 
Youdra  pas  lui  acoorder,  il  y  a  lieu  de  croire  que  la  toile  tombera  ayant 
pea  Bur  Finterm^de  qu'on  lui  ayait  confie/' 

€€  1 11  me  fut  impossible,'  dit  M.  Solon,  <  de  ne  pas  yoir  o(i  on  youlait 
en  venir.  Cependant  je  tins  bon.  Je  demandait  de  nouyeauz  eidyes ; 
on  m'en  donna  qui  sayaient  k  peine  epeler  les  mots.  Ds  me  deman* 
ddrent  de  les  faire  nommer  lieutenans,  en  declarant  qu'ils  partiraient 
tona   ai  je  ne  pouyais  leur  obtenir  de  grades.     La  condition  etait  rigoa- 
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reuse,  impossible;  je  ne  poavais  m'y  Boumettrey  et  je  vis  partir  tons  met 
r*B1fll  °^^^^^^^  ^l^YcSy  qui  ^fureat  cheroher  leur  grade  ailleors. 
L  -J  CepeDdant|  ma  resignation  fatiguait  le  pacha,  ct  11  me  fit  encore 
donner  six  ^I^ves  qui  me  faisaient  anssi  des  conditions.  Je  ne  pouvais 
plus  7  tenir,  et  poar  faire  cesser  oet  6tat  de  choses  r^ellement  insupport- 
able, je  fis  un  rapport  qui  6tait  d'ailleurs  obligatoire  k  M^h6met-Ali.  Je 
lai  demandai,  avec  tous  les  egards  possibles,  ^organisation  de  son  dcole. 
Je  passai  sous  silence  tous  mes  justes  griefs.  Je  consentis  a  ne  pas 
parler  de  faits  de  la  plus  haute  gravity ;  je  voulais  rendre  impossible  tout 
mauvais  proc^^. 

a  i  Je  connaissais  bicn  mal  les  hommes  auzquels  j'avais  affaire.  Hes 
egards  furent  pris  pour  de  la  faiblesse.  On  repoussa  toute  demande 
d'organisation.  On  so  mit  h,  me  tourmenter  pour  mon  logement,  qu'on 
▼oulut  me  faire  quitter  malgr^  les  promesses  formelles  qui  m'avaient  4t4 
faites.  J'^rivis  que  j^tais  pret  d  quitter  ce  logement ;  je  me  bornai  a 
demander  quelques  jours.  Je  reyus  alors  une  lettre  d'Artim-Bej  qui 
contenait  la  phrase  la  plus  inconvenante.  Enfin,  apr^s  une  correspon- 
dance  que  je  regrette  de  ne  pouvoir  faire  connaitre  aujourd'hui  aa 
Tribunal,  je  reyus  un  ordre  de  depart.  J'^tais  remercid.  Je  fus  chei 
le  consttl-g^6ral  de  France,  M.  Barrot,  fr^re  de  mon  honorable  adver- 
gure  \  je  lui  demandai  son  appui  pour  faire  ez^uter  mon  contrat :  tout 
fut  inutile  J'avais  affaire  a  un  prince  et  k  des  conseillers  qui  ne  oompren- 
nent  pas  la  justice.  Je  ne  pus  memo  obtenir  que  des  arbitres  fussent 
charges  de  prononcer  sur  ma  r^lamation. 

<<  <  C'est  alors  que  je  fis  donner  assignation  k  M6h^met-Ali  devant  M. 
le  consuI-g6n^ral  de  France  pour  assister  au  d^pot  de  mon  contrat,  et  je 
partis  pour  la  France.  Arriv^  a  Marseille,  et  porteur  de  mon  contrat 
reyetu  de  la  formule  ez^utoire,  je  fis  saisir  les  marchandises  du  pacha 
dans  Tentrepot  de  Marseille.  J'ai  demands  plus  tard  au  Tribunal  de  la 
Seine  la  validite  de  la  saisie.  Le  Tribunal,  jugeant  par  defaut,  il  est 
yrai,  a  accneilli  ma  demande,  et  c'est  sur  Topposition  du  pacha  d'Egypte 
que  le  Tribunal  est  appele  a  statuer.' 

«  M.  Solon  s'attacho  &  repousser  Tincompetence  soutenue  au  nom  du 
pacha  d'£gjpte.  <  Je  conviens,'  dit-il,  <  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  faire  une 
saisie  dans  lo  domicile  d'un  ambassadeur,  ni  sur  un  prince  en  passage 
sur  le  territoire  national.  Mais  si  nn  prince  fait  des  affaires  en  France, 
s'il  a  sur  notre  territoire  des  marchandises,  des  meubles,  etc.,  tous  ces 
objets  sont  saisissables.'  M.  Solon  cite  Martens,  Yatel,  Kliiber, 
Weathon,  etc. 

«  <De  quoi  s'agit-il?  D'une  saisie  fait  au  prejudice  de  Mehemet-Ali, 
k  Marseille ;  au  prejudice  du  pacha  faisant  le  commerce,  ayant  ses  cour- 
tiers, ses  consignataires,  et  etant  sans  nul  doute  soumis  h,  ce  titre  auz 
lois  de  douanes.  Pourquoi  done,'  dit  M.  Solon,  <  ne  pourrais-je  pas  de 
meme  ezercer  des  poursuites  sur  les  denrees,  sur  les  marchandises  qu'il 
a  en  France,  k  raison  de  son  negoce,  car  il  est  incontestable  que  Mehemet- 
Ali,  tout  en  etant  pacha  en  Egjpte,  est  en  meme  temps  negociant. 
r*6171  *" '  Maintenant,  Messieurs,  permettez-moi  d'arreter  votre 
L  J  attention  sur  un  point  assez  delicat  de  cette  affaire.  Yons  savei 
que  Mehemct-Ali  n'est  plus  un  souverain  comme  il  I'a  ete.     Le  traite 
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de  1840  Ta  soamia  a  la  Porte,  I'a  foro6  de  reoonnaitre  la  souveriunet^  da 
Bultan.  S'il  est  soaveram  eocoroi  ce  n'est  qu'nn  Bouveram  soas-ordre ; 
e'est  ponrqnoi  il  s'appelle  le  yioe-roi.  II  n'a  pas,  il  ne  peat  avoir  le 
privily  de  la  soaveraioet^ ;  il  cherche  bien  k  Favoir  toat  entidre,  maia 
oe  n'est  12b  qa'une  pr^leotion.  Oa  se  rappelle  la  ooartoisie  dont  Ibrahim- 
Pacha,  le  fils  de  M4h4met-Ali,  yice-roi  d'Egypte,  a  6t4  Fobjet  dans  son 
recent  voyage  en  France  et  son  sdjoar  a  Paris.  Qaand  Ibrahim  fat  rega 
aox  Taileries,  il  y  fat  pr^ient^  par  Pambassadenr  Ottoman. 

it  I  Je  rappellerai  encore  qae  le  droit  des  gens  et  le  droit  international 
qai  r^glent  les  relations  entre  les  paissances  chr^tiennes,  est  toat  &  fait 
different  de  celai  qai  r^it  les  rapports  de  TEorope  aveo  les  peables 
d'Orient. 

« i  Le  droit  international  a  M  fond^  par  les  paissances  chr^tiennes  A 
r^poqoe  des  croisades  et  centre  lea  Musalmans.  Qaant  k  oeaz-ci  ils 
ont  des  principes  tellement  inoompatibles  avec  ceaz  de  TEurope,  qae 
toas  les  au tears  sent  d'accord  pour  reconnaitre  ces  difPerences  essentielles 
qai  ne  permettent  pas  aax  chr^tiens  de  se  laisser  jnger  par  les  magistrate 
Masalmans.  On  reconnait  bien  qae  I'empire  Oltomam  cherche  k  rentrer 
dans  notre  droit  international,  maia  jaaqa'ici  ce  rapprochement  eat  loin 
d'etre  complet.' 

<<  M.  Solon  cite  Weathon,  Hiatoire  da  Droit  dea  Gena,  et  Schmals, 
Da  Droit  dea  Gena,  ainai  qae  lea  traits  de  1542  et  1740,  qai  ne  permet- 
tent paa  aax  magiatrata  Maaalmana  de  jnger  an  chr^tien  a'il  n'eat  aaaist^ 
d'an  repr^ntant  da  conaalat. 

<<  <  Je  le  demande,'  dit  M.  Solon,  <  qael  aerait  done  le  jnge  qae  me  , 
donnerait  mon  honorable  contradictear  ?     Dea  jogea  Maaalmana,  le  goa- 
yemement  da  pacha,  je  n'en  veox  poa,  car  ila  ne  connaiaaent  d'autrea 
principea  qae  celai-ci :  U  gouvemement^  toujours  le  gouvememenl,  tout 
vient  de  lui  et  toate  revient  2b  lai ! 

<<  <  Sachez-le  done,  Meaaieara,  le  gouvemement  de  M6h^met-Ali  ne  doit 
Jamais  rien  perdre,  C'eat  en  vertu  de  oe  droit  odieaz  qu'aa  retour  de 
Tarm^  de  Syrie  on  faiaait  payer  aax  aoldata  qai  avaient  ^t^  bleaa^a  et 
faita  priaonniera  lea  armea  qae  Pennemi  lenr  avait  enlev^ea.  C'eat  ainai 
qa'on  oaait  faire  payer  k  an  pharmaoien  lea  ongaena  et  compreaaea 
employ^ea  poar  panaer  lea  bleaaea,  parce  qa'il  n'avait  paa  retire  de  qait- 
tancea ;  c'eat  ainai  qu'on  faiaait  prayer  au  fr^re  lea  impoaitiona  da  fr^re 
abaent;  c'eat  ainai  qa'an  de  noa  compatriotea,  M.  Gr^goire,  ayant  6t^ 
indignement  b&tonn6,  le  miniatre  coapable,  qai  a'^tait  permia  cette 
infamie,  fat  r^compena^  an  liea  d'etre  pani :  le  coapable  fat  proma 
ft  des  fonctions  importantes  dans  le  miniature  dea  finances.  C'eat  ce 
m§me  fait  qai  a  d^termin^  le  depart  de  M.  de  Lavalette,  notre  conaal- 
g^n^ral,  et,  par  aaite,  la  nomination  de  M.  Adolphe  Barrot. 

<<  <  Oh !  qa'il  eat  a  d^plorer  qae  mon  contradictear  n'ait  r^tgi  o-i 
oonnu  TEgypte  qa'aa  miliea  dea  fetea  pr^par^a  aar  aon  paasage ;  L  J 
combien  il  eat  d  rcgretter  qa'on  lai  ait  laiaa6  ignorer  lea  malhenra  dea 
paavrea  habitana  de  I'Egypte,  il  aaarait  poarquoi  je  n'ai  paa  voola  me 
soamettre  k  cette  jaatice  k  la  Tarqae.  Non  jamaia,  je  n'accepterai  lea 
jagea  d'Egypte,  et  ai  la  jaatice  da  paya  me  manqaaitje  n'hamilieraia  paa 
la  robe  d'avocatqae  je  porte  jaaqa'ft  me  aoamettre  aa  jagement  da  pacha. 
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<<  H«.  Odilon  Barrot  r^pliqne  dans  V'miMt  da  paoha  d'Egypte,  oom- 
mence  ainsi : — 

<<  <  Moa  advenaire  a  nhta6  de  la  r^rre  qai  m'etait  eommand^e  daDs 
eette  affiiire  en  Tenant  apt>orter  &  voire  barre  certainB  fiuts,  oertaines 
indnctionscontreleaqnels  je  doia  protester  ayeo  le  dementi  le  plus  formel 
Ha  position  personnelle  dans  ee  d^bat,  m'interdit  d'entrer  dans  des 
explications  snr  les  faits  dont  vons  a  parl^  M.  Solon.  Je  n'ai  pas  a 
d^endre  aujonrd'hni  le  gouTernement  Egyptien  que  mon  adversaire 
vient  d'attaqaer.  II  a  pr^tendn  que  le  gonvemement  de  M^h^met-Ati 
n'^tait  pas  nne  sonverainet^,  paroe  que  le  Yioe-roi  paie  an  tribut  k  la 
Porte.  Oela  est  yrai,  mais  oe  n'est  pas  Ik  la  qnestion  qui  s'agite  entrs 
noos  en  ce  moment.' 

«H^  Odilon  Barrot  soatient  qae  M.  Solon  a  traits  avec  M^h^met-Ali| 
eomme  ayeo  on  sonyerain  ^tranger^  pnisqa'il  a  demande  et  obtenn 
rantoriaation  da  goayemement  Fran^ais  poar  entrer  an  service  dn  goa- 
vemement  Egyptien.  <  Mon  adveraaire/  dit-il,  <  a  si  bien  oompris  qae 
le  d6bat  ^tait  entre  lui  et  le  goavemement  Egyptien,  qn'il  a  assign^  ea 
la  personne  da  ministre  des  affaires  ^trangftres  da  viee-roi.' 

<<  M^.  Odilon  Barrot^  apr^s  avoir  r^am4  sa  premiere  disoasaion  sor  la 
qnestion  de  comp^tencci  termine  ainsi : — 

<<<Cette  qnestion  est  d'une  grave  importance^  non  sealement  poar 
vons,  Monsienr  ^'oratear  s'adresse  i.  M.  Solon,)  mais  encore  poar  teas 
les  Fran^ais  qai  s'honoreat  enz  mSmes,  et  qoi  bonorent  la  France  en 
oonsacrant  lenr  intelligence  an  d^veloppement  de  la  civilisation  naiasainte 
de  rOrient.  Mais  qn'on  y  songe,  si  le  vice-roi  se  voit  en  bntte  aax 
attaqaes  des  Fran^ais  qa'il  prend  &  son  service,  s'il  se  voit  tradnit  poar 
des  actes  de  aon  ponvoir  devant  dea  Tribnnaaz  Fran9aiS|  il  r^poassera 
loin  de  Ini  les  repr^Kntans  de  notre  pays.' 

«  M.  I'avocat  da  Roi  Mongis  a  pris  la  parole  en  ces  termes : — 

t(  t  On  vons  Ta  dit,  Messiears,  la  qaestion  est  grande,  mais  la  simpli- 
eit^  est  presqae  tonjoars  I'attribat  de  la  grandeur.  A  ce  titre,  none 
eroyons  le  d^bat  facile  k  pr^iser,  et  nos  conclasions  ne  se  feront  pas 
attendre. 

"  <  Le  Tribunal  est-il  competent  pour  stataer  entre  M.  Solon  et  8.  A. 
H^h^met-Ali  ? 

<<  <  Et  d'abord,  snr  quel  point  s'agite  la  qaestion  de  competence  7  H 
r*A1Q1  Bcmblerait,  k  entendre  I'ane  des  parties,  qn'elle  voas  demande 
L  J  ^simplement  k  faire  an  acte  conservatoire  on  k  saisir  en  verta 
d'an  titre  depnis  long-temps  paas^  en  force  de  cbose  jugde.  On  vons 
cite  des  anteurs  qui  ont  reconnn  saisissables  les  biens  de  toate  aatare 
appartenant  m§me  k  des  sonverains  snr  an  sol  stranger. 

<<  <  Mais  la  difficult^  n'est  pas  12b :  ce  que  Fon  vons  demande,  c'est  oe 
titre  memo  qui  manque  k  M.  Solon ;  o'est  la  condamnation  dont  il  a 
besoin  poor  agir  centre  son  adversaire;  c'est  la  consecration  da  fond 
meme  de  son  droit,  sans  en  appr^cier  les  limites. 

<<  <  Et  c'est  ici  que  se  pr^sentent  deux  graves  questions  prejudicielles, 
tiroes,  la  premiere  de  la  quality  de  Tune  des  parties,  la  seconde  de  la 
nature  du  oontrat. 

<<  <  Sur  la  premiere  qaestion,  celle  de  souverainete,  elle  a  6t^  debattoe 
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par  le  dtfensenr  de  M6h^met-Ali;  ayeo  Fautorit^  de  cette  Toiz  graye  et 
B^v^re  qui  Be  prete  si  bieo  anx  grandes  considerations  d'ordre  public. 
NoQs  noas  en  r^f^rons  sur  ce  point  £  ce  qni  a  M  dit,  ne  vonlant  pas 
FaiFaiblir  en  le  r^p^tant.  -  Nous  ajoatons  seolement  que  M.  Solon  a  rendu 
Fargumentation  plus  puissante  centre  lui  en  reconnaissant  qu'il  avait 
traits  ayec  le  yioe-roi  d'Egypte  en  meme  temps  qu'ayec  M^h^met-Alii 
ayec  le  prince  souyeraiui  inseparable,  selon  lui,  du  simple  particulier,  et 
pour  tout  dire  en  nn  mot,  la  nature  des  institutions  qui  r^gisseot  FOrient 
rendait  cette  confusion  in^yitable,  car  \k  tons  les  pouyoirs  reposent  dans 
une  seule  main,  et  o'est  Ik  qu'il  est  encore  permis  auz  princes  de  dire : 
L'Etat,  c'esl  mot, 

<<  <  La  nature  du  oontrat  ne  r^siste  pas  moins  i  la  competence,  car  M. 
Solon  n'a  pas  fait  une  marobe,  il  a  accepts  une  fonction  publique;  il 
s'est  mis  au  seryice  d'une  puissance :  il  ne  reldye  que  d'elle  seule,  quant 
k  la  remuneration  qu'elle  a  pu  lui  accorder. 

u  i  Et  yoyez,  Messieurs,  combien  ceci  est  frappant  I  Supposes  un 
Frangais  acceptant  des  fonctions  du  prince  en  France,  li  oii  yous  ayei, 
comme  on  dit,  plenitude  de  juridiction,  est-ce  &  yous  que  ce  fonction- 
naire  yiendrait  demander  le  rdglement  de  son  honorable  salaire  ?  Non| 
uneautre  juridiction  deyrait  etre  saisie.  Eh  quoi  1  alors  que  la  fonction 
rei^ye  d'un  prince  etranger,  libre,  independant,  alors  que  la  difficulte 
grandit  de  toute  la  puissance  d'nne  question  de  droit  international,  c'est 
k  yotre  barre  que  le  fonctionnaire  etranger  trainerait  une  souyendnete 
etrang^re  ? 

<<  <  Cela  est  impossible. 

«  <  Si  M.  Solon  pretendait  qu'il  a  fait  un  marche  etnon  pas  accepte  une 
fonction,  nous  lui  repondrions  ayec  une  lettre  adressee  par  lui  ft  M.  le 
garde-des-sceauz  de  France,  lettre  par  laquelle  <<au  moment,''  dit-il «  d'ao- 
cepter  une  fonction  ft  I'etranger  il  en  demande  I'autorisation  ft  son  gou- 
yemement  naturel,  afin  de  ne  pas  perdre  sa  qualite  de  Fran^ais." 

u  i  La  question  ainsi  precisee.  Messieurs,  nous  ne  crojons  pas  deyoir 
alarm er  yos  esprits  par  un  aper^u  des  grayes  difficultes  des  complica- 
tions de  toute  nature  que  pourrait  entrainer  I'execution  de  yotre  jnge- 
ment,  s'il  etait  fayorable  aux  yoenx  du  demandeur,  *Ce8  diffi-  r*6201 
cultes  sent  d'une  telle  nature,  cependant,  qu'elles  out  pese  pour  I-  -I 
beaucoup  dans  la  fixation  de  la  jurisprudence  qui,  pour  le  dire  en  passant, 
est  h,  pen  pr^s  unanime  et  constante  dans  le  sens  des  principes  que  nous 
defendons.  C'est  quelque  chose,  en  effet,  dans  le  doute,  que  cet  adage : 
JSaltis  populi^  ntprema  lex  etio  I' 

«  <  M.  Tayocat  du  Roi  fait  remarquer  en  peu  de  mots  qu'en  agitant 
longuement  la  question  de  sayoir  si  S.  A.  etait  ou  non  un  souyerain  inde- 
pendant, on  n'a  fait  tout  au  plus  que  reculer  la  difficulte.  En  efiet,  en  sup- 
posant  que  le  yice-roi  reley&t  de  la  Porte,  pour  la  ratification  du  contrat 
dont  il  s'agit,  cette  ratification  a  eu  lieu  tacitement,  et,  en  tous  cas,  le 
proces  engage  centre  le  Porte  ellememe  n'en  serait  peut-etre  que  plus 
difficile. 

t€  f  Messieurs,'  dit  en  terminant  M.  I'ayocat  du  Boi,  <  puisque  Ton  a 
beaucoup  eieye  ce  debat,  puisque  Ton  a  cru  deyoir  de  parti  et  d'autre 
appr^cier  d'une  mani^re  bien  differente  I'attitude  et  les  droits  de  I'Egypte 
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enven  les  nationauz  Fraogais,  qu'il  nous  soil  pennifl  de  ne  pas  raster  toot 
k  fait  stranger  k  oes  appr^iations.  II  est  digne  de  la  magistrataie 
Fran^aise  de  rendre  hommage  k  an  prince  qui  vient  apprendre  en  France 
k  gouverner  les  hommes  salon  la  loi,  qui  vient  demander  k  la  France  de 
eombler  Tabiaie  qui  s^pare  encore  TOrient  de  FOcoidenty  la  barbarie  de 
la  ciyilisationi  le  despotisme  de  la  libert^i  Tarbitraire  de  hi  l^galit^  £t 
▼ous  ne  Tondres  pas,  MessiearS|  qne  oe  prinoCi  qui  s'est  montr^  plein 
d'admiration  poor  yos  lois,  paroe  qa'elles  sont  ^^es  ponr  tons,  paisse 
croire  qn'il  s'est  tromp^,  et  que  yos  lois,  en  respectant  la  liberty  des  indi- 
yidos,  se  plaisent  k  yioler  Tind^pendance  des  nations  et  la  aoayerainet^ 
des  princes/ 

Le  Tribanali  oonform^ment  k  ces  conclosions  a  renda  le  jagement 
dont  yoici  le  tezte : — 

«<  Attenda  que  selon  les  principes  da  droit  des  gens,  les  Tribnnaaz 
Fran^ais  n'ont  pas  jaridiction  sar  les  goayernemens  6trangerB|  k  moins 
qa'il  ne  s'agisse  d'ane  action  k  Toccasion  d'nn  immeable  poss^^  par  euz 
en  France  oomme  particalier^  ce  qai  emporte  attribution  territoriale  et 
ez^ntion. 

<<  <  Attendu  qn'en  matidre  de  d^linatoire  le  jnge  doit  ayant  tout  con- 
salter  les  termes  de  la  demande ; 

«<Attenda  que  Faction  de  Solon  est  ane  action  personnelle  qu'il 
motiye  sar  an  pr^tenda  engagement,  dont  la  rupture  lui  aurait  caus^  ua 
prejudice ; 

«<  Attendu  que  toutes  les  ezprassions  de  la  demande  lui  donnentle 
caraot^re  personnel  et  r^yMent  qu'elle  est  dirig^  centre  le  gouyemement 
Egyptien,  et  non  centre  an  particulier; 

« <  Attendu  que  pour  appr^ier  cette  demande,  il  ne  faudndt  pas  ex- 
aminer un  acte  particulier  ayant  pour  cause  un  inldret  priy^ ;  mais  an 
acte  administratif  et  gouyememental,  interyenu  entre  un  gouyemement 
et  an  fonctionnaire,  auquel  il  a  6t6  conf^r^  un  emploi  et  une  mission  dont 
r*62l1  ^^  demandeur  a  dii  peser  les  consequences  *qa'il  serait  en  oatre 
L  -J  n^cessaire  de  recbercber  les  causes  de  la  rupture  qui  motiye 
Taction ;  que  de  pareilles  appreciations  ne  sauraient  appartenir  k  la  jari- 
diction Frangaise. 

«  <  Attendu  que  la  demande  ne  tend  pas  seulement  k  fairo  yalider  des 
saisies-arrSts  pratiqu^es  sur  des  mercbandises  appartenant  soit  au  gouyeme- 
ment Egyptien,  soit  k  Meb^met-Ali  personnellement,  mais  d'abord  et 
ayant  tout,  prejudiciellement,  k  obtenir  centre  ce  gouyemement  la  somme 
de  100,000  francs  de  dommages-interets. 

<< '  Revolt  S.  A.  Meb^met-Ali  opposant  au  jugement  rendu  par  ddfaut, 
le  25  Aoiit  1846,  et  faisant  droit,  declare  ledit  jugement  non  avenu; 

« t  Se  declare  incompetent  sur  la  demaude  introduite  par  M.  Solon,  et 
le  oondamne  aux  depens/  " 
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APPENDIX  V.    (Pages  141-2,  s.  cxxvii.) 

EMBASSY. 

No.  1. 
Instrument  of  Sid>rogation.{n) 

<<  X.  Le8  ministres  des  paissances  qui  out  le  droit  d'ambassade,  penyent- 
ils  le  mettre  od  exercice  f 

<<  lis  ne  le  peuvent  pas  d'etuc-memes ;  mais  qnelqaofois  leuni  maitres 
leor  en  conf&rent  le  droit,  et  alors  lis  en  vsent  comme  d^l^gn^s. 

(^  Gastave- Adolphe,  Roi  de  Sa^de,  ayant  €t6  tn6  k  la  bataille  de  Lad- 
len,  le  16  NoyembrOj  1632,  le  s^nat  de  Stockholm  ohargea  da  gouyeme- 
ment  de  tontes  lea  afbires  le  chancelier  Oxenstiern.  Celoi-ci  nomma  en 
cons^nence  Hugues  de  Groot  (Grotins)  k  Tambaasade  de  France,  et  lai 
fit  exp6dier  des  lettrea  de  or^nce  en  son  nom.  Le  Cardinal  de  Richeliea, 
qui  r^gnait  alors  sons  le  nom  de  Louis  XIII.,  fit  beanconp  de  diffioalt^ 
de  Tadmettre :  il  pr6tendait  qne  le  pouyoir  g^o^ral  da  chancelier  ne 
s'^tendait  pas  ^jnsqn'k  donner  ft  nn  autre  le  caraot^re  repr^entatif,  p^ontr\ 
et  que  le  senat  de  Sudde  pouyait  seul  conflrer  oe  caract^re  k  Groot  ^  -I 
Ges  raisons  triomph^rent  d'abord ;  mais  le  chancelier  de  Su^de,  passant 
en  France,  repr^enta  au  cardinal  que  le  roi  ne  pouyait  pas  rejeter  son 
ambassadeur,  sans  porter  atteiute  aux  traits  qu'il  ayait  faits  ayeo  le  roi 
lui-meme,  et  pour  lesquels  on  n'ayait  pas  contest^  la  suffisance  de  ses 
pouyoirs.  Cette  consideration  fl^hit  le  ministre  :  Groot  fut  agr^,  et  on 
le  traita,  dit  Wicquefort  (liy.  i.,  sect.  8.) '  comme  ambassadeur  du  Sudde, 
et  non  da  chancelier  qui  lui  ayait  donn^  sa  commission,  en  yertu  de  la 
procuration  qu'il  tenait  du  s4nat/ 

<<  Quelque  temps  aprds,  le  Comte  de  Pegnarande,  ambassadeur  d'Es- 
pagne,  nomma  des  ministres  pour  les  n^gociations  de  Munster:  yoici 
les  termes  de  la  commission  qu'il  leur  fit  expedier :  ^d'autant  qu'il  a  plu 
au  Roi  d'Espagne,  mon  seigneur,  nous  donner  pouyoir  et  autorit^,  par 
ses  lettres  du  25  F^vrier,  1645,  de  traiter  paix  ou  tr^ye  ayec  les  hauts 
et  puissans  seigneurs,  ^tats  desProyinces-Unies,  lesquelles  lettres  com- 
mencement ainsi  .  .  .  . ;  c'est  pourquoi,  en  yertu  du  pouyoir  et  autorit^ 
que  Sa  Majesty  nous  a  donn^,  par  lequel  je  puis  me  faire  assister  d'nne 
et  de  plnsieurs  personnes,  et  par  lequel  il  m'est  permis  de  me  les  substi- 
tner,  subroger  et  de  les  nommer,  je  nom  me  et  constitue  par  ces  pr^entes 
fr^re  Joseph  de  Bergagne,  archey^ue  de  Malines,  Diego  de  Soayadra  et 
Antoine  Lebrun  .  .  .  ,  tons  et  chacun  d'eux,  plenipotentaires  k  la  paix 
uniyerselle  de  Munster,  anxquels  j'aifait  passer  et  fais  passer  la  memo 
autorit4  et  le  memo  pouyoir  k  moi  attribuds  par  Sa  Majesty,  et  les  sub- 
stitue  k  moi ;  afin  qu'au  nom  et  de  la  part  de  sadite  Majesty,  ils  puis- 
sent  n^gocier  et  conclure  tons  traits  de  paix  ou  de  tr^ye,  ou  tons,  ou 
bien  chacun  d'eux  en  particulier,  tant  on  mon  abseoce  qu'en  ma  pr^ence/ 

<<  Wicquefort  (ibid.)  remarque  que  ces  ministres  furent  reyus  et  traits, 

(fi)  Merlin,  Repertoire  de  Jarispradence,  tit  Ministre  Public,  roi.  z.  8. 10,  p.  256. 
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BOB  eomme  ambassadenra  do  Gomte  de  Pegnaraodey  buub  oomme  pUni- 
potentiatre$  dn  Roi  d'EsjMigne. 

<<  II  eB  serait  de  meme  anjoord'hoi  en  Fraooe,  si  bb  r^ot  d^patait 
dea  miniatrea  dana  uoe  oonr  ^traBg^re.  Gea  miBiatrea  Be  seraient  pas 
eonaid^da  eomme  esToy^  par  le  regent,  maia  par  le  roi  loi-meme,  et  oe 
aerait  Sa  Majeat^  qai  parlerait  dana  leura  lettrea  de  cr^&Boe. 

<<C'eat  ainai  qne,  pendant  la  r^gence  dn  Dne  d'Orl^ana,  le  Cardinal 
Dnboia  ne  n^oeiait  k  La  Haye  la  triple  alliance  de  1717|  qa'en  verta 
de  lettrea  de  er^nce,  de  pleina  poayoira  et  meme  d'inatmetiona  offioielles 
rtiig^a  an  nom  dn  roi  minenr. 

« II  eat  yrai  (oomme  Tatteate  Wicqaefort  k  I'endroit  oit^)  que,  pendant 
la  detention  dea  roia  Jean  et  Fran^ou  I  ,  le  Danphin  Charles  et  la 
Dnoheaae  d'Angonleme  a'attribnaient,  en  yertn  de  la  r^nce  qui  leor 
ayait  ^t^  d^rnte,  le  droit  d'enyoyer  en  lenr  nom  dea  ambaaaadean  aux 
r*62S1  ^^^  ^rang^rea.  Maxa  o'eat  qn'alora  *lea  r^na  gonyemaient 
L  -I  dana  nne  forme  diffi^rente  de  celle  qui  a  6te  6tablie  depnis.  V. 
Farticle  Rigence. 

«  Dana  le  tempa  que  TEspagne  ayait  k  Naplea  nn  yioe-roi,  k  Milan  nn 
gouyemear,  et  k  Bmzellea  un  gonyemenr-gen^ral,  elle  laiasait  k  ces 
officiers  le  droit  de  traiter  en  leor  nom,  par  ambaasadeura,  ayec  lea  aatrea 
pniaaancea. 

<<Le  premier  Ayril,  1524,  il  fnt  ooncla  entre  le  pape,  la  yille  de 
Florence  et  I'Empereur  Charlea-Qaint,  on  traits  dana  lequel  celnioi 
n'^tait  represent^  qoe  par  Gattinara,  pl^nipotentiaire  do  Comte  de  Lan- 
Doy,  yice-roi  de  Naplea. 

<<  Dana  le  meme  ai^le,  le  Dae  d' Albe,  socceaaeor  do  Comte  de  Lan- 
noy,  d^pnta  k  Rome  le  Marqaia  Tr^yico. 

«  En  1562,  Don  P^ro  d'Aragon,  yice-roi  de  Naplea,  fit  complimenter 
Charlea  IX.  aor  aon  exaltation,  par  an  miniatre  qoe  le  nouyeaa  pape 
acooeillit  tr^a-bien. 

«  Ed  1577,  Don  Jnan  d'Aotriche,  gooyeroeor  dea  Paya-Baa,  enyoja 
dea  ambaaaadea  aolennellea  k  Tempereor,  aox  princea  d'Allemagne  et  an 
Roi  d'Angleterre. 

«  En  1588,  il  ae  tint  en  Flandre  on  congrds  de  miniatrea  eapagnols  et 
anglaia ;  et,  quoiqoe  lea  lettrea  de  crdanoe  dea  premiera  en  foaaent  aign^es 
qoe  do  Duo  de  Parme,  gouyemeor-general  dea  Pays-Baa,  cela  n'arreta 
paa  lea  conferencea. 

<<  Dix  ana  apr^a,  le  Cardinal  Albert  d* Aotriche,  aocoesaeor  do  Due  de 
Parme,  enyoya  one  deputation  aox  yillea  ana^tiqoea. 

it  Poor  le  gooyeroeor  de  Milan,  il  4tait  tellement  reapect^  dit  Wicqae- 
fort, <  qoe,  dda  qo'il  arriyait  dana  aon  gooyemement,  tooa  lea  princes 
yoiaina  le  faiaaient  complimenter  par  leora  ambaasadeora,  et  il  r^pondait 
k  leor  ciyilite  en  leor  enyoyant  lea  aiena/ 

«  Cependant,  en  1646,  Caomartin,  ambaaaadeor  de  France  aoprds  des 
Cantons  Suisses,  ae  trooyant  ayec  Caaati,  ambassadeor  do  gooyeroeor  de 
Milao,  loi  conteata  la  qoalit^  qo'il  s'attriboait ;  il  prdtendit  qoe,  n'ajant 
point  de  lettrea  de  cr^noe  do  Roi  d'Espagoe,  on  ne  pooyait  pas  le  con- 
aid^rer  comma  ministre  de  ce  prince;  et  qu'en  cons^oenoe,  lea  cantons 
ne  deyaient  paa  loi  donner  aodience  dana  leor  aaaemblee  gdnerale. 
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Casati  rtelama  yainement  la  poflsession  da  goavernear  de  Milan,  de 
traiter  par  ambassadeara  aveo  toates  lea  ooors  yobioea,  et  le  traitement 
que  son  p^re  et  sea  denx  fr^res  avaient  eux-memeB  re^a  en  oette  qaalit^i 
qaoique  lean  lettrea  de  cr6anoe  ne  f assent  sign^es  qne  de  loi ;  lea  raisona 
de  Caamartin  remportdrent,  et  Tassembl^  gte^rale  ne  Toalat  paa  donner 
aadience  k  Caaatii  qnoiqu'on  la  lai  edt  promise. 

<<  De  nos  joors  encore,  noaa  avons  ya  le  beaoin  et  Pnsage  placer  qael- 
qnefoia  nn  corps  diplomatique  anprte  de  cea  offiders  prinoipaaz  k  qui, 
dans  r^loignement,  le  sonverain  donnait  diff^rens  titrea.  Ainsi,  avant  la 
conqnete  de  la  Belgiqne,  BraxeUes  avait  enoore  dea  Miniatrea  ^trangera, 
rdsidant  prds  da  gonyemenr-g^n^ral  des  Pays-Baa  antrichlens. 

<<  Lea  mSmea  motifs  antorisent  lea  gonyemenra  Europ^ns  en  r^cAoi-i 
*Am6rique  k  enyoyer  des  ambaasadenra  prSa  dea  nations  aaayages,  1-  -> 
k  en  reoeyoir  d'ellesi  et  k  se  d^pater  respectiyement  des  offioiera  ayeo  ce 
caraet^re  publio. 

«Nos  grandes  compagnies  de  commerce  en  Aaie  et  en  Afriqne,  enyoj- 
aient  et  receyaient  pareillement  dea  depat^,  qai,  poor  en  impoaer  dayan- 
tage,  ne  manqoaient  paa  de  prendre  le  titre  d'ambassadeurs ;  on  a  donn^ 
oe  titre  k  des  lieatenans  d'infanteriei  k  des  faotears  de  comptoiri  k  an 
eapacin. 

«Mais  on  sent  bien  qne,  poor  agir  ainai,  11  fallait  qne  ces  compagniea 
en  enssent  re^n  du  goayemement  I'autorisation  expresse  et  ap^iale." 


No.  2. 


An  Act /or  preserving  the  Privileges  of  Ambassadors^  and  other  publick 
Ministers  of  foreign  Princes  and  States.^ci^ 

Whvuab  several  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  having  in  a  most 
outrageous  manner  imulted  the  person  of  His  Excellency  Andrew 
Artemonowitz  Mattneof,  Amb€usador  Extraordinary  of  Bis  Czarish 
Majesty y  Emperor  o/ Great  Bassia,  ffer  Majesty's  good  friend  and  aUy^ 
by  arresting  him,  and  taking  him  by  violence  out  of  his  coach  in  the 
publick  street f  and  detaining  him  in  cuUodyfor  several  hours j  in  oon^ 
tempt  of  the  protection  granted  by  Her  Majesty ^  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations^  and  in  prejudice  of  the  righU  and  privileges  which  ambassadors 
and  other  publick  ministers^  authorized  and  received  as  euch,  have  at  aU 
times  been  thereby  possessed  of  and  ought  to  be  lupt  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble;  be  it  therefore  declared  by  the  Qaeen'a  most  excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  adyice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  aame,  That 
all  actions  and  suits,  writs,  and  processes  commenced,  sued,  or  prosecuted 
againat  the  said  ambaasador,  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoeyer,  and 
all  bail  bonds  giyen  by  the  said^ambassador,  or  any  other  peraon  or  per- 
aons  on  his  behalf,  and  all  recognizances  of  bail  giyen  or  acknowledged 
in  any  such  action  or  suit,  and  all  proceedings  upon  or  by  pretext  or 
colour  of  any  such  action  or  suit,  writ  or  process,  and  all  judgmenta  had 

(o)  T  Anne,  cap.  12. 
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thereupon,  are  ntterly  null  and  yoid,  and  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged 
to  be  utterly  null  and  yoid,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  parposes 
whatsoever. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  entries,  pro* 
ceedings,  and  records  against  the  said  ambassador,  or  his  bail,  shall  be 
vacated  and  cancelled. 

r*6251  *^'  ^^^  ^  prevent  the  like  insolenoies  for  the  future,  be  it 
L  -I  further  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  writs  and 
processes  that  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  sued  forth  or  prosecuted, 
whereby  the  person  of  any  ambassador,  or  other  publick  minister  of  any 
foreign  Prince  or  State,  authorised  and  received  as  such  by  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  or  successors,  or  the  domestick,  or  domestick  servant  of  iny 
such  ambassador,  or  other  publick  minister,  may  be  arrested  or  impri- 
Boned,  or  his  or  their  goods  or  chattels  may  be  distrained,  seised,  or 
attached,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and  void  to 
all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

lY.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  in  ease 
any  person  or  persons  shall  presume  to  sue  forth  or  prosecute  any  such 
writ  or  process,  such  person  and  persons,  and  all  attorneys  and  soUcitors 
prosecuting  and  soliciting  in  such  case,  and  all  officers  executing  any 
such  writ  or  process,  being  thereof  convicted,  by  the  confession  of  the 
party,  or  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses, 
before  the  Lord-Chancellor,  or  Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Gtett 
Britain,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of 
them,  shall  be  deemed  violators  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  disturbers  of 
the  publick  repose,  and  shall  suffer  such  pains,  penalties,  and  corporal 
punishment,  as  the  said  Lord-Chancellor,  Lord-Keeper,  and  the  said 
Chief  Justices,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  judge  fit  to  be  imposed  and 
inflicted. 

V.  Provided,  and  be  it  declared,  that  no  merchant  or  other  trader 
whatsoever,  within  the  description  of  any  of  the  statutes  against  bank- 
rupts, who  hath  or  shall  put  himself  into  the  service  of  any  such  ambas- 
sador or  publick  minister,  shall  have  or  take  any  manner  of  benefit  by 
this  Act ;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  having  arrested 
the  servant  of  an  ambassador  or  publick  minister,  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
unless  the  name  of  such  servant  be  first  registered  in  the  office  of  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  by  such  secretary  transmitted 
to  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlessex  for  the  time  being,  or  their 
under  sheriffs  or  deputies,  who  shall,  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  hang  up 
the  same  in  some  publick  place  in  their  offices,  whereto  all  persons  may 
resort,  and  take  copies  thereof  without  fee  or  reward. 

YI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  this 
Act  shall  be  taken  and  allowed  in  all  Courts  within  this  kingdom  as  a 
publick  Act ;  and  that  all  judges  and  justices  shall  take  notice  of  it 
without  special  pleading;  and  all  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers  and 
ministers  of  justice,  concerned  in  the  execution  of  process,  are  hereby 
required  to  have  regard  to  this  Act,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at 
their  peril. 
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•No.  3.  [•626] 

Memoir  of  the  French  Minuter  (1772)  on  the  PrivHeget  of  AmhauadorB  . 

"NO.  ni. 

f^Mimoire  que  le  minvUre  de  France  fit  remettre  aux  amhauadeurs  et 
minittres  itrangerz  rdsidant  d  Paris,  en  Fdvrier,  1772.(^) 

"^L'lMMUNiTi  des  ambassadears  et  aatres  ministres  publicsy  est 
fond^  sar  deux  principes ;  (1)  mr  la  digniti  du  caractere  reprisentatif 
auqtiel  ili  participent  pltu  ou  mains;  (2)  sur' la  convention  tacite  qui 
rdsulte  de  ee  qu'en  admettant  un  ministre  itranger,  on  reconnait  Us 
droits  que  Vusage^  ou,  si  Von  vent,  le  droit  des  gens  lui  accorde. 

u  i  Le  droit  de  repr^entation  lea  autorise  k  joair;  dans  nne  mesare 
d^termin^y  des  prerogatives  de  lears  maitres.  En  verta  de  la  conyon- 
tion  tacitO;  oa,  ce  qui  est  la  memo  chose,  en  vertu  du  droit  des  gens,  ils 
peuvent  exiger  qu'on  ne  fasse  rieu  qui  les  trouble  dans  leurs  fonotions 
publiques. 

"<L' exemption  de  la  juridiction  ordinaire,  qu'on  appelle  proprement 
immunitdf  d^oule  naturellement  de  ce  double  prinoipe.  Mais  Timmu- 
nite  n'est  point  illimitee ;  elle  ne  pent  s'^tendre  qu'en  proportion  des 
motifs  qui  lui  servent  de  base. 

"  <  II  resulte  de  Ik  (1)  qu*un  ministre  public  nepeut  enjouir  qu'autant 
que  son  maitre  enjouirait  lux-mime; 

" '  (2)  Qu^U  ne peut  enjouir  dans  le  cas  oi  la  convention  tacite  entre 
les  deux  souverains  vient  d  cesser, 

"  <  Pour  eclairoir  oes  maximes  par  des  examples  analogues  k  I'objet  de 
oes  obseryations,  on  remarquera : 

"'(1)  Qu'il  est  constant  qu'un  ministre  perd  son  immunity,  et  se 
rend  snjet  k  la  juridiction  locale,  lorsqu'il  se  liyre  k  des  mancDuyres  qui 
peuyent  etre  regardSes  comme  crime  d^Etat,  et  qui  troublent  la  s^u- 
rite  publique.  L'exemple  du  Prince  de  Cellamare  constate  ces  maximes 
k  cet  egard. 

"  <  (2)  L'immunite  ne  peut  avoir  d'autre  effet  que  d'tourter  tout  ce 
qui  pourrait  empecher  le  ministre  public  de  yaquer  k  ses  fonctions. 

"  *  De  12b,  il  r^ulte  que  la  personne  seule  du  ministre  jouit  de  Tim- 
munite,  et  que  ses  biens  pouvant  etre  attaqu6s  sans  interrompre  ses 
fonctions,  tons  ceux  qu'un  ministre  posadde  dans  le  pays  oii  il  est  accr^ 
dit4,  sont  soumis  k  la  puissance  territoriale,  et  *c'est  par  une  r^ao^r-i 
suite  de  ce  prinoipe,  qu'une  maison  ou  une  rente  qu'un  ministre  L  J 
6tranger  possederait  en  France,  seraient  sujettes  aux  memes  lois  que  les 
autres  heritages : 

<<  <  (3)  La  conyention  tacite  sur  laqnelle  I'immunite  se  fonde,  oesse 
lorsque  le  ministre  se  soumet  formellement  k  I'autorit^  locale,  en  contrac- 
tant  par-devant  un  notaire,  c'est-2irdire  en  inyoquant  Tautorit^  civile  du 
pays  qu'il  habite. 

u  i  Wicquefort  qui,  de  tons  les  auteurs,  est  le  plus  w&k  pour  la  defense 

{p)  De  Martens,  Gaases  (MUbrea,  t.  ii.  p.  112. 
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dn  droit  des  ministres  publics,  et  qui  ffj  livrait  aveo  d'antant  plus  de 
chalear  qa'il  d^fendait  sa  propre  eanse,  cooyient  de  ce  principe  et  ayone : 

<<  <  Que  le$  anibiiuadcurs  peuvent  itre  forciz  de  remplir  lee  cantrati 
qu'ih  ofU  passes  par-devant  notaire^  et  gv^on  petU  taieir  leure  meuhlee 
pour  prix  de  ioyer  dee  maieatUf  dont  lee  bav>x  auraientiti  poueie  de  ceUe 
maniere.     (T.  I.  p.  416.) 

<<  <  (4)  L'immaiiit6  6tant  fond^  rar  one  conyention,  et  toute  oonyeo- 
lion  ^tant  r^iproqne,  le  ministre  public  perd  son  priyil^ge,  lorsqa'il  en 
abuse  contre  les  intentioDS  constantes  de  deux  souyerains. 

« 'C'est  par  oette  raison  qu'un  ministre  public  ne  pent  pas  se  pr^yaloir 
de  son  priyildge  pour  se  dispenser  de  payer  les  dettes  qu'il  pent  ayoir 
contractus  dans  les  pays' ou  il  reside : 

"  <  (1)  Parce  que  Tintention  de  son  maitre  ne  pent  point  etre  qu'il 
yiole  la  premiere  loi  de  la  justice  naturellci  qui  est  ant^rieure  aux  priyi- 
I6ges  du  droit  des  gens; 

« <  (2)  Parce  qu'aucun  souyerain  ne  yeut,  ni  ne  pent  youloir  que  oes 
pr^rogatiyes  toument  au  detriment  de  ses  sujets,  et  que  le  caraot^re  public 
deyienne  pour  eux  un  pi^ge  et  un  sujet  de  ruine  : 

<<  <  (3)  On  pourrait  saisir  les  biens  mobiliers  du  prince  memo  que  le 
ministre  repr^ente,  s'il  en  possedait  sous  notre  juridiction }  de  quel  droit 
les  biens  du  ministre  seraient-ils  done  except^  de  cette  r^gle  7 

<<  <  (4)  L'immnnit6  du  ministre  public  consiste  essentiellement  k  la 
faire  consid^rer  comme  s'il  oontinuait  k  raider  dans  les  Etats  de  son 
maitre. 

a  t  Rien  n'empeche  done  d'employer  yis-ik-yis  de  lui  les  moyens  de 
droit  dont  on  userait  s'il  se  trouyait  dans  le  lieu  de  son  domicile  ordinaire. 

"<(5)  II  en  results  qu'on  pent  le  sommer  d'une  mani^e  legale,  de 
satisfaire  k  ses  engage  mens  et  de  payer  ses  dettesi  et  Bynkersboek  decide 
formellement,  p.  186|  gue  ce  n'eetpaspeu  respecter  la  maiean  d^un  am- 
bassadeur  que  d^y  envoy er  dee  officierz  de  justice^  pour  ngnifier  ce  dont  U 
est  besoin  de  donner  connaissance  d  ratnbassadeur. 

<<  <  (6)  Le  priyil^ge  des  ambassadeurs  ne  regarde  que  les  biens  qu'ils 
possMent  comme  ambassadeurs,  et  sans  lesquels  ils  ne  pourraient  exercer 
les  foDotions  de  leur  emploi. 

«<  Bynkersboek,  p.  168,  et  172,  et  Barbeyrao,  p.  173,  sent  de  oet 
r«A281  *^^^f  ^^  '^  ^^^'  ^®  Hollande  a  adopt6  oette  base  dans  I'ajoume- 
L  J  ment  qu'elle  fit  signifier  en  1721  k  Tenyoye  de  Holstein,  apris 
avoir  accordi  eaisie  de  tous  ks  bietis  et  effete,  autree  que  meubles  et  iqui' 
pages,  et  autree  cTioses  appartenarUee  d  son  caractere  de  ministre,'-^ 
sent  les  termes  de  la  oour  de  Hollande  du  21  Feyrier,  1721. 

"<Ces  considerations  justifient  suffisamment  la  r^gle  qui  est  reyue 
dans  toutes  les  cours,  qu'un  ministre  public  ne  doit  point  partir  d'un 
pays  sans  avoir  satisfait  ses  cr^anciers. 

•''Lorsqu'un  ministre  manque  k  ce  deyoir,  quelle  est  la  oonduite  ^ 
tenir  ?  c'est  la  seule  question  essentielle  que  la  mati^re  puisse  faire  naitre. 
EUe  doit  se  decider  par  un  usage  conforme  auz  diff§rentes  maximes  qu'on 
a  etablies  ci-dessus. 

a  <  Oo  ne  parlera  point  de  I'Angleterre,  o^  I'esprit  de  la  legislation, 
borne  k  la  lettre  de  la  loi,  n'admet  point  de  conyention  tacite,  ni  de  pr6- 
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aomptiooi  et  oik  le  danger  d'nne  loi  positive  dans  ane  matidre  aosai  d^Ii- 
oaCe,  a  joaqa'ici  empeoh6  de  fixer  l4;alement  lea  pr^rogaiiyea  dea  minia- 
trea  pablica. 

<<  <  Dana  tontea  lea  antrea  eoura,  la  joriapradenoe  par  ait  k  pea  pr6s  6gale, 
lea  proc^^  aeala  penyent  diffSrer. 

« <  A  Vienne,  le  mar^halat  de  I'empire  a'arrogOi  anr  tout  oe  qni  ne 
tient  paa  4  la  peraonne  de  Fambaaaadenr  et  k  aea  fooctions,  ane  jaridio- 
tion  proprement  dite^  dana  ane  6tendae  qa'on  a  qaelqaefoia  enviaag^ 
difficile  i  concilier  ayec  lea  maximea  g^a^ralemeni  regaea.  Ce  tribanal 
yeille  d'ane  mani^re  partioalidre  aar  le  paiement  dea  dettea  oontracteea 
par  lea  ambaaaadearai  aartout  aa  moment  de  lear  depart. 

ii  f  On  en  a  ya  I'ezample;  en  1764,  dana  la  peraonne  de  M.  le  Gomte 
de  Gzemicheffy  ambaaaadear  de  Buaaie,  dont  lea  effeta  farent  arr§t6s  jaa- 
qn'h  oe  qoe  le  Prince  de  Lieohtenatein  ae  fut  renda  aa  oaation. 

'<  <  En  Suiite  an  miniatre  pablio  eat  aaaajetti  i  annonoer  aon  depart 
par  troia  pnblicaUona.  On  y  arreta  lea  enfanai  lea  papiera  et  lea  effeta  de 
M.  de  Banaaety  ambaaaadear  de  France,  jaaqa'a  oe  qae  le  roi  eut  fait  aon 
affaire  dea  dettea  qae  ce  ministre  avait  oontracteea. 

<<  <  A  la  EajfCj  le  oonaeil  de  Hollande  a'arroge  une  jaridiotion  propre- 
ment dite  dana  lea  Etata  ou  lea  int^reta  dea  aujeta  ae  troavent  oompromia. 
<< '  En  1688  an  exploit  fut  aignifi^  k  an  ambaaaadear  d'Espagne  en 
peraonne,  qui  en  porta  dea  plaintea  (Bynkerahoek,  p.  188 ;)  lea  Etata 
jagdrent  qa'ellea  ^taint  fondeea,  en  oe  qa'il  n'aurait  fallu  remetlre  Tex* 
ploit  qu'aux  gena  de  rambaaaadeur. 

<<  <  A  Berlin^  en  1728,  le  Baron  de  Poaae,  miniatre  de  SuMe,  fut  arrets 
et  gard^y  parce  qu'il  refuaait  de  payer  an  aellier,  malgr^  lea  ayertiaae- 
mena  r6it^r^  da  magiatrat. 

<<  <  A  Tarxn^  le  caroeae  d'an  ambaaaadear  d'Eapagne  fat  arrets  aoaa  le 
regne  d'EacAiiusL.  La  oour  de  Turin  ae  diaculpa  k  la  y^rit^  de  cette 
yiolence ;  maia  peraonne  ne  r^lama  oontre  lea  ^procedarea  qui  r^Aogi 
ayaient  6\A  faitea  pour  condamner  Rambaaaadeur  k  payer  aea  I-  -* 
dettea. 

<<<CeB  ezemplea  paraiaaent  anffire  pour  ^tablir  en  prinoipe  qu'un 
miniatre  Stranger  pout  etre  contraint  k  payer  aea  dettea.  Ila  conatatent 
meme  Teztenaion  qu'on  a  quelquefoia  donn^e  au  droit  de  ooaotion. 

<<  <  On  a  aoutenn  qu'il  aoffiaait  d'ayertir  le  miniatre  de  payer  aea  dettea 
poar  jaatifier,  en  caa  de  refua,  lea  yoiea  judiciairea  et  memo  la  aaiaie  dea 
effeta. 

'<  <  Orotiua,  liy.  ii.  chap.  18,  dit ;  que  si  un  afnba$ictdeur  a  eoniracU 
de$  deites  et  qWil  n'ait  paint  cTimmeublee  dan»  le  pays^  it  faut  lux  dire 
honnStement  de  payer ;  t^il  le  refueait^  on  s'adreeserait  d  eon  maitrej 
apres  gw>i  on  en  viendrait  aux  votee  que  Pan  prend  contre  lee  dibiteure 
gut  9ont  d^une  autre  juridiction. 

«  Or  oea  yoiea  aont  lea  procMurea  l^galea  qui  tombent  aar  lea  biena  de 
Pambaaaadeur,  autrea  que  oeux  qui  aont  imm^iatement  nteeaaairea  i 
I'exeroioe  de  aea  foncUons,  ainai  qu'on  I'a  d6j^  obaery^. 

«  <  Ij'opinion  la  plaa  mod^r^e  eat,  qu'il  oonyient  dana  toua  lea  caa  de 
B*ab8tenir,  autant  qu'il  eat  poaaible,  de  donner  atteinte  ft  la  d^noe  qui 
doit  enyironner  le  caraot^re  public;  mab  le  aoayerain  eat  autoria^  k  em- 
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ployer  Vesp^ce  de  ooaciioD  qai  n'emporte  aaonn  trouble  dans  bos  foDotions, 
et  qui  oonsiflte  k  interdire  &  rambairaadear  la  sortie  da  pays,  avant  qu'il 
ait  aatisfait  k  sea  engagemoDs. 

« ^  Cest  dans  oe  sens  que  Bynkershoek  oonseille  d'employer  contre 
les  ambassadeurs  des  actions  qui  emportent  plus  nne  defense  qu'une 
ordre  de  faire  telle  ou  telle  chose.  Ge  n'est  alors  qu'une  simple  defense, 
et  personne  n'oserait  soatenir  qu'il  soit  illicite  de  se  d^endre  contre  an 
ambassadenr,  qui  ne  doit  pas  tronbler  les  habitans  en  usant  de  violence 
et  emportant  ce  qui  appartient  i  aatrui. 

<<  <  Cette  maxime  est  encore  plus  de  saison,  lorsque  des  cireonstances 
partiouli^res  et  aggravantes  chargent  le  ministre  da  reproche  de  maayuse 
foi  et  de  manoeuvres  repr^bensibles. 

<<  <  Lorsqu'il  viole  lui-meme  ainsi  la  saintet^  de  son  caract^re  et  la 
s^urit^  publique,  il  ne  pent  point  eziger  que  d'autres  le  respectent. 

<<  <  Pour  appliquer  ces  mazimes  au  cas  particulier  de  M.  le  Baron  de 
Wrech,  ministre  pl^nipotentiaire  du  Landgrave  de  Hesse-Cassel|  il  suffit 
de  rappeler  sa  conduite  depuis  son  arrive  k  Paris,  et  surtout  depuis  buit 
mois. 

a  ( Les  voies  ind^ntes  qu'il  avait  adopt^s  pour  se  procurer  de  Targent, 
ayant  6t4  supprim^s,  il  s'est  livr6  a  toutes  sortes  de  man<BuvreS|  que 
les  m^nagemens  qu'on  a  pour  son  caract^re  empechent  de  caract^riser. 

«  <  On  se  contentera  de  remarquer,  que  tout  conduit  &  penser  qae  ce 
ministre  a  form^  le  dessein  de  frustrer  ses  cr^anciers  en  sortant  dn  roy- 
r*6S01  ^^^^f  ®^  ^^^  circonstanoe  suffit  pour  autoriser  *k  prencbre 
L  J  centre  lui  les  memos  mesures  qu'on  prendrait,  s'il  6tait  effective- 
ment  sorti  du  royaumci  apr^s  avoir  d^pos6  son  caract^re  par  la  remise  de 
ses  lettres  de  rappel. 

u  t  Le  minist^re  des  affiiires  dtrang^res  Fa  fait  exhorter  par  le  magis- 
trat  charge  de  la  police;  et  Fa  exhort^  Ini-memC;  tl  faire  bonneur  &  ses 
engagemens. 

a  i  Dolors  les'poursuites  qu'on  pouvait  faire  contre  lui  devenaient  1^* 
timeS;  pourvu  qu'elles  ne  passassent  pas  les  bornes  indiqu^s  plus  baut 

<<  <  Le  Marquis  de  Bezons  se  trouvait  memo  dans  un  cas  plus  particu- 
lier; le  Baron  de  Wrech  avait  contracts  avec  lui  par  ^rit;  il  avait  pro- 
mis  de  foumir  caution  bourgeoise  pour  I'exdoution  du  bail  de  la  maison. 
Le  Baron  de  Wrecb  avait  done  contracts  I'engagement  d'assujettir  indi- 
rectement  cette  execution  k  la  juridiction  territoriale  dans  la  personne  de 
sa  caution.  II  est  vrai  qu'il  n'a  pas  jug6  k  propos  de  remplir  cette  obli« 
gation ;  mais  comme  il  est  assur^ment  le  garant  de  son  propre  fut,  le 
Marquis  de  Bezons  pouvait,  selon  les  regies  de  T^uit^  et  du  bon  sens, 
s'en  prendre  k  lui-meme ;  et  il  ne  pent  etre  admis  k  se  faire  nn  titre  de 
la  mauvaise  foi  memo  qui  caract^rise  le  refus  d'ex^uter  cette  clause  de 
la  convention. 

<<  ^C'est  d'aprds  ces  considerations  que,  sur  les  plaintes  multiplies  des 
er^nciers  du  Baron  de  Wrecb,  le  ministre  des  affaires  ^trangdres  orut 
devoir  suspendre  l*exp^ition  du  passeport  que  ce  ministre  demanda  pour 
sortir  du  royaume,  en  all4guant  des  ordres  du  Landgrave  son  maitre,  jus- 
qu'k  ce  que  les  intentions  de  oe  prince  fiissent  connues  par  le  canal  du 
ministre  qui  r^de  de  la  part  da  roi  aupr^s  de  lui. 
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"  <I1  permit  en  meme  temps  aa  Marquis  de  Besons  de  faire  valoir  ses 
droits  par  les  yoies  legates,  et  il  en  pr6vint  le  Baron  de  Wrech. 

<<  <  Ce  ministre  s'6tant  n^nmois  plaint  qn'on  s'etait  pr^valn  de  oette 
permission  ponr  forcer  sa  porte,  ponr  lai  signifier  I'exploit  de  la  vente  de 
ses  meubles,  et  tout  aete  de  violence  devant  etre  banni  des  proc^^s  en 
pareil  cas,  on  n'a  pu  s'empeoher  de  blamer  oet  excte,  et  on  a  oru  devoir 
suspendre  tonte  poursuite  ult^rieure.  Mais,  afin  de  conoilier  la  protec- 
tion que  le  roi  doit  i  ses  snjets,  aveo  les  ^gards  dns  au  oaractdre  public^ 
et  afin  de  remplir  tons  les  proced^  que  les  r^les  du  droit  des  gens  pen- 
yen  t  dieter,  le  ministdre  des  affaires  ^trang^res  vient  de  d^f^rer  au  Land- 
grave Ini-mSme  la  oonduite  de  son  ministre. 

<<  i  Ce  prince  pourra  d'antant  moins  tronver  &  redire  k  la  conduite  qui 
a  M  tenue  avec  son  ministre,  qu'un  fait  r^ent  a  mis  en  Evidence  le  sen- 
timent qu'il  avait  lui-meme  snr  I'immunit^  H  fit  en  effet  emprisonneri 
il  y  a  quatre  on  cinq  ans,  le  Comte  de  Wartensleben,  ministre  de  Hol- 
lande,  pour  le  forcer  de  rendre  compte  d'une  fondation  dont  il  ^tait  Fex^ 
euteur.  L'entreprise  sur  la  personne  d'une  ministre  public  fut  k  la  v^rit^ 
oondamn^ ;  mais  les  Etats  g^neraux  ne  contestdrent  pas  la  juridiction 
du  ^Landgrave;  et,  dans  le  cas  oil  se  trouve  le  Baron  de  Wrech,  r,|ci>qi-i 
les  priocipes  que  ce  prince  a  soutenus,  ne  lui  permettront  pas  de  I-  -• 
soustraire  son  ministre  aux  mesures  capables  d'assurer  les  droits  des 
snjets  du  roi,  ni  de  les  priver  du  seul  gage  qu'ils  aient  de  I'ex^ution  de 
leurs  conventions  avec  lui/ 

<<  La  <  Gazette  de  France'  ayant  publi6  ce  m^moire  dans  une  de  ses 
feuilles,  le  Baron  de  Wrech  en  porta  plainte  au  Due  d'Aiguillon  ;  qui 
toutefois  se  contenta  de  lui  faire  la  r^ponse  suivante. 

NO.  IV. 

<<  Leltre  du  Due  d'Aiguillon  au  Baron  de  Wrech  ministre  de  JBHene-  Cassei 
d  la  cour  de  France;  du  23  Janvier,  1772. 

*t  i  Ji  ne  perds  pas  un  moment,  Monsieur,  pour  rendre  k  la  lettre 
que  vous  m'avea  fait  Fhonneur  de  m'^rire  le  22  de  ce  mois. 

<<  *  Cost  avec  une  peine  bien  vive  que  j'apprends  que  I'on  a  ins^r^ 
dans  la  gazette  de  ,  .  .  un  dorit  relatif  k  votre  position  et  qui  vous 
soit  injurieux.  Je  m'empresse.  Monsieur,  de  vous  ddolarer  que  je 
d^voue  tout  ce  qu'on  pent  avoir  public  sur  cette  affaire,  qui  par  sa 
nature  et  par  les  mesures  que  le  roi  a  jug^  k  propos  de  prendre  doit  etre 
tenue  secrete.  Je  ne  puis  done  qu'applaudir  au  parti  que  vous  avez  pris 
de  demander  justice  centre  la  publicity  donnde  k  cette  affaire  et  vous  prie 
d'agr^r  I'assurahce  de  ma  haute  consideration. 

"  « Versailles,  le  23  F6vrier,  1772. 

"«Lb  Duo  d'Aiguillon.' 

<<  Ce  ne  fut  que  lorsque  la  Landgrave  de  Hesse-Cassel  efit  fait  son 
affaire  des  engagemens  pris  par  le  Baron  de  Wrech,  que  celui-ci  obtint 
ses  passeports,  et  put  quitter  Paris.'' 
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No.  4 

Ambassador. — Civil  Jurisdiction^  dke. 

TATLOB  Y.  BB8T,   BBOUKT  AND  BPSBLINO.(£) 

Ambassador — Secretary    of    Legation-^Privilege — Exemjption   from 
Suit — Attorning  to  Jurisdiction — Stay  of  Proceedings, 

"  An  action  having  been  brought  against  a  foreign  minister  and  other  eo-contra5- 
tors,  the  minister  entered  an  appearance,  and  allowed  the  action  to  proceed 
till  issue  joined,  and  got  a  rule  for  a  special  juij.  He  then  applied  to  the 
Court  to  staj  all  proceedings  against  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  exempt 
from  suit  in  this  country ;  but  the  Court  refused  to  do  so  (as  he  had  not  been 
interfered  with  in  his  person  or  his  goods,)  on  the  ground  that  he  had  attorned 
to  the  jurisdiction  by  his  voluntary  appearance. 

"  A  secretary  and  councillor  of  legation  of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  appointed  by  him, 
and  having  charge  of  the  executive  of  the  legation,  and  acting  in  the  absence 
of  the  ambassador  as  charge  d^ Affaires^  is  a  public  minister  to  whom  the  privi- 
leges of  ambassadors  apply. 

"  A  foreign  ambassador  does  not  lose  his  privilege  of  exemption  from  suit,  by 
trading  in  this  country  although  his  domestic  servants  do,  under  the  limitatioa 
in  the  7  Anne,  c.  12,  s.  5. 

"  Quoart, — ^Whether  an  ambassador  can  be  brought  unwillingly  into  the  Courts  of 
this  country  by  process  not  affecting  either  his  person  or  his  goods." 

"This  action  was  brought  against  the  defendants  as  directors  of  ft 
r«6321  ^^^®^J  formed  in  Belgium  and  London  for  working  the  Royal 
L  J  *Nassaa  Sulphate  of  Barytes  Mines,  to  recover  deposits  paid  by 
the  plaintifF  on  shares  in  the  said  society.  Before  the  writ  issued  in 
June,  1853,  M.  Drouet,  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  instructed  his  attorney  to  write  to  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  to  ask  if  a  writ  was  to  be  issued,  and  if  it  was,  to  direct  that 
it  should  be  sent  to  him ;  and  after  the  writ  was  issued  M.  Drouet 
directed  his  attorney  to  enter  an  appearance,  which  he  did  accordingly. 
M.  Drouet  was  abroad  from  June  tUl  the  beginning  of  December  on  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  action  proceeded.  M. 
Drouet  pleaded  the  general  issue  by  his  attorney.  Notice  of  trial  was 
given  for  the  20th  of  December,  and  a  special  jury  was  obtained  on  the 
application  of  M.  Drouet.  On  M.  Drouet's  return  to  England  in 
December,  his  attorney  took  out  a  summons  to  stay  all  proceedings,  or 
to  strike  out  his  name  from  the  proceedings  in  the  action,  on  the  ground 
of  his  privilege  as  a  public  minister.  The  summons  was  heard  before 
Talfourd,  J.,  who  ordered  proceedings  to  be  stayed  till  the  5th  day  of 
the  next  term. 

'<  Willes  rjan.  12)  moved  for  a  rule  nisi,  on  behalf  of  M.  Drouet, 
upon  affidavits  of  the  foregoing  facts,  calling  on  the  plaintiff  and  the 
other  defendants  to  show  cause  why  all  the  proceedings  should  not  be 
set  aside,  or  further  proceedings  stayed,  or  M.  Drouet's  name  struck 
out;  or  if  the  rule  should  not  be  made  absolute,  why  M.  Drouet  should 

{q)  Law  Jonrnal|  vol.  xziii.  p.  89.    (Common  Pleas.) 
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not  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  plea,  and  plead  his  priyilege  as  a  pnblio 
minister. 

<<  M.  Drouet  in  his  affidavits  stated  his  appointments  as  second  and 
first  Secretary  of  Legation  and  pnblic  Minister,  and  alleged  that  <  he  is 
the  duly-appointed  and  acting  Councillor  of  Legation  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  the  Court  of  St  James's,  and  that  he  has 
the  full  charge  of  the  executiye  of  the  said  legation,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  His  Excellency  Sylvan  Van  de  Weyer,  the  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  His  said  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  said  minister  he  is  required  to  act,  and  has  acted  and 
does  act  as  ehargi  d! affaire*  to  his  said  Majesty  at  the  said  Court.' 

<<  In  Lord  Coke's  time  a  notion  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  ambas- 
sadors and  public  ministers  might  be  sued  upon  contracts  made  during 
the  Ume  of  their  embassy  in  the  country  where  they  were  serving.  But 
since  that  time  the  publicists  have  changed  their  opinion,  and  it  is  now 
settled  in  France,  England,  America  and  Holland,  that  ambassadors  are 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent, 
in  matters  of  debt,  nor  as  to  any  criminal  charges,  except  those  of  the 
gravest  kind.  The  passage  in  Coke,  4  Inst.  154,  where  he  says  that 
ambassadors  may  have  to  answer  for  contracts  good  Jure  gentium,  has 
since  been  reprobated.  It  is  commented  upon  in  2  Stephen's  <  Commen- 
taries,' 479.  The  authorities,  which  are  all  collected  in  **  Wild-  r:|iAoqn 
man's  Institutes  of  International  Law,'  show  that  for  the  pur-  >-  J 
poses  of  suit  an  ambassador  is  in  a  state  of  exterritoriality.  The  Law 
of  Nations  on  the  subject  is  declared  by  the  statute  7  Anne,  c.  12.  The 
secretary  of  an  embassy  has  the  same  powers  as  a  public  minister. 
Yattel,  b.  4,  c.  9,  s.  122. 

<<  The  Court  having  granted  a  rule  nisi, 

'<  Montagu  Chambers  and  Pearson  (Jan.  30)  showed  cause. — In  this 
case  the  Court  is  called  upon  to  interfere  under  the  general  Law  of 
Nations  or  under  the  statute  7  Anne,  c.  12,  to  set  aside  the  proceedings 
in  the  action  as  against  M.  Drouet,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  privileged 
from  being  sued  in  the  Courts  of  this  country.  There  is  no  authority 
in  the  books  for  this  course  of  proceeding ;  and  the  proposition  contended 
for  on  the  other  side,  that  an  ambassador  or  minister  cannot  be  sued  on 
any  occasion,  is  not  maintainable.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
on  the  strength  of  numerous  authorities,  that  an  ambassador  has  not  in 
all  cases  the  privilege  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal 
or  civil  Courts  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.     Yattel,   in   his 

<  Law  of  Nations,'  b.  4,  c.  7,  gives  several  instances  in  which  ambas- 
sadors may  be  dealt  with  for  criminal  acts ;  and  so  in  Bac.  <  Abr.'  tit 

<  Ambassadors,'  cases  are  cited  where  it  was  held  in  England  that  ambas- 
sadors had  lost  their  privilege  and  were  subject  to  punishment.  The 
Bishop  of  Rosse's  case,  temp.  13  Eliz.,  and  the  case  of  Don  Pantaloon 
8a.(r)  It  being  clear,  therefore,  that  in  certain  cases  ambassadors  are 
amenable  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  next  question  is,  whether  they 
are  ever  amenable  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they 

(r)  5  Howtirs  St.  Tr.  460. 
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are  resident.  Now  Yattel,  b.  4,  o.  8,  says  that  an  ambassador  may, 
with  the  consent  of  his  Sovereign,  yolantarily  submit  to  the  civil  jaris* 
diction,  and  moreover  (sec.  114,)  that  <shoQld  a  minister  (as  it  has  often 
been  the  case)  embark  in  any  branch  of  commerce,  all  the  effects,  goods, 
money,  and  debts,  active  and  passive,  which  are  connected  with  his 
mercantile  concerns,  and  Hkeunse  aU  contests  and  latosuUs  to  tohich  they 
may  give  rise^  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.'  This  passage 
supports  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  4  Inst.  153,  which,  it  is  said  on  the 
other  side,  more  recent  authors  have  called  in  question.  Lord  Coke 
says :  <  But  if  a  foreign  ambassador,  being  pro-rex,  committeth  here  any 
crime  which  is  contra  jus  gentium^  as  treason,  felony,  adultery,  or  any 
other  crime  which  is  against  the  Law  of  Nations,  he  loseth  the  privilege 
and  dignity  of  an  ambassador,  as  unworthy  of  so  high  a  place,  and  may 
be  punished  here  as  any  other  private  alien,  and  not  to  be  remanded 
to  his  Soveraigne  but  of  ourtesie.  And  so  of  contracts  that  he  good, 
jure  gentium  he  mu^  answer  here*  MoUoy,  <  De  Jure  Maritime,'  b.  i.  o. 
r*fi341  ^^'  ^*  ^^'  ^citing  Grotius,  <De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,'  lib.  ii.  c. 
I-  -I  18,  s.  9,  notices  this  passage  of  Lord  Coke's,  and  states  in  the 
margin  that  <  An  ejectment  hath  been  brought  and  left  at  the  house  of 
an  ambassador,  and  it  was  allowed  good,  and  conceived  no  breach  of  their 
privilege,  in  the  case  of  M.  Colbert,  for  York  House,  Mich  28  Car.  2, 
in  Banco  Reg/ 

«  [Maule  J. — <  There  is  nothing  there  to  show  that  there  was  any 
intcntion^to  disturb  Colbert  in  his  possession.'] 

<<  Wicquefort,  in  the  27th  and  the  28th  chapters  of  his  work  on  <  The 
Ambassador  and  his  Functions,'  which  treat  of  the  inviolability  of 
ambassadors,  nowhere  states  that  they  cannot  be  sued.  Yet  Bynkershoek, 

<  De  Foro  Legatorum'  (c.  16,)  seems  to  think  that  Wicquefort  has  gone 
too  far  in  the  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  and  says, 

<  Scilicet  in  regionibus  ubi  ob  bona  convenimur,  et  ex  coram  arresto 
forum  sortimur,  nullus  dubito,  quin  et  legatorum  bona  arresto  detineri, 
eiper  hoc  ip$i  in  jus  vocari  possint.  Bona,  dice,  sive  immobilia,  sive 
mobilia,  dummodo  neque  ad  personam  ejus  pertineant,  neque  tanquam 
legatis  possideat,  uno  verbo,  sine  quibus  legationem  recte  obire  potest.' 
In  Burlamaqui's  <  Principles  of  Politic  Law,'  part  4,  c.  15,  b.  12,  s.  8, 
it  is  said,  that  if  a  foreign  minister  has  contracted  debts,  and  his 
master,  on  application,  refuses  to  do  justice,  then  the  creditor  may  seize 
the  effects  of  the  ambassador.  By  the  laws  of  Holland  and  other 
countries  where  the  Civil  Law  prevails,  land  of  an  ambassador  has  been 
taken  adfundandam  jurisdtctionem.  The  privilege  of  an  ambassador 
cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  represents ;  and 
foreign  Sovereigns  have  been  held  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  tribunals  of  this  kingdom.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil  v.  Robinson,(«)  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  compelled 
a  foreign  potentate,  plaintiff,  to  find  security  for  costs  in  a  cause  arising 
out  of  commercial  transactions,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  resident 
abroad — see  also  Kothschild  v.  the  Queen  of  Portugal.(<)     Such  being 

(«)  6  Dowl.  P.  G.  522.  (0  1  W.  Black.  471. 
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the  state  of  the  general  IaW|  the  next  question  arises  on  the  statute  7 
Anne,  c.  12.,  which  is  entitled  <  An  Act  for  preserving  the  Privileges 
of  Ambassadors,  and  other  pnblio  Ministers  of  foreign  Princes  and 
States.'  That  Act  was  passed  for  a  particular  occasion,  and  does  not 
apply  to  all  cases.  It  is  notorious,  that  it  was  made  to  please  the  Gsar 
Peter,  as  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  noticed  in  the  case  of  Triquet  v. 
Bath.(«)  The  preamble  recites,  <  that  several  turbulent  and  disorderly 
persons  had  in  a  most  outrageous  manner  insulted  the  person  of  the 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  His  Czarish  Majesty,  Emperor  r»/»Qe«i 
*of  Qreat  Bussia,  Her  Majesty's  good  friend  and  ally  /  and  then  ^  J 
the  1st  section  enacts  that  <  all  actions  and  suits,  writs  and  processes 
commenced,  sued,  or  prosecuted  against  the  said  ambassador  shall  be 
null  and  void,'  &o*  Then  the  3rd  section  provides,  that  all  processes 
whereby  the  person  or  goods  of  a  minister  or  his  domestic  servant  may 
be  arrested  or  seized,  shall  be  void.  The  5th  section  shows  that  the 
legislature  had  an  exception  in  their  mind  which  would  apply  to  ministers 
who  entered  into  trade;  for  it  provides  that  no  person,  subject  as  a 
trader  to  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  who  should  put  himself  into  the  service  of 
any  foreign  minister,  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  The  Act  was 
held  to  apply  only  to  domestic  servants  whose  employment  required 
attendance  at  the  house  of  an  ambassador. — ^Wigmore  v.  Alvarez(a;)  and 
Evans  v.  Higg8.(y)  In  Novello  v.  Toogood,(«)  where  an  ambassador's 
servant  lived  in  a  house  away  from  the  ambassador's,  and  let  part  of  it 
in  lodgings,  it  was  held  that  his  goods  in  that  house,  not  being  necessary 
for  the  convenience  of  the  ambassador,  were  liable  to  be  distrained  for 
poor-rates. 

"  [Maule  J. — ( This  gentleman  is  not  a  servant  of  the  ambassador, 
but  a  minister  appointed  by  his  Sovereign.'] 

«  He  had  not  the  character  or  functions  of  a  minister,  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  ambassador.  He  ought,  at  all  events,  to  have  negatived 
in  his  affidavit  that  he  was  a  trader,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Hopkins 
V.  Dobeck(a)  and  Malachi  Caroline's  case.(6) 

«  [Willes,  for  the  defendant  Drouet,  intimated  that  he  did  not  claim 
protection  as  a  servant  of  the  ambassador,  but  as  a  public  minister.] 

<<  It  is  clear  that  the  defendant  as  a  director  of  this  company  was  a 
trader,  both  within  the  meaning  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  (Deacon  and  De 
Gex's  Bankruptcy,  vol.  i.  p.  40,)  and  under  the  Winding-up  Act.  In 
Be  the  Madrid  and  Valencia  Bailway  Company,  exparte  Jame8,(c)  a 
company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  railway  in  Spain,  with  a 
board  of  directors  both  in  Madrid  and  London,  the  affairs  of  which  were 
to  be  regulated  by  the  commercial  law  of  Spain,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  was  to  be  subscribed  by  English  shareholders,  was  held  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  Winding-up  Act  as  to  the  English  shareholders. 
Again,  even  though  the  Court  shoidd  be  of  opinion  that  this  action  will 


(x)  Fi 


!  Ton.  k  G.  694. 

FitEg.  200.  (y)  2  Sir.  797. 
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r*6SB1  °^^  ^^^  against  the  defendant  Droaet,  that  is  no  reason  for  setting 
I-  -I  '^aside  the  proceedings.  There  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that 
M.  Drouet's  person  or  property  is  in  danger.  In  Pilkington  ▼.  Stan- 
hope(<£)  the  Court  of  Chancery  ordered  a  hill  against  an  ambassador  to 
be  stayed  only  for  a  year  and  a  day,  unless  the  defendant  should  reftcm 
sooner.  Even  where  it  clearly  appears,  on  affidavit  in  an  action  of  debt, 
that  there  is  no  debt,  the  Court  will  not  stay  proceedings.  Smith  r, 
Curtis.(e)  Lastly,  the  defendant  Drouet,  by  entering  an  appearance, 
has  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

<<Byles,  Seij.,  appeared  for  the  defendant  Best,  and  objected  to  the 
striking  out  of  Drouet's  name. 

<<  Hannen  showed  cause  for  the  defendant  Sperling.  <M.  Drouet  is 
not  entitled  to  have  his  name  struck  out  in  this  action.  He  is  clearly 
liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  with  respect  to  matters  of  trade 
in  which  he  has  chosen  to  engage.  Martens,  in  his  <  Precis  du  Droit  de 
Gens,'  lib.  7|  c.  5,  s.  217,  expressly  confines  the  privilege  of  an  ambas- 
sador's goods  to  those  which  belong  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  ambassador, 
and  excepts  those  which  belong  to  him  in  any  other  quaJity.  Wheaton, 
in  the  <  Elements  of  International  Law,'  p.  8,  c.  1,  s.  16,  says  that  the 
«  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals  and  authorities 
does  not  apply  to  the  contentious  jurisdiction  which  may  be  conferred  on 
those  tribunals  by  the  minister  voluntarily  making  himself  a  party  to  a 
suit  at  law.'  So,  also,  in  lOiiber,  <  Droit  des  Gens,'  p.  2,  tit.  2,  s.  1, 
0.  8,  8.  210, — ^where  the  exception  of  goods  held  otherwise  than  in  the 
capacity  of  ambassador  is  also  recognized.  The  privilege  of  the  minister 
cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  represents.  Now, 
in  Calvin's  case,(/)  it  was  said  that  the  king  of  a  foreign  nation  who 
shall  have  come  into  England  shall  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  name  of 
king ;  and  the  case  of  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  t.  the  ^ng  of  Hano- 
ver,^  shows  that  a  foreign  Sovereign  may  be  sued  in  our  Courts. 
When  the  last-mentioned  case  was  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  question  was  not  determined,  but  Lorid  Brougham  and  Lord 
Campbell  seem  to  have  been  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  foreign  Sovereign 
may  be  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  this  country  with  respect  to  matters 
of  a  private  character.  The  case  of  Wadsworth  v.  the  Queen  of  Spain(A^ 
was  decided  in  favour  of  the  immunity  of  the  Queen,  on  the  ground 
that  the  debt  which  was  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  was  incurred  in 
r^ooj-y  ber  public  and  not  in  her  private  capacity.  The  statute  of  Anne 
I-  -i  *was  only  a  declarcUory  Act,  declaring  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
therefore  the  commentaries  of  the  foreign  jurists  are  authorities  upon 
the  question  in  this  country.  In  the  case  of  the  pririlege  of  peers, 
which  is  in  some  respects  analogous,  it  did  not  extend  to  exempt  them 
from  proceedings  by  original  writ  If  there  was  anything  in  this  case 
to  affect  the  validity  of  the  summons,  it  has  been  cured  by  pleading 
over. 

(d)  2  Vern.  317. 

(«)  2  Dowl.  P.  0.  223.  (/)  1  R«p.  156. 

Iff)  6  Bear.  1 ;  a.  c.  13  Law  J.  Rep.  (k.  s,)  Chanc.  107. 

(A)  20  Law  J.  Bep.  (k.  8,)  Q.  B.  4S8. 
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<<  Willesy  ia  tapport  of  the  rate. — « There  is  no  analogy  between  the 
prooeedings  of  foreign  Gonrts  ctd  fttndandam  juntdictianem  and  the 
prooeedings  in  thie  oonntry.  The  difierence  is  pointed  out  in  Story's 
*  Conflict  of  Laws,'  s.  546.  Yattel  does  not  in  reality  support  what 
Lord  Coke  says  in  the  4th  Institute.  He  discnsses  the  question,  and 
nays  that  the  exception  does  not  apply  to  debts  contracted  daring  the 
oontinnance  of  the  embassy.  M.  Dronet,  as  Secretary  of  Legation, 
appointed  by  his  Soyereign,  has  the  same  privilege  as  an  ambassador/ 
(Vattel.) 

<<[JerTis,  0.  J. — <We  are  bonnd  by  the  Law  of  Nations  on  that 
point  to  consider  him  as  a  privileged  person.'] 

<<  As  to  Calvin's  case,  Lord  Coke  is  only  speaking  of  titles  of  foreign 
nobles,  who  are  only  esqaires  here,  hot  he  adds  that  Baliol,  King  of 
Scotland,  was  a  king  in  England.  The  case  of  The  Dakeof  Bruns- 
wick V.  the  King  of  Hanover  was  a  case  of  a  family  compact ;  and  the 
peculiarity  of  it  was  that  the  defendant  was  both  a  foreign  Sovereign 
and  a  subject  of  this  country.  The  principle  which  governed  that  case 
18  not  applicable  here.  Nor  is  Wadsworth  v.  the  Queen  of  Spain  appli- 
cable. 

<<  [Jervis,  C.  J.*-<  The  foundation  of  an  ambassador's  privilege  seems 
to  be  that  he  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  still  abroad.  But  in  the  present  casCi 
M.  Drouet  has  attorned  to  the  jurisdiction.'] 

<<[Maule,  J.^-^  Suppose  a  foreign  Sovereign  in  this  country  were 
desirous  to  have  some  question  decided  by  the  Courts  of  this  kingdom, 
could  he  not  do  so  ?'] 

<<  The  jurists  lay  it  down  that,  as  the  privilege  of  the  ambassador  is 
the  privilege  of  his  Sovereign,  he  cannot  waive  it.  So  it  was  said  also 
in  Barbuit's  ctaeJt)  where  it  was  also  said  that  an  ambassador  does  not 
lose  his  privilege  oy  trading,  though  his  servant  would  do  so. 

<<  [Maule,  J. — <  That  means,  that  if  an  ambassador  should  become  a 
tallow-chandler,  he  shall  not  thereby  lose  the  privileges  of  an  ambas- 
sador ;  but  it  does  not  decide  that  he  cannot  appear.'] 

<<  Triquet  v.  Bath  shows  that  entering  an  appearance  is  no  waiver. 
The  principle  is,  that  a  public  minister  is  not  to  be  molested.  Now, 
issuing  a  writ  has  been  held  to  be  of  itself  a  molestation.  Gibbons  v* 
Vouillon.(*)  «  Cur.  adv.  vult. 

^ii  Judgment  was  now  delivered  as  follows : —  r«6SS1 

<<  Jervis,  C.  J.-^'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rule  in  this  case  L  J 
oaght  to  be  discharged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  defendant  M. 
Drouet  fills  the  office  of  a  public  minister,  such  as  the  privilege  con* 
tended  for  will  attach  to ;  and  I  think  it  equally  clear  that  if  the  privi- 
lege do  attach,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  attach  to  the  character  of  minister, 
it  is  not,  in  the  case  of  a  minister,  interfered  with  or  abandoned  by  the 
droumstance  of  trading,  as  it  would  be  if  the  claim  were  set  up  in 
respect  of  the  privileges  of  a  servant  of  the  ambassador,  under  the 
Btatute  of  Anne,    If  an  ambassador  or  minister  violate  the  character  in 


\% 


i)  Cas.  temp.  Talbot,  281. 
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which  he  is  delegated  to  this  country,  by  entering  into  commercial  trans- 
actions, that  raises  a  question  between  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent 
and  the  country  from  which  he  is  sent ;  but  he  does  not  thereby  lose  any 
privilege  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  the  privilege  being  a  general 
privilege,  and  the  limitation  attached  to  the  privilege,  by  reason  of 
trading,  being  confined  by  the  statute  of  Anne  to  the  case  of  servants  of 
the  ambassador, — ^who  may  lose  the  privilege.  I  am  reminded  that  the 
case  referred  to,  Barbuif  s  case,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot, 
is  an  authority  on  that  subject.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  applicant 
in  this  case  is  a  person  entitled  to  the  general  privilege,  which  he  has 
not  lost  by  any  trading  transactions  into  which  he  may  have  entered, — 
if  such  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court, — the  question  is, 
whether  he  is  entitled,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  the 
privilege  which  he  now  claims.  Now,  although  it  is  admitted  that  no 
process  against  person  or  goods  can  be  available  against  the  person  or 
goods  of  ar  embassador  or  minister,  no  case  has  been  cited  to  show  that 
an  application  like  this,  to  stay  all  the  proceedings  in  an  action  against 
such  a  person,  is  available  in  the  Courts  of  this  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  on  examination,  that  in  the  case  of  servants, — and  the 
same  principle  must  apply  with  reference  to  ministers, — ^the  practice  has 
been,  not  to  stay  all  proceedings,  but  to  relieve  the  person  of  the  servant 
from  the  vexation  of  service  of  process,  or  of  bail ;  and  the  applications 
have  hitherto  been, — as  far  as  I  can  understand  them, — where  the  party 
has  been  arrested,  to  discharge  him  from  the  arrest  on  entering  a  com- 
mon appearance.  The  case  of  Crosse  v.  Talbot(A  recognizes  the  old  prin- 
ciple. That  was  a  motion,  on  behalf  of  the  aefendant,  to  set  aside  a 
bidl-bond  given  upon  his  arrest,  and  that  common  bail  might  be  accepted 
for  him ;  and  he  obtained  a  rule  to  show  cause  :  and  the  rule  was  after- 
wards discharged,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  bring  himself  strictly 
within  the  privilege  as  the  servant  of  an  ambassador.  The  Court  held, 
r*6391  ^^^^  ^  ^^  privileged  he  ought  to  be  a  domestic  ^servant,  and 
L  J  really  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that  his  being  a 
mere  nominal  servant  was  not  sufficient.  The  reporter  adds,  <<  A  great 
many  cases  have  since  been  determined  upon  the  same  principle;  but  it 
was  in  those  cases  held  that  the  idea  of  a  domestic  servant  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  living  in  a  foreign  minister's  house  provided  he  was  a  real 
servant,  and  actually  performed  the  service.''  Therefore,  the  reporter 
states,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  a  great  many  cases  had  been  deter- 
mined on  that  kind  of  application,  which  was  not  to  stay  all  proceedings, 
but  to  discharge  a  bail-bond  on  entering  a  common  appearance,  so  as  to 
let  the  proceedings  go  on.  I  mention  this,  not  with  reference  to  the 
general  principle  of  the  case,  but  with  respect  to  the  form  of  application. 
No  case  has  been  produced  to  the  Court  of  an  application  where  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  defendant  has  not  been  interfered  with ;  and, 
further,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which,  an  action  having  been 
brought  against  several  defendants"— -after  the  case  has  advanced,  as  this 
has  done,  up  to  the  time  of  trial — ^it  has  been  allowed,  upon  the  appli- 

({)  8  Mod.  288. 
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cation  of  one  defendant,  to  stay  all  proceedings.  If  that  were  permitted| 
it  wonld  follow  that  all  the  other  defendants  having  been  pnt  to  consi- 
derable expense,  proceedings  would  have  to  be  begnn  de  novOf  and  what 
had  been  expended  in  the  progress  of  the  suit  wonld  become  utterly 
useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  applicv 
tion  haying  been  made.  Bat,  apart  from  the  form  of  this  motion,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  rule  should  be  discharged  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case.  It  is  an  action  against  four  defendants ;  the  writ  was  sued  put 
against  M.  Drouet,  as  one  of  four  joint  contractors.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  sue  them  all,  or  he 
wonld  have  been  subject  to  a  plea  in  abatement,  and  the  other  defendants 
would  have  contested  the  point  of  jurisdiction,  without  minding  whether 
Drouet  was  the  subject  of  the  suit  or  not.  The  writ  being  issued, 
nothing  is  done  to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  minister's  func- 
tions, or  with  his  comfort  or  dignity  in  this  country ;  but  knowing  or 
apprehending  that  a  writ  is  to  be  issued,  he  gives  instructions  to  an 
attorney  in  whom  he  has  confidence  to  write  to  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  to  ask  if  a  writ  is  to  be  issued,  and  if  it  is,  then  to  beg'  that  it 
may  be  sent  to  him.  He,  therefore,  soHcits  the  action  against  him ;  and 
voluntarily  entering  an  appearance,  he  voluntarily  submits  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  defendant  (Drouet)  cannot  now  be  allowed  to  complain  that 
a  suit  has  been  instituted  against  him. 

<<  <  It  is  contended,  and  perhaps  it  is  undoubted,  that  an  ambassador 
or  minister  has  a  privilege  from  suit,  or,  at  all  events,  from  such  suits  as 
ultimately  result  in  the  taking  of  his  person,  or  of  his  goods  necessary 
for  his  state  or  comfort ;  and  that  he  cannot  *be  compelled,  in  r*/Moi 
tnvitum  or  involuntarily,  to  enter  into  litigation  in  a  country  in  ^  J 
which  he  is  resident ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  all  the  foreign  Jurists,  that 
where  suits  can  be  founded  without  attacking  the  personal  liberty  or 
comfort,  or  interfering  with  the  personal  privileges  of  the  individual, 
they  may  proceed.  Various  passages  have  been  cited  to  show  that  in 
countries  where  the  Civil  Law  prevails,  and  where  jurisdiction  can  be 
founded  by  a  proceeding  in  rem  in  the  first  instance,  the  action  may  pro- 
ceed where  there  are  houses  or  land,  that  are  immovable,  and  may  be 
taken  to  found  the  jurisdiction.  All  movable  goods,  too,  which  are  un- 
connected with  the  comfort  or  dignity  of  the  minister  may  be  taken  for 
that  purpose.  When  we  consider  the  effect  of  sach  proceeding,  and  what 
may  be  done  in  such  case  by  a  minister  if  he  pleases,  there  seems  to  be 
little  distinction  between  that  proceeding  and  the  present;  because, 
although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  where  the  Civil  Law  prevails,  you  may 
proceed  by  attachment  or  writ,  and  incidentally  establish  the  means  of 
litigation  between  the  parties,  without  interfering  with  the  person  of  the 
defendant,  yet  if  the  defendant  choose,  either  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing his  goods,  or  of  investigating  the  question  in  dispute,  to  appear,  the 
suit,  which  was  originally  in  rem,  is  turned  into  one  in  personam  ;  aod 
it  is  a  daily  practice  in  Scotland,  that  goods,  which  were  originally  taken 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  founding  the  jurisdiction,  are  held  as  a  pledge 
or  security  for  the  fruits  of  the  judgment,  if  judgment  be  ultimately 
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obtained.  If,  therefore,  yoa  haye  a  right  ia  Holland  or  elsewhere,  by 
taking  goode,  to  found  jurisdiction,  and  a  minister  may  oome  in  if  he 
please,  and  torn  the  soit  into  a  suit  in  penonam^  he  could  not  then  ob- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  that  case  and  the  case  now  before  us,  where  the  writ 
was  not  eyen  served  upon  the  defendant,  and  where  no  step  was  taken  to 
interfere  with  his  person  or  to  disturb  his  comfort,  but  where  a  writ  was 
issued  to  which  he  voluntarily  appeared,  submitting  himself  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  I  am  not  affected  by  what  was  so  strongly  urged 
in  the  course  of  the  argument,  namely,  that  the  privOege,  being  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  Sovereign,  cannot  be  abandoned  by  the  minister^  becaiue 
when  the  authorities  referred  to  come  to  be  examined,  they  do  not  show 
that  a  minister  may  not  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  matter  in  dispute  investigated ;  but  that  the  sacred  charsoter 
of  the  person  of  the  ambassador  cannot  be  abandoned  by  his  own  volun- 
tary act,  and  that  by  interfering  with  his  person  or  taking  the  goods 
necessary  to  his  position,  you  interfere  with  the  privilege  of  his  master. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  here.  For  aught  that  appears  here,  M.  Droaet 
was  sued  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  liability  of  others,  be 
being  a  necessary  party  to  the  action.  If  he  had  not  chosen  to  take  tbe 
rinoAii  B^P  ^J  which  he  attorned  to  the  jurisdiction  *of  this  Court,  tbe 
L  J  case  might  have  gone  on  to  judgment,  and  nothing  might  have 
been  done  in  execution  to  affect  him.  If,  as  the  fruits  of  the  judgment, 
a  ca.  m.  otfi.fa.  had  been  issued  against  him,  then,  of  coarse,  the  sta- 
tute of  Anne  would  have  applied,  and  this  Court  would  have  interfered 
to  protect  him.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  under  these  circumstanceB, 
that  this  Court  ought  not  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  a  party  who  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction,  and,  in  fact,  courted  it.' 

<<  Maule,  J. — <  I  think,  on  the  ground  that  M.  Droaet  has  appeared  in 
this  action,  and  allowed  it  to  go  through  certain  stages,  this  application 
ought  to  fail.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  an  ambassador,  or  public 
minister — which  M.  Drouet  undoubtedly  is — is  so  far  protected  as  not 
to  be  liable  in  any  manner,  supposing  him  to  object  to  the  jurisdiction. 
That  question  is  not  decided  by  any  legal  determination  in  this  country, 
nor,  as  far  as  judicial  determinations  go,  do  we  find  it  so  determined 
elsewhere.  With  respect  to  mere  cases  in  which  a  special  application 
was  made  under  the  6th  section  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  they  were  cases 
in  which  servants  of  ambassadors  who  had  been  sued  and  arrested  were 
discharged  on  common  bail.  Now,  there  is  a  great  distinction  between 
an  ambassador  and  the  domestic  servant  of  an  ambassador*  The  ambas- 
sador has  a  privilege;  and  the  privilege  of  his  domestic  servant  is 
not  the  privilege  of  the  servant  himself,  but  of  the  ambassador,  and 
is  based  on  the  ground  that  the  arrest  of  the  domestic  servant  might 
interfere  with  the  comfort  or  state  of  the  ambassador.  Where  these 
are  not  interfered  with  at  all,  the  ambassador  is  not  interfered  with 
by  the  suit ;  and  the  servant  has  no  privilege  except  that  which  arises 
from  the  privilege  of  the  ambassador.  It  is  an  important  point,  and  one 
fit  to  be  very  gravely  considered  when  it  fairly  arises,  whether  an  ambas- 
sador is  liable  to  be  sued  by  process  not  affecting  his  person  or  his  goods. 
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whether  by  such  a  prooess  he  can  be  bronght,  nnwillinglj,  into  the 
Oourts  of  this  ooantry,  and  have  his  rights  detennined  on,  perhaps  even 
80  as  to  intafere  with  his  eomfort.  A  man  conld  not  stand  by  and  with- 
out oare  allow  a  snit  to  be  determined  on  which  the  decision  would  be 
binding  upon  him ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
privilege  of  the  ambassador  is  not  as  extensive  as  the  text  of  Blackstone 
alleges  it  to  be.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  that  point  in  the  pre* 
sent  case,  because,  whatever  the  extent  of  the  privilege  may  be,  I  think 
where  a  person  voluntarily  appears  in  an  aotion,  and  allows  it  to  go  on 
without  interposing,  to  an  advanced  stage,  and  where  there  has  been  no 
interference  with  his  person  or  property,  and  where  the  action  may  be 
carried  out  with  full  effect,  without  interfering  at  all  with  such  person, 
*— to  such  a  case  as  that,  I  think  we  should  do  wrong  to  extend  the  pri- 
vilege of  ambassadors.  I  therefore,  agree  with  my  Lord  Ohief  Justice, 
that  this  rule  should  be  discharged/ 

*"  Cresewell,  J. — <  I  agree  with  the  opinion  of  my  Brother  rmQ±o-\ 
Haule,  and  for  the  reasons  which  he  has  assigned/  L        J 

<<  Williams,  J.  concurred.  ^  Rule  discharged.'' 


No.  5. 

THS  BMPXBOB  OV  BRAZIL  V.  BOBINSON  AND  OTHBBfi.(m) 

'<  Mabtin  showed  cause  against  the  rule  nisi  obtained  by  W.  H. 
Watson,  for  compelling  the  plaintiff  to  find  security  for  costs,  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  resident  abroad.  He  cited  The  Duke  de  Mondelano 
V.  Christin.  That  was  an  application  to  compel  the  plaintiff  to  give 
security  for  costs.  He  was  the  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Spain.  There 
Lord  EUenborough  said-:-'  Considering  that  an  ambassador  is  the  imme- 
diate representative  of  the  crowned  head  whose  servant  he  is,  it  would 
hardly  be  respectful  in  the  first  instance  to  exact  such  a  security,  unless 
there  were  pregnant  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  necessary.'  The  ground 
therefore  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  that  case  proceeded  was, 
that  the  ambassador  was  the  representative  of  a  crowned  head.  The 
Court  would  not  compel  that  representative  to  find  security  for  oosts,  and 
therefore,  i  fortiori,  would  not  the  Court  compel  the  crowned  head  itself 
to  find  security  for  costs.     The  present  rule  must  therefore  de  discharged. 

<<  W.  H.  Watson,  in  support  oi  the  rule,  oontended  that  the  case  cited 
on  the  other  side  was  perfectly  distinguishable  from  the  present.  There 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  was  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
and  there  was  no  sn^^stion  iu  the  affidavits,  on  which  the  application 
was  founded,  that  the  plaintiff  was  about  to  remove  from  the  jurisdiction. 
Here,  however,  the  plaintiff  was  entirely  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  there- 
fore no  reason  existed  for  placing  him  in  a  better  situation  than  any  other 
plaintiff  who  was  resident  abroad. 

«  Williams,  J. — <  If  the  ambassador  could  not  be  compelled  to  find 
security  for  costs,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  compel  his  Sovereign  to  find 

(m)  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  v.  Robinson,  6  Dow.  622. 
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snoh  seoarity.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  I  am  anthorised  to  interfere  by 
oompelling  the  plaintiff  to  find  security  for  costs.  The  present  role  must 
therefore  be  discharged.  If  it  is  desired,  the  application  may  be  renewed 
in  the  foil  Goart/  u  Rale  discharged." 

r*6431  *"  ^'  ^*  ^^^on  afterwards  renewed  his  application  in  the  M 
L  J  Court,  and  stated  that  it  appeared  from  the  affidavits  on  which 
he  moved,  that  the  action  was  on  a  charter-party,  for  not  duly  delivering 
certain  wood  shipped  by  the  Emperor  from  Brazil  to  this  country.  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  therefore,  having  engaged  in  commerce,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  liabilities  as  any  other  commercial  person.  If  the  pro- 
ceeding had  been  in  respect  of  any  matter  connected  with  his  poMoal 
rank,  the  case  might  have  been  different. 

<<  Martin  showed  cause  in  the  first  instance,  and  again  cited  the  Doke 
de  Montellano  v.  Christin. 

<<  Lord  Denman,  C  J.-—'  I  think  that  the  case  cited  in  opposition  to 
this  application  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  present.  There,  the 
ambassador  was  in  this  country  merely  in  his  political  capacity,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  desirous  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try, or  going  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  Here,  however,  the  Emperor  appean 
to  have  engaged  in  a  commercial  transaction,  and  to  be  resident  out  of 
the  jurisdiction.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  exempting  him  from  the 
necessity  of  finding  security  for  costs,  to  which  any  other  person  bring- 
ing such  an  action  would  be  subjected.  The  present  rule  must  conse- 
quently be  made  absolute.' 

<<  Littledale,  J.,  Patteson,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  concurred. 

«  Bule  absolute." 


No.  6. 

LAW  or  UNITED  STATES  OE  NORTH  AMEBIOA.(n) 

u  §  1625.  Under  the  confederation,  an  exclusive  power  was  given  to 
Congress  of  <  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors.'  The  term  f  ambassa- 
dor,' strictly  construed,  (as  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the  second 
article  of  that  instrument,^  comprehends  the  highest  grade  only  of  public 
ministers  ;  and  excludes  those  grades  which  the  United  States  would  be 
most  likely  to  prefer  whenever  foreign  embassies  may  be  necessary.  But 
under  no  latitude  of  construction  could  the  term  <  ambassadors,'  compre- 
hend consuls.  Yet  it  was  found  necessary  by  Congress  to  employ  the 
inferior  grades  of  ministers,  and  to  send  and  receive  consuls.  It  is  true, 
r*fU41  ^^^^  ^^  mutual  appointment  of  consuls  might  have  *been  pro- 
L  J  yided  for  by  treaty ;  and  where  no  treaty  existed,  Congress  might 
perhaps  have  had  the  authority  under  the  ninth  article  of  the  confedera- 
tion, which  conferred  a  general  authority  to  appoint  officers  for  managing 
the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States.  But  the  admission  of  foreign 
consuls  into  the  United  States,  when  not  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  was 
nowhere  provided  for.     The  whole  subject  was  full  of  embarrassment 

(n)  Stoiy  on  the  CoDstitation  of  the  United  States,  (Amer.  2nd  Edit,)  toI.  ii. 
pp.  366,  et  $eq. 
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and  consiitaiional  donbis ;  and  the  provision  in  tlie  oonstitntion,  extend- 
ing the  appointment  to  other  pablie  ministers  and  consnlsy  as  well  as  to 
ambassadors^  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  confederation. 

<<  §  1560.  The  next  section  of  the  second  article  is :  <  He  Tthe  presi- 
dent) shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union^  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient  He  maj^  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them ;  and,  in  case  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ajonmment,  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper.  He  shall  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers.  He  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  Stotes.' 

«  §  1565.  The  next  power  is  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers.  This  has  been  already  incidentally  touched.  A  similar  power 
existed  under  the  confederation ;  but  it  was  confined  to  receiving  <  am- 
bassadors,' which  word,  in  a  strict  sence,  (as  has  been  already  stated,) 
comprehends  the  highest  grade  only  of  ministers,  and  not  those  of  an 
inferior  character.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  would  ordinarily 
prefer  the  employment  of  the  inferior  grades ;  and  therefore  the  descrip- 
tion is  properly  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  all  classes  of  ministers.  Why 
the  receiving  of  consuls  was  not  also  expressly  mentioned,  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  them  is  in  the  preceding  clause,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
especially  as  the  defect  of  the  confederation  on  this  head  was  fully  under- 
stood. The  power,  however,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  other  parts  of 
the  constitution ;  and  indeed  seems  a  general  incident  to  the  executive 
authority.  It  has  constantly  been  exercised  without  objection;  and 
foreign  consuls  have  never  been  allowed  to  discharge  any  functions  of 
office,  until  they  have  received  the  exequatur  of  the  pres«^  nt.  Consuls, 
indeed,  are  not  diplomatic  functionaries,  or  political  representatives  of  a 
foreign  nation;  but  are  treated  in  the  character  of  mere  commercial 
agents. 

<<  §  1568.  As  incidents  to  the  pdwer  to  receive  ambassadors  and  foreign 
ministers,  the  president  is  undeiitood  to  possess  the  power  to  refuse 
them,  and  to  dismiss  those  who,  having  been  received,  become  obnoxious 
to  censure,  or  unfit  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  by  their  improper  conduct, 
or  by  political  events.  While,  ^however,  they  are  permitted  to  r^oAP^-t 
remain  as  public  functionaries,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  imrou-  >-  -■ 
nities  and  rights  which  the  Law  of  Nations  has  provided  at  once  for  their 
dignity,  their  independence,  and  their  inviolability. 

«§  1569.  There  are  other  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the  executive 
department,  which  are  necessarily  implied  from  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tions which  are  confided  to  it.  Among  these  must  necessarily  be  in- 
cluded the  power  to  perform  them  without  any  obstruction  or  impediment 
whatsoever.  The  president  cannot,  therefore,  be  liable  to  arrest,  im- 
prisonment, or  detention,  while  he  is  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office;  and  for  this  purpose  his  person  must  be  deemed,  in  civil  cases 
at  least,  to  possess  an  official  inviolability.  In  the  exercise  of  his  politi- 
cal powers  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable  only  to 
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his  ooQDtry  and  to  his  own  oonaoienee.  His  dedsioii  in  relation  to 
these  powers  is  subject  to  no  control,  and  his  discretion,  when  exeroisedi 
is  condnsiTe.  Bat  he  has  no  anthority  to  oontrol  -other  officers  of  the 
OoTcmment  in  rehition  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  in 
oases  not  touching  his  political  powers. 

«  §  1658.  The  next  clause  extends  ihe  judicial  power  <  to  all  oases  affect' 
ing  ambassadorsi  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.'  The  propriety  of 
this  delegation  of  power  to  the  national  judiciary  will  scarcely  be  questioned 
by  any  persons,  who  have  duly  reflected  upon  the  subject.  There  an 
▼ariouB  grades  of  public  ministers,  from  ambassadors  (which  is  the  highest 
grade)  down  to  commcm  resident  ministers,  whose  rank,  and  diplomatie 
precedence,  and  authority,  are  well  known,  and  well  ascertained  in  the 
law  and  usages  of  nations.  But  whatever  may  be  their  relative  rank 
and  grade,  public  ministers  of  every  class  are  the  immediate  represeeta- 
iives  of  their  Sovereigns.  As  such  reiMPCsentatives,  they  owe  no  subjeo- 
lion  to  any  laws,  but  those  of  their  own  country,  any  more  than  their 
Sovereign ',  and  their  actions  are  not  generally  deemed  subject  to  the 
oontrol  of  the  private  law  of  that  State,  wherein  they  are  appointed  to 
reside.  He,  that  is  subject  to  the  coercion  of  laws,  is  necessarily  depend- 
ent on  that  Power,  by  whom  those  laws  were  made.  But  public  minis- 
ters ought,  in  order  to  perform  their  duties  to  their  own  Sovereign,  to 
be  independent  of  every  Power,  except  that  by  which  they  are  sent  i  and, 
of  consequence,  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  mere  municipal  law  of 
that  nation,  wherein  they  are  to  exercise  their  functions.  The  righte, 
the  powers,  the  duties,  and  the  privileges  of  public  ministers  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  determined,  not  by  any  municipal  constitutions,  but  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  which  is  equally  obligatory  i4K>n  all  Sot»> 
reigns  and  all  States.  What  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privi- 
leges are,  are  inquiries  properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nations,  and  need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  it  u  obvious,  that  eveiy 
^6461  4^^^^°'  ^^  *which  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges 
■-  -I  are  involved,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  peace, 
and  policy,  and  diplomacy  of  the  nation,  and  touches  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  ministers  concerned  so  deeply,  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  any  other  than  the 
highest  judicature  of  the  nation. 

«  §  1659.  It  is  most  fit,  that  this  judicature  should,  in  the  first  instanoe, 
have  original  jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  so  that,  if  it  should  not  be  exolu- 
aive,  it  might  at  least  be  directly  resorted  to,  when  the  delays  of  a  pro- 
crastinated controversy  in  inferior  tribunals  might  endanger  the  repose, 
or  the  interests  of  the  Government.  It  is  well  known,  that  an  arrest  of 
the  Russian  Ambassador  in  a  civil  suit  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  well  nigh  bringing  the  two  countries  into  open  hostilities; 
and  was  atoned  for  only  by  measures  which  have  been  deemed,  by  her 
own  writers,  humiliating.  On  that  occasion,  an  act  of  Parliament  wss 
passed,  which  made  it  highly  penal  to  arrest  any  ambassador,  or  his  do- 
mestic servants,  or  to  seise  or  distrain  his  goods ;  and  this  act  elegantly 
engrossed  and  illuminated,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  wsf 
sent  by  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  propitiate  the  offended  Cssr. 
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And  a  stotnte  to  the  like  effect  exists  in  the  criminal  code  established  by 
the  first  Congress,  nnder  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States. 

it  §  1660.  Consols,  indeed,  have  not  in  strictness  a  diplomatio  char- 
acter. They  are  deemed  as  mere  commercial  agents ;  and  therefore  par- 
take of  the  ordinary  character  of  such  agents ;  and  are  subject  to  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  countries  where  they  reside.  Yet,  as  they  are  the 
public  agents  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  often  entrusted 
with  the  performance  of  very  delicate  functions  of  State,  and  as  they 
might  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  being  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  inferior  tribunals,  state  and  national,  it  was  thought  highly  expe- 
dient to  extend  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  them 
also.  The  propriety  of  vesting  jurisdiction,  in  such  cases,  in  some  of 
the  national  Courts  seems  hardly  to  have  been  questioned  by  the  most 
sealous  opponents  of  the  Constitution.  And  in  esses  against  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  foreign  ministers,  and  consuls,  the  jurisdiction  has  been 
deemed  exclusive. 

<<  §  1661.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  this  clause,  extending 
jurisdiction  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls,  in- 
cludes cases  of  indictments  found  against  persons  for  offering  violence  to 
them,  contrary  to  the  statate  of  the  United  States  punishing  such  offence. 
And  it  has  been  held  that  it  does  not.  Such  indictments  are  mere  public 
prosecutions,  to  which  the  United  States  and  the  offender  only  are  parties ; 
and  which  are  conducted  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating their  own  laws  and  the  Law  of  Nations.  They  are  i-^imt-i 
^strictly,  therefore,  cases  affecting  the  United  States ;  and  the  >-  J 
minister  himself,  who  has  been  injured  by  the  offence,  has  no  concern  in 
the  event  of  the  prosecution,  or  the  costs  attending  it.  Indeed,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  case  affecting  an  ambassador,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  unless,  he  is  a  party  to  the  suit  on  record, 
or  is  directly  affected  and  bound  by  the  judgment. 

<<  §  1662.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  periiaps,  broad  enough 
to  cover  cases  where  he  is  not  a  party,  but  may  yet  be  affected  in  interest. 
This  peculiarity  in  the  language  has  been  taken  notice  of  in  a  recent 
case,  by  a  Supreme  Court.  <  If  a  suit  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minis- 
ter,' (said  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marriiall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,)  <  the  Supreme  Court  alone  has  original  jurisdiction ;  and  this  is 
ehown  on  the  record.  But,  suppose  a  suit  to  be  brought  which  affects 
ihe  interest  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  by  which  the  person  of  his  secretary 
<ur  of  his  servant,  is  arrested.  The  minister  does  not,  by  the  mere  arrest 
of  his  secretary,  or  his  servant,  become  a  party  to  this  suit ;  but  the 
actual  defendant  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  asserts  his 
privilege.  If  Uie  suit  affects  a  foreign  minister,  it  must  be  dismissed  £ 
not  because  he  is  a  party  to  it,  but  because  it  affects  him.  The  language 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  two  oases  is  different.  This  Court  can  take 
fiogniaanee  of  all  cases  <  affeoting*  foreign  ministers ;  and,  therefore,  juris- 
diction does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But  this 
language  changes,  when  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  States.  Why  this 
change  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  foreign  ministers,  it 
was  intended,  for  reasons  which  all  comprehend,  to  give  the  national 
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Courts  jurisdiotion  over  all  eases  by  which  they  were  in  any  maDoer 
affected.  In  ihe  case  of  States,  whose  immediate  or  remote  interests 
were  mixed  np  with  a  multitade  of  oases,  and  who  might  be  affected  in 
an  almost  infinite  Tariety  of  ways,  it  was  intended  to  give  jariadiotion  in 
those  cases  only  to  which  they  were  actual  parties.''' 


[*648]  •No.  7. 

DECISIONS   IN   THS  rBSNCH  COURTS. 

CbfMtt/,  when  Diplomatic  AgenL 

Tribunal  CivU  de  la  Seine  (J    Chamhre,) 

(Pz^idence  de  M.  Barbon.) 

Audience  du  1  Dicemhre, 

DROIT  INTERNATIONAL.— CONSUL  BTRANGER. — ^INYIOLABILITE  DIS 
AGEK8  DIPLOMATIQUS8.(o) 

Zfes  relations  intemationaJes  ne  peuvevU  etre  entravies  dans  un  inUrit 
privi. 

Le  dicret  du  13  ventose  an  iZ,  qui  consacre  FinviolahilitS  des  agens  dip' 
lomatiqueSy  if  applique  ct  tous  les  agens  diplamatiques  sans  distinction^ 
alars  mime  qu'il  t^agit  d^un  agent  diplomatique  non  ouxrddUe  en 
France^  et  qui  traverse  le  territoire  pour  se  rendre  d  sonposte. 

<<  Un  dicret  du  13  rentose  an  II.  garantit  en  principe  rinviolabilit^ 
des  agens  diplomatiques  sans  distinction.  Oependant  M.  Begley,  consul 
des  Etats-Unis  pr^  le  gouvemement  Sarde,  i  la  residence  de  Genes,  a 
^t^  arrets  derni^rement  a  Paris  au  moment  oil,  trayersant  cette  ville,  ii 
se  rendait  k  son  poste,  et  il  a  ^t^  incarc6r^  dans  la  maison  pour  dettes  en 
yerta  d'une  ordonnance  rendue  snr  la  requete  de  M.  Piedana,  cr^ncieijde 
M.  Begley.  Auz  termes  d'un  jugement  emportant  contndnte  par  coips, 
et  rendu  par  un  tribunal  des  Etats-Unis,  M.  Begley  demandait  aujoord'- 
hui  sa  mise  en  liberty  en  se  pr^yalant  desa  quality  d'agent  diplomatique. 

<<  M*  Dubrena,  ayocat  de  M.  Begley,  a  pr^tendu,  en  inyoquant  la  loi 
du  13  yentose  an  II.,  que  la  quality  d'agent  diplomatique  qui  appartient 
h  M.  Begley  aurait  dH  le  mettre  H  I'abri  d'une  arrestation,  car  cette 
quality,  ins^arable  de  la  personne,  la  suit  dans  tous  les  lieux  oil  elle 
r6nde,  et  memo  dans  le  pays  ou  I'agent  n'est  pas  accr^it6  et  oii  il  n'ez- 
erce  pas  ses  fonctions.  L'ayooat  ^tablissait  la  quality  d'agent  diploma- 
tique de  M.  Begley  en  lisant  une  lettre  de  M.  le  ministre  des  affaires 
^trang^res  adress^  h,  M.  le  procurcurdu  Boi,  et  dans  laquelle,  protestant 
centre  I'arrestation  et  I'incarc^ration  de  M.  Begley,  il  reconnait  h  H. 
Begley  la  quality  de  consul  des  Etats-Unis  k  (}enes. 

[*6491      "  ^*  Baroche,  au  nom  de  M.  Piddana,  cr6ancier  incarceratenr, 
J  *a  soutenu  que  le  dtoet  du  13  niyose  an  II.  ne  pouyait  s'appli- 
quer  qu'aux  agens  diplomatiques  accr^t^s  en  France,  et  non  auz  ageos 

(o)  Qazette  des  Tribonauz,  December  2,  1840.    Namto  4756. 
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Bans  oaraot^re  offioiel  qai  penvent  traverser  le  (erritoire.  H  a  soatena, 
en  seoond  lieu,  qu'ttn  oodbuI,  oomme  M.  Begley  pr^nd  Tetre  ne  saurait 
etre  oonsid^^  oomme  on  agent  diplomatique  inviolable  auz  termes  da 
d^cret  de  nivose  an  II.  II  ajoutait  que  le  pasaeport  d^liyr^  a  M.  Begley 
ne  lui  aocordait  d'autre  iitre  que  celui  de  citoyen  des  Etata-Unis. 

«  Le  Tribunaly  sur  lea  concluaions  oonformes  de  M.  Tavocat  do  Boi, 
Gk)uiny  a  pronone^  en  ces  termes  :-* 

^<  *  Attendu  que  lea  relations  Internationales  ne  sauraient  etre  entrav^s 
dans  un  int^ret  priy^ ; 

<<  <  Attendu  que  sous  la  denomination  g^u^rale  d'agens  diplomatiques 
se  trouvent  oompris  tons  les  agens  ayant  caractdre  offioiel  ^man^  d'un 
Bouverain  Stranger  pour  servir  d'interm^iaire  dans  les  relations  de  nation 
a  nation ; 

it  I  Attendu  que  Begley,  en  reproduisant  une  lettre  du  miniature  des 
affaires  ^trangdres  de  France,  qui  lui  reoonnait  la  quality  de  consul  dea 
Etats-Unis  k  Qenes  et  de  porteur  de  d^peohes  diplomatiques,  justifie 
Buffisamment  de  sa  quality  d'agent  diplomatique ; 

<<  c  En  oe  qui  touche  la  demande  afin  d'ez^ution  provisoire  du  present 
jugement ; 

<<  <  Attendu  que  Vez^cution  proyisoire  doit  etre  fondee  par  un  titre; 

it  i  Attendu  que  Begley,  en  justifiant  de  sa  quality  d'agent  diplomati- 
que qui  seule  doit  faire  ordonner  sa  mise  en  liberty,  justifie  du  seul  titre 
qui  puisse  etre  ezig^  en  pareille  mati^re ; 

<<  <  Ordonne  la  mise  en  liberty  de  Begley,  et  I'ex^cution  provisoire  da 
jugement  sur  minute  et  avant  Tenregistrement/  ** 


Wife  of  Ambcusador. 

Chur  SotfoU  de  Paris  (llire  Chambre.) 

(Pr^idence  de  H.  Simonnean.) 

Audience  du  21  AadL 

AMBA88AI>BICB.^~IMMUNITB8    Dl     L'AMBASSADSUB. — ^ACTION    PSB80K- 
NELLS. — INOOMPSTXNOB  DBS  TEIBUNAUX  raAN9AIB.(j>) 

1^  La  femme  d^un  amboModeur  jouU-eUe  des  immunitdt  attachies  i  la 
pertonne  de  Vamhauadeur  et  d  Vkdiel  de  Vamhassade  t    (Oui.) 

2^  Le$  personnes  quijouiuent  de  ces  immunitSs  peuvent-eUes  y  renoncer^ 
et  peuUon  exciper  contre  eUes  d^actes  gui  impliqueraient  cette  renonci' 
ation.    (Non.) 

*<<  Que  la  femme  d'un  ambassadeur  jouisse  des  immunity  r*6501 
attachies  k  la  personne  de  son  mari,  c'est  ce  qui  ne  pent  etre  I-  J 
douteuz,  car  les  immunity  oouvrant  toutes  les  personnes  de  la  suite  de 
I'ambassadeur  et  qui  habitent  Fhotel  de  Fambassade,  k  plus  forte  raison 
doivent-elles  prot^er  la  femme  et  les  enfans  de  celui-ci.  Mais  ce  qui 
faisait  difficult^  dans  Fesp^e,  c'^tait,  d'une  part,  que  la  Baronne  de 

{p)  Gazette  des  TribnnaaZy  August  22, 1841.    Nam^ro  4982. 
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Pappenheim  n'babiterait  pas  Fhfttel  de  rambaaaade,  oirconstanoe  que  la 
Tribunal  de  commeroe  avait  oonsid^r^e  oomme  6tablie  et  qu'il  ayait  tis^ 
dans  son  jugement;  et,  d'aatre  part,  qne  la  Baronne  de  Pappenheim 
arait  form6  opposition  an  jngement  qoi  Tayaii  condamn^  an  paiement 
des  iraitds  et  ayait  elle-meme  oit^  son  adversaire  devant  le  Tribanal, 
d'oii  Fon  tirait  oontre  elle  la  oons^nenoe  qn'elle  en  ayait  reoonnn  la 
oomp^tence. 

<<  Mais  snr  le  premier  point,  le  fait  de  Thabitation  s^par6e  de  la 
Baronne  de  Pappenheim  fQt-il  justifi^,  ne  la  priyait  pas  da  droit  de 
tirer  les  cons^nences  r^enltant  de  son  domioile  de  droit  k  I'hStel  de 
rambassade,  la  femme  ne  ponvant  avoir  d'antre  domioile  que  celni  de 
aon  man. 

<<  Bur  le  second  point,  la  citation  par  elle  donn^  devant  le  Triba&al 
de  Commeroe  ponr  voir  stataer  snr  I'opposition  par  elle  form^  an  jage- 
ment  an  fond,  6tait  d'autant  moins  une  reconnaissance  de  la  comp^noe 
da  Tribunal,  qu'en  memo  temps  appel  6tait  inteijet^  par  elle  da  juge- 
ment sur  la  competence. 

<'  La  Coar  a  prononc^  en  oes  termes. 

« <  La  Cour, 

<<  <  Gonsid^rant  que  le  Baron  de  Pappenheim  est  ministre  du  Grand 
Duo  de  Hesse-Darmstadt,  r^idant  en  France ;  qu'&  oe  titre  il  jouit  des 
immunity  accords  par  le  droit  international  auz  minisfcres  des  pais- 
aances  fitrang^rs ;  que  la  Baronne  de  Pappenheim,  sa  femme,  jouit  des 
memes  immunit^s  i  que  ces  immunites  sent  d'ordre  public ;  que  ceax 
qui  en  jouissent  comme  reprdsentant  leur  gouvemement  ne  peuvent  y 
renoncer,  et  qu'on  ne  pent  exciper  centre  euz  d'aucun  aote  par  lequel  ils 
auraient  consenti  k  s'en  depouiller ; 

'<  <  Qa'ainsi  le  Tribunal  de  Commerce  6tatt  incompetent  pour  connaitre 
d'une  action  personnelle  dirig^e  centre  la  Baronne  de  Pappenheim ;  qae 
oette  incompetence  etant  d'ordre  public,  elle  pent  etre  proposee  en  tout 
etat  de  cause,  et  ne  saurait  etre  couverte  par  le  consentement  que  I'appe- 
lante  aurait  donne  a  plaider  devant  le  Tribunal ; 

<<  <  AnnuUe  le  jugement  comme  incompetemment  renda/ 

"  (Plaidans  :  Mm  Devesvres,  pour  la  Baronne  de  Pappenheim,  appe- 
lante,  et  Maud'heuz  pour  Tircin,  int. — Conclusions  conformes  de  H. 
Berville,  premier  avooat-general.'') 
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♦APPENDIX  TI.    (Paqi  258.    Ss.  olxii.  oclx.)      [*651] 

€N>N8irLS. 

No.  1. 

Treaty  respecting  OomuUj  between  the  United  States  of  North  America 
and  France  [lAth  N&oember^  1788.) 

Convention  entre  le  Roi  Tris-Chritien  et  le$  Euue-Unie  de  VAmiriqae^ 
A  Veffet  de  determiner  et  fixer  les/onctioru  et  prdrogatives  de$  OonsuU 
et  Vice-Consuls  respecti/Sj  signie  i  VersaiHes  le  14  Novembrej  1788.(^) 

Sa  Majesty  le  Roi  Trte-Chr^tien,  et  lea  Etats-Unis  de  rAmeriqae^ 
e'dtant  accord^  mataellement  par  rarticle  XXIX.  da  traits  d'amitii  e% 
de  oommeroe  ooncla  entr'enz^  la  liberty  de  tenir  dans  lean  Etats  et  porta 
reapectifsy  des  Consuls  et  Vtce*  Consuls,  agens  et  commiBsairea,  et  votdant 
en  oona^k^nenoe  determiner  et  fixer,  d'une  manidre  reoiproqne  et  per* 
manentey  les/onctions  et  prerogatives  des  Consuls  et  Vice- Consuls  qa'Ua 
ont  jage  conyenablea  d'^tablir  de  pref^renee,  Sa  Majeatd  Trda-Ohrdtienne 
a  nomm^  le  Sieur  Comte  de  Montmorin  de  St.  Herent,  Mareohal  de  aes 
campa  et  arm^a,  oheyalier  de  aea  ordrea  et  de  la  toiaon  d'or,  aon  oon- 
aeiller  en  tona  aea  conaeila,  miniatre  et  aeor^taire  d'Etat  et  de  aea  oom- 
maDdemena  et  fiaaQcea,  ajant  le  d^partement  dea  affairea  ^trangdrea ;  et 
lea  Etata-Unia  ont  nomme  le  Sienr  Thomaa  Jefferaon,  citojen  dea  Etata- 
Unia  de  FAm^rique,  et  leur  miniatre  pl^nipotentiarie  anprte  da  Boi, 
leaqnela,  aprte  a'etre  commnniqa^  leara  pleinpoavoira  reapeotifa^  aont 
eonvenn  de  ce  qui  aoit  :— 

Article  I. 

<<  Lea  CoTmils  et  Vtce- Consuls  nommea  par  le  Roi  Trda-Chr^tien  et  lea 
Etata-Unia  aeront  tenaa  de  pr^enter  leara  proviaiona  aelon  la  forme  qai 
ae  troavera  ^tablie  reapeotivement  par  le  Roi  Trds-Chr6tien  dana  aea 
Etata,  et  par  le  Congr^a  dana  lea  Etata-Unia.  On  lear  d^livrera  aana 
ancnna  fraiz  Yeocequaiur  n^eaaaire  ft  I'ezeroioe  de  leara  fonotiona,  et  ear 
I'ezhibition  qn'ila  aeront  da  ditezeqaatar;  lea  goayemenra,  commandanai 
chefa  de  jaaticOi  lea  corpa  tribonanz  oa  aatrea  officiera  ajant  aatorit6 
dana  lea  porta  et  lieaz  de  leara  oonanlata  lea  7  feront  joair  aaaaitdt  et 
aana  difficalt^  dea  pr^^minencea,  aatorit^^  et  privildgea  aocord^a  r^cipro* 
qnementy  aana  qa'ila  puiaaent  ^iger  dea  *dit8  Conaala  et  Vice-  rcggoi 
Gonanla  anoan  droit  aoaa  aaoan  pr^tezte  qnelconqne.  ^        -^ 

Article  II. 

<<  Lea  Conaala  et  Yice-Conanla  et  lea  peraonnea  attache  k  leara  fono- 
tiona,  aavoir,  leara  cbanceliera  et  aecr^tairea,  joniront  d'ane  pleine  et 
enti^re  immunitd  pour  lear  ohancellerie  et  lea  papiera  qai  7  aeront 
renferm6s.  Ila  aeront  ezemta  de  toat  aervice  peraonnel,  logiament  dea 
gena  de  gaerre,  milicCi  gaet,  garde,  tatelle,  caratelle,  ainai  qae  de  toaa 

{q)  Mirau,  toI.  U.  pp.  330-7 
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droits^  taxes,  impositions  et  charges  quelconqaes,  k  Tezception  sealement 
des  biens  meubles  et  immeables  dont  ils  seraient  propri^taireB  on  posses- 
sears,  lesqaels  seront  assujettis  aax  taxes  imposes  sar  ceux  de  tons 
aatres  particuliers,  et  ft  tons  4gards  ils  demeareront  sujets  aax  loiz  da 
pays  comme  les  nationaax.  Ceux  de  dits  Gonsals  et  Yice-Consals  qui 
feront  le  commerce  seroDt  respeotivemeDt  assajettis,  k  toutes  les  taxes, 
charges  et  impositions  etablies  sur  les  aatres  n^gocians.  lis  placeront 
sar  la  porte  ext6rieare  de  lears  maisons  les  armes  de  lear  soaverain,  saDS 
qae  cette  marqae  distinctive  paisse  donner  aax  dites  maisons  le  droit 
d'asile,  soit  ponr  des  personnes,  soit  ponr  des  effets  qaelconqnes. 

Article  III. 

"  Les  Consnls  et  Yice-Consals  respectifs  poarront  ^tablir  des  agent 
dans  les  diffdrens  ports  et  lienx  de  lears  departemens  oil  le  besoin 
I'exigera ;  oes  agens  poarront  etre  choisis  parmi  les  ndgocians  nationaax 
on  Strangers,  et  manis  de  la  commission  de  Fan  des  dits  Gonsals.  Ila 
se  renfermeront  respectivement  k  rendre  aax  commergans,  navigatean 
et  b&timens  respectifs  teas  les  services  possibles,  et  k  informer  le  Consol 
le  pins  proche  des  besoins  des  dits  commergans,  navigatenrs  et  batimens, 
sans  qae  les  dits  agens  paissent  antrement  participer  aax  immanites, 
droits  et  privildges  attribn^  aax  Consals  et  Yice-Consals,  et  sans  poavoir, 
soas  aacan  pretexte  qae  ce  soit,  exiger  aacan  droit  on  emolument  qael- 
conque  des  dits  commergans. 

Article  lY. 

«  Les  Consals  et  Yice-Consals  respectifs  poarront  dtablir  nne  chanceU 
lerie  ou  seront  deposes  les  deliberations,  actes  et  proc^nres  consnlaires, 
ainsi  qae  les  testamens,  obligations,  contrats  et  aatres  actes  fiuts  par  les 
nationaax  oa  entr'eax,  et  les  effets  d^laiss^  par  mort  on  saav^s  des 
nanfrages.  lis  poarront  en  cons^nence  commettre  ft  Texercice  de  la 
dite  chancellerie  des  personnes  capables,  les  recevoir,  lear  faire  preter 
serment,  lear  donner  la  garde  da  89eaa  et  le  droit  de  scelier  les  commis- 
sions, jagemens  et  aatres  actes  consnlaires,  ftinsi  d'y  remplir  les  fonctions 
de  notaire  et  greffier  da  consalat. 

Article  Y. 
"  Les  Consals  et  Yice-Consals  respectifs  aaront  le  droit  excludf  de 
T'fi'Sm  ^^^^^^  dans  lear  chancellerie,  on  k  bord  des  bfttimens,  'les 
I-  J  didarations  et  tout  let  autret  actet  que  let  capitaines,  patrons, 
dquipaget,  poMogert  et  nigociant  de  leur  nation  voudront  y  patter  mime 
leur  testament  et  aatres  dispositions  de  derni^re  volonte,  et  les  dispositions 
des  dits  actes  duement  legalises  par  les  dits  Consals  oa  Yice-Consals,  et 
manis  dn  sgean  de  lear  consalat,  feront  foi  en  jnstice  comme  le  feraieot 
les  originanx  dans  toas  les  tribananx  des  Etats  da  Roi  Tr^s-Chr^tien  et 
des  Etats-Unis.  lis  aaront  anssi,  et  exclasivement,  en  cas  d'abseooe 
d'ex^ntear  testamentaire,  cnratear  ou  h^ritiers  legitimes,  le  droit  de 
faire  Tinventaire,  la  liqaidation,  et  de  proc^der  k  la  vente  des  effets 
mobiliers  de  la  succession  des  sujets  ou  citoyens  de  leur  nation  qui 
viendront  k  mourir  dans  I'^tendue  de  leur  consnlat.     lis  y  proc6deroDt 
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aT60  rassiatance  de  deux  D^gooianB  de  leur  dite  nation^  on  i  lear  d^faat, 
de  toat  aatre  h  lenr  ohoiz,  et  feront  d^poser  dans  leur  ohancellerie  Its 
effets  et  papiers  des  dites  saccessions,  sans  qa'aacaQs  offioiers  militaires, 
de  jnstioe,  on  de  polioe  da  pays^  puissent  les  7  troabler^  ni  y  intervenir 
de  qaelqae  mani^re  qae  ce  soit;  mais  les  dits  Gonsnls  et  Yice-CoDsuls 
ne  pourront  faire  la  d61ivrance  des  saocessions  et  de  leur  produit  auz 
heritiers  l^gitimed,  ou  &  leurs  mandataires^  qu'apr^s  avoir  fait  acquitter 
toutes  les  dettes  que  les  daunts  auront  pu  avoir  contraot^s  dans  le  pays, 
i  I'effet  de  quoi  les  creanciers  auront  droit  de  saisir  les  dits  e£fets  dans 
leurs  mains,  de  m§me  que  dans  oelles  de  tout  autre  individu  quelconque, 
3t  en  poursuiyre  la  rente  jusqu'au  payement  de  ce  qui  leur  sera  l^gi- 
dmement  dCl,  lorsque  les  dettes  n'aurontSt^  contraotto  par  jngement,  par 
aote  ou  par  billet  dont  la  signature  sera  reconnue,  le  payementne  pourra 
en  etre  ordonnd  qu'en  foumissant  par  le  creancier  caution  su&ante  et 
domicili^e  de  rendre  les  sommes  induement  peryues,  principal,  int^rets  et 
fraiz ;  lesquelles  cautions  oependant  demeureront  duement  d^oharg^s 
apr^s  une  annSe,  en  terns  de  paiz,  et  deux,  en  tems  de  guerre,  si  la 
demande  en  d^harge  ne  pent  etre  formee  avant  ces  deiais  centre  les 
hSritiers  qui  se  pr^senteront.  Et  afin  de  ne  pas  faire  injustement 
attendre  auz  heritiers  les  effets  du  d^funt,  les  Consuls  et  Yioe-Consuls 
feront  annoncer  sa  mort  dans  quelqu'une  des  gazettes  qui  se  pablient 
dans  r^tendue  de  leur  consulat,  et  qu'ils  retiendront  les  dits  effets  sous 
leurs  mains  pendant  quatre  mois,  pour  r^pondre  ii  toutes  les  demandes 
qui  se  pr^enteront :  et  ils  seront  tenus,  apr^s  ce  delai  de  d^livrer  auz 
heritiers  I'exc^iant  du  montant  des  demandes  qui  auront  M  formes. 

Article  VI. 

«  Les  Consuls  et  Yice- Consuls  respectifs  recevront  les  d^larations,  pro- 
testations et  rapports  de  tons  capitaines  et  patrons  de  leur  nation  respec- 
tive pour  raison  (Tavaries  essuy^s  fl  la  mer,  et  les  capitaines  et  patrons 
remettront  dans  la  chancellerie  des  dits  Consuls  et  Yice-Consuls  les  actes 
qu'ils  auront  fait  dans  d'autres  Sports  pour  accidens  qui  leur  seront  r^oe^-i 
arrives  pendant  leur  voyage.  Si  un  sujet  du  Boi  Tr^s-Chr6tien  et  I-  J 
un  habitant  des  Etats-Unis,  ou  un  Stranger,  sent  int^ress^s  dans  la  dite 
oargaison,  I'avarie  sera  regime  par  les  tribunaux  du  pays,  et  non  par  les 
Consuls  et  Yice-Consuls,  mais  lorsqu'il  n'y  aura  d'int^ressls  que  les 
SQJets  ou  citoyens  deleur  propre  nation,  les  Consuls  ou  les  Yice-Consuls 
respectifs  nommeront  des  ezperts  pour  r^gler  les  dommages  et  avaries. 

Article  YII. 

''  Dans  le  cas  ou,  par  tempete  ou  autres  accidens,  des  vaisseauz  ou 
batimens  Frangais  6choueront  sur  les  cotes  des  Etats-Unis,  et  des  vais- 
seauz et  batimens,  des  Etats-Unis  ^houeront  sur  les  cotes  des  Etats  de  Sa 
Majesty  Tr5s-Chr6tienne,  le  Consul  ou  le  Yice-Consul,  le  plus  proche  du 
lieu  du  naufrage,  pourra  faire  tout  ce  qu'il  jugera  convenable,  tant  pour 
sauver  le  dit  vaisseau  ou  batiment,  son  chargement  et  appartenances,  que 
pour  le  magazinage  et  la  siiretS  des  effets  sauv^  et  marchandises.  II 
pourra  en  faire  I'inventaire,  sans  qu'aucuns  officiers  militaires,  des  douanes, 
do  justice  ou  de  police  du  pays,  pubsent  s'y  immiscer  autrement  que  pour 
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&eiliter  anz  OoDsuls  et  Yioe-OoiiBaby  oapitaine  et  ^aipage  da 
nanfrag^  oa  6ofaoa^y  tooB  lea  secoura  et  fitvean  qa'ils  lour  demanderoDt, 
0oit  poor  la  o^l^rit^  et  la  sClret^  da  aaav^tage  et  dea  effets  aaay^s,  edt 
poar  ^viter  toos  d^sordres.  Poar  pr^venir  meme  toote  espdoe  de  ooniit 
et  de  diBcaBrion  dans  lea  dits  oaa  de  naafrage,  il  a  6t^  oonvena  qae  lon- 
qa'il  ne  se  troavera  pas  de  Oonsal  ob  Yiee-OoDBol  poar  fidre  tra?aiUer  aa 
Baav6tage,  oa  qae  la  r^idence  da  dit  Gonsol  oa  Yioe-Goiisaly  qai  ne  ae 
troayera  pas  sar  le  liea  da  naafrage,  sera  plas  ^oign6e  da  dit  liea  quo 
eelle  da  joge  territorial  oomp^tent,  oe  dernier  fera  proo^er  sar  le  ohamp 
avee  toate  la  o4Urit6,  la  aftret^  et  les  prtouitions  preflorites  par  lea  loix 
respectiveB,  saaf  aa  dit  jago  territorial  k  ae  letirer,  le  Gonaol  oa  Yioe- 
Gonaol  lai  fera  remboaraer  les  fraix,  aina  qae  oeoz  da  saav^age.  Lea 
marohandiaes  et  eSetm  saar^a  deyront  etre  d^pos^a  k  la  doaane  oa  aotre 
liea  de  afiret^  les  plas  prochain  avee  Finventaire  qai  en  aara  6t4  dresa^ 
par  le  Consal  oa  Yice-Gonaal,  oa  en  lear  absenoe  par  le  jage  qai  en  aara 
oonna  poar  lea  dits  effets  et  marohandisea  etre  enanite  d^livr^  aprds  Is 
pr^l^yement  des  fraiz,  et  sans  forme  de  proote;  anz  propri^taires^  qai, 
mania  de  la  mainley^e  da  Conaal  oa  Yioe-Gonanl  le  plus  proohe^  les  r^ 
olameront  par  enz-memes,  oa  par  lears  mandatiures  soit  poar  r^zporter 
les  marohandisesi  et  dans  ce  cas  oelles  ne  payeront  aaoane  espdoe  de 
droits  de  sortie,  soit  poar  les  rendre  dans  le  pays,  si  elles  n'y  sont  pas  prohi- 
b^ ;  et  dans  oe  dernier  oas  les  dites  marchandises  se  troayant  ayarito, 
on  leur  aocordera  nne  moderation  sar  les  droits  d'entr^,  proportionn^ 
aa  dommage  souffert,  leqael  sera  oonstat^  par  le  procds  yerbal  dre8s6  lors 
da  nanfrage  oa  T^hoaement 

[*656]  *Artiole  YIIL 

'<  Les  Consnls  oa  Yice-Consnls  ezeroeront  la  police  sar  toas  les  bftti- 
mens  de  lears  nations  respectiyes,  et  anront  hi,  bord  des  dits  batimens  tout 
poayoir  et  juridiction  en  matidre  ciyile  dans  toates  les  discassions  qui 
pourront  y  soryenir ;  ib  anront  nne  enti^re  inspection  aor  lea  dits  b^*^ 
mens,  leara  ^uipagea  et  lea  changemena  et  remplacemena  k  y  faire,  poor 
qael  effet  ila  pourront  se  transporter  a  bord  des  dits  b&timens  toates  les 
fois  qa'ils  le  jugeront  n^easaire ;  bien  entenda  que  lea  fonctions  ci-des*- 
BUS  ^nonc^es  seront  concentr^es  dans  Tint^riear  des  batimens,  et  qu'ellea 
ne  pourront  ayoir  lieu  dans  ancan  oas  qui  aara  quelqae  rapport  ayeo  la 
police  des  ports  oik  les  dits  bSitimens  ae  troayeront. 

Article  IX. 

« Lea  Conaula  et  Vice-Consula  pourront  faire  arriter  lea  oapitainea, 
officiers,  mariniera,  matelots  et  toutes  autres  personnes  faisant  partie 
des  equipages  des  b&.timens  de  leurs  nations  respectiyes  qui  auraieot 
Msertd  des  dits  bS.timen8,  pour  les  reoyoyer  et  fure  transporter  bora  da 
pays.  Auquel  effet  les  dits  Consuls  et  Yice-Consals  s'adresaeront  aaz 
tribunauz,  jr^-Jies  et  officiers  competens  et  leur  feront,  par  4orit,.la  demands 
des  dits  d(  v^eurs,  en  justifiant  par  Texbibition  des  r^gitres  da  batiment 
ou  role  d'^^aipage,  que  ces  bommes  faisaient  partie  des  susdits  ^oi- 
pages.  Et  aur  cette  demande,  ainai  jaatifiee,  aauf  toutefoia  la  preuve 
oontraire,  Textradition  ne  pourra  etre  refua^,  et  il  sera  donn6  toote  aide 
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et  asflistanoe  aax  dito  Oontols  et  Vice-Ooiisiils  pour  la  reoherohe,  taiaie 
et  arrestolion  des  Bosdite  d^flertenrsi  lesqnels  seront  m^me  d^teoas  t% 
gard^  dans  les  prisons  da  pays,  k  lent  r^qnisitioa  et  i  lears  fraiz,  jus^ 
qa'k  ce  qa'ils  aient  troay6  oocasion  de  les  renyojer.  Mais  s'ils  n'^taient 
renyoy^es  dans  le  d^lai  de  trois  mois,  k  compter  da  joar  de  lear  arret| 
ils  seront  ^largis,  et  ne  poarront  plas  Stre  arrets  poor  la  meme  oaose. 

Article  X. 

"  Dans  le  cas  ou  les  sajeU  on  citoyens  nsapeotifs  aaront  oommis  qoaL 
qae  crime  oa  in/rctctdon  dfi  la  (ranquillili  pMique^  Us  seront  josiioiables 
des  juges  da  pays. 

Article  XI. 

"  Lorsqae  lea  diUcoupdbles  seront  partie  de  Viquipage  de  I'an  des  bftti- 
mens  de  lear  nation,  et  se  seront  retirds  d  bord  des  diu  navires,  ils  poar- 
ront y  etre  saisis  et  arretes  par  I'ordre  des  jages  territoriaax :  ceax-ci  en 
pr^yiendront  le  Consal  oa  Vice-Consul,  leqael  poarra  se  rendre  k  bord. 
s'il  le  jage  k  propos :  mais  oette  pr^yenanoe  ne  poarra  en  aocan  cas  xe- 
tarder  I'ex^ation  de  I'ordre  dont  il  est  question.  Les  personnes  arrSttes 
ne  poarront  ensuite  etre  mises  en  libert^  qu'aprds  que  le  Consal  r^e^ea-i 
on  Yice-Consul  en  'I'aura  ^t^  pr^yenu,  et  elles  lui  seront  remises,  ^  J 
s'il  le  requiert,  pour  etre  reconduites  sur  les  b&timens  ou  elles  auront  6t6 
arretes  ou  autres  de  leurs  nation,  et  etre  renyoy^es  hors  da  pays. 

Article  XII. 

<<  Tons  diffirens  et  procis  entre  le  sujets  du  Boi  Tr&s-Chr6tien  dans 
les  Etats-Unis,  ou  entre  les  citoyens  des  Etats-Unis  dans  les  Etats 
da  Boi  Tr^8-Chr6tien,  et  notammeot  toutes  les  discussions  relatiyes  aux 
aalaires  et  conditions  des  engagemens  des  Equipages  des  b&timens  re- 
spectifs,  et  tons  diffSrens  de  quelque  nature  qu'ils  soient,  qui  pourraient 
s'eleyer  entre  les  hommes  des  dits  ^uipages,  ou  entre  qnelques  uns  d'eax 
et  leurs  eapitaines,  ou  entre  les  capitaines  de  diyers  b&timens  nationaux, 
seroni  terminds  par  les  Consuls  et  Vtce-Constds  respectifs,  soit  par  an 
renyoi  par  deyant  des  arbitres,  soit  par  un  jugement  sommaire,  et  sans 
fraix.  Ancun  officier  territorial,  ciyil  ou  militaire,  ne  pourra  y  interyenir, 
on  prendre  une  part  quelconqne  k  1' affaire,  et  les  appels  de  dits  jugemens 
eonsulaires  seront  port^s  deyant  les  tribunaux  de  France  ou  des  Etats- 
Unis  qui  doiyent  on  connaitre. 

Article  XIII. 

«  Uutilit^  g^^rale  du  commerce  ayant  fait  ^blir  dans  les  Etats  da 
Boi  Tr^Chr^tien  des  tribunaux  et  des  formes  particulidres  pour  aoo4I6rer 
la  d^sision  des  affaires  de  commerce,  les  n^ooians  des  Etats-Unis  jouiront 
da  b^n^fice  de  oes  teblissemens  et  le  Crongr^s  des  Etats- Unis  pouryoira 
de  la  manidre  la  plus  conforme  k  ses  loix,  k  I'^tablissement  des  adyan- 
tages  ^uiyalens  en  fayeur  des  n^gocians  Franyais  pour  la  pi  r  >te  expe- 
dition et  dteision  des  affaires  de  la  memo  nature.  ,,.y 

Article  XIV. 

"Les  sujets  du  Boi  Tr^a-Chr^tien  et  lea  oitoyens  des  Etats-Unis,  qui 
DxoxMBSB,  1866.— 31 
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JQstifieroni  antheotiqiiemeDt  Sfcre  dn  corps  do  h  nation  respeotive,  joui- 
ront  en  congruence  de  Pexemium  de  tatU  9ervice  permmnd  duu  le  liea 
de  leur  ^tabliflsement 

Article  XV. 

<<  8i  qudqu'auire  nation  acqniert,  en  verta  d'nne  convention  quelcon- 
que,  nn  traxtementpltu/avortxble  relativement  anz  pr^miences,  pouToin, 
antorit^  et  privileges  consnlairee,  lea  Gonenls  et  Yice-Gonsuls  da  Roi 
Trte-ChrMen  on  des  Etats-Unis  rdcCproquemeni  y  parHciperont,  auz 
termes  etipal^  par  lea  articles  IT.,  III.  et  lY.  da  traits  d'amiti^  et  de 
commerce  concla  entre  le  Boi  Tr^Chr^tien  et  les  Etats-Unis. 

Article  XVI. 
«  La  pr^nte  convention  anra  son  plein  e£Pet  pendant  Veqxice  de  dome 
r#f^^71  ^^  ^  compter  da  jonr  de  I'^hange  des  ratifications,  ^lesqnelles 
L        -i  seront  donnas  en  bonne  forme  et  6chang^s  de  part  et  d'autre 
dans  I'espace  d'nn  an,  on  pins  tdt  si  faire  se  pent. 

(<En  foi  de  qnoi,  noas  Ministres  Plenipotentiaires  avons  sigD^  la 
pr^sente  convention,  et  7  avons  fait  apposer  le  cachet  de  nos  armes. 
<<  Fait  k  YersaiUeSf  le  14  Novembre,  mil  sept  cent  qnatre-vingt-huit 
"  (L.  8.)    Le  Gomte  de  Montmorin  de  St  Herent. 
«(L.  8.)    Th.  Jefferson." 
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Spain. — Ordonnance  regpeeting  Foreign  ConsuU, 

Ordonnance  de  S.  M,  Catholigue  relative  aux   ConmU  et  Vice' Consult 
Strangers  en  Espagne,  puhlide  a  Madrid  le  8  Mai^  1827.(r) 

«  Art.  I.  Ancnn  consul  ou  vice-consul  Stranger  ne  pourra  ezercer  dans 
le  port  d'Espagne  de  sa  residencci  aucun  acte  de  juridiction,  attendn  que 
oe  droit  appartient  aux  autorit^  locales,  desquelles  ils  redameront  au 
besoin  la  protection  qu'on  doit  leur  accorder  d'apr^s  la  loi. 

'<  Art.  II.  Aucun  consul  ou  vice-consul  Stranger  ne  sera  empech^  par 
les  autorit^  locales  de  recevoir  et  Ugaliser  des  protestations  d'avarie  et 
antres  documens  extra-judiciaires  qui  appartiennent  h,  son  emploi|  lors- 
qu'ils  4maneront  des  sujets  de  sa  nation. 

<<  Art.  III.  Dans  les  afiiidres  contentieuses  et  dans  toutes  les  autres 
ou  ils  auront  h,  soUiciter  le  pouvoir  coercitif  des  autorit^  locales,  ou  il 
fkudra  employer  quelques  formalit^s  judioiaires,  la  repr^entation  des 
consuls  et  vice-consuls  Strangers  se  bomera  uniquement  ^  celle  de  simples 
agens  des  sujets  de  leurs  nations  respectives. 

<<  Art.  IV.  Les  autorit^  locales  abr^geront,  autant  que  cela  sera  com- 
patible avec  la  droite  administration  de  la  justice,  le  conrs  jadiciaire  et 
la  conclusion  des  procte  et  des  contestations  qui  s'^l^verout  parmi  les 
sujets  des  autres  nations,  afin  de  leur  6viter  les  prejudices,  que  les  lenteurs 
pourroient  apporter. 

(f)  MinuSi  vol.  il.,  Appendix,  app.  360-1. 
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'<  Art.  y.  Lea  autorit^  obsenreront  tr^a-exaotement  lea  traiUa  et  lea 
ooDYentiona  en  yigaeur  entre  I'Eapagne  et  lea  aatrea  nationa,  r^tgso-i 
*relativement  anz  demandea  et  droits  d^daita  par  lea  anjeta  ^  -I 
dtrangera. 

«  Art.  YI.  La  jaridiction  particalidre  qae  lea  aatorit^  localea  exeroeront 
dana  eea  caa  aera  exactement  r^l6e  aur  la  loi  Q,  da  titre  11.^  livre  6^  de 
la  Noviaaima  Reoopilacion. 

'<  Art.  YIL  Lea  oonaala  et  Tioe-oonaala  etrangera  joniront  en  Bapagne 
da  earaot^re  et  dela  eonaideration  pabliqae  qae  Tear  aaaigne  la  mdme  loi. 

<' Art.  YIII.  Enooarront  le  m^oontentement  da  Roi  lea  aatorit^  qai, 
par  lear  omiaaion  et  lear  negligence,  donneroient  lien  k  ce  qa'on  intro- 
dniae  le  moindre  abaa,  aoit  en  tolerant  aax  oonaala  oa  yioe-oonaala  la 
latitade  qa'ila  n'anroient  paa  dana  leara  fonotiona  priyativeay  aoit  en 
d^poaillant  lea  Tribanaax  de  oellea  qai  lear  appartiennent,  an  pr^jadice 
da  poavoir  aapreme  da  Boi  notre  Seignear  et  de  la  jaridiction  qa'il  a 
daignS  lear  d^^gaer. 


«  Madrid  le  8  Jfat\  1827. 


«Sign4:  Louis-Lopez  Ballxsteros.'' 
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Pnitsian  Rescript,  relating  to  (he  Authority  of  English  Conndi  in 
matters  of  Sea  Protests  of  English  Subjects, 

^'K.  Preaaa.  Reaoript  Tom  28  Aagaat,  1834|  betreffend  die  Be- 
fagniaa  der  Engliaohen  Conaaln  aar  Aafnahme  von 
See-Proteaten.(«) 

<<'Dem  Koniglichen  Kommerz-  and  Admiralitata-Kollegium  wird 
in  Bezug  anf  die  in  deaaen  Bericht  vom  27  Mai  d.  J.  begatachtete 
Frage: 

'<In  wiefem  don  Engliachen  Eonaaln  in  Fallen,  wo  ea  nnr 

aaf  daa  Intereaae  Engliaoher  Unterthanen  ankommt, 

die  Aafnahme  yon  Seeproteaten  za  geatatten  iat  7 

von  dem   Justizminiateri    im    EinverBtandniaae  mit  den   Koniglichen 

Miniaterien  fiir  die  Oeaetzreviaion,  ao  wie  der  Finanzen  nad  der  aaawar- 

tigen  Angelegenheiten  Naohatehendea  hierdarch  eroffnet 

«  i  Ea  nnterliegt  keinem  Bedenken,  daaa  nach  den  Ghrnndsatzen  dea 
Volkerrechta  diejenigen  Bechte,  welohe  den  in  England  angeatellten 
Preaaaischen  Conaaln  dieaaeita  verliehen  and  ihnen  von  der  Engliaohen 
Regiernng  zageatanden  worden  aind,  aaoh  den  in  Preoaaen  fangirenden 
Engliachen  Conaaln  von  Prenaaiacher  *Seite  bewilligt  werden  r^Q^g^^ 
mtiaaen.  Yon  dieaem  Geaichtapankte  aaagegangen  kommt  ea  I-  J 
lediglich  aaf  die  Unteranchang  der  Frage  an  :  «  Welohe  Befngniaae  in 
Betreff  der  Seeproteate  den  Preaaaiaohea  Conaaln  nach  den 
fiir  aie  gegebenen  apeoiellen  Yerordnangen  zoatehen?'' 

<<  <  Daa  Conanlata-Beglement  vom  18  September,  1796,  hat  in  dieaer 
Beziehnng  anadriicklich  Folgendea  featgeaetzt : 

(•}  MiroBS,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  pp.  360-0. 
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<<<(!)  Bei  HaTarie  oder  kleioeo  Seesohiden  boU  der  CodboI  die 
am  Schiffe  vorgefallenen  Sohaden  nod  die  iiim  Beaten  der  Reiie,  des 
Bhiffs  and  der  Ladang  verwendeten  Eoateo  Tertfciren.  Inabeaondere 
BoU  er  hierza  bei  kleinen  oder  ordentlichen  and  bei  particalaren 
Havarien  verpflichtet  Bein,  inaofem  bei  diesen  der  Sehaden  nieht  in's 
GhtMBe  geht. 

« <  (2)  Was  aber  grosse  gemeinschaftliche  oder  aoBBerordentliohe 
Havanen  betriffit,  so  gilt  far  dieae,  bo  wie  far  Strandangen,  bei  welehen  eia 
Sohiffverungliickt,  dasjenige,  waa  bereitB  in  der  ABBeenranz-OrdnangTom 
18  Febrnar,  1766,  dahin  feetgesetzt  iat ;  <<  daaa  die  Ton  Schiffen  erlittenen 
Sohaden  am  Orte,  wo  das  Ungliiok  aich  sngetragen,  von  knnsterfiahre&en 
Taxatoren  oder  in  deren  Ermangelnng  Ton  glanbhaften  MaDnem 
gewiirdigt  werden,  dieae  aber  ifare  Taze  avor  der  Ortaobrigkeit  oder  Yor 
Notar  and  Zeagen  oder  aacb  vor  dem  Conaal  beBchwdren,  daas 
geborgene  Waaren  ebenmassig  von  einer  der  namlichen  Behorden  tazirt 
werden,  and  dass  die  Schiffer  nach  einem  nnterwegs  in  einem  Nothfalie 
zar  Rettung  des  Schiffes  gethanen  Seewnrf  dem  Oonaal  den  Schadea 
and  den  Betrag  der  geworfenen  Qiiter  nebst  der  ganaen  Bewandniss  des 
Nothfallea  genan  and  amBtaDdlich  angeben  sollen.'' 

« ( Nach  diesen  Bestimmnngen  erscheint  ea  nicht  zweifelhaft,  dass 
den  Preassischen  Conaaln  das  Recht  zasteht,  Seeproteste  nnd 
damit  verkniipfte  Tazen  anfzanehmen,  nnd  awar  ohne  Riicksicht  daranfi 
ob  an  ihren  Besidenzorten  Seegerichte  yorhanden  aind  oder  nicht 

<<  <  AUein  in  Ansehnng  des  Strandangsfalles  wird  im  §  3,  sab.  A  des 
Gonsnlats-ReglementB  nooh  besonders  disponirt : 
«  Derselbe  (der  C  o  n  8  a  1)  hat  aach  dafar  za  aorgen,  daaa  von  der 
dortigen  Obrigkeit,  oder.  Falls  sioh  dieaelbe  etwa  damit 
nicht  befassen  solltei  von  ihm  selbst,  nicht  allein  dem  Sohi£kr 
and  dem  Schiffsvolk  eine  solenne  Erklarung  oder  Deposition  von  alien 
and  jeden  Umstanden  des  TJngliicksfallea  abgenommen,  and  aolche 
gebiihrend  protokollirt,  sondern  aach  iiber  AlleS;  was  geborgen  ist,  eia 
genaa  riohtiges  Inventarinm  anfgenommen  werde.'' 

a  (  Ans  den  Worten  :  von  der  Obrigkeit,  oder,  Falls  sich 
dieselbe  damit  nicht  befassen  solltCi  von  ihm  aelbst, 
konnte  man  die  Folgernng  ziehen,  dass  die  Befugniss  der  Consnln  zar 
Aofaahme  von  Seeprotesten  and  den  damit  zasammenhangenden  Akten 
r^({(\0^  ^^^  ^^^^  eintretCi  wean  Seegerichte  nicht  vorhanden  ^aind,  and 
L  -I  dass  daher  die  allegirten  Vorsohriften  des  A.  L.  B.  so  wie  des 
Gonsulats-Beglements  iiberhaapt  die  Seegerichte  als  die  zar  Aafnahrae 
der  in  Bede  stehenden  Yerhandlnngen  eigentlich  ansschlieaslich 
competente  Behorde  constitnirten,  and  die  Con&oln  nar  eveBtoaliter 
an  deren  Stelle  setzten. 

« <  Allein  abgesehen  davon,  dass  diese  Aaslegang  dem  deatlichea 
Wortsinn  jener  Allegate  nicht  entsprechen  wiirde,  so  ist  aach  sa  erwagen, 
dass  das  Consnlats-Reglement  nicht  sowohl  die  Befugnisae,  als  die 
Yerpflichtangen  der  Consalo  hat  festsetzea  woUen. 

«  ( Es  folgt  daher  ans  den  Worten : 
Der  Consal  soil  daf ur  sorgen,  dass  von  der  Orts-Obrigkeit  oder. 
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Falls  dieselbe  sioh  nioht  damitz  zn  befassen  pflegte,  vonihmBelbst, 
eine  solenne  Deposition  der  Schiffsleule  aofgenommen  werde, 

<<  *  Nichts  weiter,  als  dass  der  Consul  nicht  absolat,  sondern  nnr  in 
Ermangelnng  von  Seegerichten  verpfliohtet  sey,  eine  Erklaning 
der  Scbiftmannsohaft  iiber  den  Strandungsfall  aofsunebmen.  Bine 
aolobe  bedingte  Yerpfliobtung  der  Consnln  znr  Anfnabme  der  in 
Bede  stebenden  Akte  scbliesst  nicbt  aus^  dass  dieBefngniss  hiena 
nnbedingt  sey;  sie  modificirt  diese  Befngniss  nur  insofem,  als 
demrafolge  der  Consul  die  Schiffer,  welcbe  siob  an  die  Seegericbte 
irenden  woUen,  nicht  notbigen  kann,  die  Erklarung  iiber  die  Umstande 
der  Strandung  yor  ih  m  abzugeben. 

<<<Hierzu  kommt  nun  nocb,  dass  das  A.  L.  B.  hinsichtlicb  der 
Assecuranz-  und  Havarie-Ghesetze  fast  ^nzlicb  der  Hayarie-Ordnung 
yom  18  Februar,  1766^  gdfolgt  ist,  wie  sich  dies  tbeils  aus  dem  Entwurf 
mm  A.  L.  B.  Th.  I.  Abtb.  11.  Tit.  III.  Abschn.  9,  S.  208,  ergiebt, 
tbeils  aucb  scbon  daraus  beryorgeht,  dass  sebr  yiele  (insbesondere  aber 
die  bier  einscblagenden)  Bestimmungen  der  Hayarie-Ordnung  fast 
wortlich  in  das  A.  L.  B.  iibergegangen  sind  (of.  §§  197,  231,  folg. 
Hayar.-Ordn.)  Dass  aber  aucb  das  Consulats-Beglement  in  Ansebung 
der  Hayarien  yon  den  Dispositionen  der  Hayarie-Ordnung  nicht  hat 
abweiohen  woUen,  ist  nm  deswillen  unzweifelbaft,  well  dasselbe  ausdriiok- 
liofa  sagt,  das  in  Betreff  der  grossen  gemeinschaftliohen  oder  ausserord- 
entlichen  Hayarie  die  Vorscbriften  der  Hayarie-Ordnung 
gelten  soUten.  Die  letzteren  stimmen  nun  mit  den  Dispositionen  des 
A.  L.  B.  wie  erwahnt,  yollkommen  iiberein,  und  beschranken  insbe- 
sondere die  Befugniss  des  Consuls  zur  Aufnahme  yon  Seeprotesten  nioht 
auf  den  Fall,  dass  keine  Seegericbte  zuganglich  sejn  sollten. 

<<  <  Wenn  aber  biernaoh  anzunehmen  ist,  dass  den  Preuesiachen 
Consnln  im  Auslande  und  also  aucb  in  England  ein  unbedingtes 
Becht  zttsteht,  Seeproteste  Preussiscber  Sobiffer  aufzunehmen,  so  kann 
aucb  nach  dem  oben  aufgestellen  Grundsatze  des  Yolkerrechts  r^c^gi-i 
*den  Engliscben  Consnln  in  Prenssen  eine  gleiche  Befugniss  in  ■-  J 
Ansebung  Englisoher  Schiffer  nioht  yersagt  werden. 

<<<In  Gemassbeit  yorstehender  Entwickelung  ist  yon  dem  Herrn 
Minister  der  auswartigen  Angelegenheiten  nnterm  23.  d.  M.  eine  Note 
an  den  Konigl.  Grossbritannischen  Gesandten  hierselbst  erlassen,  und 
darin  namentlich  auf  die  Folgerungen  naher  hingewiesen  worden,  welohe 
siob  daraus  ergeben,  dass  das  qn.  Becht  der  Engliscben  Consuln  zur 
Aufnahme  gUltiger  Seeproteste,  wie  scbon  in  der  obigen  Frage  selbst 
angedeutet  ist,  auf  diejenigen  Falle  besohrankt  bleiben  muss,  in  welchen 
der  Seeprotest  yon  dem  Capitain  eines  Engliscben  Schiffes  eingelegt  wird 
und  nnr  Englbhche  Unterthanen  dabei  betheiligt  sind.' 

<<Yerg).  y.  Kamptz  Jabrbiioher  fiir  die  Preussische  Gsetsgebungi 
Beobtswissenscbaft  und  Bechtsyerwaltung.     Band  44,  S.  75. 

<<Allgemeines  Landreoht  fur  die  Preussisohen  8taateii| 
TheilII.,Tit.  8,§1843.'' 
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No.  4. 

Greece-^  Consular  Regulations. 

Babon  Di  Hartbns  is  of  opinion  that  the  jadicial  fnnctions  of  the 
Consul  are  very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Begulations  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ureece.(<) 

'<  Les  narires  Grecs  entr^  dans  un  port  stranger  ne  penvent  etre  in- 
ddflbiment  oonsid^^  comme  lienz  ^trangers^  et  la  protection  qai  leur  est 
aocordee  ne  saarait  dessaisir  la  jaridiotion  territoriale  pour  tout  oe  qui 
tonche  Tint^ret  de  FEtat  dans  les  ports  duquel  ils  se  trouvent. 

<<  Admis  dans  un  port  Granger,  ces  nayires  sont  done  soumis  aux  lois 
de  police  qui  r^issent  le  lieu  oii  ils  sont  regus ;  et  les  gens  de  leurs  ^ai- 
pages  sont  6galement  justiciables  des  tribunauz  du  pays  pour  les  d^lits 
qu'ils  y  oommettraient,  memo  t  bord|  envers  des  personnes  itrangires  d 
Pdguipage,  ainsi  que  pour  les  conventions  civiles  qu'ils  pourraient  con- 
traoter  envers  elles. 

"  Cependant  il  est  de  droit  oommun,  ind^pendamment  des  traits  par- 
ticuliers  et  sans  qu'ils  soient  necessaires,  que  toutes  les  discussions  rela- 
tives aux  salaires  et  oonditions  d'engagement  des  gens  de  mer,  et  toutes 
r*6621  ^^^  contestations  entre  les  gens  de  I'^uipage,  *ou  entre  eux  et 
L-  -J  leurs  oapicaines,  ou  entre  les  capitaines  de  divers  batiments  nation- 
auxy  soient  terminus  par  les  consuls. 

<<  n  est  Element  reconnn  que  la  juridiction  territoriale  n'est  pas  com- 
p^tente  k,  I'^rd  des  dllits  qui  se  commettent  d  hord  entre  hommes  de 
Tiquipage  ;  et  que  dans  ce  cas,  oomme  il  s'agit  de  la  discipline  int^rieure 
du  naviro;  I'autorit^  locale  ne  doit  pas  s'ing^rer^  toutes  les  fois  que  son 
secours  n'est  pas  r^lam^;  ou  que  la  tranquillity  du  port  n'est  pas  compro- 
mise ^ce  principe  est  ^galement  reconnu  en  France  par  une  d^ision  du 
conseil  d'Etat,  approuyte  le  20  Novembre^  1806^  et  par  une  ordonnanoe 
du  29  Octobre,  1833.) 

'<  Lea  consuls  connaissent  done  de  tons  les  diff§rends  surycnus,  dans  le 
ressort  de  leur  d^partement,  entre  les  capitainesi  matelots  et  autres  indi- 
vidus  embarqu^s  sur  les  navires  de  commerce  de  leurs  pays,  sauf  aux 
consuls  h,  permettre  aux  plaignants  de  recourir  k  qui  il  appartiendra, 
suivant  les  circonstances,  dans  le  cas  ou  ils  ne  pourraient  rendre  justice 
par  eux-memes. 

<<  Les  consuls  ne  peuvent  juger  d^finitivement  en  mati^re  criminelle 
que  les  affaires  ou  il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  de  prononcer  des  peines  afflictives, 

"  Les  peines  de  simple  correction  seront  prononc^es  par  eux  oonfonn6- 
ment  aux  lois  sur  la  police  de  la  navigation.  Mais  s'il  s'agissait  d'un 
crime  ou  d^lit  oommis  par  quelques  gens  de  mer,  oii  il  pent  §choir  des 
peines  qui,  suivant  les  lois  de  la  police  sur  la  navigation,  sont  oenstei 
afflictives,  les  inculp^  seraient  arrSt^s  et  renvoy^s  en  Qrdce  par  le  pre- 
mier batiment  Oreo,  etc.  L'inculp^,  dans  ce  cas,  serait  aooompagn^ 
d'une  exp^ition  des  pieces  de  la  proc^ure,  adress^  k  I'autorit^  Oreoqae 
du  lien  de  la  destination. 

(0  De  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatiqiie,  t.  i.  pp.  245-6,  n. 
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'<  Si  le  pi^rena  s'est  enfai  da  navire,  son  arrestation  d^nitivo  et  sa 
ddtentioQ  sont  dee  aotes  de  poavoir  qui  ne  peuYent  Stre  ex^utds  que  par 
lea  agents  de  I'antorit^  locale.  Dans  oette  circonstance  le  consul  trans- 
met  sa  demande  par  6orit  anz  officiers  comp^tents,  qui,  apr^  avoir  pr6- 
yena  la  jostioei  lai  donneront  aide  ponr  faire  les  reoherches  n^cessaires 
ei  op^rer  Tarrestation  de  I'inculp^  d'apr^s  les  formes  Stabiles  dans  le  lieu 
on  prescrites  par  les  traits. 

<<  Lea  consuls  ezeroent  amicMement  la  juridletion  snr  les  n^gooiants  et 
entre  nationanz. 

<<  La  juridletion  commerciale  des  consuls,  pour  causes  ^trang^res  k  la 
criminality  sera  r^gl^  d'apr^  le  code  de  commerce  Fran^ais,  admis  en 
Qrhee." 


*No.  5.  I 

DSOISIONS  IN  THB  TBXIfOH  OOUBTS. 
Tribunal  Oivil  de  la  Seine  {IV^  Chamhre.) 
(Pr^sidenee  de  H.  Perrot  de  Gh^Eelles.) 
Audience  du  4  AadL 

00M8UL    ITBANGBB. — ^ABBISTATION    PBOVISOIBB. — SAI8IB    OONSBBYAo 

TOIBB.(tt) 

<<  M.  LK  CoMTB  d'Abaumza,  Marquis  de  Fuente  Hermosa,  Consul  de 
rUraguay,  habite,  depuis  plusieurs  anuses,  la  France  en  cette  quality, 
et  s'y  est  mari4 

<<  n  est  poursuiyi  par  M.  Abrassart,  marchand  de  meubles,  pour  une 
or^ance  s'^leyant  fl  plus  de  6,000  fr. 

<<  M.  Abrassart,  se  fondant  sur  les  dispositions  de  la  loi  de  1832,  rela- 
tive k  la  contrainte  par  corps  h  regard  des  Strangers,  a  obtenu  de  M.  le 
president  du  Tribunal  une  ordonnance,  en  vertne  de  laquelle  il  a  fait 
arreter  et  incarcerer  son  d^biteur. 

«  M.  d'Abaunsa  a  form4  une  demande  en  main-levde  de  I'dorou,  et  la 
4®  Chambre  avait  k  statuer  sur  le  m^rite  de  cette  demande. 

"  M®  Jules  Favre  s'est  presents  pour  la  soutenir  dans  Tint^ret  de  M. 
d'Abaunza, 

« 11  a  d^velopp^  k  cet  effet  plusieurs  moyens  :— 

<<  1«  M.  d' Abaunza,  comme  consul^  est  inviolablei  et  ne  pent  etre  sou- 
mis  k  la  contrainte  par  corps. 

<<  2®  II  est  etranger  sans  doute,  mais,  depuis  plusieurs  annees  il  a  dtabli 
son  domicile  en  France,  et  c'est  seulement  k  I'^tranger  non  domicilie  que 
s'applique  la  loi  de  1832. 

<<8*  On  ne  pent  I'assimiler  k  un  d6biteur  forain,  et  dds-lors,  une  saisie 
conservatoire  ne  ponvait  etre  pratique  k  son  prejudice. 

<<  M*  Bochety  avooat  de  M.  Abrassart,  a  combattu  ces  divers  mojens. 

(tt)  Gazette  des  Tribanaax,  Augast  6, 1842.    Kam^ro  4Y83. 
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<<  II  B  soutenu,  en  premier  lieu,  qu'il  fallidty  qaant  h  rinyiolabilit^  de 
la  perfionne,  diatiDgaer  enfcre  lea  ambasaadeura  et  lea  oonsals :  les  premiers 
aeab  aoni  inTiolablea  qaand  ila  oQt  M  regua  et  acor^it^,  lea  aeooads  ne 
le  aoiit  paa. 

ti  En  aeoond  lieu^  poor  etre  afiRranohi  de  la  oontrainte  par  co^  retraa- 
ger  doit  avoir  obtena  dn  goaremement  raaloriaation  d'itablir  eon  domi- 
cile en  France. 

r*AfUl  *^'En  iroiai^me  lien^  le  debitenr  ^^nger,  qni  pent  d'ttoe 
L  J  moment  h,  Tantre  quitter  le  aol  qa'il  habite  ponr  transporter  sa 
r^aiidenoe  ailleurs,  eat  an  veritable  debitenr  forain,  et  comme  tel  soamis 
a»  diapositiona  de  Fartiole  822,  da  Code  de  procedure  civile. 

<<  M.  le  anb^titnt  Meynard  de  Frank,  reprodoit  et  diacate  avec  m^thode 
et  clart^  lea  divera  argumens  dee  parties. 

«  S'appuyant  de  Taatoritd  de  Merlin  et  de  oelle  de  la  jnriapradenoe, 
11  a  fait  reaaortir  la  di£f<§renoe  de  position  qni  exiate  entre  lea  ambassa- 
dears,  ministres,  envoj^,  r^idens,  obargea  d'affaires,  et  lea  oonsnla. 

it  i  Lq9  consuls  des  nations  ^trang^res,'  a  dit  ce  magistrat,  <  aont  en 
France  oe  qa'ila  aont  dans  toaa  lea  Etata  de  TEurope,  des  protecteurs, 
quelquefoia  jngea  de  marchanda  de  leur  nation,  d' ordinaire  meme  dea 
marchanda  que  Ton  envoie  non  poor  repr^ienter  lear  prince  aupr^s  d'une 
autre  Puiasance  souveraine,  maia  pour  prot^ger  leurs  compatriotes  en  ce 
qui  regarde  le  n^goce,  aouvent  aussi  pour  connaitre  et  decider  dea  diffe- 
rends  qui  penvent  a'^lever  entre  eux  an  aujet  de  oea  aortea  d'affairea. 

« <I1  n'y  a  paa  de  consuls,  meme  panui  ceux  d  qui  des  traits  ezprds 
attribuent  la  quality  de  juges,  qui  aient,  k  Finstar  des  ambassadeurs,  le 
caract&re  reprisentatif,  d'ou  d^coule  essentiellement  Tind^pendance  de 
Tautorit^  locale. 

<<<  Aussi,  quoiqu'il  soit  de  r^gle  constante  qu'un  ambiissadeur  ne  pent 
etre  traduit  devant  les  Tribunaux  du  pays  ou  il  reside  comme  tel  pour 
raison  des  dettes  qu'il  a  contracts  en  vers  les  habitans  de  ce  pays,  il  est 
certain  qu'il  en  est  autrement  des  consuls,  qui  tons  les  jours  sent  cit^s 
dans  nos  Tribunaux  2k  la  requete  des  Frangais  envers  lesquels  lis  se  sent 
oblige.'  (Aix,  14  Aofit,  1829.— Paris,  26  Mars,  1840.— 28  AvrU, 
1841.) 

«  M.  I'avocat  du  Boi  s'explique  ensuite  sur  la  seconde  question  rela- 
tive &  la  mani^re  dont  I'^tranger  doit  avoir  son  domicile  ^tabli  en  France 
pour  dchapper  2k  la  oontrainte  par  corps. 

<<  Analysant  et  combinant  d'une  part  les  dispositions  des  Ic^s  de  1807 
et  de  1832  sur  la  oontrainte  par  corps,  de  I'autre  les  diverses  decisions  des 
Cours  sur  I'application  de  ces  lois,  le  minist^re  public  en  oonclut  que 
Tautorisation  du  gouvemement  n'est  pas  rigoureusement  n^cesaaire,  et 
quil'  appartient  aux  Tribunaux  d'appr^ier  les  circonstances  d'apr^  les- 
quelles  I'^tranger  doit  etre  considere  comme  ayant,  ou  non,  son  domicile 
en  France.  (Cassation,  20  Aoiit,  1811.— 6  F^vrier,  1826. — ^15  Mars. 
1881.) 

<<  M.  I'avocat  du  Boi  estime  que,  dans  I'esp^e,  M.  d'Abaunza  qui 
rMde  en  France  depuis  1883,  qui  s'y  est  mari^,  qui  y  est  attache  comme 
consul  de  I'Uraguay,  justifie  suffisamment  qu'il  y  a  son  domicile,  et  que 
aouB  oe  rapport,  il  doit  etre  affiranchi  de  oontrainte  par  corps* 
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<'  n  ne  Baundt,  par  la  meme  raison,  etre  considlr^  comine  nn  d^bitear 
foraiiiy  et  d^-lon  la  ewiBie  conservatoire  pratiqa^e  snr  lui  est  nalle. 

♦«  Apr^  en  at oir  deliMr^,  le  Tribanal : —  r*6651 

** '  Attendn  que  si  lea  agens  diplomatiques  jonissent  de  oer-  ^  i 
taines  inymunit^,  c'est  parce  qa'ils  repr^sentent  leor  goavernement  via- 
hrv\B  d'on  autre  goayernement,  mais  qne  lea  simples  consuls  ne  peavent, 
sons  ce  rapport,  pr^tendre  ii  aucnne  assimilation,  pnisqa'ils  ne  sont  qae 
des  fonctionnaires  d^l^gn^s  pour  prot^r  et  r^gler  les  int^rets  priv^  de 
leors  nationaaz ; 

f  Qu'ainsi  la  quality  d'agent  consulairei  qne  r^lame  Carlier 
d'Abannza,  ne  saurait  I'affranchir  de  I'ezercice  des  poarsnites  dirig^es 
contre  lui  par  Abrassart ; 

" '  Attendn  que  la  r^idence  prolong^  d'an  Stranger  et  meme  son 
manage  en  France  ne  saaraient  lai  faire  obtenir  les  droits  r^ultant  de 
r^tabiissement  do  domicile,  qni  ne  pent  avoir  lien  qne  dans  les  termes 
pr^vtts  par  I'article  13,  da  Code  civil,  c'est-ik-dire  aveo  Tatttorisation 
royale ; 

«<Qae,  suivant  les  termes  de  I'article  16,  de  la  loi  dn  17  Avril, 
1882,  nn  ^tablissement  dn  commerce  on  la  propri^t^  d'immenbles  snr  le 
territoire  Fran^ais,  qui  supposent  dans  ces  dent  cas  une  longue  r^idence, 
n'ont  pour  efet  que  de  mettre  T^tranger  ft  Tabri  d'une  ^rrestation  pro- 
visoire,  mais  ne  raffiranchissent  pas  de  la  oontrainte  par  corps  exerc^ 
dans  les  termes  de  I'article  14,  de  la  meme  lor,  et  qui  est  la  consequence 
de  la  quality  d'etranger. 

it  i  D^bonte  Carlier  d' Abaunsa  de  sa  deraande  afin  de  mise  en  liberty 
et  de  nullity  d'^ron^  etc."' 


Cbtir  Scyale  de  JParis  {J[II^  Chambrt.) 

(Pr^sidence  de  M.  Simonneaa.) 

Audience  du  28  AvrU. 

LIQUIOATEUB  OHABGX  DX  GKIUBB. — ^AOTES  DB  GB8TI0N. — ^ACTION  PBB- 
SOIINXLUI. — QUALITE  DX  CONSUL. — OONTBAINTX  PAB  OOBPS.(x) 

1*  Le  Itquidateur  6^ une  lociiti^  chargi  en  outre^  de  girer  et  admtnistrer 
Pitablissement  social  sous  sa  re^ponsabiliti  personneUe^  est-il persond- 
lement  tenu  ttpaf  corps  des  engagemeru  par  lui  souscritsf    (Oui.) 

2^  La  fualitd  de  consul  d^une  Puitsance  itrangire  doni  ce  liguidaieur 
serait  revitu,  le  sousitrairait-^Ue  a  la  canirainte  par  corps  t     (Non.) 

"  AiNst  jug^  par  I'arret  suivant : — 

"  <  La  Cour,  en  ce  qui  touche  I'appel  principal. 

*<'  <  Consid6rant  qu'Hermann  Belong  n'a  pass  ^16  seulement  ri^aaa-x 
nomm4  ]iquidateur,  mais  qu'il  a  ^t^  chargi  de  g^rer  et  administrer  l.  J 
I'^tablissement  sous  sa  responsabilit^  personnelle ;  qu'il  a  accept^  cette 
double  mission  et  a  fait  des  aotes  de  gestion. 

{%)  Qasette  dee  Tribunaux,  May  9,  1841.    Numfeo  4390. 
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« <  En  oe  qui  toaohe  Tappel  incident  de  Bonll^  et  Filon. 

"  <  Consid^rant  que,  qnand  Belong  jastifierait  de  aa  qnalit^  de  conenl, 
oette  quality  ne  lai  donnerait  paa  le  oaractdro  d'agent  diplomatique,  et 
qu'il  ne  jouirait  pas  dee  immunity  aoeord^  &  oe  titre ;  qae  par  coiu^ 
quent,  Delong  peat  etre  eoamis  k  la  contrainte  par  corps. 

<<  <  Confirme  sur  I'appel  principal,  infirme  snr  I'appel  incident.' 

<<(Plaidan8:  M®  Ponlain  pour  Hermann  Delong  appelant|  et  M* 
Dnrand-St-Amand  pour  Boull^  et  Filony  int.) 


Appeal  in  the  Case  of  lyAhuanza. 

Cour  Royale  de  Paris  {H^  Ckambre.) 

(Pr^flidence  de  M.  Algier.) 

Audience  du  2b  AadU 

CX>NBUL.— OONTBAINTE  PAR  CX>RP8. — ^DOMICILE   DE    L'ETRANGEB   BEBI- 
TEUR   PORAIN.(y) 

1^  Les  consuls  itrangers^  sans  misdon  diplomaiiqae^  ne  participent 
point  aux  immunitSs  dont  jouissent  les  anibassadeurs  et  envoyis  da 
Puissances  itrangires;  en  tons  cos,  ils  ne  peuvent  exciper  de  Uwr 
qualiti  devant  les  Tribunaux  gu*autant  qu'Hs  ont  regu  Texequatar  du 
gouvemement  Francis. 

2^  Une  residence  prohngie  en  France^  un  dtahlissement  par  manage^ 
ne  suffUeni  pas  pour  constituer  en  faveur  de  Vitranger  un  domicile 
Ugal  de  nature  d  Vaffranchir  de  la  contrainte  par  corps  ;  le  domicile 
exigi  par  V article  14,  de  la  Un  du  17  AvrU^  1832,  ne  pent  itre  acquis 
qu'aux  conditions  imposies  par  r  article  13,  du  Code  civil* 

Z^  Vitranger  non  domicilii  en  France^  et  qui  n'yposside  ni  immeuhU, 
ni  dtablissement,  pent  itre  considiri  comme  dibiteur  forain  dans  k 
lieu  mime  oh  il  a  itabli  sa  risidence,  et  est  des-lors  passible  de  saisie 
conservatoire. 

<'M.  Garlibr  b'Abattmza,  Marqnis  de  la  Faente  Hermosa,  Espagnol 
de  naissance,  habite  Paris  depnis  1833.  II  n'a  obtenu  k  ancnne  6poqae 
r*6671  ^'^^^'^^^^'Q  ^°  ^^^  d'^tablir  son  domicile  en  ^France;  mais 
I-  -|  il  s'est  mari6  k  Paris,  et  a  continue  d'y  raider  sans  interruption. 
Sans  profession  jasqn'alors,  M.  Carlier  d'Abaanza  a  4t^  pourva  en  1840 
da  titre  de  consul-general  de  la  r^publiqae  orientale  de  TUraguay,  et 
quoiqu'il  n'ait  point  encore  obtenu  d'eocequatur  du  gouvemement 
Frangais,  il  serait  en  oe  moment,  d'apr^  sa  pretention,  charge  des  fono- 
tions  de  ministre  plenipotentiaire  de  TUraguaj,  en  rabsence  da  titulaire. 
C'est  dans  ces  circonstances  que  M.  Carlier  d'Abaunza  a  ete  incaroere 
provisoirement  en  quality  d'etranger,  et  que  le  mobilier  garnissant  son 
appartement  a  ete  frapp^  d'uno  saisie  conservatoire,  k  la  requete  de  BL 
Abrassart,  son  tapissier,  creancier  d'une  somme  assez  importante  poor 
travanx  et  foumitures  de  son  etat. 

(y)  Gazette  des  Tribananz,  September  5  and  6, 1842.    Numero  4809. 
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<<  Sar  la  demande  eo  oondamaation  et  en  yalidit^  de  la  saiaie  fonn^ 
par  le  cr^noier,  M.  d'Abauoia  a  form^  reoooYentionnellement  ane 
demande  en  nnllit^  de  T^ron  et  de  la  saisie  conserratoire,  se  fondant  1^ 
Bur  la  quality  de  oonsal-g^n^ral  de  TUragaaj,  et  but  Tinviolabilit^  qu'elle 
doit  assurer  2i  sa  personne;  2^  sar  sa  r^idenoe  prolong^  en  France  et 
le  domicile  de  fait  et  d'intention  qu'il  soutient  y  avoir  acquis ;  8^  enfin. 
Bar  Pexag^ration  da  priz  des  fonmitures  et  la  dissimnlation  des  ^-oomptes 
pay^. 

<<  Sur  ces  contestations,  dont  nous  avons  d^jk  rendu  compte  dans  la 
Gazette  de$  Tribunauxj  lorsqu'elles  se  sent  presentees  en  premiere 
instance,  est  intervenu  le  jugement  suiyant  :— 

<<'Attendu  que  si  les  agens  diplomatiques  jonissent  do  oertunes 
immunity,  o'est  paroe  qu'ils  repr^entent  leur  gouvemement  vis-i-vis 
d'uQ  autre  gouyemement,  mais  que  les  simples  consuls  ne  peuvent,  sons 
aucun  rapport,  pr^tendre  A  aucune  assimilation,  poisqu'ils  ne  sont  que 
des  fonctionnaires  d^legues  pour  prot^ger  et  r^gler  les  int^rets  priv^  de 
leurs  nationauz; 

« <  Qu*ainsi  la  quality  d'agent  oonsulaire  que  r^lame  Carlier  d' Abannia 
ne  saurait  I'affiranchir  de  I'ezercice  des  poursuites  dirig^  centre  lui  par 
Abrassart; 

<<<Attenda  que  la  rteidence  prolong6e  d'un  Stranger,  memo  son 
manage  en  France,  ne  sauraient  lui  faire  obtenir  des  droits  r^nltant  de 
r^tablissement  du  domicile,  qui  ne  peat  avoir  lieu  que  dans  les  termes 
pr^vuB  par  Tart.  13,  du  Code  civil,  c'est-k-dire  avec  Tautorisation  royale ; 

« <  Que  soivant  les  termes  de  Tart  16,  de  la  loi  da  17  Avril,  1882, 
an  6tablissement  de  commerce  on  la  propriety  d'immeubles  sur  le  terri- 
toire  Fran^ais,  qui  supposent  dans  ces  deuz  cas  une  longue  r^idence, 
n'ont  pour  e£fet  que  de  mettre  I'^tranger  k  Tabri  d'une  arrestation  pro- 
visoire,  mais  ne  Taffranchissent  pas  de  la  contrainte  par  corps  ezero^o 
dans  les  termes  de  Fart  14,  de  la  mSme  loi,  et  qui  est  la  consequence 
de  la  quality  d'etranger. 

'<<En  ce  qui  touche  la  saisie  conservatoire  formic  sur  le  mobilier 
d'Abaunza; 

« <  Attendu  que  sa  quality  d'^tranger  6tant  6tablie,  le  sieur  Abrassart 
^avait  le  droit  de  former  une  saisie  conservatoire  sur  le  mobilier  r«ggo-| 
de  son  d^biteur,  qui  doit  etre  consider^  comme  debiteur  forain ;  *-        -I 

ti  ( Le  Tribunal  deboute  Carlier  d' Abaunia  de  sa  demande  en  nullitd 
d'6crou ;  le  condamne  par  corps  k  payer  &  Abrassart  la  somme  de  2,700 
francs,  i  laquelle  le  Tribunal  r^duit  le  montant  des  foumitnres  faites ; 
declare  la  saisie  conservatoire  bonne  et  valable,  etc.' 

<<  Appeh 

a  M*  Jules  Favre,  pour  M.  Carlier  d'Abaunsa,  a  soatenu  que  soit 
comme  consul,  soit  comme  Stranger  domicilii,  le  sieur  Carlier  d'Abaunaa 
etait  affranchi  de  la  contrainte  par  corps  prononcee  par  la  loi  du  17 
Avril,  1832. 

u  t  la^  personne  des  agens  diplomatiques,'  a  dit  le  defenseur,  <  est 
inviolable.  C'est  un  privilege  qui  r6salte  de  leur  oaract^re  meme,  et 
de  Tautorite  qui  leur  est  conferee  par  leurs  lettres  de  creance.  Les 
publicistes  donnent  pour  raison  de  cette  inviolabilite  qu'on  pourndt  leur 
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impnter  des  erimes  s'ila  ponvaient  etre  pnDis  poar  des  crimes ;  qn'on 
poarrait  lear  sopposer  des  dettes  s'ils  poayaicDt  etre  arrets  pour  dettes. 
II  faat  doDo  suivre  vis-A-yia  des  ambassadeurs  les  regies  tiroes  dn  droit 
des  gens,  et  Don  celles  qui  d^rivent  dn  droit  politique/  (Y.  Wicqae- 
fort ;  M.  PardessQSy  1448 ;  et  an  d^cret  de  la  Oonvention  du  13  Tcntose 
an  II.) 

«  Ce  principe  pos^,  le  d^fenscnr  s'efforce  de  prouver  que  le  tilre  de 
oonsnl-g^D^ral,  dontest  reveta  bod  client,  soffit  poor  assurer  rioTiolabilit^ 
de  sa  personne,  ind^pendamment  de  V exequatur  qu'il  avoue  n'avoir  point 
encore  dt6  obtenu  par  M.  Carlier  d'Abaunza. 

<<  En  second  lieu,  M®  Jules  Fayre  s'appuie  sur  Pautorit^  de  Merlin  pour 
floutenir  que  les  Tribunaux  ont  plein  pouvoir  pour  d^ider  d'aprk  lea 
oiroonstances,  si  la  r^idence  prolong6e  d'un  Stranger  en  France  n'^ui- 
▼aut  pas  an  domicile  exig4  par  les  lois  de  1807  et  de  1832  pour  affiranchir 
I'^tranger  de  la  contrainte  par  corps.  II  cite  par  induction  deux  arrets 
de  la  Cour  de  Cassation  des  20  Aodt,  1811,  et  6  F^vrier,  1826,  un  arrSt 
de  la  Cour  de  Paris  du  15  Mars,  1831. 

<<  <  Enfin,'  dit  le  d^fenseur,  <  si  T habitation  continue  de  T^tranger  suffit 
pour  lui  confSrer  un  domicile  suffisant  au  point  de  vue  de  la  contrainte 
par  corps,  on  ne  pent,  sans  torturer  le  sens  de  la  loi,  consid^rer  T^tranger 
dans  le  lieu  memo  de  sa  residence  comme  un  d^biteur  forain.' 

«M*  Bochet,  pour  M.  Abrassart,  a  reproduit  les  argumens  de  la 
sentence. 

<<  <  M.  Carlier  d^Abaunsa,'  a  dit  le  d^fenseur,  'se  prevaut  d'tmmunit^ 
auxquelles  11  n'a  ftucun  droit.  S'il  a  le  titre  de  consul  de  TUraguay,  il 
n'en  a  jamais  exerc^  I^alement  les  fonctions,  en  supposant  qu'il  les  ait 
ri^ootcTi  jftmais  exero4es,  par  la  raison  que  le  gouvernement  ^Fran^ais  lui 
L  -i  a  refuse  Veocequatur,  En  effet,  M.  le  ministre  des  affaires 
4trangdres  a  certifi^  ce  fait  dans  une  lettre  adres86e,  k  T  occasion  da 
proems,  ^  M.  le  procureur  du  Roi,  et  a  ajout6  que  M.  d'Abaunza  n'arait 
aucun  droit  aux  privileges  dont  jouissent  les  agens  diplomatiques.  Soa- 
tenir  que  le  refus  d'eo^^^tMzfur  est  chose  indiff(6rente,  et  que  les  scales 
lettres  de  cr^ance,  dont  M.  Carlier  pent  etre  porteur,  suffisent  pour  lai 
assurer  les  immunity  des  envoj^s  des  Puissances  6trang^res,  c'est  dire 
qu'un  gouvernement  stranger  aurait  le  droit  deinstall er  cbez  nous,  et 
malgr^  nous,  un  de  ses  nationaux,  et  de  Taffranchir  des  lois  qui  rdgissent 
tons  les  Strangers  en  France. 

<^  <  D'ailleurs,'  ajoute  le  d^fenseur,  <un  consul  n'est  pas  un  agent  dip- 
lomatique. (Y.  Yattel,  Droit  des  Oens,  liy.  4,  oh.  5 :  ordonnanoe  de 
1681;  cassation,  13  vend^miaire  an  IX;  Aix,  14  Aofit,  1829;  Paris, 
28  Avril,  1841.') 

<<  Sur  le  second  moyen,  le  defenseur  invoque  I'autorit^  de  tons  les 
auteurs,  Merlin  excepts  et  deux  arrets  de  la  Cour  de  Paris,  des  16  Aofit, 
1811,  et  2  Mai,  1834,  pour  ^tablir  qu'en  mati^re  de  contrainte  par  corps 
le  seul  domicile  dont  puisse  exciper  T^tranger  en  France,  est  celui  qu'il 
acquiert  conform^ment  &  Vartiole  13,  du  Code  civil,  c'est-i  dire  avec 
rautorisation  dn  roi.  II  sentient,  par  les  memos  motifs,  que  Tdtranger 
qui  n'a  pas  de  domicile  l^gal  en  France,  et  qui  n'y  possMe  ni  immeubles 
ni  ^tablissement  de  oommeroe,  doit  etre  assimil^  au  d^biteur  forain. 
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^*  La  CooTi  Bar  les  oonelnsions  conformes  de  M.  rayocat-g^a^nl  Boaolyi 
a  8tata6  en  oea  tennes  :— 

« ^  CoDsid^rant  qae  si  Carlier  d' AbaniiKa  a  rega  de  la  r^pabliqoe  de 
rUragoay  ane  oommisaion  de  ooDSol-g^o^ral  ^  Paris,  il  eat  certain  qn'il 
n'a  pas  obtena  Vexequatur  da  goayernement  da  roi ;  qae  dolors  il  n'est 
pas  fond^  ^  pretendre  aox  pr^rogatiyes  et  immanitefl  qai  penyent  appar- 
tenir  aaz  oonsala ; 

<<  <  Considerant  qae  Tappelant  ne  joatifie  pas  qa'il  aoit  domioilie  ea 
France ; 

u  i  En  ce  qai  toache  la  saisie  foraine : 

a  i  Adoptant  les  motifs  des  premiss  jages, 

«<Confirme/" 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  OF  f ORBIGN  SPIBITX7AL  POWERS  WITH  THE 

STATE. 

No.  1. 

Memoir  of  UAgueneau  upon  the  Royal  Jurisdiction  over  a  Cardinal 
who  is  a  French  Suhjeci.[z^ 

Fricis  du  Msmoire  tur  la  Jurididion  RoyaU. 

«  Si  la  nature  n'a  point  fait  naitre  an  cardinal  ind^pendant  de  Taa- 
torit^  da  roi,  la  religion  ne  le  soustrait  pas  dayantage  A  la  paissance  de 
son  prince. 

<<  De  qnelqae  priyil^  que  la  Coar  de  Rome  ait  yoalu  flatter  les  eccl6- 
siastiqaes  poar  ee  les  assujettir  enti^rement,  le  droit  est  certainement  da 
c3t6  des  princes,  soit  qae  Ton  consid^re  que  les  ecol^siastiques  ne  oessent 
pas  d'etre  hommes  et  citoyens  en  deyenant  eccl^iastiques,  soit  que  Ton 
examine  la  nature  de  la  puissance  s^uli^re,  qui  seroit  imparfaite  si  elle 
n'^toit  pas  uniyerselle,  par  rapport  d  la^n  pour  laquelle  elle  est  6tablie, 
et  qui  ne  se  suffiroit  pas  pleinement  ^  elle-meme,  8*il  falloit  qu'elle  ffit 
obligee  de  demander  la  punition  d'un  de  ses  sujets  &  une  autre  puissance. 

«  Si  le  droit  naturel  est  pour  les  princes,  il  n'y  a  que  le  droit  diyin 
qui  ait  pu  y  d^roger;  et  ce  droit  diyin  ne  pent  se  trouyer  que  dans  Tan- 
oienne  on  dans  la  nouyelle  loi. 

«  Or,  ni  Fane  ni  I'autre  ne  donnent  aucune  atteinte  au  pouyoir  des 
princes  sur  les  eccl^iastiqnes  dans  les  mati^res  temporelles. 

i*  Au  contraire,  I'une  et  I'autre  le  confirme,  et  surtout  la  loi  nouyelle, 
la  doctrine  et  Tezemple  de  Jesus-Christ,  la  conduite  des  Apotres,  les 
mazimes  qu'ils  ont  enseigndes  sur  I'ob^issance  due  auz  princes,  Finterprd- 
tation  des  p^res  de  FEglise,  la  tradition  la  plus  pure  et  la  plus  ancienne, 
la  soumission  des  plus  grands  ^veques,  des  patriarches,  des  Papes  memes, 
sent  autant  de  preuyes  4clatantes  qui  font  yoir  que  le  droit  des  princes  a 
plutot  ^ik  augments  que  diminne  par  les  principes  du  Christianisme,  et 

(i)  (Eayres  de  D'Aguesseaa  (ed.  Paris,  1788,)  t  y.  p.  337. 
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que  oe  qui  n'eioit  anparavaDt  qa'an  droit  hamain  et  natnrel,  est  devenn, 
depuis  r^tablissement  de  la  religioD,  on  droit  difin^  et  un  precepte  positif 
de  la  loi  Doayelle. 

"  De  cea  principea,  il  eat  aia^  de  oonclore  que  ai  rEglise  a  qnelqne 
r*67l1  P'^^^^^S®  ^^  ^^  mati^re,  elle  le  tient  toot  entier  de  la  grace 
L  J  '^'et  de  la  protection  dea  8oayeraiii8|  qa'ila  peayent  Faocorder  oa 
ne  pas  I'acoorder,  Fetendre  oa  le  limiter  k  lear  gre,  le  r^yoquer,  le  sos- 
pendre,  le  tempdrer  oomme  il  lenr  plait. 

<<  Ainsl  I'on  fait  sentir  les  emperenrs  Bomains,  antears  de  ce  priyil^gei 
soit  par  les  terxnes  dans  lesquels  ils  Font  accords,  soit  par  les  exceptions 
on  les  restrictions  qu'ils  y  ont  ajoat^es,  et  surtout^  par  la  c^l^bre  distinc- 
tioD  dn  crime  eccl^iastiqae  et  du  crime  comman  oa  purement  politique. 

<<  L*Eglise  a  applaadi  aux  loix  de  see  empereurs,  et  sortout  k  celles 
de  Justinien,  qu'elle  a  caDonis^cs,  pour  ainsi  dire,  en  les  insurant  dans 
les  collections  de  ses  d^orets. 

<<  Oes  loix  ont  sury&u  a  la  destine  de  I'Empire  Remain ;  la  France, 
surtout,  les  a  re9ues  et  obsery^s  sous  la  premiere  race  de  nos  rois,  comme 
TEglise  Fa  reconnu  elle-meme  dans  un  coucile  tenu  en  ce  terns,  et  comme 
des  historiens  dont  le  t^moignage  u'est  pas  suspect,  puisqu'ils  ^toient 
6?eques,  I'attestent  ^galement.  Si  dans  la  suite,  et  principalement  yers 
la  seconde  race  de  nos  rois,  la  pi6t^  des  princes,  Tint^ret  du  clerg^  Fauto- 
rit4  des  ^yeques  qui  s'attribuoient  jusqu'au  droit  de  d^poser  les  empereurs ; 
le  mauyais  usage,  si  on  Tose  dire,  que  nos  rois  ayoient  introduit  de  se 
rendre  eux-memes  acousateurs  des  6veques  coupables  de  L^e-Majest4  (ce 
qui  r^pandoit  une  suspicion  g^nSral  sur  tons  les  Tribunaux  s^uliers,) 
ont  paru  Sbranler  les  anciennes  maximes,  et  donner  lieu  aux  d^fenseurs 
de  la  juridiction  eccl^iastique  d'en  ayancer  de  nouyellee,  que  les  pre- 
miers sidles  de  TEglise  ayoient  ignores ;  si  les  fausses  d6cr^tales  qu'une 
imposture  trop  heureuse  fit  paroitre  en  ce  tems-la,  appuj^rent  et  consa- 
cr^rent  en  quelque  mani^re  cette  nouyelle  doctrine ;  si  la  t^m^rit^  des 
compilateurs  des  loix  eccl^iastiques  et  politiques,  alia  jusqu'k  alt^rer  et 
a  tronquer  les  loix  des  empereurs,  en  les  citant  d'une  manidre  infidMe ; 
on  a  bientot  reconnu  et  la  fausset^  des  principes,  et  le  danger  des  conse- 
quences de  ce  priyil^ge  abusif ;  on  a  senti  qu'il  tendoit  d'un  cot^  a  faire 
jouir  les  olercs  d'une  impunity  pernicieuse  k  la  soci^te,  et  de  I'autre  a 
les  rendre  sujets  du  Pape  qui  pritendoit  s'^riger  par  Ik,  une  monarchie, 
meme  temporelle,  sur  les  eoclesiastiques  repandus  dans  tous  les  Etats 
des  princes  Chretiens. 

<<  On  s'aper^ut  done  du  pi6ge  qu'on  ayoit  tendu  h,  la  pi6t4  des  princes 
sous  le  yoile  de  la  religion.  On  reyint  k  la  sagesse  et  k  la  simplicity  de 
I'ancien  droit.  Ce  retour  fut  marqu^  par  plusieurs  traits  Platans,  et 
entr'autres  par  des  lettres  d'abolition  qu'un  Arch^veque  de  Bourges  fat 
oblige  d'obtenir  du  roi,  pour  ayoir  ayanc^  dans  des  statu  ts  synodaux,  que 
les  clercs  ne  pouyoient  etre  ni  poursuiyis,  ni  punis  ciyilement  ou  extro- 
ordinairement,  par  un  juge  s^culier. 

<'  Ainsi  on  r^tablit  pleinement  la  distinction  que  les  empereurs  Romains 
P^gi-Q-^  ayoient  faite  entre  le  crime  ecdesiastique  et  le  crime  politique. 
^        -I  Les  Papes  memos  furent  obliges  de  donner  lien  an  ^r^tablisse- 
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ment  da  oette  disUnotion,  en  reconnoissantqn'il  j  avoit  certains  cas  for- 
mes qui  faifloient  perdre  anx  oonpables  le  privilege  clerical. 

<<  G'est  snrioat  an  crime  de  L^se-Majest^  qa'on  peat  appliqaer  cette 
r^loy  qaoique  la  moderation  de  nos  roia  lee  ait  souyent  portds  k  attendre 
le  jngement  dn  Tribunal  EcolMastiqne,  avant  que  de  faire  oondamner, 
dans  les  Tribnnanx  scullers,  les  clercs  accuse  de  oe  crime. 

"  Les  ^veqnes  n'ont  rien  qui  les  disdngae  en  cette  mati^re  des  minis- 
tres  d'nn  ordre  inffirieor. 

**  G'est  nne  v6rit6  reconnne  par  cenx  memes  qni  sont  le  plus  opposes 
en  ce  point  k  Tantorit^  des  rois,  paisqne  les  principes  g^n^ax  qn'ils 
etablissenti  comprennent  les  moindres  clercs,  comme  cenx  da  premier 
ordre,  et  qae  c'est  ponr  oette  raison,  qu'on  a  donn6  aa  priyil^  dont  11 
a'agit  le  nom  de  privilege  clerical. 

<<  Aussi  les  princes  se  sont  tonjonrs  maintenus  dans  la  possession  de 
oonnoitre  des  crimes  commis  par  les  ^feqaes,  comme  de  ceax  qai  ayoient 
6ti  commis  par  d'aatres  ecclesiastiques. 

<<  Oo  pent  rapporter  les  preuyes  de  oette  possession  k  qnatre  tems  prin- 
eipanx 

<<  Le  premier,  depnis  la  yenue  de  J^sas-Christ,  Josqa'an  r^gne  des 
enfans  de  Oonstantin. 

it  Le  second,  depuis  ce  rdgne  jusqu'aa  commencement  de  de  la  seconde 
race  de  nos  rois. 

"Le  troisii^me,  depnis  la  seconde  race,  jusqnes  yers  le  commencement 
de  la  troisi^me. 

"  Et  le  dernier,  depnis  la  troisi^me  race  jasqaes  H  present. 

it  De  ces  qnatre  tems,  le  troisidme  seal  est  doatenx,  k  cause  des  man* 
▼aises  maximes  qui  commencdrent  k  s'introduire  alors,  sur  Pautoritd  des 
princes,  et  sur  celle  du  Pape. 

» On  trouye  dans  les  trois  autres  des  preuyes  certaines  du  droit  des 
prinoes.  Plusieurs  ezemples  d'6veques,  de  patriarches,  de  Papes  memes, 
jug^s  par  les  empereurs,  ou  par  les  Tribunaux  seculiers,  I'etablissent; 
les  exemples  memes  des  jugemens  ecclesiastiques  rendus  sur  des  crimes 
publics  dans  ces  deux  premiers  tems,  la  confirment,  puisqu'on  yoit  que 
o'est  par  I'autorite  des  princes  que  les  eyeques  en  out  ete  etablis  juges. 

<<  Sans  parler  de  tout  ce  qui  s'est  passe  sous  les  empereurs  Bomains, 
et  sous  les  deux  premidres  races  de  nos  rois,  on  trouye  pr^s  de  yingt 
exemples  d'eyeques  accuses  dans  des  Tribunaux  seculiers,  six  ou  sept 
eyeques  condamnes  k  des  peines  legdres,  d  la  yerite,  mais  qui  ne  prouyent 
pas  moins  pour  cela,  Tautorite  legitime  de  la  Puissance  qui  les  condam- 
noit. 

«  8'il  7  a  plusieurs  proems  criminels  commences  centre  des  eyeques  qui 
n'ajent  pas  ete  suiyis  d'un  jngement  definitif,  la  religion  des  princes,  la 
oonjoncture  des  tems,  les  pretentions  des  Papes,  par  rapport  aux  juge- 
mens canoniques  qui  retardoient  les  jugemens  •seculiers,  parce  r«i»<7qi 
quails  deyoient  les  preceder  en  ont  ete  les  principales  causes,  sans  ^  -I 
qu'on  en  puisse  tirer  aucune  consequence  centre  le  droit  incontestable 
des  rois. 

"8i  Ton  passe  de  la  personne  des  ey^nes  &  celle  des  oardinanx. 
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le  privily  des  dernien  Be  paro2tr»  pM  miemx  €tabli  que  celni  dei 
premiers. 

<<0a  ne  pent  lea  oonsid^rer  que  oomme  miiiialrea  de  rEgliee,  oa 
comme  minifitree  d'an  prinoe  Stranger. 

"  Si  on  lee  eoTisage  deoe  lev  etat  eocl^iiistiqae,  fla  ne  eont  qna 
diacresi  pretres,  ou  ^veqaes,  et  per  oone^nant  ile  ne  peavent  de  droit 
avoir  de  pine  grand  privil^  qne  oenx  qni  sont  dans  le  memo  d^gr6  de 
la  hiSrarchie.  Uhonnenr  qn'ils  ont  d'etre  consaor^  an  eervioe  de  la 
premidre  Eglise,  d'etre  k  pr^nt  lea  eleotenrs  dee  Papesi  et  lee  ooneeil- 
lers  n^  dn  Sonverain  Pontife,  pent  bien  lee  dietingner  dane  I'ordre  de 
la  pniaeanoe  eocl^siaetique,  maiB  non  pas  lee  sonstraire  k  nne  pniaaanoe 
d'nn  antre  genre,  o'eet-a-dire,  k  I'antorite  temporelle  dee  roie ;  et  qnelqn' 
^lev^  qn'ils  soient,  peuyent-ils  pr6tendre  avoir  pine  de  priviUge  qne  le 
Pape  memo,  qni  tant  qn'il  n'a  pas  r^nni  la  qnalit6  de  prinoe  temporel 
1^  oelle  de  chef  de  TEgliaei  a  6ie  sonmis  &  la  pniesanoe  dee  emperenrs. 

<<  Si  on  les  oonsiddre  dans  lenr  6tat  politique  oomme  ministres  d'nn 
prince  Stranger,  I'engagement  qu'ils  oontraotent  avec  lui  n'^tant  qne 
d'nn  droit  pnrement  civil  et  positif,  ne  pent  rompre  les  noends  natnrels 
et  indissolubles  qni  attaohent  nn  snjet  ^  son  sonverain ;  tonte  antre 
obligation  doit  coder  k  ce  premier  devoir;  sonvent  et  presqne  tonjonrs, 
CO  qne  les  cardinanz  doivent  an  roi  n'est  point  incompatible  aveo  ce 
qn'ils  doivent  an  Pape }  mais  si  ces  denz  engagemens  se  tronvent  conr 
traires,  celni  qne  Dien  memo  k  formal  doit  I'emporter  snr  oelui  qni  est 
I'onvrage  de  I'homme. 

<<  Ainsi  le  snppoadrent  autrefois  nos  pk'ee,  lorsqu'ils  faieoient  jnrer 
anz  cardinanz  de  revenir  de  Bomc;  anaei-tot  qne  le  roi  lea  rappelleroit 
anpr^s  de  lui. 

<<  Ainsi  le  Parlement  Ta^t-il  encore  d^clar^  de  nos  jonrs,  loreqn'il 
re^nt  le  Procnreur  Q^n^ral,  appellant  d'une  bnlle  d'Innocent  X.,  qni 
defendoit  auz  cardinanz  de  sortir  de  I'etat  ecd^aiaatique,  sana  la  permis- 
sion dn  Pape. 

«  Ainsi  Tout  sonvent  reconnn  les  Papes  memes,  lorsqn'ils  ont  suppose 
qu'un  cardinal  pouvoit  commettre  un  crime  de  L^ze«Majest^  centre  son 
prince  naturel,  et  par  consequent  qu'il  ne  cessoit  point  d'etre  snjet  ponr 
devenir  celui  du  Pape ;  car  11  n' j  a  qu'un  snjet  qui  puisse  commettoe  nn 
crime  de  L^ze-Majest^. 

«I1  ne  faut  done  pas  s'etonner  apr^  cela,  si  depuis  memo  que  cardi- 
nanz sont  parvenus  an  point  de  grandeurs  ou  nous  les  voyons  aigourd'buii 
on  n'a  point  dout6  en  France  que  le  roi  ne  filt  en  droit  de  leur  faire  faire 
lenr  proc^,  lorsqn'ils  commettroient  un  crime,  et  surtout  un  crime  de 
L^ze-Majest6. 

r*6741      *'^  ^  Cardinal  de  Constanoe  fnt  accus^  sous  Louia  XI.,  et 
^        -I  condemn^  k  une  amende. 

"Ite  Cardinal  Ballue  fut  accuse  et  arrets  prisonnier  sons  le  meme 
prince.  Dans  tonte  nSgociation  qui  se  passa,  sur  ce  snjet,  entre  le  Pape 
et  le  roi,  la  France  soutint  hautement  les  memos  mazimes  qu'eUe 
sentient  encore  aujourd'hui,  le  pouvoir  supreme  des  rois  dans  les 
matidres  temporelles,  6tabli  par  le  droit  divin,  tant  sur  les  eccl^iasdques, 
de  quelque  Etat  qu'ils  ioient,  que  sur  les  laics,  la  distinction  du  d^t 
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commuB,  et  da  cas  priyil^6,  d^2k  si  anoienne  dans  le  royaame,  qn'on 
06  86  Boavenoit  point  d'avoir  jamais  va  pratiqaer  le  oontraire;  enfia 
ratrocit^  da  crime  de  L^ie-Majes^  qai  fait  cesser  toate  exemption,  et 
toat  privilege. 

<^  Le  Cardinal  de  Chatillon  fat  non  senlement  aocas^,  mais  condamn^, 
sons  le  r^gne  de  Charles  IX.,  par  an  arret  c^l^bre  da  Parlement,  et  si 
la  peine  ne  paroit  pas  r^pondre  aa  titre  de  Taccasation ;  il  n'en  fant 
accaser  saivant  tontes  les  apparences,  qae  la  conjoncture  da  terns  dans 
leqael  Tarret  fat  renda ;  mais  la  competence  da  Tribanal  n'en  est  pas 
moins  bien  stabile. 

<<La  mort  da  Cardinal  de  Oaise,  et  la  detention  da  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  sons  Henri  III.,  donndrent  occasion  d'examiner  k  fond  cette 
mati^re;  et  trois  grands  pr61ats,  le  Cardinal  de  Joyense,  le  Cardinal 
d'Offat,  TEveqae  da  Mans,  jnstifidrent  la  condaite  d'Henri  III.,  par  des 
principes  qai  sent  encore  pins  v^ritables,  qaand  on  los  a  appliqnds  k  une 
aooasation  instrnite  dans  toates  les  formes. 

<<  Le  Cardinal  de  Sonrdia  d^r^t^  de  prise  de  corps  par  le  Parlement 
de  Bonrdeaaz  soas  les  yeax  de  Loais  XIII.,  et  avec  I'approbation 
ezpresse  de  ce  prince;  enfin  le  Cardinal  de  Betz  accns^  par  ordre  da  roi, 
en  vertn  d'nne  commission  adressee  an  Parlement,  sont  antant  d'exemples 
qoi  pronvent  la  possession  de  nos  rois  et  de  nos  magistrats  sons  lear 
antorite. 

<<  8i  des  considerations  de  politique,  si  des  raisons  d'Etat,  et  souvent 
des  conseils  inspires  par  des  int^rets  particnliers,  ont  suspenda  qaelque- 
fois  ces  grandes  et  importantes  affaires,  Faatorit^  da  roi  n'y  a  souffert 
ancun  prejudice ;  poisqu'aprds  tout,  il  ne  faut  pas  etre  moins  competent 
pour  instruire  un  procds  que  pour  le  juger,  et  pour  d totter  un  coupable, 
que  pour  le  condamner. 

'<  Ainsi  la  quality  de  cardinal  n'effii^ant  point  les  engagemens  naturels, 
y  ajoute  encore  ceuz  de  la  reconnoissance,  et  un  cardinal  qui  Tiole  lea 
uns  et  les  autres,  m^rite  d'etre  poursuiyi,  et  comme  rebeUe  k  I'^gard  de 
son  prince,  et  comme  ingrat  k  I'^ard  de  son  bienfaiteur. 

<<  Si  la  place  qu'il  tient  dans  le  Sacr6  College  lui  attribue,  outre  cela|, 
la  quality  d'Sveque  d'un  dioc^e  Stranger,  cette  quality  ne  pent  lui 
donner  un  privilege  plus  grand  que  la  dignity  meme  de  cardinal ;  k  la 
y^rite,  s'il  commettoit  une  faute  comme  Eveque  d'Albano  on  d'Ostie,  il 
n'auroit  que  le  Pape  pour  juge ;  mais  *d^  le  moment  qu'il  s'agit  r^Q'jc-% 
d'un  crime  de  L^e-Majeste  commis  dans  le  royaume,  le  roi  seal  L  J 
pent  yenger  sa  majesty  m^pris^ ;  et  il  ayiliroit  ce  caractdre  auguste, 
qu'il  n'a  re^n  que  de  Dieu,  s'il  ^toit  oblig6  d'aller  demander  justice 
centre  un  sujet  infiddle,  k  un  prince  Stranger." 
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•No.  2, 

OOBRESPONBKNOE  Of  THE  ENGLISH  SECRETAET  OF  STATE  FOR  FOREION 
AFFAIRS,  BS8PE0TINO  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ROME,  PRESENTED  TO  PAR- 
UAMENT    15tH  JUNE,    1840. 

No.  1. 
VueoufU  PalmerUon  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanhy^ 

"  Foreign  Office,  Janaaiy  5, 1849. 
"(Extract.) 

"  In  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  Pope,  I  have  to  obserre 
that  no  doubt  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  a  person  who  in  his  spiritual 
capacity  has  great  and  extensive  influence  over  the  internal  affairs  of 
most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  should  be  in  such  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  used  by  any  one  European  Power  as 
a  political  instrument  for  the  annoyance  of  any  other  Power;  and  in 
this  view  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Pope  should  be  sovereign  of  a 
territory  of  his  own. 

« On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  general  principle  that 
questions  and  differences  between  the  people  and  the  sovereign  of  each 
State  should  be  left  to  be  settled  by  those  parties  without  the  interference 
of  any  foreign  armed  force,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  in  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  Pope  with  regard  to  his  subjects,  what  should  make  the  Roman 
States  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

"  The  main  circumstance  in  which  the  relations  between  the  Pope  and 
his  subjects  differ  from  the  relations  which  subsist  between  other  sove- 
reigns and  their  subjects,  is  that  the  Pope  does  not  reign  either  by  here- 
ditary right  or  by  the  choice  of  the  people  whom  he  governs,  but  thai 
he  is  elected  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  a  body  which  is  not  in  its 
constitution  national,  which  is  I  believe  self-elected,  and  of  which  about 
a  half  are  not  natives  of  the  State  for  which  they  choose  the  sovereign. 

"  These  circumstances  would  seem  to  render  it  the  more  incumbent  on 
the  Pope  to  give  to  his  subjects  the  requisite  securities  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  tibese  circumstances  would  also  appear  to  render  it  the  less 
justifiable  for  any  foreign  Powers  to  use  armed  interference  in  order  to 
assist  the  Pope  in  maintaining,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  a  bad  system  of 
government. 


[•676]  *No.  IL 

Viicount  FcUtnerston  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 

"Foreign  Office,  Janaary  28, 1849. 
"(Extract.) 

"  With  regard  to  the  proposal   made  by  Austria  to  France  for  a 
combined  military  action  by  Austria,  France,  and  Naples^  for  the  par- 
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pose  of  re-establishing  the  Pope  in  the  Soman  States,  yonr  Excellency 
will  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  concur  with  the  OoTernmeot 
of  France  in  viewing  with  much  regret  this  announcement  of  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Austrian  Government.  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  do  not  pretend  to  pass  judgment  in  respect  to  those  differ- 
ences between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  which  led  to  the  retirement  of 
the  Pope  to  Gaeta ;  bnt  Her  Majesty's  Gh)yemment  would  upon  every 
account,  and  not  only  upon  abstract  principle  but  with  reference  to  the 
general  interests  of  Europe,  and  from  the  value  which  they  attach  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  sincerely  deprecate  any  attempt  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  by  the  military  interference 
of  foreign  Powers. 

<<  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  at  present  informed, 
that  those  differences  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  accommodated  by  the  diplomatic  interposition  of 
friendly  Powers,  and  it  is  needless  to  observe  how  much  better  such  a 
mode  of  settlement  would  be  than  an  authoritative  imposition  of  terms 
by  the  force  of  foreign  arms. 

«  With  respect  to  the  attitude  which  Great  Britain  would  in  any  case 
assume  in  regard  to  these  affairs,  your  Excellency  will  say  that  the 
attitude  of  this  country  would  be  that  of  observation,  and  that  Great 
Britain  could  take  no  part  in  such  matters  beyond  expressing,  if  it 
should  appear  to  be  necessary,  the  opinion  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  entertain  thereupon. 

<<  These  affairs,  however  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  do  not  immediately  affect  any  direct  interests  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  whatever  turn  therefore  these  affairs  may  take.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  foresee  that  it  is  likely  that  the  course  of 
these  events  would  afford  to  the  British  Government  any  just  reason  for 
departing  from  that  passive  and  observant  attitude  which  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  these  affairs  seems  naturally  to  point  out." 


♦No.  III.  [*677]; 

Prince  Castelcicala  to  Viscount  Palmerston, 

"  LoDdra,  2  Febbrajo,  1849ii 

<<  Lb  tribolasioni  che  soffre  il  sommo  Pontefice,  profugo  dalla  sua  capi^ 
tale  e  rifugiato  in  Gaeta,  contristano  a  ragione  tutto  For  be  Cattolico>  e 
destano  I'ansiotlk  e  '1  desiderio  universale  di  vedere  Sua  Santitii  presta^ 
mente  restituita  alia  indipendenxa  ed  alhi  dignitk  primiere. 

« II  Govemo  di  Madrid  ha  creduto  in  tal  ciroonstansa  prendere  una 
iniciativa  tuttaffatto  Cattolica ;  ha  proposto  la  riunione  di  un  Congresso 
onde  regolare  diffinitivamente  i  gravi  casi  di  Roma ;  ha  invitato  all'  uopo 
i  Govemi  di  Franda,  Austria,  Due  Sicilie,  Portogallo,  Baviera,  Sardegna, 
e  Toscana,  presso  i  quali  tutti  il  culto  dominants  h  il  Cattolico ;  ed  ha 
indicate  come  possibil  sede  delle  Conferenze,  Madrid  o  qualunque  altra< 
cittk  Spagnuola  sul  littorals  del  Mediterraneo. 

Di  siffatte  cose  il  Dnca  di  Bivas,  Ambasciadore  di  Spagna  presso  Isi 
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Gorte  delle  Due  Sicilie,  diede  con  nota  de'  2  dello  Boono  Gennaio  pani- 
oipazione  al  Ooyerno  di  Sua  Maestk  SiciliaDa. 

<<  Saa  Santitk  intanto,  cai  per  le  convenevoli  vie  diplomatiohe  si  en 
dal  Grabinetto  Spagnnolo  fatta  la  simil  partioipasione,  osserrava  esser 
meglio  spediente  cbe  il  GoDgreaso  si  riunisca  presso  la  sua  personal  come 
principalmente  interessata  nello  affare ;  osservava  ohe  Madrid  o  qoalan- 
que  altra  cittA  di  Spagnasarebbero  forae  ecoentriche,  e  mal  risponderebbero 
alia  nrgenza  delle  circostanze  ed  alia  indispensabil  rapiditti  di  comunica- 
zioni ;  ed  incaricava  il  sao  Nuniio  a  Madrid  di  manifestare  a  qael  Q^yerno 
tali  sue  osservasioni. 

"  II  Rd  delle  Dae  Sicilie  ha  applandito  al  nobil  pensiero  di  nn  GongressOy 
cai  scopo  sard  di  restituire  al  Gapo  della  Ghiesa  Gattolica  lo  indipen- 
dente  esercizio  delle  sue  altissime  e  sacrosante  fanzioni.  Gonformandosi 
perd,  circa  la  sede  delle  oonferenze,  a'  desideri  espressi  da  Saa  Santitk 
ha  offerto  Napoli  per  panto  di  rianionci  Napoli  cbe  delle  cittk  d'ltalia 
d  or  la  piu  tranqailla,  cb'  ^  yicinissima  a  Gaeta,  e  cbe  or  racobiade  in 
se  la  maggior  parte  de'  Gardinali  del  Sacro  GoUegio  e  de'  piu  distinti  per- 
sonaggi  della  Gorte  Romana. 

<<  01tracci6,  Saa  Maestk  Siciliana  ha  creduto  necessarioi  e  formalmente 
domanda  la  interyenzione  nello  enanziato.  Gongresso  dell'  Ingbilterra, 
Russia,  e  Prussia ;  la  presenza  di  tali  Orandi  Potenze  essendo  troppo 
reclamata  in  ana  discussione  la  qaale  (oltre  Fimportantissimo  oggetto  della 
r*B7A1  '®^^S^^°^)  potrk  potentemente  *inflaire  su  le  cose  politicbe  e  sa  la 
1-        -I  Concordia  delle  Due  Sicilie  e  della  Italia  intent. 

<'  Il^ottosoritto,  Inyiato  Straordinario  e  Ministro  Plenipotenziario  della 
Maestk  Sua  presso  Sua  Maestri  Britannica,  nel  far  quindi  d'ordine  del 
son  Goyerno  a  sua  Eccellenza  il  Yisconte  Palmerston,  Principal  Segre- 
tario  di  Stato  al  Dipartimento  degli  Affiiri  Esteri,  la  sopracennata  narra- 
zione,  e  nel  pregaro  FEccellenza  saa  di  una  risposta  all'  uopo,  non  omette 
rimarcarle  cbe  la  premura  spiegata  del  R^  delle  Due  Sicilie  par  la  inter- 
yenzione deir  Ingbilterra  ^  una  pruoya  della  fiduoia  cbe  Sua  Maest^ 
ripone  ne'  sentimenti  amicbeyoli  di  un  antico  alleato,  ed  ^  an  giasto 
oniaggio  cbe  rende  alia  sayiezza  del  Grabinetto  de  St.  James. 
« II  Sottoscritto,  &c. 

u  (Firmato)         Gabtsloioala.'' 


No.  IV. 
Viscount  Falmerston  to  Prince  Ccutelcicala. 

"  Foreign  Office,  Febmaiy  10,  1849. 
^  Thb  andersigned,  &c.,  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  note  which  Prince  Gastelcioala,  &c.,  addressed  to  him  on  the  2nd 
instant,  giving  an  account  of  what  has  passed  with  reference  to  a  proposition 
made  bj  the  Gourt  of  Madrid,  that  the  principal  Roman  Gatbolio  Powers 
should  talce  into  their  consideration  with  a  yiew  to  their  settlement  the 
affairs  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  onder- 
signed  to  the  fact  that  the  Gabinet  of  Naples  considers  it  necessary,  and 
formally  demands  that  England,  Prussia,  and  Russia  should  take  part  in 
the  proposed  deliberations,  the  matter  to  be  treated  of,  independently  of 
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its  religioas  bearing,  being  one  oalcalated  to  bave  a  great  influence  of  a 
political  character. 

<<  The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  state  to  Prince  Castelcicala  in 
reply,  that  the  G-ovemment  of  His  Sicilian  Majesty  only  does  justice  to 
the  Goyernment  of  Her  Majesty  in  supposing  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  feel  great  pleasure  in  contributing,  as  far  as  they  might  pro- 
bably be  able  to  do  so,  to  bring  about  such  an  amicable  arrangement  of 
the  differences  existing  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  as  might  enable 
the  Pope  to  return  to  Borne,  and  might  also  restore  permanent  content- 
ment and  tranquillity  to  the  Roman  States. 

<<  Her  Majesty's  Groyernment,  however,  have  not  received  any  specific 
application  on  this  subject  from  the  Pope ;  and  until  *8uoh  appli-  ^4^^70-1 
cation  is  made,  they  are  unable  to  say  what  steps,  if  any,  Her  >-  J 
Majesty's  Oovernment  might  think  it  expedient  to  take  in  regard  to 
these  matters. 

<<  The  undersigned,  &c. 

« (Signed)         Palmerston." 


No.  V. 

Viscount  Palmerston  to  the  Marquis  of  Nbrmanby. 

"Foreign  Office,  March  9,  1849. 
"  (Extract.) 

<<  Although  Great  Britain  has  not  so  direct  an  interest  as  France  has 
in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  present 
relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  people  of  the  Roman  States,  the  British 
Gt>vemment  nevertheless  cannot  view  those  matters  with  indifference. 
Great  Britain  is  indeed  a  Protestant  State,  but  Her  Majesty  has  many 
millions  of  Catholic  subjects ;  and  the  British  Government  must  there- 
fore be  desirous,  with  a  view  to  British  interests,  that  the  Pope  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  temporal  position  as  to  be  able  to  act  with  entire 
independence  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.  Great  Britain  is 
so  far  distant  from  Italy  that  the  political  events  of  the  Italian  Peninsula 
cannot  have  the  same  direct  bearing  upon  British  interests  which  those 
events  must  exert  upon  the  interests  of  nearer  States ;  but  still  as  those 
events  must  always  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  matters  involving  ques- 
tions of  peace  or  war  in  Europe,  the  British  Government  must  necessarily 
watoh  those  evente  with  much  attention  and  anxiety. 

<<  The  present  condition  of  the  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the 
people  of  his  States  has  therefore  been  looked  at  with  deep  solicitude  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  would  have  been  the  earnest  wish  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  both  on  general  principles  and  with  reference 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  differences  between 
the  Pope  and  his  subjects  should  have  been  adjusted  by  negotiation,  either 
between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  directly,  or  by  means  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  friendly  P  owers.  A  direct  negotiation  between  the  Pope  and  his 
Bubjeots  seems  now  to  have  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  course  of 
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events  at  Rome,  and  by  the  tendency  of  those  oonnsels  which  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  are  snggested  to  the  Pope  by  the  persons  who  surround  him  at 
Graeta.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  see,  even  in  the  recent 
r*A801  ^c^"^^<^^  ^^  Rome,  any  ^reason  for  giving  up  the  hope  that 
I-  J  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  friendly  Powers  might  still,  with- 
ou't  any  actual  employment  of  military  force,  bring  about  such  a  settle- 
ment of  differences  as  would  enable  the  Pope  to  return  to  Rome  and  to 
resume  his  temporal  authority ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment,  depre- 
cating as  they  do,  on  principle,  the  employment  of  a  foreign  military 
force  to  settle  internal  dissensions  in  a  State  except  in  extreme  and  pecu- 
liar cases,  would  greatly  rejoice  if  the  Powers  to  whom  the  Pope  has 
now  appealed  for  assistance  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  were  to 
try  the  effect  of  their  moral  influence  at  Rome,  before  they  resorted  to 
any  other  more  active  measures. 

« It  seems  to  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  that  a  strong  and  unanimous 
manifestation  of  the  opinion  of  those  Powers  in  support  of  order  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  constitutional  right's  on  the  other,  would  bring  to  reason 
the  minority  who  now  exercise  paramount  authority  at  Rome ;  and  would 
give  courage  and  confidence  to  the  majority  whe  have  been  hitherto  intimi- 
dated and  overborne ;  and  if  Great  Britain  had  been  invited  to  be  a  party 
to  these  negotiations,  and  if  an  invitation  to  that  effect  had  been  accepted 
such  would  have  been  the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  have  recommended  that  the  parties  to  the  transaction  should 
pursue. 

« Her  Majesty's  Government  have  learnt  with  much  pleasure  that 
France  has  been  included  in  the  invitation  addressed  by  the  Pope  to 
some  of  the  Catholic  Powers,  requesting  them  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  present  condition  of  his  affairs ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
hope  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  concert  among  any  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
in  regard  to  those  affairs,  the  French  Government  will  not  decline  the 
invitation  to  be  a  party  thereto.  There  are  many  very  obvious  reasons 
why  in  several  points  of  view  it  would  be  desirable  that  these  matters 
should  not  be  disposed  of  without  the  participation  of  France. 

«  Your  excellency  says  that  the  French  (Government  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  Sardinia  should  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  these  de- 
liberations.    Her  Majesty's  Government  are  entirely  of  the  same  opinion. 

«  The  participation  of  Sardinia  would  mitigate  the  foreign  character  of 
the  negotiation,  and  if  a  contingency  were  to  arise  which  should  lead  to 
the  employment  of  any  military  force  within  the  Roman  Territory,  Pied- 
montese  troops  would  for  many  evident  reasons  be  better  suited  for  such 
purpose  than  the  troops  of  Austria  or  of  any  State  not  belonging  to  the 
Italian  Peninsula. 

"  The  opinion  then  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  the  points  on 
which  the  Government  of  France  has  wished  to  have  it  is,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  France  should  be  a  party  to  the  proposed  deliberations, 
and  that  Sardinia  should  take  part  in  them  also;  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
r»fiftn  '^'^®®°  '^®  ^^P®  *^°^  ^^*  subjects  by  negotiation  and  by  moral 
^       J  influence  before  resorting  to  the  employment  of  force;  and  that 
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one  condition  of  the  reinatatement  of  the  Pope  oaght  to  be  that  he 
Bhould  engage  to  maintain  in  their  main  and  essential  proTisions  the  eon- 
Btitntional  and  representative  institutions  which  he  granted  to  his  sub- 
jects last  year/' 


No.  VL 


The  Marquis  of  Nbrmanby  to  Viscount  Palmerston. — (^Received 

March  9.) 

"  Paris,  March  8,  1849. 

«  My  Lord, 
<<  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  the  copy  of  a  note  I  have  received 
from  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  inolosiug  one  which  has  been  addressed 
by  the  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the  Bepresentatives  of  all  friendly  Powers^ 
requesting  them  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  Papal 
authority  at  Bome. 

<<  I  have,  &c. 

« (Signed)        Nobbcanbt." 


Inclosure  1,  in  No.  YI. 
The  Apostolic  Nuncio  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanhy. 

"Paris,  ce  6,  Mars,  1849. 

<<  M.  le  Marquis, 

<<Pae  suite  des  graves  6venemens  qui  successivement  se  sent 
aocomplis  k  Bome,  le  Tr^  Saint  P^re  s'est  trouv6  dans  la  n&essit^ 
d'adresser  k  toutes  les  Puissances  amies  du  St.  Si^ge  une  invitation 
formelle  de  coop^rer  an  retablissement  de  I'autorit^  du  G^mvernement 
Pontifical  comme  seul  moyen  d'arreter  I'anarchie  qui  opprime  les  Etate 
de  FEglise ;  et  je  suis  charg^  par  ordre  expr^  de  Sa  Saintet^  de  trans- 
mettre  ci-joint  &  votre  Excellence  la  copie  de  la  note  de  son  Eminence 
M.  le  Cardinal  Secretaire  d'Etat,  en  vous  priant,  M.  I'Ambassadeur,  de 
la  porter  k  la  oonnaissance  du  Gonvernement  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique, 
et  d'y  joindre  yob  bens  offices  pour  raccomplissement  des  vues  du  Trds 
Saint  Pdre. 

<<  Sa  Saintete  aime  H  esp^rer  qu'elle  trouvera  dans  les  dispositions  des 
Puissances  amies  un  secours  efficace  qui  puisse  satisfaire  auz  voeux,  aux 
pridres  r^it^r^s  de  Timmense  majority  de  ses  fiddles  ^sujets,  r«gooi 
demandant  tons  d'etre  sonlagds  des  violences  et  des  oppressions  ^  -i 
dont  ils  sent  I'objet  de  la  part  d'une  faction  audace  et  impie. 

<<  Le  Saint  P^re  qui  a  M  tr6s  touchy  de  Fint^ret  et  des  sympathies 
que  Sa  Majesty  la  Biene  d'Angleterre,  yotre  Auguste  Sonveraine,  a  bien 
▼oulu  lui  t^moigner  par  la  lettre  qu'elle  luia  adresste  au  mois  de  Janvier 
dernier,  est  comforts  de  la  pens^  que  le  Gbuvernement  de  Sa  Majesty, 
qui  s'int^resse  vivement  k  Fordre  et  i  la  paix  de  TEurope,  voudra  dans 
les  oiroonstances  aotnelles  preter  le  meilleur  conoours  pour  faire  cesser 
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on  etat  de  choees  si  nniflible  k  la  paiz  g^n^nde  efc  an  bonhenr  des  penples, 
et  appuyer  de  sa  paiasante  inflaence  le  oonoours  r^lam^  poor  le  r^tablia- 
aement  da  pouvoir  legitime  da  Saint  P^re  dont  independanoe  est  plus 
qae  jamau  neoessaire  poar  FezeFoice  de  son  aatorit6  dans  le  Monde 
Oatholiqae. 

<<  Yeailles,  M.  le  Marqais,  je  Toas  prie,  transmettre  le  plus  prompte- 
ment  possible  ma  commanication  k  votre  G-oavernement,  et  recevez,  &o. 
<<(Sign6)  B.  Arohkyxque  di  Nioee, 

"JVbncc  Apastoli^ue" 


Inclosare  2,  in  No.  VI. 
Cardinal  Antondll  to  the  Representatives  of  Foreign  Powers. 

Gaeta,  18  Febbrajo,  1849. 

<<La  Santitk  di  nostro  Signore,  fino  dai  primordii  del  sao  Pontificato, 
non  ebbe  altro  in  mira  che  di  prodigare  benefioenze  verso  i  suoi  sndditi 
a  seconda  dei  tempi,  proYTedendo  ad  ogni  lor  miglior  bene.  In  fatti 
dopo  aver  pronunsiato  la  parola  del  perdono  a  colore  che  per  delitti 
politioi  0  erano  esnli  o  giaoevano  nel  oarcere,  dopo  aver  eretta  la  Consalta 
di  State  ed  istitaito  il  Consiglio  de'  Ministri,  accordata  per  la  imperiosa 
▼iolenza  delle  oiroostanze  la  istitozione  delia  G-aardia  Civioai  la  naova 
legge  per  ana  onesta  liberta  della  stampa,  ed  infine  nno  statato  fonda- 
mentale  per  gli  Stati  di  Santa  Ghiesa,  aveva  egli  ben  diritto  a  qaella 
riconosoenza  ohe  i  sudditi  devono  ad  an  Principe,  il  qaale  non  li  rigaar- 
dava  che  come  saoi  figli,  e  non  prometteva  lore  se  non  an  regno  di 
amore.  Ma  ben  altro  fa  il  ricambio  che  ritrasse  da  tanti  benefioii  e 
condiscendenze  loro  prodigate.  Dopo  brevi  dimostrazioni  di  plaaso, 
gaidate  per5  da  chi  gik  aveva  nel  seno  le  piu  ree  intenzioni  (dimostrazioni 
che  il  Santo  Padre  con  i  modi  tatti  proprii  del  patemo  sao  caore  procoid 
di  far  cessare)  ben  tosto  sperimentd  I'amaro  fratto  della  ingratitadine. 
Yiolentato  egli  dalla  sfrenatezza  di  ana  fazione  ad  impagnarsi  in  ana 
gnerra  contro  V  Aastria,  si  trov5  costretto  di  pronunciare  ana  allocuzione 
P6831  *°^^  Concistoro  dei  19  Aprile  dello  scorso  anno,  con  la  quale 
I-  -I  dichiard  al  mondo  intero  che  il  sao  dovere  ela  sua  oosoienza  nol 
oonsentivano.  Tanto  bast5  perohd  prorompessero  le  gik  predisposte 
machinazioni  in  aperte  violenze  all'  esercizio  del  sao  pieno  e  libero  potere, 
costringendolo  alia  divisione  del  Ministero  di  State  in  eccleaiastico  e 
civile,  divisione  che  non  mai  riconobbe. 

«  Si  confidava  perd  il  Santo  Padre  che  ponendo  ai  diversi  Ministerii 
persone  idonee  ed  amanti  dell'  ordine,  fossero  le  cose  per  prendere 
migliore  andamento,  e  si  arrestassero  in  parte  qaei  mali  che  gik  minac- 
ciavano  sciagure.  Ma  an  ferro  micidiale,  brandito  da  mano  asaassina, 
tronc6  le  conoepite  speranze  con  la  morto  del  Ministro  Bossi.  Daqaesto 
delitto  menato  in  trionfo,  si  inaagard  impadentemente  il  regno  della 
violenza ;  si  circond5  di  armati  il  Quirinale,  le  si  tente  d'inoendio,  si 
esplosero  colpi  contro  gli  appartamenti  ove  dimorava  il  Sommo  Pontifioe, 
e  si  ebbe  il  dolore  di  vedere  che  nno  dei  segretarii  ne  limanesse  vittima; 
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Tolevasi  infine  ool  oannone  aprire  a  viva  fona  il  suo  palaszo,  laddove  non 
oedesse  ad  ammettere  il  Ministero  ohe  gli  veniva  imposto. 

<<  Con  una  serie  di  fatti  ai  atrooi,  oome  a  tatti  ^  ben  noto,  avendo 
doYUto  soooombere  all'  impero  della  fonai  si  vide  il  Pontefice  nella  dnra 
neoessiUb  di  allontanarai  da  Roma  e  da  tutto  lo  Stato  Pontifioio,  a  fine  di 
ricuperare  queUa  liberty  che  gli  era  Btata  tolta,  e  di  oui  deve  godere  nel 
pieno  nso  della  saprema  sna  potesik.  Per  disposizione  della  Diyina 
Proyyidensa  riparatosi  a  G-aeta,  ed  ospitaio  da  un  Principio  eminenta- 
mente  Cattolico,  ciroondaio  da  an  gran  del  Sagro  Collegio  e  dai  Rappre- 
sentanii  di  tntte  le  Potenze  con  le  qaali  d  in  amiohevoli  rapporti,  non 
tard5  nn  momento  a  fare  sentire  la  sna  voce  ad  annunziare  coll'  atto 
Pontificio  del  27  Novembre  prossimo  passato  i  motivi  della  temporanea 
separazione  dai  snoi  sndditi,  la  nuUitk  e  la  illegality  di  tatti  gli  atti 
emanati  dai  Ministero  estorto  dalla  yiolenza,  ed  a  nominare  ana  commis- 
sione  govemativa  pnrchd  assumoBse  la  direzione  dei  pabblici  affori  durante 
Taasenza  dai  saoi  Stati. 

<<  Per  nnlla  apprezzandosi  la  emanazione  de'  snoi  voleri,  e  procarandosi 
con  mendieati  pretesti  di  eladere  la  loro  forza  presso  la  classe  inesperta, 
si  passd  dagli  aatori  delle  sagrilegbe  violenze  ad  attentati  maggiori| 
arrogandosi  quel  diritti  che  al  Sovrano  solo  si  appartengono,  con  Tistita- 
zione  di  ana  illegittima  rappresentanza  govemativa  col  titolo  di  provyi- 
soria  e  saprema  Oianta  di  State.  Contro  il  qnale  grayissimo  e  sagrilego 
misfatto  il  Santo  Padre  solennemente  protest^,  con  I'altro  sno  atto  del  17 
Dioembre  prossimo  passato,  annanziando  non  essere  quella  Oianto  di 
Stato  se  non  ana  asarpazione  dei  soyrani  poteri,  n^  ayere  perci5  alcana 
antorita. 

<<  Si  aspettaya  egU  che  tali  proteste  richiamassero  ai  doyeri  di  fedeltii 
e  di  sadditanza  i  trayiati,  ma  inyeoe  an  naoyo  e  piu  mostraoso  atto  di 
palese  fellonia,  di  yera  ribellione  colm6  la  sna  amarezza.  Tale  fa  la 
conyocazione  di  an'  assemblea  generale  *nazionale  dello  Stato  r^go^-i 
Romano,  per  stabilire  naoye  forme  politiche  da  darsi  agli  Stati  L  J 
della  Santa  Sede.  Laonde  con  altro  Moto  Proprio  del  1^  delF  ora 
decorso  Gennajo  protest^  contro  qaell'  atto,  e  lo  condann5  qaal  enorme  e 
sagrilego  attentato  commesso  in  prejadizio  della  saa  independenza  e 
soyranitk  meriteyole  dei  gastighi  oomminati  delle  leggi  si  divine  come 
amane,  e  yield  ad  ognano  de'  saois  udditi  il  prendervi  parte,  awerten- 
doli  che  chianqae  osa  attentare  contro  la  temporale  sovranitk  dei  Sommi 
Pontefici  Romani,  incorre  nelle  censare  e  specialmente  nella  scommanica 
maggiore,  pena  nella  qaale  dichiar5  essere  incorsi  coloro  eziandio  che 
in  qaalanqae  modo  e  sotto  mentito  pretesto  hanno  yiolata  ed  asarpata  la 
saa  aatorit^. 

it  Come  si  aocogliesse  dai  partite,  simile  protests  e  si  aatorevole  con- 
danna,  basterk  Faccennare  che  si  tent5  ogni  sforzo  per  impedime  la 
divnlgazione,  si  sottopose  a  gastighi  chi  osasse  istrairne  il  popolo,  ohi 
non  secondasse  le  loro  mire,  tnttavia  ad  onta  di  s!  maudita  violenza  la 
maggiori(&  dei  sadditi  rimase  fedele  al  proprio  Sovrano,  e  si  espose  a 
sagrifioii  ed  a  periooli  ancora  della  vita,  piattosto  che  mancare  al  dovere 
di  saddito  e  di  Cattolico.  Inasperito  maggiormente  il  partite  medesimo 
nel  yedere  oontrariati  i  loro  disegni,  raddoppiarono  in  mille  modo  la 
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Tiolenza  od  il  terrore,  senza  rigaardo  alonno  a  oondisione  o  grado,  ma 
▼olendosi  oonsamare  ad  ogoi  costo  qaeaio  eoeesso  di  fellonia  si  rieone 
pure  alle  arti  le  piu  yili  e  meroenarie.  Oos!  passando  di  eooesso  in 
eoeesso,  oon  abosare  delle  siesfle  benefieenze  ooaceaae  dal  Pontefiee,  e 
specialmente  oonyertendo  nella  pid  ribattante  licensa  la  liberUi  della 
stampa,  dopo  le  piCl  iniqae  malvenaiioni  per  premiare  i  loro  oomplioi  e 
non  piu  toUerare  la  presenaa  degli  onesti  e  timorati,  dopo  tanti  aesasnnii 
commeesi  boUo  la  loro  egide,  dopo  aver  diaseminato  ovunqne  la  ribellioae, 
il  mal  costumei  la  irreligione,  dopo  aver  sedotta  tanta  giovent^  inoaata, 
non  pill  riBpettando  i  luoghi  sagri  e  gli  asili  di  pace  e  di  solitudinei  ne' 
i  Inogbi  stessi  di  pobblioo  insegnamento  per  convertirli  in  ooyili  della  piu 
indisciplinata  milisia  raooolta  da  profughi  e  soelerati  ^  estere  oontradei 
si  vuol  ridurre  la  capitale  del  mondo  Cattolico,  la  sede  del  Pontefici,  in 
una  sede  di  empietk,  atterrando,  se  fosse  possibile,  ogni  idea  di  soyraoit^ 
in  ehi  dalla  proyyidenza  d  destinato  a  reggere  la  Cbiesa  uniyersale,  e  ohe 
appnnto  per  esercitare  liberamente  questa  sua  autoriti  su  tutto  I'orbe 
GattolioOy  gode  di  uno  state  come  patrimonio  della  Chiesa ;  alia  quale 
yista  di  desolazione  e  di  strage  non  pu5  il  Santo  Padre  non  rimanere 
profondamente  addolorato,  commosso  altresi  dal  grido  de'  suoi  buoni 
Budditi;  ohe  reclamanoil  suo  ajuto,  il  suo  socoorso  per  essere  liberati  dalla 
piik  atroce  tirannia. 

<<  La  SantitA  Sua,  com'  d  palese,  poco  dopo  giunta  in  Oaeta,  sotto  il 
giomo  4  Dicembre  prossimo  passato,  diresse  la  sua  yoce  a  tutti  li  Soyrani 
ooi  quali  d  in  relazione,  e  dando  lor  parte  del  suo  allontanamento  dalla 
P^gge-^  capitale  e  dallo  State  PontifioiOi  e  delle  '''cause  che  lo  proyooa- 
L  -I  rono,  inyocaya  il  loro  patrocinio  per  la  difesa  dei  dominii  della 
Santa  Sede.  Ed  6  pure  di  doloe  soddisfazione  il  manifestare  di  ayere 
presso  che  tutti  amoreyolmente  corrisposto,  prendendo  la  piil  viya  parte 
alle  sue  amarezze,  alia  penosa  sua  situazione,  offrendosi  pronti  in  sue 
fayore,  ed  estemando  al  tempo  steaso  sensi  ossequiosissimi  di  deyozione 
e  di  attaccamento. 

<<  Nella  espettatiya  di  si  felici  e  generose  disposizioni,  mentre  Sua  Maestk 
la  Begina  di  Spagna  ayeya  oon  tanta  sollecitudine  proraosso  un  GongresBO 
delle  Potenze  Gattoliche  per  determinare  i  mezzi  onde  prontamente  rista- 
bilire  il  Santo  Padre  ne'  suoi  Stati,  e  nella  sua  piena  Ubertib  ed  indipen- 
denza,  proposizione  alia  quale  ayeyano  prestato  adesione  yarie  Potenze 
Cattoliche,  e  stayasi  in  atteozione  di  quella  delle  altre,  ^  pur  d'uopo  con 
dolore  riferire,  che  le  cose  dello  State  Ponteficio  sono  in  preda  di  un  in- 
oendio  deyastatore  per  opera  del  partite  soyyertitore  di  ogni  BO<uale  insti- 
tuzionci  che  sotto  speziosi  pretesti  di  nazionalita  ed  indipendenza  nulla 
ha  trascurato  di  porre  in  opera  per  giungere  al  oolmo  della  loro  nequizia. 
B  decreto,  detta  fondamentalei  emanate  nel  dl  9  corrente,  dair  Assem- 
blea  Gonstituente  Bomana  offre  un'  atto  che  da  ogni  doye  ribooca  delU 
piik  nera  fellonia  e  della  pift  abomineyole  empieta.  Gon  esse  dichiarasi 
prinoipalmente  decaduto  il  Papato  di  fatto  e  di  diritto  dal  goyemo  tem- 
porale  dello  State  Bomano,  si  proclama  una  repubblica,  e  oon  altro  atto 
si  decreta  Tabbassamento  degli  stemmi  del  Santo  Padre.  Sua  Santit)^ 
nel  yedere  oosi  yilipesa  la  suprema  sua  dignitk  di  Pontefiee  e  SoyranO| 
protesta  in  faccia  ai  Potentati  tutti,  ed  a  tutti  i  singoli  Gattolioirdel  mon- 
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do  univeno,  ooDtro  qaesto  eooesso  d'irreligione,  oontro  si  violente  atten- 
tato  di  spoglio  degli  impresorittibili  e  sagrosanti  saoi  diritti.  Qoindi 
laddove  non  si  aooorresBe  oon  nn  pronto  riparo,  giungerebbe  il  soocorso 
allorqaando  gli  Stati  della  Cbiesa,  ora  interamente  in  preda  de  suoi  acer- 
rimi  nemici|  fossero  ridotti  in  oenere. 

"  Pertanto  avendo  il  Santo  Padre  esanriti  tutti  i  mezzi  cbe  erano  in 
sno  potere,  spinto  dal  dovere  che  ha  al  cospetto  di  tatto  il  mondo  Catto- 
lioo  di  conservare  integro  il  patrimonio  della  Chiesa  e  la  sovranit^  che  vi 
d  annessa,  cosl  indispensabile  a  mantenere  la  sua  piena  liberty  ed  inde- 
pendenza  come  capo  snpremo  della  Chiesa  stessa,  e  mosso  altres!  dal 
gemito  dei  baoni  che  reclamano  altamente  un  ajato,  non  potendo  piik  oltre 
sopportare  un  giogo  di  ferro  ed  una  mano  tirannioa,  si  rivolge  di  naovo  a 
quelli  stesse  Potenze,  e  specialmente  a  quelle  Gattoliche  che  con  tanta 
generositifc  di  animo,  ed  in  modo  non  dnbbio  hanno  manifestata  la  loro 
decisa  volenti  di  esser  pronte  a  difendere  la  sua  causai  nella  certezza  che 
vorranno  con  ogni  solleoitudine  oonoorrere  con  il  loro  morale  interrento, 
affinohd  venga  egli  restituito  alia  sua  sede,  alia  capitale  di  qnei  dominii 
ohe  furono  appunto  oostituiti  a  mantenere  la  sua  piena  liberty,  ed  indi- 
pendenza,  e  garantiti  *eziandio  dai  trattati  che  formano  la  base  r«gQg-i 
del  diritto  pubblico  Europeo.  ■-        -^ 

a  E  poichd  TAustria,  la  Francia,  la  Spagna,  ed  il  Regno  delle  Due 
Sioilie  si  trovano  per  la  lora  posizione  geografioa  in  situazione  di  potere 
soUeoitamente  acoorrere  oon  le  loro  armi  a  ristabilire  nei  dominii  della 
Santa  Sede  Tordine  manomesso  da  un'  orda  di  settarii,  cos!  il  Santo  Padre, 
fidando  nel  religioso  interesse  di  queste  Potenze  flglie  della  Chiesa,  do- 
manda  oon  piena  fiduoia  il  loro  interrento  armato  per  liberare  prinoipal- 
mente  lo  Stato  della  Santa  Sede  da  quella  fazzione  di  tristi  che  con  ogni 
Borta  di  sceleraggine  vi  eseroita  il  pi^  atroce  despotismo. 

<'  Per  tal  modo  solo  potrft  essere  ripristinato  Fordine  negli  Stati  della 
Chiesa,  e  restituito  il  Sommo  Pontefioe  al  Hbero  eseroizio  della  suprema 
sua  autoritk,  sicoome  lo  esiggono  inperiosamente  il  sagro  ed  augusto  suo 
oaratterc;  gl'  interessi  della  Chiesa  universale,  e  la  pace  dei  popoli;  e 
oos!  potrk  egli  conseryare  quel  patrimonio  che  ha  ricevuto  neir  assun- 
zione  del  Pontificato  per  trasmetterlo  integro  ai  suoi  suooessori.  La  causa 
d  deir  ordine  e  del  Cattolicismo.  Per  la  qual  cosa  il  Santo  Padre  si  con- 
fida  ohementre  tutti  le  Potenze  oon  oni  si  trova  in  amiohevoli  relazione, 
e  che  in  tanti  modi  nella  situazione  in  che  h  stato  gettato  da  un  partido 
di  faziosi,  gli  hanno  manifestato  il  loro  piii  vivo  interesse  daranno  un' 
assistenza  morale  all'  intervento  armato,  che  per  la  grayitk  delle  ciroon* 
Btanze  ha  doveto  invocare,  le  quattro  Potenze  di  sopra  aooennate  non  in- 
dugieranno  un  memento  di  prestare  Topera  loro  riohiesta  rendendosi  co^ 
benemerite  dell'  ordine  pubblico  e  della  religione. 

<ai  Sottosoritto,  Cardinale  Pro-Segretario  di  Stato  di  Sua  Santit^,  in- 
teressa  per  tanto  Tostra  Ecoellenza  affinehd  si  compiaocia  portare  questa 
nota  il  piii  soUecitamente  possibile  a  cognizione  del  suo  GoTemo ;  e  nella 
fiducia  di  benerola  accoglienza,  ha  I'onore,  &;c." 
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No.  VIL 
Viscount  PaHmersUm  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanhy, 

"  Foreign  OflBce,  March  21,  1849. 

«  My  Lord, 

<<  I  HAYK  received  your  Excellency's  dispatch  of  the  8th  instant,  trans- 
mitting to  me  the  copy  of  a  note  which  your  Excellency  had  received 
from  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  inclosing  the  copy  of  the  note  which  has 
been  addressed  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the  Representatives  of  all  friendly 
r*6871  ^^^^^'  requesting  them  to  *co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  re-es- 
^        J  tablishing  the  Papal  authority  at  Rome. 

<<  I  have  to  instruct  your  Excellency  to  say  to  the  Nuncio  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  received  and  have  attentively  considered 
the  communication  which  he  has  made  to  them  through  your  Excellency 
and  that  yon  are  instructed  to  express  to  him  the  deep  regret  with  which 
Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  have  witnessed  the  diflferences  which  have 
arisen  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects,  the  assassination  of  Count 
Rossi,  the  departure  of  the  Pope  from  his  capital  and  States,  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  Republic  at  Rome. 

<<  The  British  Government  is  for  many  obvious  reasons  not  desirous  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  any  negotiations  which  may  result  from  the 
application  which  the  Pope  has  addressed  to  some  of  the  Catholic  Powers 
of  Europe,  whose  territories  are  nearer  than  Great  Britain  in  Geographi- 
cal proximity  to  the  Italian  Peninsula.  But  the  British  Government 
will  be  much  gratified  if  the  result  of  those  negotiations  should  be  such 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  as  might  enable  the 
former  with  the  free  good-will  and  consent  of  the  latter  to  return  to  his 
capital,  and  there  to  resume  his  spiritual  functions  and  his  temporal  autho- 
rity. But  it  is  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  such  a 
reconciliation  could  scarcely  be  effected,  or  if  effected  for  the  moment, 
could  never  be  permanent,  unless  the  basis  upon  which  it  was  founded 
were  to  be  that  the  Pope  should  engage  to  maintain  the  Constitutional 
and  Representative  system  of  Government  which  he  granted  last  year  to 
his  subjects,  and  unless  the  separation  between  the  spiritual  authority 
and  the  temporal  powers  and  institutions  of  the  State  were  so  clearly  and 
so  distinctly  established  as  to  put  an  end  to  those  manifold  grievances 
which  the  mixture  of  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal  power  has  for  so 
long  a  period  of  time  produced  in  the  Roman  States.  The  great  import- 
ance of  admitting  laymen  to  administrative  and  judicial  functions  in  the 
Roman  States  was  pointed  out  to  the  late  Pope  by  the  memorandum  pre- 
sented in  1832  to  the  Roman  Government  by  the  Representatives  of 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  the  events  which 
have  happened  since  that  time,  not  only  in  the  Roman  States  but  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  have  tended  to  make  it  still  more  important  that  such  a 
reform  should  be  carried  out  into  full  and  complete  execution. 

<<  Your  Excellency  will  give  the  Nuncio  a  copy  of  this  despatch. 

« I  am,  &c. 
"  (Signed)        Palmbbston." 
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•No.  8.  [*688] 

jRegukttions  of  (he  College  of  CardindU  after  ike  Death  of  Martin  F. 

(A.  D.  1431.)(a) 

'<  Noi  tntti  e  singoli  Cardinali  infrascritti  giariamo  e  promettiamo  a  Dio 
ed  a'  SQoi  Santi,  e  promettiamo  alia  Santa  Chiesa,  che  se  qaalcano  di  noi 
Bark  eletto  Papa,  subito  dopo  la  sua  elezione  giurerd  e  promettera  sincera- 
mente,  schiettamente  ed  in  baona  fede  di  fare  osservare  ed  adempiere 
effioacemente  i  capitoli  infrascritti;  e  di  dame  ai  Cardinali,  nel  termine 
di  tre  giorni  dopo  la  coronazione,  una  BoUa  a  perpetua  memoria  del  fatto, 
ohe  abbia  fona  di  decretale  e  di  costituzione,  a  cui  in  pcrpetao  si  debba 
OBseryanza  inviolabile,  n^  si  possa  contravvenire  senza  I'espresso  consenso 
della  maggior  parte  del  Cardinali  present!  in  Caria,  del  quale  consenso 
faranno  testimonianza  le  firme  loro : 

<<  I.  U  Papa  riformerk  la  Curia  Romana  nel  capo  e  nelle  membra, 
qaalnnque  volte  e  quante  il  GoUegio  del  Cardinali  ne  lo  richiegga,  ed 
osseryeri  la  riforma  come  legge,  nd  potrk  senza  il  oonsiglio  ed  il  consenso 
della  maggior  parte  dei  Cardinali  trasportare  la  Curia  fuori  di  Roma,  da 
luogo  a  luogo,  da  provinoia,  a  provinoia,  da  patria  in  patria. 

"  II.  II  Papa  celebrerk  o  fark  oelebrare  il  Conoilio  generate  solenne- 
mente  e  nelle  debite  forme  nel  luogo  e  tempo  da  stabilirsi  per  consiglio 
dei  Cardinali,  e  riformerd  in  esso  o  fara  riformare  la  Chiesa  universale 
circa  la  fede,  la  vita  ed  i  oostumi,  oosl  rispetto  ai  chierioi  secolari  e  rego- 
lari,  come  ai  religiosi  e  militari,  e  tanto  riguardo  ai  Principi  temporali, 
quanto  alle  oomunitk,  in  tutto  oi5  che  appartenga  al  giudizio  ed  alle 
provvisioni  della  Chiesa. 

<<  III.  II  Papa  non  creerit  nuovi  Cardinali  se  non  a'  termini  della 
forma  e  degli  ordinamenti  sanciti  nel  Conoilio  di  Costanza,  i  quali  avrft 
obbligo  di  osservare,  se  per  oonsiglio  e  consenso  della  maggior  parte  dei 
Cardinali  non  sembri  opportuno  fare  diversamente. 

<<  lY.  I  Cardinali  avranno  il  diritto  di  esporre  liberamente  il  proprio 
parere  al  Papa :  non  potrk  il  Papa  fare  violenza,  nd  permetteri  sia  fatta 
nella  persona  o  nei  beni  loro,  nh  fara  alcuna  mutazione  alio  stato  e  prov- 
visione  loro  se  non  in  fona  di  espresso  consiglio  e  consenso  della  maggior 
parte,  n^  potrk  condannare  alcnno,  se  non  sia  convinto  pel  numero  dei 
testimoni  scritto  nella  costituzione  di  Silvestro  Papa. 

"Y.  II  Papa  non  oocuperft  in  modo  alouno,  nd  permettertl  sieno 
*occupati  i  beni  dei  CardinsJi,  Prelati  ed  altri  cortigiani  morti  in  r,^goQ-i 
Curia,  ma  permetterk  che  secondo  il  diritto  e  la  consuetudine,  I-  ^ 
ohe  si  osserva  in  molti  regni  e  region!,  se  ne  faccia  uso  secondo  la  volont2k 
del  defunto,  lasciando  alia  coscienza  di  ognuno  di  legarli  come  piiH  gli 
aggrada,  eccettuati  soltanto  quel  religiosi,  i  quali  abbiano  fatta  abdica- 
zione  della  propria  volontk,  i  beni  dei  quali  passeranno  a  obi  spettino  per 
consuetudine,  diritto  o  privilegio :  non  occuperk  cosa  alcuna,  quanto  ai 
diritti  dei  cappelli  dei  Cardinali  defunti,  n^  permetterik  che  da  altri  sieno 

{a)  Lo  Stato  Romano  of  Farini|  yoI.  it.  pp.  322-5. 
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nsarpatiy  ma  laaoierk  liberi  i  Cardinali  di  traaferirli  negli  eredi  teatati  o 
iotestati,  abolito  qaalsivoglia  altro  aboso. 

"YI.  U  Papa  riceverft  obbediensa  dai  fendatarii,  Ticarii,  capitani, 
governatoriy  Benatoriy  castellani  e  da  tutti  gli  nffiziali  della  oitt^  di  Roma, 
non  solo  per  sd  e  suoi  Bacoessori,  ma  per  tatto  il  ceto  dei  Cardinali  oon 
tatd  e  singoli  i  capitoli  opportani,  per  modo  che,  vaoando  la  Sede,  le 
oittk,  terre,  laoghi,  oastella  e  fortezze  sieno  oonsegnate  a  mandate  dei 
Cardinali  liberamente  e  senza  yerana  contraddizione. 

«  YII.  II  Papa  permetter^  che  i  Cardinali  rioevano  liberamente  la 
meti  di  tutti  i  singoli  censi,  diritti,  rendite,  proventi  ed  emolnmenti 
qaalnnqae  della  Bomana  Chiesa,  secondo  la  concessione  di  Niccol5  lY., 
che  osserveri  in  totto  e  per  tutto ;  non  dar^  alcana  elle  terre  della 
Cbiesa  Romana  in  vicariato,  feado  od  enfiteusi ;  non  mnoTcra  guerre,  n^ 
far^i  alleanza  con  qualsivoglia  re,  principe  temporale  o  comunita  -,  non 
imporri  nuove  gabelle,  o  nuovi  dazi  sulla  cittk.  di  Roma,  nd  accorder2b 
ai  re  0  ad  altro  signore  temporale  o  comunita  esenzione  alcuna  o  altro 
contro  la  liberty  ecclesiastica  sul  dero,  chiese  o  beni  spettante  alle  chiese 
e  luogbi  pii  senza  causa  ragionevole  e  senza  il  consiglio  e  consenso  della 
maggior  parte  dei  Cardinali. 

<<  YIII.  Non  alienerk  il  Papa  diritto  alcuno  in  qnalunque  luogo  esse 
spetti  alia  Chiesa  di  Boma,  n^  conformer^,  nd  approver^,  le  alienazioni 
fatte  dei  diritti  spettanti  alle  altre  chiese,  religion!  ed  ordini  militari 
senza  il  consenso  e  consiglio  della  maggior  parte  dei  Cardinali. 

<<  IX.  In  tutti  i  casi,  finalmente,  nei  quail  sieno  richiesti  per  legge  il 
consiglio  ed  il  consenso  dei  Cardinali,  dovr^  di  questo  consiglio  e  con- 
senso constare  nelle  boUe  e  lettere  apostoliche  tanto  per  la  menzione 
espressa  del  consiglio  e  consenso  prestato,  quanto  per  la  firma  dei  Cardi- 
nali." 


Aftxb  the  contents  of  this  yolume  had  gone  to  press,  the  author 
rtAQOI  ^^^'^^'^  ^^^  Oreece  yarious  pamphlets  and  essays  relating  *to 
L  ^^^J  the  question  of  the  Encyclic  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  Reply  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  following  catalogue  contains  the  titles  of  these  works,  namely  :—* 

On  behalf  of  Rome : — 

1.  Confntaiione  di  Antimo  Patriaroa    Scismatico  Costantinopolitano, 

Roma :  Tipografia  della  Giviltk  Cattolica,  1854. 

2.  La  CiTiltfL  Cattolica,  anno  quinto  (N^  C.,)  seconda  eerie,  vol.  sesto. 

Roma :  Go'  tipi  della  Civiltik  Cattolicia,  Yia  del  Quirinale,  Num.  36. 
20  Maggio,  1854. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chreek  Church. 

(In  the  Greek  and  Italian  languages.) 

1.  Enciclica  dell'  una  Santa,  Cattolica,  ed  Apostolica  Chiesa  agli  Orto- 
dossi  di  ogni  Regione.       Edita  a  Costantinopoli^  nel  1848,  dalls 
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nazionale  Tipografia  del  Patriaroato,  e  tradotta  del  Dr.  Giorgio 
Marcoran.    Bistampata  a  Oorfii :  1848. 

2.  Sopra  alcani  Passi  delF  AUooasione  di  Pio  IX.  nel  Consistoro  Segreto 

del  19  Dicembre,  1863.  Osservaaioni  di  Giorgio  Marcoran.  Corfu ; 
Tipografia  MercnriO;  A.  Tersaohi  e  T.  Borneo,  1854. 

3.  Air  Articolo  del  Drs.  O.  B.  Soandella,  sa  V  Enciolica  di  Pio  IX.  agli 

Orientali,  insorito  nel  potafoglio  Maltese,  del  25  Maggio,  1848. 
Bisposta  di  Giorgio  Marcoran,  Gorcirese.  2*  edizione,  con  giunte. 
Corfu :  Tipografia  Mercuric,  A  Tersachi  e  T.  Borneo,  1853. 

(In  the  Italian  language  onlj.) 

4.  Bisposta  alF  Articolo  della  Civiltd  Cattolica  (Quadermo  C,   20 

Maggio,  1854^  sulla  Confutazione  di  Antimo  Patriarca  e  sopra  alcune 
Osservazioni  ai  Giorgio  Marcoran.     Corfik ;  Giugno,  1854. 

(In  the  Greek  language  only.) 

9r^«C  rove  A^»9Ta)^ou  Opi^i^^ovi,  St  KvfTrafTnotfWoXtt,  t%  rm  n«- 
TfiaT^tKfii  Tov  Vnovi  Tvwoypx^itti,     1848. 
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Aiguillon  (le  Due  d*,)  French  Minister, 
Memoir  of,  on  the  Bights  of  Ambas- 
sadors, 200. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  Congress  of,  31,  45. 
Protocol  (separate)  signed  at,  31. 
Protocol,  signed  at,  as  to  Maritime 
Ceremonials,  44.  Bules  of  Prece* 
dence  of  foreign  Ministers  agreed 
at,  61.  Peace  of  (1748,)  53, 70.  Of 
(1668,)  67.  Hostages  stipulated  for, 
as  late  as  Peace  of  (1748),  68. 
Treaty  of  (1748),  78.  Protocol  of 
(1818,)  217. 

Albericus  Gentilis.    See  Gentilis. 

Alexander  H.,  277. 

Allgemeines  Landrecht,  Ac,  209. 
Burgerliches  Gesetzbuch,  208. 

Alliance,  who  may  contract,  60. 

Altemat,  Use  of,  among  States,  49. 

Alphonso  (King  of  Arragon,)  313. 

Ambassador. 

AnitquUy  and  Universality  of  his 
BigMSf  134.  Who  may  send,  135. 
Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Bussia 
(1774,)  ib.  Biffhts  of  States  under 
l^rotection,  ib.  Of  confederal  States, 
eoUedivelyf  individuaUy,  136.  Of 
Republic  of  Seven  United  Provinces, 
Dkokmbib,  1855.— S3 


Embassy  lodged  in  Assembly  of 
States  General,  ib.  Of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  ib.  Of 
Swiss  Confederation,  137.  Towns 
subject  to  Authority  of  Country 
wherein  situate,  haviAg  Bight  of 
Embassy,  ib.  Bight  ofEmbassy  in 
Usurper,  138.  Sovereign  abdicat- 
ing, no  Title,  ib.  Leslie,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Case 
of,  139.  Opinions  of  English  Civil- 
ians on  certain  Questions  propound- 
ed to  them  regarding,  140.  Bight 
of  Embassy,  during  Minority  of  So- 
vereign, lodged  in  Regency,  141 ; 
during  incapacity  of  Sovereign,  ib. ) 
during  Vacancy  of  Throne,  ib. ; 
Minister  delegating  Bight  of  Em- 
bassy, ib.  Spanish  Ambassador  no- 
minates public  Ministers  to  negotiate 
Treaty  of  Munster,  142.  Bight  of 
Embassy  in  Viceroy  of  Province,. 
142;  in  European  Governors  of 
American  or  Asiatic  Dependencies, 
143 ;  in  great  Companies  of  Euro- 
pean States,  ib. ;  in  rebellious  Sub- 
jects, ib. 

Right  to  Receivef  147.  Inherent  in 
all  States,  ib.  No  Obligation  to 
send  or  receive,  148.  State  bound 
to  give  Audience  to  Ambassador,  ib. 
May  refuse  Ambassador  sent  for  a 
mischietous  Purpose,  ib.  Duly- 
commissioned  Ambassador,  149. 
Cannot  refuse  Ambassador  on  the 
Ground  of  Sex,  ib.  Instances  of 
Ambassadresses,  150.  State  may 
refuse  to  receive  one  of  its  own  Sub- 
jects as  a  foreign  diplomatic  Agent, 
lb.  Exile  appointed  Ambassador  to 
his  own  Country,  151.  Criminal^ 
152.    No  Objection  that  Ambassa. 
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dor  appointed  is  not  a  Native  of  the 
CJonntiy  which  sends,  152.  Bank  or 
Birth  of  Ambassador  no  Ghroand  for 
Befasal,  ib.  State  not  bound  to  re- 
ceive Papal  Legate  or  Nuncio,  armed 
with  iniorions  Powers,  153.  Exist- 
ence of  a  State  of  War  no  Ground 
for  Befusal  of  Ambassador  for  Pur- 
pose of  Audience,  ib.  State  refusing 
to  receive  resident  Ambassador 
within  its  Territories,  154. 

General  Status  of,  156.  Inviolability 
of,  157.  Injuries  to,  ib.  Ambassa- 
dor under  rrotection  of  State  to 
which  he  is  sent,  ib.  Offence  against 
Person  of,  ib.  Ambassador  waiving 
Privileges,  158.  Sovereigns  may 
waive  Bights  due  to  them  in  Person 
of  Ambassador,  159.  Ambassador 
no  such  Power,  161.  Bijrhts  of  In- 
vioUbilit  J  applicable  to  aU  Societies. 
160.  In viouiDili ty  of«  acknowledged 
by  Israelites,  161.  Clothed  with  a 
religious  Character  by  the  Egyptians, 
ib.  Passages  relating  to  the  Jus  le- 
gationis  from  the  Di^estof  Justinian, 
164.  Criminal  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
gard to  Legate  and  his  Suite,  165. 
Civil  Juridiction  ditto,  ib.  Besi- 
dent  Ambassadors,  167.  Inviolabi- 
lity, Middle  Ages,  ib. 

Extent  of  InvioUibaUyf  170.  To  what 
Class  of  Diplomatic  Afents,  ib. 
Household  of  Ambassador,  171. 
What  Subject  Matter,  ib.  Period  of 
Commencement,  ib.  Over  what  Pe- 
riod extended,  ib.  Not  affected  by 
the  breaking  out  of  War,  172. 

Inviolability — Cfriminal  Law* — Case 
of  the  Dutch  Ambassador  for  Mal- 
administration of  testamentaryTrust, 
173.  Case  of  Ambassador  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  176.  Case  of  Men- 
doza,  Spanish  Ambassador,  for  Con- 
spiracv,  177.  Case  of  L'Aubespine, 
French  Ambassador,  for  Conspiracy, 
ib.  Case  of  one  of  the  Betinue  of 
Due  de  Sidly,  French  Ambassador, 
for  Murder,  178.  Case  of  Inovosa 
and  Colonna,  Spanish  Ambassadors, 
for  Libel,  179.  Case  of  M.  de  Bass, 
French  Minister  to  Cromwell,  for 
Conspiracy,  180.  Case  of  Gyllen- 
burg,  Swedish  Ambassador,  for  Con- 
spiracy, 181.  Case  of  the  Earl  of 
Uoldemesse,  English  Ambassador 
to  Venice,  181.  Case  of  M.  Van 
Hoey,  Dutch  Ambassador,  182.  Case 
of  Da  Saf  Brother  to  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador  in  England,  for  Murder, 
183.    Case  of  the  Prince  of  Cella- 


mare,  at  the  Court  of  France,  for 
Conspiracy,  184.  Ambassador  com- 
mitting Assault,  185.  Becognition 
of  Minister  by  Government  conclu- 
sive on  Judicial  Tribunal,  ib.  Pri- 
vileges of  Ambassador  extend  to  his 
Suite,  186.  Inviolability  of  Ambas- 
sador in  Transit  through  a  third 
State,  ib. 
JSxterntoriality. — Civil  Jurisdiction, 
Exemption  of  Ambassador  from, 
190.  As  to  Exemption  of  personal 
Property,  192.  Of  real  Property, 
ib.  Dwelling-house  of  Ambassador, 
193.  Ambassador  becoming  a  Tra- 
der, Exceptions  as  to  personal  Pro- 
perty, ib.  Ambassador  acting  as  a 
Trustee  or  Executor,  194.  Ambas- 
sador becoming  Plaintiff  in  a  Cauae 
in  Court  of  foreign  Country,  195. 
Liable  to  counter  Demands,  ib.  De- 
fensive Jurisdiction  of  Ambassadors, 
ib.  Privileges  of  Exterritoriality 
extended  to  Wife  of  Ambassador, 
196  ;  to  his  Family,  ib. ;  to  his  Suite, 
ib.  Waiving  PrivUeges,  ib.  Bi^ht 
of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Privi- 
leges, 197.  Of  Secretary  to  the  Em- 
bassy, ib.  Decisions  on  Statute  7 
Anne,  c.  12,  as  to  Privileges  of  Am- 
bassadors, ^c,  from  Arrest  or  Pro- 
cess, 198.  Minister's  Passport  re- 
fused for  Non-payment  of  Debts — 
Case  of  Baron  de  Wreck  at  French 
Court,  200.  Practice  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  relation  to,  201.  Decisions 
on  Exceptions  to  the  general  Bule, 
ib.  Ambassador  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  arrested  in  Lon- 
don for  Debt,  205.    Statutes  ] 


by,  and  Decisions  of  North  . 
can  United  States  respecting,  206. 
Law  of  France  as  to  Privileges  and 
Exterritoriality  of  Amba^adors, 
207 :  of  Spain,  ib.:  of  Portugal,  208; 
of  Bussia,  ib. ;  ot  Grerman  Powers, 
ib. ;  of  the  Netherlands,  209  M>f  Den- 
mark, ib.  Ambassador's  Exemp- 
tion from  Taxation,  and  Duties  upon 
Articles  imported  for  his  own  use, 
ib.  Different  Nations  have  different 
Begulations  respecting,  210.  Bo- 
man  Law  in  regfurd  to  fnminnity  not 
extended  to  real  Property,  ib. ;  nor 
to  Personalty  nnconnectcKi  with  am- 
bassadorial Character,  ib. ;  seldom 
to  Tolls,  Posta^,  Slc,  ib.  House 
of  Ambassador  inviolable,  ib.  His 
Carriage,  211.  Hotel  of.  Asylum 
for  Offenders,  ib.  Case  of  Bipper- 
da,  Minister  of  Philip  Y .,  Befugee  to 
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Hotel  of  English  Ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, 212.  fiittoy  Springer,  Swedish 
Merchant,  Refugee  to  Motel  of  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  at  Stockholm,  213. 
Purchase  of  Residence  for  Ambas- 
sador in  foreign  Country,  ib. 

Rdigitm, — Ambassador's  Kightto  ex- 
ercise the  Rights  of  his  own  Reli- 
fion,  ib.  Confined  to  himself, 
is  Suite,  and  fellow  countrymen, 
214.  Language  in  which  rebgious 
Service  to  be  performed,  ib.  By 
Chaplain  in  the  Hotel  of  Ambassa- 
dor, sanctioned  by  international 
Usage,  on  certain  Conditions,  ib. 
Protestant  Chapels  of  Ambassador 
at  Vienna  ordered  by  Joseph  II.  to 
be  closed,  ib. 

Different  Classes  ofPMic  JliinisterSf 
216.    All  enjoy  privileges,  218.  Le- 

fates  a  latere  distinct  from  Nnncios, 
18,  440,  441.  442. 

Ordinary  and  Extraordinary^  219. 
Diplomatic  Agents  of  the  first  Class, 
ib. ;  of  the  second  Class,  ib. ;  of  the 
third  Class,  ib.;  of  the  fourth  Class, 
220.  Ceremonial  Honours  due  to,  ib. 
States  may  confer  what  Rank  they 
please  upon  their  Ambassador,  222. 
Not  restricted  as  to  Number,  Sex, 
Religion,  Ac,  ib.  May  be  accredited 
to  various  States  at  the  same  Time, 
ib.  Power  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
States  without  Appointment  to  any 
particular  State,  ib.  May  be  accre- 
dited by  a  third  State  to  mediate 
between  two  other  States,  ib.  Status 
of  mere  Agents,  223 ;  of  Deputies, 
ib.  Cardinal  Ambassador,  double 
Allegiance  of,  278.  Where  triable, 
438,  439,  440. 

Insiructums^ — Letters  of  Credence. — 
Character  of  Ambassador  recognized 
on  production  of  them,  225.  To  whom 
addressed,  226.  Nature  of  Contents, 
ib.  One  Letter  may  suffice  for  sev- 
eral Ministers  of  tne  same  Rank, 
ib.  Minister  sometimes  fnrnished 
with  several,  ib.  Rank  of  Minister 
changed,  fresh  Letters  required,  ib. 
Full  Power  for  ne^otiatiuK^  a  sepa- 
rate Instrument,  ib.  Fml  Power 
founds  the  Authority  of  Minister  as 
Representative  of  his  Sovereign,  227. 
May  be  general  or  special,  ib.  Extent 
of,  when  special,  228.  When  granted 
to  several  Persons,  ib. 

Arrival. — Audience^  229.  Notifica- 
tion of  Arrival,  ib.  Audience  with 
Sovereign  may  be  public  or  private, 
ib.  Letters  of  Credence  delivered  at. 


ib.  When  Diplomatic  Agent  of  the 
second  or  third  Class,  230 ;  of  the 
fourth  Class,  ib.  Custom  in  republic 
States,  ib.  Rule  of  Etiquette  between 
diplomatic  Agents  at  same  Court,  ib. 
Alteration  of  Ceremonies  by  Sove- 
reign of  Foreign  Court.  231. 

Mission  off  231.  May  be  altered  in 
its  Character,  ib. ;  suspended,  ib. ; 
closed,  ib.  Causes  which  alter,  232 ; 
suspend,  ib.;  end,  ib.  Custom  on 
Recall  of  Ambassador,  233.  Death 
of,  ib. 

America,  North. 
United  States  of — Decision  in  as  to 
Recognition  of  States,  26.  Case  in 
Supreme  Court  oi^  respecting  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  108. 
Regulations  as  to  Consuls  put  forth 
by,  269. 

Central  and  Soidkem. — ^Republics  in, 
Members  of  theCommunity  of  States, 
59« 
Dq>endencies, — Jus  legaiionis  granted 
to  European  Governors  of,  143. 

Anne  7,  cap.  12i  Decisions  on  this 
Statute  as  to  Privileges  of  Ambas* 
sadors  from  Arrest  and  Process,  198. 

Amiens,  Peace  of,  21. 

Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  396. 

Annual  Register.    See  Renter. 

Appendix.  See  Contents  of,  at  End  of 
tnis  Volume. 

Ariosto,  Orland.  Fur.,  287. 

Arundel  (Lord,)  Letter  by,  to  Mr. 
Plumptre  on  the  Bull  '<In  Codnii 
Domini,"330.  Letter  to, on  Ditto, ib. 

Apocrisarius,  167. 

Asylum,  Ambassador's  Hotel  used  as. 
211. 

Audience  of  Ambassador  at  foreign 
Court,  &c.,  229. 

Austria,  Recognition  of  Title  o^  in  1806, 
30.  Attempt  of,  to  open  the  Navi- 
gation  of  the  Scheldt,  38.  Reasons 
of  withdrawing  her  Ambassador  firom 
Rome  in  1814,  ib.  Treaty  with 
Ottoman  Porte  for  Equality  or  Rank, 
49.  Enactment  of  as  to  Privileges 
of  Ambassador,  208.  Complaint  of 
Emperor  of,  respecting  Correspond- 
ence with  French  King  as  to  German 
Princes  in  Alsatia,  being  in  French 
Language,  63.  Treaty  of  Alliance 
with  France,  ib.  Guarantee  of,  that 
the  Successors  to  British  Throne  after 
Death  of  Queen  Anne  should  be 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
76.  Law  of,  as  to  Privileges,  Ic,  of 
Ambassadors,  208.  Papal  Relation! 
with  Rome,  371. 
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B. 

BacoQ  (Lord,)  113. 

Bacon*8   (Matthew)   Abridgment,  79. 

Baden,  Treaty  of  (HUJ  62. 

Baldwin's  (American  Keports.)  See 
Reports. 

Balguerie,  Affaire  de  la  Maison,  de 
Bordeaux  contre  le  Gonvemement 
Espagnoly  126. 

Barbarj,  Ordon nances  of  France,  re- 
specting Gonsnls  in,  259. 

Barbeyrac,  109,  111,  266. 

Barbnit,  Case  of,  in  Chancery,  263. 

Bartolus,  46. 

Bass  (M.  de,)  Case  of,  180. 

Bavaria,  Provisions  of,  as  to  exemption 
of  Ambassadors  irom  ordinary  «i  nris- 
diction  of  Tribunals  of,  209.  Papal 
Relations  with  Rome.  395. 

Belgians,  Case  of  the  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation of.    See  Drouet,  M. 

Belgium,  Recognition  of  Independence, 
24.  Member  of  Community  of  States, 
59.  Separation  of,  from  Holland,  78. 
Papers,  Letters  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  England,  respecting,  ib. 

BenedictXL,  319,  321. 

Bentinck  (Lord  George,)  Motion  of,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  respecting 
Debts  due  from  foreign  States,  11. 

Berlin,  Treaty  of  66. 

Berne  and  Freyberg,  Cantons  of.  Pays 
de  Vaudy  hypothecated  to,  by  House 
of  Savoy,  69. 

Berne,  (City  of,)  in  Switzerland,  v. 
Bank  of  England,  225.  See  List  of 
Cases  cited. 

Berthold,  Duke  of  Zahringen,  307. 

Bingham's  Reports,  26.  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church,  288. 

Bishops,  Powers  of,  278. 

Blackstone,  Commentaries,  46,  174, 
205. 

Bodinns,  De  Republic^,  46. 

Boniface  (St)  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
293 ;  the  Eighth,  305,  312,  318,  320. 

Bossuet,  Declaratio  Cleri  Gallicani, 
336. 

Botschafter,  216. 

Bongeant  (P^re,)  Histoire  du  Traits 
de  Westohalie,  357. 

Bourbon,  House  of,  22. 

Bowyer's  Readings,  82,  325. 

Boyer's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  205, 
206. 

Bramhall*8  (St.  Just.,)  Vindication, 
288. 

Brazil,  Regulations  of,  respecting  Con- 
suls, 259. 

Breslau,  Treaty  of,  66. 


Bristol,  Bishop  of.  Plenipotentiary  at 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  222. 

British  Government  See  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Broom*s  Legal  Maxims,  79, 

Buckingham  (Duke  of,|  Libel  against, 
by  Inoyosa  and  Colonna,  Spanish 
Ambassadors,  179. 

Bull,  In  Ccena  Domini.  See  In  Coena 
Domini. 

Bulls  Circumscriptionum,  397. 

Bullarii  Romani  Continuatio,  S.  Ponti- 
ficum  dementis  XIII.,  Clementis 
XIV.,  Pii  VL,  Ac,  coUegit  And. 
Adv.  Barberi,  tom.  1 — 10,  in  7  vols., 
folio.  Rom. :  1835—45.  Tom.  1, 2 
3,  Clemens  XIII. ;  tom.  4,  Clemens 
XIV. ;  tom.  5—10,  Pius  VI.  330. 

Bullarium  Magnum  Romanum,  a  B. 
Leone  Magno,  usque  ad  S.  D.  N. 
Benedictum  XIII.,  cura  et  studio  L. 
et  A.  M.  Cherubini,  ediio  novUmna, 
juxta  exemplar  RomaSy  19  tom.  in  16, 
folio.  Luxemb.:  1727—^8,330. 

Burke,  Tracts  on  Popery  Laws,  105, 
418.  Speech  on  Bill  for  the  Belief 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  284. 

Burleigh  (Lord,)  State  Papers  of,  139, 
176,  178. 

Burn*8  Ecclesiastical  Law  (ed.  Philli- 
more,)  275,  414. 

Burrow's  Reports.     See  Reports. 

Butler's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  420. 

Bynkershoek,  De  Dominio  Maris,  39, 
40.  Quasstiones  Juris  Pnblici,  39, 
40,  44,  49,  143,  144,  149, 150,  151, 
152,  210,  279,  De  Foro  Legatorom, 
117,  120,  121,  122,  124,  131,  134, 
135,  150,  151,  157,  158,  159,  160, 
164,  165,  167,  172.  174,  176,  176, 
181,  188,  189,  191,  192,  193,  194, 
195,  196,  197,  210,  216,  217,  225, 
227,  261,  278.  De  Relig.  Pere- 
grin^ 283,  279.  De  Cultu  Religionia 
Peregrin»  apud  veteres  Romanos, 
279. 

C. 

Cabinetof  scarce  and  celebrated  Tracts, 

5,76. 
Cadiz,  Governor  of,  Arrest  of  Dutch 

Consul  by,  260. 
CsBsar,  de  Bello  Civili,  145. 
Callidrs  (De,)  15. 
Cambray ,  Peace  of. — ^League,  of,  signed 

by  Margaret  of  Austria  in  the  Name 

of  Charles  v.,  149. 
Camden's  Elizabeth,  121, 139, 177, 178. 
Campo  Formio,  Peace  o^  25. 
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Canning  (Mr.,)  Speechea  of,  24.  On 
the  Independence  of  South  America, 
16|  17 ;  on  the  Address  of  the  Kine's 
Speech  on  Opening  of  Session  ( 1822,) 
1 9.  Replj  to  Remonstran  ce  of  Span* 
ish  Minister  on  Recognition  of  Sonth 
American  Republics,  22.  Adminis- 
tration of,  63. 

Canon  Law.  See  Corpus  Juris  Canon- 
ici. 

Caraffa,  Papal  Legate;  Henry  II.  of 
France  absolved  from  Obligation  of 
Oath  by,  67. 

Cardinal  Ambassador,  double  Allegi- 
ance of,  278, 437. 

Cardinals,  how  appointed,  431,  Rank 
of,  436.  Where  triable  for  Offences, 
437.    See  Papacy. 

Carriage  of  Ambassador,  Privilege  of 
Exterritoriality  applies  to,  211. 

Cases  (cited.)  See  List  at  Commence- 
ment of  this  Volume. 

Castille,  Council  of,  212. 

Castro's  (Gabriel  Pereira  de,)  386. 

Cellamare,  Case  of,  for  Conspiracy,  184. 

Ceremonials,  Maritime,  39. 

Certificates,  Consuls  granting,  254. 
See  Consuls. 

Chace  (Judge  of  American  Court,) 
Opinion  o^  respecting  the  Construc- 
tion of  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great 
Britain,  108. 

Chalmers,  Collection  of  Opinions,  115. 

Charlemagne,  295. 

Charges  d\A.ffaire8,  Class  of  Ministers, 
220,  Ceremonials  due  to,  ib.  Let- 
ters of  Credence  of,  to  whom  ad- 
dressed, 226.  Arrival  of,  at  foreign 
Court,  notified  to  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  230. 

Oharies  I.,  154. 

XL,  Ambassador  of,  rejected  by 

France,  138. 

VL  (Emperor,)  75. 

Charles-le-Martel,  293. 

Chateau  Cambresis,  Peace  of  (1559,) 
67. 

China,  Consuls  in  the  five  free  Ports  of, 
274.     Powers  of  Ditto,  ib. 

Christian  Countries,  modem  Consul- 
ates in,  240. 

Christianity.     See  Church — ^Religion. 

Christina,  ex-Queen  of  Sweden,  131. 

Chrysostom  (St.,)  278. 

Church  (Christian,)  Connection  with 
State,  281.  Collegium  lieiiunij  285. 
Under  Constantine,  286.  Identity 
of,  with  State,  297.  Collision  be- 
tween, and  State,  302.   See  Religion. 

Cicero,  de  Officio,  57,  85.    De  Fini- 


bus,  89.  De  Invent.,  92.  Phil., 
145.  In  Yerrem,  189.  De  Leg., 
281,282,283.    De  Div.,  283. 

Civilians,  Opinions  of,  on  certain 
Questions  relating  to  Privileges  of 
Ambassadors,  139.  On  Ambassador 
aiding  in  Treason  against  Sovereign 
to  whom  sent,  176. 

Civil  Jurisdiction,  Exemption  of  Am- 
bassadors from,  in  Countries  to 
which  accredited,  190. 

Clarendon  (Lord)  Remarks  of,  in 
House  of  Lords,  as  to  Treaty  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  Porte  (July 
22,  1853,)  65. 

aement  Y.,  305,  321,  322,  335. 

YL,  334. 

VII.,  67. 

ClementiniB.  See  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

Clothaire,  Constitution  of  300. 

Code.  See  Roman  Law.  Napoleon, 
207.  De  Commerce  (French), 
259. 

Coke's  Reports,  415.     See  Reports. 

Coke  (Lord,)  Institutes,  154,  174. 

CoUetta,  Storia  del  Reame,  di  Napoli, 
386,  387. 

Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Great  Britain,  303,  417,  418. 

Collision  of  Treaties,  111.  See  Treat- 
ies. 

Colonna  (Spanish  Ambassador,J  Case 
of,  for  Libel  against  Duke  or  Buck- 
ingham, 179. 

Colours,  Orders  of  British  Crown  to  | 
Ships  of  War  as  to,  43.  Penalty  for 
hoisting  prohibited  Colours,  ib.  Case  ! 
of  the  Master  of  the  Steamship  Lord  \ 
of  the  IsleSj  for  carrying  illegal  Co-  ) 
lours,  ib. 

Comity,  with  respect  to  commorant  i 
Foreigners,  4. 

Comyns,  174. 

Concordata,  German,  344.  See  Pa- 
pacy.   History  of,  358. 

Confiscation  of  Debts  due  to  British 
Subjects  by  French  Government, 
13. 

Confirmation  of  Treaties,  Modes  of, 
65. 

Congress  of  Vienna.     See  Vienna. 

Congresses,  at  which  Sovereigns  and 
Representatives  have  met,  45. 

Consolato  del  Mare,  236. 

Constantine,  Patriarchate  of.     See  Re- 
ligion. 

f  Church  under,  286.    Di- 
vision of  the  Roman  Empire  by,  into 
four  Prefectures,  ib. 
Constantinople,  English  Ambassadot 
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at,  Case  of,  180.    Patriarchates  of, 
287. 
Consals. 

SMtarical  IniroduetioTif  235.  Cha- 
racter and  FanctionB  imparted  to, 
ib.    Institution  of  Gonsalates,  ib. 

Modem  CofutUcUea  in  Christian  Coun- 
tries, 240.  Not  strictlj  speaking 
Public  Ministers,  ib.  Entitled  to 
special  Protection,  ib.  Not  entitled 
to  Privileges,  &c.,of  a  Representative 
of  State,  ib.  Not  famished  with 
Credentials,  except  when  also 
Charges  ^Affaires,  241.  Cannot 
enter  upon  their  Duties  without  Per- 
mission of  Sovereign  to  whom  de- 
puted, ib.  Amenaole  to  criminal 
and  civil  Jurisdiction  of  foreign 
State,  ib.  Subject  to  Payment  of 
Taxes,  242.  Places  of  Worship  in 
their  House,  rarelj  accorded,  ib. 
No  Claim  to  foreign  Ceremonial, 
and  no  Bight  of  Precedence,  ib. 
Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of,  242. 
Case  of  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  Prit- 
chard,  British  Consul  at  Tahiti,  hj 
French  Commandant,  243.  Privi- 
leges of,  244.  Extent  of  their  Jur- 
isdiction, 245.  Befusal  of  State  to 
receive,  no  Breach  of  International 
Law,  ib.  Entitied  to  same  Privi- 
leges as  his  Predecessor,  246.  State 
bound  to  give  Notice  of  its  Intention 
to  alter  Privileges  to,  ib.  Authority 
of,  derived  firom  Instruments  ap- 
pointing, &c.,  ib.  Consul  trading, 
lb.  Natives  of  the  foreign  State 
sometimes  appointed,  ib.  Consuls 
General  sometimes  appointed,  ib. 
Extent  of  their  Functions,  ib.  Con- 
suls and  Vice  Consuls  under  their 
Control,  ib.  Appointment  of  Vice- 
consuls,  who  by^  ib.  Who  they 
correspond  with,  ib.  Treaties  rela- 
ting to,  List  of,  249.  Usage  of  Na- 
tions derived  from  said  Treaties,  ib. 
Treaties  illustrating  Status  of  Con- 
suls, ib. 

Duties  and  Powers  of,  252.  Law  of 
United  States  respecting  Consuls, 
ib.  (British)  Authority  and  Powers 
entrusted  by  British  Government  to, 
ib.  General  Institutions  issued  by 
Great  Britain  as  to,  253.  Exequa- 
tur to,  ib.  Privileges  of,  254.  Ad- 
vice and  Assistance  to  be  jgiven  to 
British  Subjects  by,  ib.  Directions 
to,  respecting  Offenders  seeking 
Refuge  on  board  of  British  Ships, 
255.  Precedence  between  Consuls 
and  naval  Officers,  ib.     Appoint- 


ment of  Vice-Consnls,  256.  Consols 
not  to  dismiss  Vice  Consols  without 
Sanction  of  Secretary  of  State,  ib. 
Statutes  relating  to  Powers  of,  257. 
List  of  Vice-Consnls  to  be  transmit- 
ted by,  to  Secretary  of  State  each 
Year,  ib.  Granting  Passports,  ib. 
Fees  of.  Order  as  to,  ib.  Powers  of, 
also  to  be  found  in  Statute,  6  Geo. 
in.  c.  78,  ib.  Power  given  to,  by 
the  Statute,  12  &  13  Vict  c.  62,  to 
facilitate  Marriages  of  British  Sub- 
jects, ib.  Provisions  relating  to, 
and  V  ice-Consuls,  contained  in  mer^ 
chant  Seamen's  Act  (7  A  8  Vict,  c 
112,)  258.  Ditto  in  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  (17  ft  18  Vict  c.  104,)  ib. 
keffulations  respecting,  promulgated 
bv  tbreiflrn  Powers  for  tne  Direction 
or  their  Subjects,  ib. 
Decisions  of  Munieipai  TribunaU  as 
to  Privileges  of,  260.  Arrest  of  the 
Dutch  Consul  by  the  Governor  of 
Cadiz,  ib.  Claim  of  the  Dutch  for 
Privileges  of  Ambassador  to  their 
Consul  at  Genoa,  refused  by  Senate, 
ib.  Quarrel  between  Republic  of 
Venice  and  Papal  (Government,  on 
account  of  Outrages  on  Consnls  of 
Republic,  261. 

(France)  Decision  of  the  Cour  Boyale 
de  Pans  (1833,)  in  the  Case  of  M. 
Carlier  d'Abaunza,  Consul  General 
of  Uruguay,  as  to  Exemption  from 
Arrest,  262.  Decision  or  the  Gear 
Royale  of  Aix  (1843)  in  the  Case  of 
M.Soller,ib. 

(United  States  of  North  America), 
Civil    Tribunals    of,   promulgated 
same  Doctrines  as  that  of  France  in 
CaseofM.  SoUer,  263. 
(England),  Barbuifs  Case  in  Chan- 
eery.  Agent  of  Commerce  from  King 
of  Prussia.    Decision  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor as  to  Privilege  from  Arrest, 
263,  264. 
Triquet  and  Others  r.  Bath.—De- 
cision  of  Lord  Mansfield  (1764,) 
as  to  Privileges  of  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Ambassador,  266. 
HeathfiM  v.  ClifUm. — ^Decision  of 
Lord  Mansfield  (1767),  as  to  Pri- 
vileges of  Ambassador's  Betinne^ 
ib. 

Clarke  v.  Cretieo, — ^Decision  of  Sir 
J.  Mansfield  (1808,)  Claim  of  De- 
fendant to  Exemption  from  Ar- 
rest, as  Consul  General  from  the 
Sublime  Porte,  267. 
Viveash  v.  Becker. — Decision  of 
Lord  EUenborough  (1814),  that  a 
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resident  Merchant  in  London,  who 
.  had  been  appointed  and  acted  as 
Consul  to  the  Dnke  of  Oldenburg, 
not     privileged     from     Arresti 
268. 
Consul  resident  abroad,  and  Plain- 
tiff in  a  Suit,  consideied  by  Eng- 
lish Courts  exempt  from  giving 
Security  for  Costs,  269. 
Tribunala  of  Jhterniuional  Law. — 
Doctrine  held  by,  269.    Case  of  the 
JMian  Chiefs  Decision  of  Lord  Sto- 
well  (Prize  Court,  1800),  Claim  for 
Exemption  of  Carso,  Property  of 
Amencan  Consul,  from  Bights  of 
Belligerent,  269.     Same  Doctrine 
promulgated   bv  PriEe    Courts   in 
United  States,  ib. 

ConnUs  in  the  Leeami, — Status  of 
Consuls  in  Mahometan  Countries, 
271.  Jurisdiction  o£  ib.  Directions 
for  the  Guidance  o^  273.  Statute 
of  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  94,  as  to  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Her  Majesty  in  Countries  out 
of  her  Dominions,  272 :  in  China, 
276. 

Consuls,  Vice.    See  Consuls. 

General.    See  Consuls. 

Consulates;  Modern,  in  Christian  Coun- 
tries, 240.    See  Consuls. 

Convention,  as  to  Greece  (30th  April, 
1833,)  12 :  between  Great  Britain, 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Bus- 
sia  (19th  May,  1815,)  101.  Ditto, 
Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  103.  See 
Treaties. 

Coppi,  Annuali  d'ltalia,  361—366. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Arrest 
of  Mr.  Harwood  (the  Vienna  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Morning  Chronicle,) 
oy  Austrian  Authorities,  3 ;  respect- 
ing the  Affairs  of  Bome,  1849  (pre- 
sented to  Parliament  1851,)  447; 
between  Viscount  Palmerston,  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  Prince 
Castalcicala  (laid  before  Parliament 
1849,)  as  to  armed  Intervention, 
448.  International  Language  in 
which  written,  62. 

Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  305.  Decretals 
inconsistent  with  the  Independence 
of  States,  viz..  Venerabilem,  308 : 
Solit»,  309;  Ad  Apostolicffi,  312; 
Clericis  Laicos,  819;  Quod  Olim, 
ib. ;  Unam  Sanctam  and  Meruit, 
321:  Bomani  Principes,  322;  Pas- 
toralis,  ib.;  Si  Fratrum,  323;  De 
Consuetudine,  ib.  General  Bemarks 
on  Decretals,  324.  Bull,  In  CcBn& 
Domini,  329.  Provision  of,  331. 
Set  F&jpBcj. 


PASSAGES  BBrSBRBD  TO. 

Corpus  Juris  CanorUei. 

Decreti  Prim&  Pars.  Page 

Dist  XV.  c.  i.  s.  1,  315. 

«     xxii.  c.  i.  326,  430. 

"     xxiv.  c.  iiL  430. 


444. 
444.' 

430. 
430. 
430. 
430. 


"     XXV.  c.  vi.  8. 1, 
«     1.  c.  Iviii. 
^     IxL  c.  xiii. 
''     Ixxi.  c.  V. 
"     Ixxiv.  c.  vi. 
''     Ixxix.  c.  iii.  v. 
Deeretaliii. 

Lib.   L  t.  xxxiii.  c  6,  (SolitsB)  309. 
'^      L  t.  vi.  c.  34,  (Venerabi- 
lem) 308. 
"      L  t  XXX.  or,  X.,  L  L  30. 

(De  Off.  Leg.)         440. 
''      1. 1  XXX.  c.  8,  or,  c.  viii ; 

X.  (Ib.)  440. 

*'  1. 1  XXX.  cc.  3, 4, 6|  9,  or, 
c.  iii.  iv.  vL  ix.  X. 
(Ib.)  440. 

«     n.  t  i.  c.'l3  (Novit  iUe)    31l! 
"  in.  t.  xxxviii.  c.  20,  or,  c. 
XX.  X,  (De  Jure  Pa- 
tron.) 440. 
"     V.  t  xxxiii.  c.  23,  or  c 
xxiii.  X.  (De  Privi- 
leg.)  440. 
(Sexti  Decret) 
Lib.    1. 1  XV.  c.  1,  or,  c.  i.  VI. 

(De  Off.  Leg.)  440. 

"     IL  t  XIV.  c.  2,  (ad  Aposto- 

Uc»)  312. 

<<  m.  t  xxiii.  0.  3,  (Clericis 

Laicos.)  319. 

(Clementinarum.) 
Lib.  n.  t.  ix.   (De  Jnrejuran- 

do)  322. 

"     n.  t  xi.  c.  2,  (De  Senten- 

ti&  et  re  judicat4)     322. 
(Extrava^nntes.) 

Joan  xxii.  t  v.  (Si  Fra- 
trum) 323. 
(Extravagantes  Comm.) 
(Lib.   L  t.  i.  c.  1,  De  Consuetu- 
dine) 323. 
1. 1 viii. (Unam  Sanctam)  320. 
m.  t  xiii.  (Quod  Olim)       319. 
V.  t  vii.  c.  2.  321. 
Cotton's  (Sir  B.,)  Bemains,  179. 
Council  of  Trent.    See  Trent. 
Councils,  GScumenic  or  General,  Di- 
vision of,  314 
Cour  Boyale  of  Aix,  Decision  in  the 

Case  ofM.  Seller,  262. 
Cour  Boyale  de  Paris,  Decision  o^  in 
the  Case  of  M.  Carlier  D*Abaunza, 
Consul  General  of  the  Bepublic  of 
Uruguay,  261. 
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Cracow,  Debates  on,  101. 

Granch's  (American)  Reports,  27.  See 
List  of. 

Credence,  Letters  of,  225.  Public 
Character  of  Minister  recognized  on 
Production  of,  226.  To  whom  ad- 
dressed, ib.  Nature  of  Contents  of, 
ib..  Same  Letters  may  suffice  for 
several  Ministers  of  same  Bank,  ib. 
Minister  furnished  with  several,  ib. 
Full  power  not  inserted  in,  &c.,  ib. 
Not  granted  to  Consuls  except  when 
also  Charges  cPAffaireSj  241. 

Criminal  Law,  Exemption  of  Ambas- 
sadors from,  in  foreign  Countries, 
173. 

Cromwell,  48.  Ambassador  of,  admit- 
ted by  France,  138. 

Crusaders,  the,  respect  Character  of 
Ambassadors,  168. 

Cajacius,  Jacobus,  160. 

Cyprian,  (St.,)  De  Unitate  Ecdes.,  641. 

Czir&ky,  Conspectus  Juris  Publici  Beg- 
ni  Hungarise,  375. 

D. 

D'Abaunza  (M.  Carlier,)  Decision  of 
Cour  Royale  de  Paris,  in  the  Case 
of,  261. 

Dallas's  American  Reports,  109.  See 
Reports,  List  of. 

D'Aguesseau,  278,  362. 

D'Aleth,  36. 

Dante,  Inf.,  287. 

Death,of  Sovereign,  Ambassador's  Mis- 
sion ended,  232 ;  of  Ambassador,  du- 
ring Mission,  233. 

Debates,  on  Affairs  of  Greece  and  Don 
Pacifico,  3 :  on  Foreign  Enlistment 
BUI,  27. 

Debts  of  a  State,  1,  8.  Letter  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on,  9.  Confiscation  by 
French  Government  of,  due  to  British 
Subject,  13. 

De  Bass  (M.,)  Minister  from  France  to 
Cromwell,  Case  of,  for  Conspiracy, 
180. 

Decisions,  of  Municipal  Tribunals 
(France  and  England,)  as  to  Privil- 
eges, &C.J  of  Consuls,  ^c,  260.  Of 
International  Tribunals,  ditto,  269. 
Of  American  Courts,  263,  270. 

Decretalia.  See  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 

Decretum.    See  Ib. 

De  Maistre,  327. 

Denmark,  Claims  to  maritime  Honours 
with  respect  to  Ships  entering  the 
Baltic,  44.    Treaty  with  Russia  with 

>  respect  to  Ditto,  45.  Treaties  with 
European  Powers  with  reference  to 


Duchies  of,  75.  Law  of,  as  to  Privil- 
eges of  Ambassadors,  209.  Regula- 
tions of,  respecting  Consuls,  259. 
Papal  Relations  wiUi,  406. 

De  Pamiers,  361. 

De  Pradt,  337, 339,  340, 341, 342,  343, 
358,  359,  363,  369,  370,  371,  396, 
397. 

Deputies  appointed  by  Governments  to 

'  KMreign  Countries,  Status  of,  223. 

De  Real,  184. 

De  Salute  (Papal  BuD,)  399. 

De  Torcy,  M^moires,  227. 

Dethronement  of  Sovereign,  Ambassa- 
dor's Mission  ended,  232. 

Dentsch  oder  Russisch,  Pamphlet,  297. 

Digest.    See  Roman  Law. 

Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  283. 

Diplomatic  Agents.  See  Ministers 
(Public.)  Ambassadors,  kc 

Dirksen,  Manuale  Latinatis  fontium 
Juris  Civilis  Romanorum,  338. 

Dod*s  Roman  Catholic  History,  420. 

Dodson's  Admiralty  Reports,  26,  272. 
See  Reports,  List  of. 

Dolder  v.  Bank  of  EngUnd,  25.  See 
Cases,  List  of,  referred  to. 

Domat,  79. 

Domiciled  Foreigners,  Rights  and  Li- 
abilities of,  6. 

Donellus,  De  Jure  Civili,  79, 84, 85, 88, 
9L 

Dresden.  Treaty  of,  66. 

Drouet  (M.,)  Secretary  of  Legation  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Actions 
brought  against  him  in  English 
Court  on  Commercial  Transaction, 
202. 

Dubois  (Cardinal,)  Treple  Alliance  of 
La  Haye  (1717,)  negotiated  by,  du- 
ring the  Minority  of  Uie  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, 141. 

Duck,  de  Usu  et  Auctoritate  Juris  Ci- 
vilis, 27,  46,  52. 

Du  Cange  (Apocrisarius,)  167,  339. 

Dumon^  20,  73. 

Dunkirk,  Destruction  of  the  Port  of, 
87. 

Dupiu,  de  Ant.  Ecdes.  Discipline,  Diss. 
UistorisB,  290. 

Durand  de  Maillane's  Dictionnaire  de 
Droit  Canonique,  314, 329, 334, 340, 
344,  350,  360,  429,  431. 

Dutch  Consul,  arrested  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Cadiz,  260. 

Duties,  Import,  Exemption  of  Ambas- 
sador from,  209. 

£. 

Ebenders,  Was  ist  ein  Bischof  ?  373. 
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Ecclesiastical  Tides.    See  Titles. 

Edward's  Admiralty  Reports,  26.  See 
Reports,  List  of. 

Egyptians,  clothed  Functions  of  Am- 
bassador with  religions  Character, 
161. 

Eichhom,  Kirchenrecht,  338, 344,  345, 
348,  371,  373,  374,  394,  395,  398, 
399. 

Elizabeth  (Queen,)  Excommunication 
of,  416. 

Ellenborongh  (Lord,)  114,  133,  260, 
268. 

Embassy,  134 — 190.  Secretary  io,  dis- 
tinct from  general  Suite,  197.  See 
Ambassador. 

England,  Commonwealth  and  Protec- 
torate of,  21.  Papal  Relations  with 
Rome,  412.    See  Great  Britain. 

Enlistment  (Foreign)  Bill,  Debate  on, 
27. 

Ensign.    See  Colours. 

Envoys,  what  Class  of  Ministers,  219. 

Equality  of  States,  Rights  incident  to, 
1,33. 

Eugenius  IV.,  336. 

Evans'  Translation  of  Pothier,  94. 

Evidence,  Acts  of  foreign  State  only 
proved  by  an  examined  Copy  on  Oath, 
114. 

Exequatur  of  Consuls,  241^253.  See 
Consuls. 

Exmouth  (Lord,)  Demand  for  Compen- 
sation from  the  Dey  of  Algiers  for 
Injuries  done  to  British  Consul,  242. 

Exterritoriality,  Rights  to,  by  Sover- 
eigns, 123.  See  Sovereigns.  Of 
Ambassadors,  156, 190.  ^Ambas- 
sadors. 

Extravagantes.  See  Corpus  Juris  Can- 
onici. 

Eybel,  Was  ist  der  Papst?  373. 


F. 


Farini,  Lo  Stato  Romano,  429—431. 
Fees,    Consular,    Order    in    Council 

(1851)  regnhiting,  257. 
Felix  V.  (Pope,)  336. 
F6nelon,  55. 

Ferdinand,  of  Arraffon,  277. 
Ferreira  (Pinheiro,)  220,  223. 
Flag.    See  Colours. 
Flassan,  88,  130,  240. 
Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  329. 
FoBlix,  118,  134,  189,  207,  208,  209, 

240,  269. 
Forcellini,  Lexicon,  167. 
Foreign,  Enlistment  Bill,  Debate  on, 

27.    Spiritual  Powers,  international 

Stotus  of,  287.   States,  Acts  of,  how 


proved,  114.  Relations  of  Papacy 
with,  358.    See  Papacy. 

Foreigners,  their  Rignt  to  Protection, 
3.  Difference  between  domiciled 
Foreigners  and  Visitors,  6. 

Fox  (Charles  James,)  Speech  of,  on 
the  Russian  Armament  (1792,)  55. 

France,  her  Conduct  in  Conflict  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  North 
American  Colonies,  18.  Recogni- 
tion of  Consulate  of,  bv  Great  Bri- 
tain, 21.  Revolutions  of,  23.  Claims 
of  maritime  Honours  in  a  Portion  of 
the  Mediterranean,  44.  Claims 
Precedence  in  Rank  over  other 
States,  49.  Guarantees  Succession 
of  Princess  Sophia  to  British  Throne  | 
after  Death  of  Queen  Anne,  75. 
Treaty  between,  and  Hanse  Towns 
(1716)  as  to  Places  of  Worship  in 
the  House  of  their  Consuls,  242. 
Law  of,  as  to  Privileges  and  Exter- 
ritoriality of  Ambassadors,  207.  Or- 
donnances  of,  respecting  Consuls  in 
Christian  Countries,  258 ;  respecting 
Consuls  in  Barbary,  259.  Papiu 
Relations  with,  358. 

Francis  I.,  absolved  from  Obligation 
of  Oath  by  the  Papal  Legate  Caraffa, 
67.  Ambassadors  of,  to  Venice  and 
Constantinople,  arrested  and  exe- 
cuted passing  through  Milan,  187. 

Francis  II.,  344. 

Frankfort,  Decree  of  the  Diet  of 
(1338,)  335. 

Frederick  I.,  of  Prussia,  Assumption 
of  royal  Title,  29.  Secured  Safety 
of  Papal  Legates,  168. 

Frederick  II.,  312. 

Full  Power,  226.  See  Ambassadors, 
Letters  of  Credence,  &c. 

Fynn*s  British  Consul  Abroad,  240, 
242,  2^5,  247,  253,  273,  274. 

G. 
Gains,  81. 
Gallison's   (American)  Reports,   289. 

See  Reports,  List  of. 
Garden  (De,)  Trait6  de  Diplomatic, 

131,  171,  172,  173,  175. 
Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  126, 127,  196, 

262. 
Gelston  v.  Hovt,  Case  of,  27.     See 

Cases,  List  of. 
Genoa,  Claims  of  maritime  Honours 

in  the   Ligurian  Sea,  44.     Dutch 

Consul  at,  Claims  to  ambassadorial 

Privileges  for,  refused  by  Senate, 

260. 
Gentilis  (Albericus,)   129,   134,  160, 

161,  163,  195,  196. 
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George  11.,  272. 

III.,  Proclamatioii   of,  ag  to 

Flags  and  Goloora  carried  bj  Ships, 
Ac,  43.  Right  of  sending  Embassj, 
vested  in  Prince  of  Wales,  daring 
Incapacity  of,  141,  272. 

George  IV.,  Statute  of  (Year  6,  c.  78,) 
as  to  Powers  of  Consuls,  257. 

German  Protestant  States,  Papal  Re- 
lations with,  401. 

Germanj,  Emperors  of.  Titles  of,  28. 

Giannone,  Ist.  de  Napoli,  329,  387. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro< 
man  Empire,  52. 

Giesler,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchenges- 
chichte,  348. 

Gioberti,  Introduzione  alio  Studio 
della  Filosofia,  380. 

Government,  Debts  of,  1. 

Grant  (Sir  Wm.,)  Judgment  of,  as  to 
Debts  of  a  State,  13. 

Great  Britain,  Conflict  between,  and 
North  American  Colonies,  18.  Her 
Refusal  to  recognize  Republic  of 
Ditto  (1792),  21.  Claims  of  mari- 
time Honours  in  the  narrow  Seas, 
44.  Treaties  with  Holland  as  to 
maritime  Honours,  45.  Convention 
(1815)  with  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Russia,  as  to  the  Russo- 
Dntch  Loan,  102.  Convention  with 
Russia  (1881.)  as  to  ditto,  103. 
Treaty  with  Sweden  (1666,)  forbid- 
ding the  lending  the  Ships  of  the 
one  for  the  Use  of  Enemies  of  the 
other,  112.  Powers  entrusted  by,  to 
Consuls,  253.  Subjects  of.  Advice 
and  Assistance  to  be  given  to,  by 
Consuls,  254.  See  Consuls.  Ships 
of.  Protection  on  board  of,  255. 

Greece,  Debates  on  Affairs  of,  3.  Re- 
cognition of  Independence  of,  24. 
Papers  relative  to  the  Affairs  of,  ib. 
Treaty  of  Guaranteeship  (1832) 
concerning,  77.  Member  of  Com- 
munity of  States,  59.  Regulations 
ot  respecting  Consuls,  259.  Care 
of  Religion  committed  to  Magis- 
trates, 282.  Papal  Relations  with 
Rome,  401. 

Gregory  IX.,  305. 

the  Great,  (Pope,)  292,  449, 

450.  Decretals  of.  See  Corpus  Ju- 
ris Canonici. 

Gronovius,  277. 

Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis. 


PASSAGES  CITED  FROM. 


(Prolegomena.) 
Prolegj.  51. 
Lib.    1. 1.  lii.  s.  13. 


Page 
315. 
277. 


Lib.  n.  t  iii.  13.  295. 

^     n.  t.  xi.  55. 

«     IL  t  xi.  12,  13.  65,  227. 

"     II.  t  xii.  55. 

«     IL  t.  xiii.  55. 

«     IL  t.  xiii.  I.  67. 

«     II.  t.  xiv.  67. 

"     IL  t.  xiv.  1.  60. 

«      n.  t.  XV.  6.  55. 

"     IL  t.  XV.  8—12.  61. 

"     IL  t.  xvi.  55,  79. 

«     IL  t.  xvi.  1.  80. 

"     IL  t.  xvL  10.  109. 

•*  *n.t.xvi.  13.  86. 

«     IL  t  xvi.  20.  88,  96. 

«     IL  t  xvi.  25.  s.  2.  99. 

«     IL  t.  xvi.  29.  in. 

"     IL  t  xvii.  18,  19.  62. 

«      IL  t  xviii.  134 

«     IL  t.  xviii.  1.  157. 

«      IL  t  xviii.  2.  144. 

«      IL  t.  xviii.  3.  148, 154. 

«     n.  t  xviii.  4—5, 117, 167, 174 

175, 

«     n.  t  xviii.  4—6.  99. 

«     II.  t  xviii.  4,  7.  175. 

«      IL  t.  xviii.  5—1.        188, 191. 

«     n.  t  xriii.  6.  172. 

«     n.  t.  xviii.  8.  2.  212. 

"     n.  t.  xviii.  9.  171. 

«     IL  t  xviii.  10.  124. 

«     IL  t  XX.  44,  3.  278. 

"     IL  t  XX.  48.  61. 

"     IL  t  xxii.  14.  277. 

«     IL  t  XXV.  3. 

«      n.  t.  xxvi.  4—4.  278. 

**    HLtii.  L 

"    IIL  t.  ii.  1,  2.  14. 

"    IILt.ii.5.  5. 

"    in.  til.  7.  7. 

«    IIL  t  XX.  33.  86. 

«    nLtxxi.  16.  232. 

Grotius,  de  Imperio  Snmmamm  Potes- 

tatum  circa  Sacra,  281 — 291. 

f  Tract  de.  Leg.,  291. 

Guarantee,     Treaties    of,    70.      See 

Treaties. 
Guideckens  (Col.,)  English  Ambassa- 
dor at  Stockholm,  213. 
Gunther,  33,  49,  50,  69,  118. 
Gustavus,  Adolphus,  141. 
Gyllenburg    (Swedish    Ambassador,) 
Case  of,  for  Conspiracy,  181. 


H. 


See 


Haegard's  (Admiralty)  Reports. 

mports.  List  of. 
Hale^s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  174—183. 
Hallam's    Constitutional    History    of 

England,  131. 
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Hanaa  (Gazette  de,)  404. 

Hanover,  Title  of  King  of,  recognized, 
30.  Treaty  of  (1725,)  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  73.  Pa- 
pal Relations  with  Rome,  397.  Oath 
of  Allegiance  to  be  taken  by  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  in,  Form  of, 
400. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  12, 

101,  106. 

Hanse    Towns,  Treatj   with  France 

il716,)  as  to  Places  of  Worship  in 
louse  of  Consul,  242,  n. 

Haslang,  Count  (Bavarian  Ambassa- 
,  dor,)  Claims  of  Privileges  by  Per- 
sons, as  Servants  of,  199. 

Heffters,  1,  3,  15,  27,  28,  33,  36,  55, 
65,  118,  120,  122,  124,  131,  134, 
135,  151,  153,  154,  156, 167,  172, 
210,  217,  219,  221,  223,  225,  226, 
237,  240,  263. 

Hegel,  25. 

Henry  II.,  67. 

lit,  298,  313. 

IV.,  298. 

VI.,  307. 

VII.,  154. 

Vin.,  Excommunication    of, 

416. 

Hermann  Belong,  Case  of,  262. 

of  Luxemburg,  303. 

Hertslet's  Commercial   Treaties,   58, 

102,  213. 

Hesse,  Elector  of.  Refusal  by  five  great 
Powers  to  recognize  his  Title  of 
King,  at  Congress  of  Aiz  laChapelle, 

Hesse  Cassel  (Landgrave  of,)  Ambas- 
sador of  Holland  at  Court  of,  ac- 
cused of  Maladministration  of  a 
testamentary  Trust,  173. 

Hesse  Cassel,  Passport  to  Minister  of, 
at  France,  Refused  for  Nonpayment 
of  Debts,  200. 

Hilliger,  123. 

Hoey  (M.  Van),  Case  of,  182. 

Hoffmann,  64. 

Holdemesse  (Earl  of,)  English  Am- 
bassador to  Venice,  Arrest  of,  by 
Austrians,  181. 

Holland,  Guarantee  of,  for  Succession 
to  British  Throne  after  Death  of 
Queen  Anne,  75. 

Holstein,  Duke  of,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary of,  194. 

Honour  and  Respect,  Marks  of,  be- 
tween States,  33. 

Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  289, 
318. 

Hostages,  68. 

Hotel  of  Ambassador,  Inviolability  of, 


210,  Use  of,  as  an  Asylum  for  Re- 
fugee Offenders,  211.  j?urchase  of, 
for  Ambassador,  sometimes  sanc- 
tioned by  Nations,  213.  Ambas- 
sador's Right  to  enjoy  Rites  of  his 
his  own  religion  within  Precincts 
of,  214. 

Hnber,  124. 

Hubertsburg,  Treaty  of,  66. 

Huberus,  155, 175. 

Hue  (M.,)  Vovage  dans  le  Thibet,  301. 

Hume  (Mr.,)  Motion  in  House  of  Com- 
mons, (1834,)  respecting  Russo- 
Dutch  Loan,  105. 


Ihering,  Rudolph,  162. 

In  Coen&  Domini  (Papal  Bull,)  329. 
Papers  relating  to,  330. 

India,  British  Governor  General  of, 
143. 

Innocent  HI.,  307. 

IV.,  Frederick  H.,  deposed 

by,  302. 

Inoyosa  and  Colonna  (Spanish  Ambas- 
sadors,] Case  of,  for  Libel  against 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  179. 

Institutes.  iSse  Roman  Law.  Coke's, 
154,  174. 

Instructions  for  Ambassadors,  225. 
See  Ambassadors. 

Insults  to  States,  35.  To  outwaid 
Insignia  of  States,  37.  To  neutral 
Flag  of  Ditto,  38. 

International  Law,  Decisions  of  Tribu- 
nals of,  as  to  Privileges  of  Consuls 
and  Ambassadors,  269. 

Internuncio,  what  Class  of  Minister, 
219. 

Interpretation  of  Treaties,  79.  See 
Treaties. 

Inviolability  of  Ambassadors,  160.  See 
Ambassadors. 

Ireland,  Union  with.  Proclamation  of 
George  HI.,  with  respect  to  Colours, 
to  be  carried  by  Merchantmen  of 
United  Kingdom,  43. 

Israelites,  Inviolability  of  Ambassadors 
acknowledged  by,  161. 


James  II.,  Recognition  of  Son  of,  re- 
sented by  Great  Britain,  21. 

Jarrjr  (M.,)  le  President,  127. 

JenkinB  (Sir  Leoline,)  Life  of,  43,  45, 
86. 

Jenkinson,  (Mr.,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Liverpool,)  Defence  of  the  Conduct 
of  Great  Britain  (in  1758,)  respect- 
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in^  the  Protestant   Succession  to 

Bntish  Throne,  76. 
Jemsalem,  Establishment  of  Bishopric 

of,  427. 
Jeryis  (Lord  Chief  Justice,)  Decision 

of,  in  the  Case  of  M.  Drouet  (Belgian 

Minister,)  202. 
John  IV.,  (King  of  Portugal,)  Ambas- 
sador of,  admitted  by  England.  138. 

XXII.,  325. 

Joseph  IL,  Emperor  of  Austnai  215, 

299. 
Julius'n.,  57,  67,277. 
Junius,  Letters  of,  34. 
Jurisdiction    (Civil,)    Exemption    of 

Ambassadors  from,   191 ;   of  Her 

Majesty  in   Countries   out  of  her 

Dominions,  272. 


Eainardgi,  Treaty  of  1774  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  135. 

Kaltenbom,  Grundsatze  des  Praktis- 
chen  Europaischen  Seerechts,  240. 

Eent|  Commentaries  of,  240,  252. 

King  (the)  ▼.  Benson,  Case  of.  See 
Cases,  List  of. 

Klinkhammer,  58. 

Kluber,  15,  27,  29,  33,  39,  41,  49,  51, 
52,  55,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  65,  66,  68, 
69,  72, 118,  120,  124,  130,  131,  134, 
135,  141,  147,  156,  157, 171,  172, 
175,  188,  193,  216,  217,  220,  222, 
223,  227,  231,  279,  399. 

Knapp*s  Privy  Council  Reports,  14. 

Koch,  53,  58,  295,  296,  297,  298,  299, 
301,  303,  335,  336,  345,  368,  432. 


L'Aubespine  (French  Ambassador,) 
Case  of,  for  Conspiracy,  177. 

Laybach,  Congress  of  (1821,)  45. 

La  Haye,  Triple  Alliance  of  (1717,) 
141. 

Lamberty,  Memoires,  227. 

Language  employed  in  Treaties,  Ac, 
52. 

Languedoc,  Negotiation  by  France 
(1704,)  through  Mediation  of  Eng- 
land, with  Reformers  of,  145. 

Laurent,  Hist  du  Droit  des  Gens,  283. 

Leber,  Pieces  relatives  k  I'Histoire  de 
France,  329. 

Legate  (Papal)  Provincial,  196.  A 
latere,  distinguished  from  Nuncios, 
218—440.  Missi  or  Nuntii,  441. 
Nati,  442. 

Legation.  Secretary  of,  Privileges  of 
Ezterntorialty  to,  197. 

Leibnitz,  286,  335. 


Leo  m.,  296. 

X.,  67. 

Leopold  II.,  (Emperor  of  Austria,)  53. 

Lequeux,  Manuale  Compendium  Juris 
Canonici,  287,  296,  340,  351,  359, 
360,  361,  368,  371. 

Leslie  (Bishop  of  Ross,)  Ambassador 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scote,  139,  165, 
176,  177,  222. 

Letters  of  Credence.    See  Credence. 

Levant,  Consuls  in,  Status  and  Juris- 
diction of,  &c.,  27 1 .  Statutes,  relat- 
ing to,  272. 

Libels  on  States.  35. 

Liege,  Bishop  ot,  198. 

Liverpool  (£]arl  of)  Remarks  of,  in 
Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  Great 
Britian  in  respect  to  neutral  Nations, 
76. 

Livy,  282. 

Locr^,  Legislation  Civile,  207. 

London   Merchants,  Petition    of,    to 

Lord  of  the  Isles  (Steamship,)  Case  of 
House  of  Commons,  17.  (n) 
the  Master  of,  for  wearing  illegal 
Colours,  43. 

Lorieux,  cited,  302. 

Louis  XL.  186,  277,  341. 

XII.,  341. 

XIIL,  359. 

XIV.,  53,  150,  359,  361. 

XVI.,  53. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  150. 
Lyons,  Councils  of,  314. 

M. 

Matly,  Droit  Public,  27,  28. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  J.)  Miscellaneous 
Works,  19.  Speech  on  the  Recogni- 
tion of  Spanish  American  States,  20, 
21,  34. 

Madrid,  Treaty  of  (1526,)  between 
Francis  L  and  Charles  V.  confirmed 
by  Oath,  67. 

Manilla,  the  Case  of,  26. 

Mansfield  (Lord,^  198,  266,  267. 

Marca  (Petrus  ae,)  de  Concordanti^ 
Sacedotii  et  Imperii  sui  de  Liberta- 
tibus  EcclesisB  Gallicanie,  350. 

MarechaledeGuebriant,  sent  to  Poland 
to  conduct  the  Princess  des  Gouza^ 
ques,  150. 

Maritime  Ceremonials,  39.  To  whom 
paid,  ib.  What  they  consist  of  ib. 
Who  can  claim  them,  40.  In  open 
Sea,  41.  Manner  of  paying  by  dif- 
ferent Ships,  ib.  Ordonnance  of 
King  of  France  with  respect  to,  42. 
Regulations  as  to  Colours,  43.  Bri- 
tish Merchant  Vessels  most  salute 
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Ships  of  the  Navy,  44.  In  particu- 
lar Seas,  distinguished  from  open 
Seas,  ib.  Claim  of  Venice  to  mari- 
time Honours  in  the  Adriatic,  44; 
of  Geneva  in  the  Ligurian  Sea,  ib. ; 
of  France  in  Portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, ib. ;  of  Denmark,  with  re- 
spect to  Ships  entering  the  Baltic, 
ib. ;  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect 
to  Ships  in  the  narrow  Seas,  44. 
Treaties  relating  to,  45. 

Martens  (De,)  Droit  des  Gens,  1,  12. 
28, 29,  33,  39,40,  41,  46,  48,  51, 55, 
64,  73,  75,  118,  120,  124,  125,  129, 
130,  131,  134,  135,  147,  149, 157, 
172,  193,  214,  218,  219,  220,  221, 
222,  223,  225,  226,  227,  228,  229, 
230,  241,  246,  258,  263.  Causes 
Calibres,  5, 15, 18,  30,  38, 131,  177, 
181,  182,  185,  187,  201,  208,  213, 
Rec.  de  Trait6, 53, 130,  250.  Nouv. 
Rec.  174, 274, 364.  Droit  des  Gens, 
33,  37,  238,  242,  245,  246.  Manuel 
Diplomatique,  51.  De  la  Religion 
et  du  Culte,  279.  Le  Guide  Diplo- 
matique, 236,  240,  242,  259. 

(De)  et  De  Cussj,  12,  24,  41, 

42,45,51,52,240,246. 

Marten  V.  335. 

Martin  (H.,)  Histoire  de  France,  363. 

Martin's  (American)  Reports,  109.  See 
Reports,  List  of. 

Mason,  Vindici®  EcclesisB  Anglican®, 
290. 

Maule  (Mr.  Justice,)  Decision  of,  in 
Case  of  M.  Drouet  (Belgian  Minis- 
ter,) 204. 

Mecklenburgh  (Duke  of,)  Title  of 
Grand  Duke  recognized,  31. 

Meisel,  Cours  de  Stile  Diplomat,  31. 

Mendoza  (Spanish  Ambassador,)  Case 
of,  for  Conspiracy,  177. 

Mensch  (De,)  Manuel  Pratique  des 
Consulats,  259. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Act  (7  ft  8  Vic. 
cap.  112,)  Provisions  in,  relating  to 
Consuls,  258. '  Shipping  Act  (17  & 
18  Vic.  c.  104,)  as  to  Powers  of 
Consuls,  258. 

Merlin  (Ministre  Public,)  136,  137, 
138,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  149, 
152,  154,  155,  168,  172,  188,  189, 
193,  195,  207,  210,  211,  217,  218, 
219,  220,  230,  231. 

Milan,  Governor  of,  Ambassador  ap- 
pointed by,  refused  by  Swiss  Can- 
tons, 143. 

Miles'  (American)  Reports. .  See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 

Milman  (Dean,)  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  300,  304,  327. 


Miltitz,  235,  237,  238,  239. 

Minerva^  The,  43. 

Ministers,  Public,  three  Classes  of,  51. 
Regulations  for  the  Reception  of, 
instituted  by  the  United  States  of 
North  America  in  1783,  52.  Privi- 
leges of,  See  Ambassador.  Different 
Classes  of,  216.  Class  distinguished 
by  ceremonial  Honours,  220.  Rank 
of,  how  determined,  222. 

Miruss,  134,  147,  151,  153,  155,  157, 
168,  170,  172,  188,  192,  210,  212, 
217,  218,  219,  222,  223,  225,  226, 
227,  228,  229,  230.  231. 

Mission  of  Ambassador,  when  altered, 
231 )  when  suspended,  232;  ended, 
ib. 

Modem  Consulates  in  Christian  Coun- 
tries, 240.     See  Consuls. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W.,  Speech  of,  on  Cra- 
cow, 101. 

Monaldeschi,  put  to  death  by  Christina, 
ex-Queen  of  Spain,  131. 

Montesquieu,  De  I'Esprit  des  Lois,  160, 
175,  281,  286. 

Moser,  Die  Gesandten  nach  ihren  Rech* 
ten  und  Pflichten,  222. 

Muhlenbrnck,  79,  95. 

Muller's,  Furstenbund,  304.  Reich- 
stagstheatorum  unter  Friedrich  IlL, 
345. 

Municipal  Tribunals,  Decisions  of,  in 
Cases  respecting  Privileges  of  Am- 
bassadors and  Consuls,  259. 

Munro,  President,  Message  of  (Decem- 
ber 1833,)  18. 

Munster,  Peace  of  (1648,)  67.  Privi- 
leges of  Ambassaaors  waived  at  Con- 
S -esses  of,  197.  Treaty  of.  Public 
inister  appointed  by  Spanish  Am- 
bassador to  negotiate,  142. 

Mnratori,  Annali,  295. 

Muscovy,  Ambassador  of  Peter  the 
Grea^  Czar  of,  arrested  in  London 
for  Debt,  205.    Duke  of,  397. 


N. 

Napoleon,  Emperor,  Title  of,  Recog- 
nition of,  28. 

NcUive,  The  (Schooner,)  Case  of,  for 
Contempt  in  not  saluting  H.  M.  S. 
SemiramiSf  43. 

Naval  officers.  Precedence  between 
Consuls  and,  225. 

Navy.     See  Royal  Navy. 

Netherlands,  the  Privileges  as  to  Am- 
bassadors of,  209. 

Newspapers,  referred  to :  The  Times, 
11 ;  Guardian,  367 ;  Telegraph,  325 ; 
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Gazette  des  TribanAoz  (French,) 

262. 
Neyron,  (P.  J.,)  de  Vi  FoBderam,  64. 
Nim^^en,  Treaties  of,  written  in  the 

Latin  Langnage,  52. 
Noodt,  (Ger.^  de  Dissert  Relig.  ab  Im- 

perio,  Jure  Grentioniy  279,  355,  356. 
Norfolk  (Duke  of,)  putto  death  for  Ck>n- 

spiracy,  176. 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Papal  BeUtions 

with,  406. 
Novellas  of  Justinian.     See   Roman 

Law. 
Nuncios,  distinguished  from  Legates  a 

latere,  218. 

O. 

Oath,  once  taken  as  a  Security  for  Per- 
formance of  Treaty,  67.  Of  Allegi- 
ance to  be  taken  by  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  in  Hanover,  Form  of,  400. 

(Ecumenical  Councils,  Nature  of,  314. 
Subdivision  of,  ib. 

Officers,  Naval.    See  Royal  Navy. 

Oldenbnrgh,  Duke  of.  Title  of,  recog- 
nized, 31.  Claim  of  Consul  of, 
( Becker, )  for  Exemption  from  Arrest, 
268. 

Orleans  (Duke  of,)  Triple  Alliance  of 
La  Have  (1717,)  negotiated  hj  Car- 
dinal Dubois,  during  Minority  of, 
141. 

(Duchess  of,)  Treaty  between 

France  and  England  negotiated  by, 
150. 

Otho  (Prince,)  Treaty  of  Guarantee 
that  Ghreece  shall  form  a  monarchical 
independent  State,  under  Sovereign- 
ty of,  77. 

the  Great,  298,  307. 

Ottolan,  240. 

Ottoman  Porte,  Treaty  with  Austria  for 
Equality  of  Bank,  49.  Ancient  Max- 
im of,  with  respect  to  Language  of 
Treaties,  54.  Papal  Relations  with 
Rome,  411. 

Oppenheim,  15,  25,  29. 

Oxenstein  (Chancellor,)  Government 
of  Stockholm  devolved  upon,  after 
Death  of  Gustavns  Adolphus  at  Lut- 
zen  (1632,)  141.  Nominates  Gro- 
tins  as  Ambassador  to  France,  who 
was  refused  by  Richelieu,  142. 

P. 

Pacca  (Cardinal,)  Memoire  del,  369, 

370,  371. 
Packman,  Lehrbnch  des  Eirchenrechts, 

284,  321,  326,  430. 


Palmerston  (Lord,)  Circular  of,  respect- 
ing Debts  of  Foreign  States,  9.  Re- 
ply o^  to  Lord  L.  Bentinck's  Motion 
respecting  British  Bondholders,  11. 

Papacy,  Increase  of,  after  Death  of 
Charlemagne,  298.  Roman  Church 
under  Constantine,  299.  Claims  of 
the  Pope,  309.  Decretals  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  and  Princi- 
ples contained  therein  at  variance 
with  International  Law,  307.  In- 
ternational Status  of,  between  the 
Period  of  Promulgation  of  the  Canon 
Law,  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  334. 
Heif;ht  of  Papal  Power,  ib.  Prag- 
matics and  pragmatic  Sanctions,  be- 
ginning of,  337.  Concordata  be- 
tween Die  Roman  See  and  Indepen- 
dent States,  337.  International  Re- 
lations pf  Rome  with  the  Church  of 
France,  338.  Pragmatic  of  St  Louis, 
339.  German  Concordata  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  343.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  and  its  Effect  upon  Interna- 
tional Rektions,  348.  AAer  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  352.  Inter- 
national Relations  of,  with  foreign 
States  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  established,  during  Period 
of  Reformation  and  present  Time, 
.358.  Relations  o^  with  France,  358. 
Monitorio  di  Parma,  365.  Relations 
of,  with  Austria,  371 :  with  Snaio, 
376 ;  Portugal,  382 ;  Two  Sicilies, 
387 ',  Sardinia,  390 ;  Toscanv,  393; 
Bavaria,  395.  International  Rela- 
tions of,  with  foreign  States  in  which 
a  Protestant  Church  is  established, 
397 ',  with  Prussia  and  Hanover, 
397;  with  German  Protestant  States, 
401 :  with  Saxony,  405 ;  with  Den- 
mark, 406 ;  with  Sweden  and  No^ 
way,  ib. ;  with  Wurtemburg,  ib.| 
with  Switzerland,  407.  International 
Relations  of,  with  States  in  which  a 
Branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  not 
in  communication 'With  Rome  is  es- 
tablished, 410.  Relations  of,  with 
Russia,  411;  the  Porte,  ib. ;  Greece, 
ib. ;  England,  412.  The  Electors, 
Ministers  and  Courts  of  the  Pope 
considered  in  their  Relation  to  fo^ 
eign  States,  428.  Who  can  be  electr 
ed  as  Pope,  429.    Who  can  elect, 

430.  How  elected,  433.  Advice  and 
Assistance  to  the,  as  to  temporal 
Government  of  Kingdom,  435. 
Courts  of,  and  foreign  States,  ib. 
Legates  of  the,  440.  Deposition  of, 
443.    Cardinals  of,  how  appointed, 

431.  Where  triable  for  Offences, 
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^     437.    Pio  Nono  and  Louis  Philippe, 

446.  England  and  Rome,  448. 
Papal  GrOTernmenty  Quarrel  wiih  Re- 
public of  Venice  (1364,)  on  account 
of  Outrages  on  Ck>nsuls  of  BepubliCi 
361. 
Papers,  Parliamentary : — Gorrespon- 
aence  respecting  Arrest  of  Mr  Har- 
wood.  Correspondent  of  Morning 
Chroniclei  by  the  Austrian  Authon- 
ties  at  Vienna  (1852-3,)  (laid  before 
Parliament  1853,)  3.  Debates  in 
Parliament  on  the  Affairs  of  Greece 
and  the  Claims  of  Don  Pacifico  (June, 
1850,)  3.  Petition  of  London  Mer- 
chants, presented  to  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  17. 
Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and 
Navigation  between  His  Majesty  and 
the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata  (signed  Buenos  Ayres,  Feb.  2, 
1825,  presented  to  Parliament,  May, 
16,  1825,)  24.  Papers  relative  to 
the  Affairs  of  Greece  (published  in 
London,  1835,)  ib.  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Consular  Es- 
tablishments, laid  before  Parliament 
10th  Aug.,  1835,  240.  Papers 
laid  before  Parliament  respecting 
Her  Majesty's  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Levant  (1845,)  271.  Papers  laid 
before  Parliament  as  to  Bull  In 
Ccend  Domini,  Requisition  of  the 
Attorney  General  Seguier,  330. 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  Af- 
fairs of  Rome  (1849,)  presented 
to  ParUament  14th  Apnl,  1851, 447. 
Correspondence  between  Viscount 
Palmerston,  the  Marauis  of  Norman- 
by,  and  Prince  Castalcicala,  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  June  15, 1849,  448. 

Pappenheim  (La  Baronne  de,)  196. 

Pans,  Treaty  o^  66. 

Parliamentary  Papers,  374,  375,  377, 
380,  381,  382,  383,  384,  385,  386, 
389,  390,  392,  393,  394,  399,  400, 
401,  402,  404,  405,  406,  407,  408, 
410,  41 1.    See  also  Papers. 

Parma,  Monitorio  de,  365. 

Paschal,  (Pope,)  Restoration  of  City  of 
Rome  to,  295. 

Pater  Patratus,  163. 

Patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  &c. 
See  Religion. 

Pauli,  Jos.  de  Riagger,  Institutiones 
JurisprudentisB  EccclesiasticaB,  373. 

Pays  de  Vaud,  Hypothecation  of,  by 
the  House  of  Savoy,  69. 

Peel  (Sir  R.,)  Speech  of,  on  Debates  on 
Cracow,  102.  Remarks  on  Despatch 
of  Lord  Castlereigh  (13th  February, 


1815,)  respectingRusso-Dntch  Loan, 
1 06.  Speech  respecting  Case  of  Mr. 
Pritchara,  British  Consul  at  Tahiti, 
244. 

Penalty,  for  carrying  prohibited  Col- 
ours by  Ships,  43. 

Pendant.     See  Colours. 

Pepin  d'Heristal,  293. 

Pepin-leBref,  298. 

Peray  (M.  Michael  du,)  342. 

Personality  of  Ambassador,  Exemption 
from  Civil  Jurisdiction  of  foreign 
Country,  191. 

Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia,  As- 
sumption of  Title  of,  29. 

Philip  of  Swabia,  307. 

n..  Order   of,  with  respect   to 

maritime  Honours,  41. 

UL,  of  France,  318. 

IV.,  the  Handsome,  319. 

Phillimore's  (Burn's,)  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  275, 413. 

Phillipp's  Eirchenrecht,  296, 311,  313, 
321,  335,  336,  346,  362,  371,  373, 
374, 394,398, 399, 400,401, 402,403. 

Philippines,  Spanish  Govenor  of  the, 
143. 

Pierre  Pithou,  360. 

Pio  Nono  and  Louis  Phillippe,  445. 

Pius  IX.,  296. 

Plank,  Geschichte  der  Christlich-kirch- 
lichen  Gesellschaflsverfassung,  292. 

Poland,  Treaty  with  Prussia  (1773,)  53. 
Pledged  Crown  Jewels  to  Prussia,  69. 

Polybius,  282,  283. 

Pomponius,  164. 

Pope,  how  elected,  433.  Advice  and 
Assistance  to,  in  the  temporal  Go- 
vernment of  Kingdom,  435.  Roman 
Courts  and  Foreign  States,  ib.  De- 
position of,  443.  Pio  Nono  and 
Louis  Philippe,  445.  For  other 
Matters  connected  with,  see  Papacy, 
&c. 

Popery  Law,  Tracts  on  the  (by  Burke,) 
418. 

Portalis  (Jean  Etienne.)  281, 304, 334. 
(Vicomte  Frederic,)  282,  327, 


334,  356,  410,  428. 

Porte,  Ottoman,    ^e  Ottoman  Porte. 

Portugal,  Revolt  of,  from  Spain,  20. 
Law  of,  as  to  Privileges  and  Exter- 
ritoriality of  Ambassadors,  208.  Pa- 
pal Relations  with  Rome,  383. 

Pothier,  Evans'  Translation  of,  79 — 
89,  90.  98,  109. 

Power,  full,  222.  See  Ambassadors, 
Credence,  Letters  of,  &c. 

Powers  of  Consuls,  252.    See  Consuls. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  74, 337.  See  Pa- 
pacy. 
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Pnsmanire,  Statates  relBtintrto,  413. 

Precedence,  between  Consuu  and  na- 
val Officers,  255. 

Perfectnres,  Diyision  of  the  Roman 
Empire  into,  by  Gonstantine,  287. 

Prendergast,  Law  relating  to  Officers 
of  the  Navy,  by,  43. 

Pritchard  (Mr.,)  British  Consul  at  Ta- 
hiti, Arrest  of,  by  French  Command- 
ant, 243. 

Privileges,  of  British  Consols,  254. 

Proclamations,  insulting,  Right  of 
Redress  for,  35. 

Property  of  Subjects  liable  to  Debts  of 
State,  14. 

Protection,  Right  of  Citiasens  to,  in 
foreign  Countries,  3 ;  on  board  Bri- 
tish Ships  to  Refugees,  255. 

Protestant  Succession  in  England, 
Treaties  of  Guarantee  relating  to, 
71,  75.  States  (German,)  Papal 
Relations  with  Rome,  401. 

Provisoes,  Statutes  of,  413. 

Prussia,  Enactments  as  to  Privileges, 
&c.,  of  Ambassadors,  209.  Regula- 
tions as  to  Consuls  put  forth  by,  259. 
Papal  Relations  with  Rome,  397. 

Puffendorf,  79,  80,  95,  96,  109,  117. 

Putman,  J.  L.  E.,  52. 

Putter,  168. 

Pnttlingen  (De,)  208. 

Pythagoras,  161. 


Quadruple  Alliance  (1718,)  52. 
Quintilianus,  87,  96,  111. 

R. 

Radstadt,  Peace  of,  53. 
Ranke,  294,  295,  369. 
Ratification  of  Treaty,  65. 
Ravenna,  Archbishop  of,  167,  295,  n.; 

Exarchate  of,  294. 
Rayneval  (De,)  Instit.  de  Droit  de  la 

N^ature  et  des  Gens,  279. 
Rechber^er,  Enchiridion,  Juris  Ecde- 

siastici  Austriaci,  373. 
Recognition  of  States,  15.    Occasion 

for  its  Application,   16.      Of  two 

Kinds,  virtual  and  formal,  17.     Of 

Titles  of  Dignity,  27. 
Recr  ance,  Lettres  de,  233. 
Register,  Annual,  38,  243,  244,  274, 

275,  380. 
Reiffenstuel,  Jus  Canon  Univ.,  329. 
Religion  and*  the  State,  278.     How 

connected  with  the  State,  279.  Right 

of  State  to  superintend  within  its 

territorial  Limits  all  religious  Doc- 


trines, ftc,  281.  Influence  of  reli- 
ffion,  ib.  Collerium  licitum  of  the 
Church,  285.  Connexion  between 
Church  and  State,  identical  with 
Connexion  between  the  Church  and 
the  Roman  Empire,  286.  The  Ro- 
man Empire  under  Constantine,  di- 
vided into  four  Prefectures,  287 ; 
Prefectures  divided  into  Dioceses 
or  Vicariates,  ib.  Ecclesiastical 
Patriarchates  of  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, Ac,  ib.  The  Tendency 
and  Object  of  Christianity,  288. 
Church  under  Constantine,  289, 
299;  during  Time  of  Pepin  le 
Bref,  293;  of  Charlemagne,  ib. 
Identity  of  Church  and  State,  296. 
Growth  of  Authority  and  Pretension 
of  the  Pope  after  Death  of  Charle- 
magne, 298.  Collision  between 
Church  and  Stote,  302.  Rights 
claimed  by  temporal  Sovereign,  Jura 
masestatis  circa  sacra,  302.  Claim 
of  Roman  Pontiff  to  Title  of  Pope, 
to  the  Exclusion  of  all  other  Bi- 
shops, 302.  The  Corpus  Juris  Cano- 
nici,  305.  See  Papacy  and  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici,  &c. 

Report,  Parliamentary.     See  Papers. 

Reports  of  Cases.  See  List  of  Reports 
at  Beginning  of  this  Volume. 

Republics  (South  American,)  Recog- 
nition of  by  Great  Britain,  22. 

f  French,)  ib. 

(great,)  their  Rank  among 

States,  51. 

Respect  and  Honour,  Marks  of,  be- 
tween States,  33. 

Responsales,  1 67. 

Revolution,  French  (1791,)  59. 

Revue  Etrangdre,  208. 

Rhine,  Confederation  of.  Assumption 
of  new  Titles  hj  old  Potentates,  30, 

Richard  L,  Captivity  of^  in  Austria, 
186. 

Richelieu  (Governor  of  France,)  Re- 
fusal to  receive  Grotius  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  France,  1 42.  Arrest  of  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  186. 

Rights  incident  to  Equality  of  States. 
Sec  Equality. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  Treaty  between  and 
Great  Britain,  22. 

Ripperda  (Duke  of,)  Case  of,  212. 

Robertson^s  (Ecclesiastical)  Reports. 
See  Reports. 

Robespierre,  286. 

Robinson's  (Admiralty)  Reports.  See 
Reports. 

Rodolph,  Emperor,  313. 

Rome,  ancient,  162.    When  Christian 
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Ghnrcli  planted,  286.  Divided  into 
fonr  Prefectorea  bjOonstantine)  286. 
Pope  of.  See  Papacy. 
Roman  Catholics,  Report  from  Com- 
mittee on  Regulation  of,  in  foreign 
Countries,  364. 
Church.  See  Religion — ^Pa- 
Law,  with  respect  to  Ambassa- 
dors, 166. 

f  Passages  referred  to : — 

Page 
Digest,    Lib.  1. 1.  ii.  2.  283. 

"  1. 1  iii.  3.  122. 

"  Ltiii.  17.  94. 

"  1. 1.  iii.  23.  83. 

"  1. 1.  iii.  24.  86. 

"  1. 1  iii.  26.  88. 

1. 1.  iii.  27,  28.  89. 
1. 1  iii.  29,  30.  97. 
L  t.  iiL  37,  38.  83. 
L  t.  vii.  1,  1.  92. 

n.  t  ziv.  1,  pr.  66-82. 
II.  t.  xir.  6.  60,  81. 
II.  t.  xiv.  27,  4.  111. 
IL  t  xiv.  39.  94. 

II.  t  XV.  9.  108. 

n.  t  xviiL  1.         160. 

III.  t  i.  1,  s.  6.        149. 
m.  t  iv.  1.  286. 

IV.  t.  ii.  12.  191. 
V.  t  i.  22.  196. 
V.  t.  i.  24, 26.  160. 
V.  t.  i.  28.  196. 
v.  t.  iii.  20,  s.  6.      86. 

V.  t  iiL  23.  86. 

Vm.  t.  ii.  23.  92. 

X.  t.  iv.  19.  94. 

Xn.  t.  i.  20  89. 

"  XIV.  t  vi.  7,  s.  3.       97. 

"  XVLti.8,14.  97. 

"        XVm.  t.  i.  21.  94. 

"        XVm.  t.  i.  33.  94. 

"  XIX.  t.  ii.  16,  s.  4.      90. 

"  XIX.  t  ii.  18.  90. 

"         XXIV.  t.  i.  6.  97. 

«         XXIV.  t.  i.  62.  90. 

«       XXVn.  t  i.  13,  2.  94. 

«      XXVm.  t.  i.  21.  91. 

'*  XXX.  t.  xxxix.  6.        91. 

«       XXXn.t.i.  69.  84. 

«      XXXIX.  t.  i.  196. 

'<      XXXIX.  t.  ii.  196. 

«      XXXIX.  t.  iii.  196. 

"         XLIV.  t  iii.  2.  92. 

"  XLV.  t.  i.  38,  18.        93. 

"  XLV.  t  i.  80.  89. 

"        XLVIL  t.  X.  18.  36. 

«        XLVn.  1 22.  286. 

"  L.  t.  i.  26.  118. 

"  L.  t.  vii.  4.  149. 

DiciMBBB,  1855.— 34 
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Lib.  L.  t  vii.  8.  194. 

L.  t  vii.  17.  166. 

"  L.  t  xvi.  1.  86. 

"  L.  t  xvL  6.  94. 

"  L.  t  xvi.  60.  86. 

«  L.  t.  xvi.  126.        87. 

«  L.  t  xvi.  196.        92. 

«  L.  t  xvi.  219.        96. 

«  L.  t  xviL  2.         149. 

«  L.  t  xvii.  34.   83,  90. 

«  L.  t.  xvii.  46.        111. 

«  L.  t  xvii.  67.         90. 

«  L.t.xvu.81.        108. 

"  L,txvii.  114.83,  90. 

«  L.  t.  xvii.  172.        94. 

Codex,    Lib.  L  t  ii.  19, 23, 26. 286. 

«*  L  t.  iiL  286. 

«  1. 1.  xiv.  12,  82. 

«  n.t.iiL29.  169. 

«  IIL  t.  xxxix.  6.        92. 

«  IV.  t.  bd.  8.  210. 

«  IV.  t.  bdu.  3—4.     164. 

"  V.  t.  xiiL  92. 

"  IX.  t.  XXXV.  6,  36. 

«  XL  t.  xxix.  8. 

InstUuUs,     Lib.  IV.  t.  iv.  36. 

NoveOs,      Lib.  VI.  cc.  iL,  iiL  167. 

"  CVn.  c.  L  90. 

"  CXXin.c.  xxv.,xxvi.  167, 441. 

«  CXXXI.  t  c.  L       316. 

Ross,  Bishop  of.    See  Leslie. 
Royal  Honours,  46. 

Navy,  Ships  of.  Contempt   in 

British  Merchant  Vessels  to  pass 
without  making  required  Salutes,  43. 
Precedence  between  OflScers  of  and 
Consuls,  226.  Colours  to  be  carried 
by  Ships  of.  See  Colours. 
Raynaldus,  336. 
Roussety  Supplement,  67,  111. 
Russia,  Recognition  of  Peter  the 
Great's  Title  as  Emperor,  29.  Treaty 
with  Denmark  with  reference  to  mar- 
itime Honours,  46.  Claims  with 
France  and  Spain  Precedence  over 
other  States,  49.  Convention  with 
Great  Britoin  and  King  of  Nether- 
lands (1816,)  Russo-Dutch  Loan, 
101.  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
(1831)  ditto,  103.  Enactment  of  as 
to  Disputes  against  Members  of  Em- 
bassy, 208.  Xaw  as  to  Privileges, 
Ac,  of  Ambassadors,  209.  Regula- 
tions as  to  Consuls  put  forth  by,  269. 
Papal  Relations  with  Rome,  411. 
Russell  (Lord  John,)  Speech  of,  De- 
bates on  <<  Cracow,^'  101. 
Russo-Dutch  Loan,  Conduct  of  Great 
Britain  with  respect  to  the,  101. 
Conventions  entered  into  respecting, 
101, 103.    Motion  of  Mr.  Hume  in 
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the  House  of  Commons  in  1847,  le- 
specting,  106.  Ditio  of  Lord  Dndley 
Stuartm  1854, 106. 

Rntherforth,  79,  80.  83,  84. 

Rjgwick,  Treaty  of,  62, 67. 


Sa  (Da,|  Brother  of  Portngnese  Am- 
bassador, Oase  of,  for  Miuder,  182. 
Saalfeld,  27,  28,  240. 

Sails,  Salntes  br,  44. 

Salutes.    See  Maritime  Ceremonials. 

Sardinia,  Papal  Relations  with  Rome, 
390. 

Saater,Fnndam  Jnr.  EcoL  Cathol.,  338. 

Savigny  (R.  R.,)  79, 81, 90, 91,  92,  94, 
96,116,295,300,362. 

Savoy,  Honse  of,hirpothecated  the  Pays 
de  Yand  to  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and 
Freybnrg,  69. 

Saxony,  Papal  Relations  with  Rome, 
406. 

Scheldt,  Attempt  to  open  the  Naviga- 
tion 0^  by  Emperor  of  Anstria,  38. 

Schmalz,  27,  28, 62,  63. 

Schmanss,  20,  61,  62,  63,  67,  68,  70, 
73,  74,  76,  242,  335,  386. 

SchoeU,  Archives  Historiqaes  et  Po- 
litiques^  368. 

Schram,  Institatlones  Juris  Soclesias- 
tici  Publici  et  Privati,  ftc«,  378. 

Schrdeckh,  J.  M.,  Christiiche  [Kirchen- 
geschichte,  302,  346,  346.  * 

Scots  (Mary  Queen  of,)  Case  of,  38, 132, 
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Throne,  76. 
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on  Recognition  or,  22 — 24. 

Sovereigns,  Assumption  of  new  Titles 
by,  27.  Righto  or,  Subjecte  of  Inter- 
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Status  of,  ib.  Sover^gnty  of  State 
mav  be  invested  in  one  or  more  In- 
dividuals, 118.  Righto  of,  at  Home, 
119  \  abioad,  ib.  To  redreM  in  fb^ 
eiga  Conrta  of  Justice,  ib.  Jmrisdic- 
tion  of  foreign  Courto  over  Sniie  o^ 
while  in  foreign  Country,  120.  Ex- 
emption of,  nom  ceremonial  Juris- 
diction, 121.  Privileges  of  Extern* 
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tions promulgated  by,  respecting 
Consuls,  258.  Relations  with  Rome. 
376. 

Spiritual  Powers,  foreign.  See  Pa- 
pacy. 

Spittler,  Qeschichte  des  Papsthnma, 
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213. 
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Treaty,  breaking  the  State,  57. 
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other  Powers,  70.  That  it  shall  do 
a  particular  Act,  71.  To  defend 
the  particutlar  Constitution  or 
Rights  of  a  Country,  ib.  To  defend 
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reign or  domestic,  ib.  Of  France, 
Sweden,  &c.,  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648,J  72.  DiUo  confirmed 
by  Treaty  of  Hanover  (1725)  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  73. 
Austria  and  Prussia's  Intervention 
(1792)  in  the  War  of  French  Revo- 
lution, ib.  Of  France  and  Russia 
for  Succession  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavariaby  Treaty  of  Teschen  (1779), 
74.  Between  Austria  and  Spain, 
Ac,  as  to  Succession  to  Throne  of 
Austria,  commonly  called  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  ib.  Of  the  Great 
European  Powers,  witB  reference  to 
the  Duchies  of  Denmark,  75.  For 
the  Succession  to  the  British  Throne 
after  Death  of  Queen  Anne,  ib.  Of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Bavaria,  concerning  Greece,  77. 
As  to  the  Separation  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  78. 

Interpretation  of,  70.  What  is  meant 
by  interpretation,  80.  Distinction 
between  Laws  and  Covenants  or 
Treaties,  81.  Interpretation,  au- 
thentic, 82.  Usual,  83.  Doctrinal, 
ib.  Grammatical,  ib.  Literal,  84. 
Construction  of  Words,  ib.  To  be 
drawn  from  Consideration  of  the 
whole  Instrument,  85.  Different 
Meanings  to  same  Term  in  a  Treaty, 
86.  Technical  Words  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  technical  Mean- 
ing, 86.  Doubt  as  to  Intention  by 
Uncertainty,  or  Impropriety  of  Lan- 
guage, 87.    Logical  Interpretation, 
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87.  General  Boles  for,  ib.  Rule 
of  considering  the  Groand  of,  or 
Reason  for  Treaty,  88.  Rule  of 
comparing  Treaty  in  dispate  with 
other  Treaties,  ib.  Rule  of  having 
Regard  to  the  Consequences  of  a 
mtrticalar  ConstmcUon,  89.  Where 
J^rovision  or  Clause  capable  of  two 
Significations,  ib.  Where  Provision 
or  Sentence  conveys  two  Meanings, 
ib.  Ambiffnity  in  Terms  of  Treaty, 
90.  Usnal  Clauses,  though  not  ex- 
pressed, held  to  be  contained  in,  ib. 
uncertainty  through  Incompleteness 
of  Lianguage,  ib.  Ambiguitv  of 
single  Expressions,  91.    Ditto  m>m 

gmeral  Construction,  92.  General 
nles  applicable  when  Doubt  arises 
from  both  Causes,  93.  Doubts  from 
Impropriety  of  Expression,  94.  Ex- 
tensive Interpretation,  96.  Restric- 
tive Ditto,  98.  Cause  of  Contract 
ceasing,  Obligation  ceases,  90.  In- 
fluence of  Necessity  upon  the  Per- 
formance of  the  Obligation,  100. 
Treaties  concluded  to  preserve  Ba- 
lance of  Power  liable  to  Change, 
100.  Conventions  entered  into  oy 
Great  Britain  with  the  Ketherlandis 
(1814)  and  Russia  (1815,)  with  re- 
spect to  the  Russo-Dntch  Loan, 
101 — 2.  Rule  of  Interpretation  when 
^unforeseen  and  unprovided  for 
Events  occur,  Eadem   Ratio  Jus, 

107.  Provisions  in  Treaty  in  ex- 
pectation of  particular  Events,  ib. 
Provisions  or  Agreement  not  to 
extend  to  Things  not  contemplated, 

108.  Examples  as  to  Limit  or  Ex- 
tension of  Agreement  expressed  in 
Treaties,  how  construed,  ib.  Things 
fiivonrable  and  things  odious,  how 
construed,  109. 

CoUiaion  of^ — ^Rules  regarding.  111. 
stipulation  permissive,  yields  to  one 
that  commands,  ib.  Ditto,  to  be 
performed  at  any  Time  yields  to 
one  to  be  performed  forthwith,  112. 
Prohibiiory  Stipuktion  preferred 
over  one  which  is  imperative,  ib. 
Particular  has  Precedence  over 
general  Stipulation,  ib.  Prohibition 
with  Penalty  attached.  Preference 
over  that  which  has  not,  ib.  Rule 
derived  from  Consideration  of  Dates 
of  Treaties,  113.  More  amsiderabU 
of  two  Duties  to  have  Preference,  ib. 
Effect  of  War  and  subsequent  Peace 
upon  existing  Treaties,  115.  Cases 
decided  in  the  British  and  American 
Courts,  involving  the  Construction 


and  Interpretation  of  Treaties, 
115. 
Treaties  (particularly  referred  to) — 
Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and 
Navigation  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  I^vinces  of  Rio  de 
k  Plata  (Feb.  2,  1825,)  24.  Pro- 
tocol S^pari  of  five  great  Powers 
at  Congress  of  Aix-li^Chapelle  (11 
Octobre,  1818)  as  to  BecognUion 
of  New  Title  by  Elector  of  Hesse, 
31.  Treaties  as  to  Salutes  by  Guns, 
40.  Act  (final)  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1815)  as  to  Language  uaed 
for  Treaties.  53.  Treaty  of  Teschen, 
1779,  66,  74.  Treaties  confirmed 
by  Oath,  67.  Treaty^of  Westphalia 
(1648,)  72, 352.  Of  Hanover  (1725) 
between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia, 
73.  Between  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Bavaria  (1832)  as  to 
Greece,  77.  Between  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium  (1839,)  relative 
to  Belffium,  78.  Convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
lands (1814,)  as  to  Restoration  of 
Colonies,  101.  Ditto  between  Great 
Britain,  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Russia  (1815,)  as  to 
Russo-Dutch  Loan,  102.  Treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia 
(1831,)  as  to  Russo-Dntch  Loan, 
103.  Between  France  the  Hanse 
Towns  (1716)  as  to  Places  of  Wor- 
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Treaties  relating  to  Consuls,  &c.  . 
(See  List  of,)  247—251.  Of  Peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  China 
(1842,)  274.  Of  Passau  (1552,) 
405.  Peace  of  Augsburg,  ib.  Con- 
vention between  the  Pope  of  Rome 
and  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  (1845,) 
as  to  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Bishopric  of  St.  Gall,  407. 
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of  Papacy  between  Period  of  the 
Promulgation  of  the  Canon  Law 
and,  334.  Period  of,  and  its  Ef- 
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Twiss  (Dr.,)  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  72,  75.  Letters  Apostolic, 
420. 

Two  Sicilies  (The,)  Treaty  with  Hoi- 
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land  (1753,)  247.    Papftl  Belatioiis 
with  Komei  393. 
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Ulpian,  67. 

United  Netheriandfl,  Recognition  of 

Republic  o^  by  Spain,  20. 
States,  IiawB  o^  aa  to  Gonsnk. 
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Univexsities  of  Europe,  Expositors  of 
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141,  142,  148,  163,  166,  166,  167, 
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Titles  at,  30.  Treaty  (of  1726  and 
1738,)  62.  Treaty  of  (1816,)  69. 
Treaty  of,  between  Austria  and 
Spain  (1725,)  74.  Act  of,  9th  June, 
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